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Ir is to be hoped that the reproduction of the following work in 
English will not be regarded as a superfluous labor. The day has gone 
by, indeed, when the extravagant maxim could find acceptance, “The 
better grammarian, the worse logician and theologian ;” but the some- 
what indiscriminate depreciation of the study of the dead languages at 
the present day is not without injurious influence upon those who are 
preparing themselves to be expounders of the Divine Word. Even in 
that land which is reputed to be the home of philological studies, the 
prince of New Testament expositors has recently said: “We theo- 
logians are still far too deficient in a comprehensive and positive 
knowledge of Greek Grammar.” The sense of such a deficiency 
which the general progress of linguistic science must sooner or later 
awaken, and especially the recognition (which the growing tendency to 
break away from traditional opinions will force upon theologians) 
of the need of taking a new inventory of the biblical data, as preliminary 
to a revision of the scientific statements of the Christian faith, will 
eventually secure a welcome for works like the present. 

Its author is the youngest son of the late Philip Buttmann, whose 
Grammars, which have been in use now for more than eighty years, 
have rendered the name familiar wherever Greek is studied. After 
completing his training at the universities of Berlin and Bonn, he 
became, in 1837, a teacher in the gymnasium at Potsdam, where, by 
successive promotions, he attained, in 1854, to the rank of Professor. 
But in the same year he resigned his office, in order to secure the 
leisure needed for his literary labors; and he has lived since in retire- 
ment, except that he has held the position of “ Schulrath,” to which the 
city appointed him in 1864. 

Intrusted by the other members of the family with the care of his 
father’s grammatical works, he ‘has edited at least eight editions of the 
so-called Intermediate Grammar (which in its eighteenth edition was 
translated into English by the late Dr. Edward Robinson), and seven 


1 Meyer’s Commentary on the Ep. to the Romans (5th ed.). Pref. p. vii note. 
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editions of the School Grammar. Under his hand these works have 
undergone essential changes, especially in the syntax, and have been so 
judiciously adapted to the steady progress in grammatical science, as 
still (forty-four years after the death of their author) to be able to 
maintain themselves in many German schools and universities against 
the competition of recent Grammars, like those of Curtius and 
Kriiger. 

Besides many essays upon grammatical, critical, and exegetical topics, 
which Professor Buttmann has prepared from time to time for the 
Studien und Kritiken, and other periodicals, he published, in 1856, a 
book on “German Names of Places.” But his chief work, and that 
especially for the preparation of which he withdrew from the labor of 
teaching, is his N.T. Grammar. This is confessedly the most important 
treatise on the subject which has appeared since Winer’s. The author 
makes generous acknowledgments of indebtedness to Winer; but a 
slight examination of the book will convince the reader that it has a 
valid claim to be regarded as an original work. In fact, the general 
attitude and drift of the two writers differ perceptibly. While Winer 
—owing, doubtless, to the lax views respecting the N. T. language 
which prevailed when he began to, write — seems loath to recognize 
incipient departures from classic usage, Prof. Buttmann, on the other 
hand, is quick to concede and to trace out the general tendency of the 
language to degenerate from the classic standard, is inclined to give 
greater prominence than Winer to the influence of the Septuagint, and 
even to detect traces of the Latin in the syntax of the N.T. Hence 
it comes to pass that respecting several details, such as the unemphatic 
use of atrds in the Nom. (p. 107), the use of periphrases for the Geni- 
tive (p. 156), of the Indic. Pres. for the Subjunc. in deliberative 
questions (p. 208 sq.), ete., his views vary materially from those of his 
predecessor. On other and broader topics, too, such as the use of the 
Art. (cf. pp. 90, 93), the apparently indiscriminate employment of Aor. 
and Perf. (p. 197), the so-called Gnomic Aor. (pp. 201 sqq.), the use 
and force of the particle iva (pp. 235 sqq.) and of the Infin. with rod 
(pp. 266 sqq.), his clear and thorough discussions will be read with 
interest; while his full exhibition of grammatical forms,' especially those 
of the verb, will prove to be specially helpful. And as his discussion of 
the principles of the N. T. language, both supplementing and qualifying, . 
as it does, the views of Winer, will interest the student of grammar; 
so his extended application of these principles in elucidating obscure 


1 Cf. Tischendorf’s commendatory rematk in his N.T. ed. Sept. Crit. Maj 
Prolegg. p. Ix. 
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passages will be welcomed by those who care for little more than the 
results of exegesis. 

The form which the author thought best to give his treatise, viz. that 
of an Appendix to Ph. Buttmann’s Griechische Grammatik (the work 
which Dr. Robinson translated), has doubtless retarded its circulation.) 
By adopting that form, he was enabled, while devoting, at the most, 
but a passing remark to those points which the language of the N. T. 
has in common with classic Greek, to exhibit what is peculiar to the 
N. T. in a more sharp and consecutive treatment than would have been 
possible otherwise. But the scientific precision of the plan is counter- 
balanced, in the result, by the practical inconveniences to which those 
students are subjected who are not familiar with the. grammatical 
method of Buttmann. It seemed desirable to the translator, therefore, 
while, on the one hand, retaining as far as possible the author’s exclusive 
treatment of his department, on the other hand, to adapt the work to 
the easy use of students drilled in other grammatical text-books. In 
order to accomplish this twofold object, I have introduced into the trans- 
lation so much only from Buttmann’s classical Grammar as was neces- 
sary, in every case, to render the matter under discussion intelligible to 
the student without recourse to that work; and, on the other hand, I 
have added to the references to that Grammar (which is designated by 
the letter B.) running references to the other classical Grammars most 
in use in this country and in Great Britain, viz. to those of Hadley, 
Crosby, Donaldson, Jelf. These Grammars, as well as Buttmanr’s, 
are referred to by sections,’ and designated respectively by the initials 
H., C., D., J. 

Owing to diversity in the arrangement and treatment of topics, these 
references will not be found to be all equally pertinent. But in making 
them I have been governed by the conviction that a reference to a 
familiar work, and one at hand, is more serviceable, especially to a be- 
ginner, than a reference, though better in itself, to a work less accessible 
or less easily understood. 

In addition to the Grammars already named, references have been 
given to Prof. Goodwin’s Syntax of Moods and Tenses, to Winer’s 


1 Since the arrangements for this translation were completed with Prof. Butt- 
mann and his publisher, large use of the original has been made in the notes of 
Prof. Moulton’s excellent translation of the Sizth edition of Winer's N. T. Gram- 
mar. But it is believed that those who obtain their knowledge of it through that 
medium can hardly fail to desire to possess the entire work in English. 

2 Occasionally it has been convenient to refer to Buttmann’s Classical Grammar 
by pages. In that case the page given is that of Dr. Robinson’s translation of the 
eighteenth German edition, published in 1851, by Harper and Brothers, N. Y. 
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N. T. Grammar, and occasionally to Prof. Short’s Essay on the Order 
of Words in Attic Greek Prose. These works are represented by G., 
W., and S. respectively. The references to Winer are to the pages of 
the authorized translation of the Seventh German edition, and are fol- 
lowed in each case by the number of the corresponding page in the 
original, inclosed within a parenthesis. The references to the “ Lehrge- 
biiude” of Gesenius have been supplemented, so far as possible, by 
references to the corresponding matter in his Hebrew Grammar. The 
general references to Pape and to Wahl have, for the most part, been 
retained. But the sixth edition of Liddell and Scott will ordinarily 
serve the student quite as well as the former; and the revised edition 
of Dr. Robinson’s N. T. Lexicon, or, still better, Prof. Grimm’s edition 
of Wilke’s Clavis* may be substituted for the latter. 

The matter incorporated from Buttmann’s classical Grammar, and 
the references to the other grammatical works above mentioned, are 
generally introduced without any distinctive mark; but all other addi- 
tions made by me are carefully distinguished from the original by square 
brackets. 

With the exception of the slight modification of the plan of the work 
which has been already described, and the omission of a paragraph from 
the author’s Preface which this modification rendered irrelevant, the 
translation reproduces the original in full and without change. But 
Prof. Buttmann has very kindly furnished me with two hundred and 
sixty-one manuscript additions and corrections for this edition — many 
of them of considerable length and much importance. In weaving 
them into the text, I have taken pains not to obscure the author’s change 
of opinion, when any has occurred. 


The Greek text of the N. T. generally adopted by the author is that 
of Lachmann’s larger edition; see the remarks on this subject at the 
close of the Introduction, p. 4. In the same place, the reader will 
discover that the printing of this book was begun nearly two years ago. 
But the delay is the less regretted, because in the interim the eighth 
edition. of Tischendorf’s text and the Greek Testament of Tregelles 
have both been completed, so that in passages where allusion is made 

1 Prefixed to Dr. Drisler’s edition of Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. N. Y. 
Harper and Brothers. 1870. 

* The translation of Prof. Grimm’s Lexicon which was promised in the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra for October, 1864, has been lying in manuscript now for many 
months. The protracted work of verifying the references is drawing towards a 
close, and the book will be published as soon as leisure can be found for the edi 
torial labor requisite to adapt it to the needs of English-speaking students. 
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to variation in the text, the reading adopted by both these editors has 
been indicated. To accomplish this at the least expense of alteration 
in the plates, the ordinary abbreviations Tdf. and Treg. have occasion- 
ally been superseded by the simple T. and Tr. respectively. For the 
same reason the codex Sinaiticus has been referred to by cod. Sin., Sin., 
and & indifferently. 

The Biblical references have all been carefully verified. The N. T. 
Index has been enlarged so as to include all the passages from the 
N. T. referred to in the Grammar; and a separate index has been 
added, comprising the passages cited from the Septuagint. For the 
labor which these improvements involved, as well as for valuable 
assistance in correcting the press, my grateful acknowledgments are 
due to my friend Rev. Geo. B. Jewett, D.D. 

The other indexes have been materially augmented; the cross- 
references have been multiplied; chapter and verse added to many of 
the fragmentary quotations from the N.T.; the pagination of the 
German original has been given in the margin; and at the end of the 
book a Glossary of technical terms encountered more or less frequently 
in commentaries and grammatical works has been added for the con- 
venience of students. 

Finally, I would reiterate the closing words of the author’s Preface, 
in reliance upon the promise made to those who shall agree as touching 
what they ask. 


J. H. TILAYER. 


THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER, Mass. 
August. 1878. 


PREFACE. 


As long ago as the appearance of the nineteenth edition of my 
father’s Greek Grammar, I designed to give, as an Appendix for the 
practical purposes of schools, a summary of the grammatical usage of 
the N. T. in so far as it differs from ordinary usage, in order subse- 
quently to follow it with a copious and scientific exposition of the 
entire department. To this twofold undertaking I was led by the per- 
suasion that Winer’s Grammar is, on the one hand, too comprehensive 
and learned for school use; and that on the other hand, for those who 
have been taught according to the plan of Buttmann’s Grammar, it pre- 
pares manifold difficulties by its arrangement and whole method of 
treatment, and requires for its correct understanding almost an inde- 
pendent training of its own. But my work also grew under my hands. 
The further I entered upon my theme, the more I perceived that such 
a summary as I had originally designed could only get a sure founda- 
tion and make claim to scientific worth in case the entire department 
had previously been explored as far as possible in all directions, and 
received a sustained exposition; and that, at any rate, it is a more 
correct and safe procedure to let a practical outline follow a larger work, 
executed on scientific principles, than the reverse. Thus arose this 
Grammar. That I venture to present it to the learned public in face 
of the many and undisputed excellences of Winer’s, does not arise from 
the mistaken and self-complacent opinion that the work of my respected 
.predecessor ought to be supplanted by a new one. On the contrary, it 
‘is my firm persuasion that Winer’s work will long continue to maintain 
its honorable position in philological as well as theological science; and 
‘it is my highest wish that my work may only succeed in winning for 
itself a modest place in this department of literature behind, or by the 
-side of, its predecessor and master. 
Winer’s Grammar originated at a ume when modern philological 
-eriticism, especially as applied by Lachmann and Tischendorf, had not 
yet given to the text of the N. T. that form which it now has in most 


‘of the editions used in schools and universities. It is true, the recent 
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revisions of the text remained by no means unnoticed by Winer. 
On the contrary, the indefatigable labors ofthe man in this particular 
are shown by the circumstance that almost every new edition of his 
Grammar underwent the most important and radical alterations, in order 
to conform it to the stage of criticism at the time. But the work as a 
whole acquired by these frequent changes a somewhat ragged look, and 
a form often extremely inconvenient for practical use, especially for 
citation. Since, too, hardly any performance within his department 
escaped the notice of this thorough investigator, inasmuch as he took 
notice of all publications in any way relating to it, — as well those of spe- 
cifically theological science as of philological, both oriental and classical, — 
and wrought the acquired results into his work, he imparted to it by 
degrees such a character that it may be regarded almost as a grammati- 
cally arranged Commentary onthe N. T.; acommentary which, by its 
copious wealth and its searching treatment of many particular passages, 
is, and will remain, indispensable to every member of the theological 
profession. But on the other hand it is not to be denied, that by the 
accumulation (often unlimited) of learned material the clear grammati- 
cal outlook was frequently cut off. Furthermore, as the work did not 
adopt any given system of classical Greek grammar, but traversed anew, 
in the syntax at least, the entire realm of grammatical phenomena, 
much was of necessity given which strictly belonged to the general 
grammar, or at least might have been assumed as sufficiently well-known 
already. The inevitable consequence of this was, that for an unprac- 
tised eye what is distinctive and peculiar in N. T. usage is not discrimi- 
nated sharply enough from what, as being common property to all who 
spoke and wrote Greek, pertains to Greek grammar in general. 
Taking, then, the critical investigations of the recent editors as my 
basis, and adopting the philological views which underlie Buttmann’s 
Greek Grammar, particularly the nineteenth and following editions 
edited by me, I have given my N. T. Grammar the form of an Appendix 
to.that work. In this way the first part of my book, which relates to 
Forms and Inflection, has acquired, it must be ‘confessed, a somewhat 
fragmentary aspect, as the honored reviewer in Zarncke’s literary 
“Centralblatt” correctly remarks. Since, however, the deviations, in 
the matter of Forms, of the language of the N. T. writers, (with the 
exception, perhaps, of the text of the Apocalypse as established by 
modern criticism) from the current literary language, especially the 
then prevalent xow7, so-called, are by no means very important, a 
work undertaking to bring out only what is distinctive in the N. T. 
language cannot assume any other shape ; — just as the same description 
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holds true of that portion of Winer’s Grammar also which treats of 
Forms. : 

As respects Syntax the case is different. Here what is characteristic 
and peculiar is incomparably more marked, in consequence of the nature 
of the contents of the N. 'T. books on the one hand, and of many foreign 
influences on the other. That the mental impulse given by the new doc- 
trine must produce a noticeable effect upon language; does not need to 
be shown at length. Of the foreign influences which impart to the 
Greek of the N. T. that complexion which distinguishes it so noticeably 
from the classic tongue, there are in particular four: First, the influence 
of the linguistic spirit of the Orient, especially of the O. T. Hebrew 
and of the Aramaic of the Palestinian Jews of that day (Hebraisms) ; 
Secondly (and closely connected with this), the influence of the Greek 
translation of the Bible by the Seventy interpreters, generally diffused 
as it was among the Jews of that region and so much in use (the Sep- 
tuagint) ; Thirdly, the influence coming from the popular language 
prevalent in all portions of the Greek world of that day, as distinguished 
from the literary diction of the repositories of classic Greek literature 
and culture (the Common or Colloquial language); Fourthly, the in- 
fluence of the Latin language upon the later Greek or so-called xowy 
(Latinisms). 

* * * * * * 

A complete exhibition of the linguistic peculiarities of the N. T. 
would comprise a discrimination between the styles peculiar to the 
different N.T. authors. For it is not to be overlooked, that (leaving the 
Apocalypse aside) there exists a difference not only between the historic 
writings and the epistolary, but also within these main divisions, between 
the synoptists and John; between the Pauline and the Catholic epistles ; 
between individual Evangelists ; in fact, between the several writings 
of one and the same author ; — an assertion whieh is true, for example, 
of the Gospel of Luke and the Book of Acts. A detailed exposition of 
these differences, however, would carry us quite too far, and lies beyond 
the limits of this Grammar, which is primarily concerned only with 
grouping as far as possible all characteristics together, and so taking a 
combined view of the N. T. diction and style. The compass of the 
several writings, also, is too small to afford a basis for separate exposi- 
tions of the various peculiarities in language; and an author must be 
satisfied to treat this subject in a fragmentary way as opportunity offers. 
Moreover, a minute elaboration of this topic falls rather to the depart- 
ment of N. T. stylistics, or of exegesis, whose business it is to examine 
and elucidate the individual writings on all sides. The reader, there- 
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fore, may be the more readily referred to these exegetical works, as 
more thorough treatment and careful investigation have already been 
bestowed upon the subject by the recent commentators ;? and in conse- 
quefice of the critical renovation of the text will continue to be given 
it in the future. Whatever grammatical results, however, could already 
be mentioned, I have carefully endeavored to note: by speaking of 
them in their place as special peculiarities, and by giving as complete a 
list of them as possible in the Index under the head of the respective 
N. T. authors. The same has been done in reference to the four aspects 
of the language previously mentioned, with regard to which the Index 
may be consulted under the topics, Hebraisms, Septuagint, Language 
(popular and later Greek), Latinisms. 

On two other points it seems to me necessary to say a word in this 
place, viz. the proper attitude and relations of New Testament Grammar 
to Exegesis and to Lexicography. The contents of the N. T., especially 
of the Epistles, are so exceptional both as respects difficulty and impor- 
tance, and the compass of the several books is so small, that in the 
domain of interpretation the most diverse results could not fail to be 
brought to light. Evidence of this is afforded by the extremely numer- 
ous and voluminous exegetical writings, the like of which in amount can 
probably be shown by no literary productions of ancient or modern 
times. Owing to the variety of religious parties and theological sects, 
which from the first centuries down have been so numerous and change- 
ful, as well as in consequence of the restricted views or one-sided parti- 
zanship of individuals, the diversity of exegetical principles is very 
considerable ;—in fact there are for many passages almost as many 
different interpretations as interpreters (see ex. gr. Winer on Gal. iii. 
20). And to what assaults from the same quarter and for the same 
reasons the sacred text itself has been exposed from the very earliest 
times, the collection of various readings affords many a striking proof; 
(see ex. gr. 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 John v..7; 1 Cor. xv.51,etc.). Nowhere, 
however, do the opinions of interpreters diverge more widely than where 
a knowledge of grammatical principles was wanting, and consequently 
the caprice of the private understanding had free course, so that often 
N. T. Grammar was made responsible for the strangest hypotheses and 
chimeras. Although the knowledge of grammar is not the only, still 


1 Among many others J may mention the commentaries of Bleek on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, of Liicke and Tholuck on John, of Fritzsche on the first two 
Gospels, of the same author and of Riickert and Reiche on the Epistles to the 
Romans and the Corinthians, of de Wette and Meyer on all te books of the N. T 
the numerous N. T. Introductions, ete. 
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it is the primary and the main, foundation of interpretation; at any 
rate, it is a check to subjective caprice and inordinate excesses. With- 
out this foundation there can be no talk about certainty in explaining 
the Scriptures; for we possess no inspired interpretation. Linguistic 
products, even the most sacred, are like all others, subject to the restraint 
of linguistic laws, which, be they ever so special, are nevertheless Laws, 
which every author spontaneously and unconsciously obeys. To establish 
such definite linguistic laws, together with the just as definitely-limited 
exceptions (so far forth as the latter either rest upon analogies in ordi- 
nary usage, or at least group themselves together under a distinctly 
traceable special analogy), and to combine all these phenomena into 
one systematic whole, is the business of a special grammar. 

Many passages of Scripture, however, are of such a kind that, owing 
to the limited extent of the several books, they are destitute of any 
other analogy. These, to be sure, must then be explained from them- 
selves, from the context and the tenor of Scripture, or by the aid of 
ancient tradition (which must have for us the greater authority the 
nearer it stands to the time of composition of the Scriptures), in a word, 
historically rather than grammatically. Such cases must be left prin- 
cipally to Exegesis. If Grammar notices them, it does so rather inci- 
dentally, and for the sake of completeness; their value to Grammar 
can only be determined by their relation to analogies already estab- 
lished. For she can adopt,and work up as solid portions of the system 
she would found, only those results of Hermeneutics which rest upon 
analogies, if she will not run the risk of being compelled to pull to 
pieces to-morrow what she to-day perhaps has laboriously built up, and 
to cast away as useless material what she has over-hastily made the 
corner pillar of her structure. On the other hand, it would be just as 
erroneous, if she in haughty self-sufficiency should wish utterly to 
seclude herself from the results of Hermeneutics. Both sciences must 
continually go hand in hand. As Hermeneutics has in Grammar her 
constant monitor and the touchstone of her results,so Grammar receives 
from the discreet critico-historical inquiry of Exegesis perpetually new 
enrichment. It is an unscientific, irrational demand,— and one which 
misjudges man’s powers, — that the one science should not begin to act 
till after the other has finished its work ; since, on the contrary, they 
are both at the same time called and commissioned for. the understanding 
of the Scriptures. By progressive discernment, with the help of Gram 
mar and under the guidance of critico-historical research, continually to 
diminish the number of passages which refuse to submit to any linguis- 
tic analogy (and cousequently as to whose meaning commentators 
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generally diverge in all directions) is one of the leading and abiding 
aims of Hermeneutics. 

Further: it is difficult to draw a sharp boundary line between Lexi- 
cography and the explanation of words (Semasiology) on the one hand, 
and Grammar on the other; since both departments often encroach 
upon each other, and stand in relations of reciprocity. Indeed, from a 
scientific point of view every syntactic phenomenon connected with a 
word ought to be included in syntax, of whatever nature that phenome- 
non may be: for example, the different significations of a word so far 
forth as they proceed from a difference of construction, or on the other 
hand occasion a different construction. Buta particular grammar, like 
that of the N. T., always subserves, in the main, practical necessities ; 
and it would be obliged to extend its limits far too wide, if in the respect 
under consideration it would attain to merely relative completeness even. 
Here also, therefore, a separation must take place between what can 
be traced back to definite laws and perceptible analogies, and what as 
an isolated peculiarity can be conveniently left to the dictionaries. It 
is true, the general lexicons in common use in the schools, as they are 
all based on classical usage, are not sufficient in many cases for the 
understanding of the N. T. (compare ex. gr. the words murrevew, édzi- 
ew, duodocyeiv; the prepositions év, eis, did, etc.); and accordingly, a 
great number of special dictionaries have been prepared by scholars, 
among which may be named those of Schéttgen, Schleusner, Wahl, 
Bretschneider, Wilke, Schirlitz, etc. Grammar, however, obliged as 
it is continually to impose upon itself firm restrictions, cannot possibly 
include all that is lexically important — unless the fulness of details is 
to destroy the evident perspicuity of the whole, but must regard its task 
as completely performed when all the combinations and constructions 
occurring in the N. T., especially those relating to cases and verbs, are 
linguistically accounted for. The possession of a special dictionary, 
therefore, will always be requisite to theologians and every one who 
desires to investigate the N. T. writings minutely. 

These are the principles and the most important aims which have 
guided me in the composition of this work. Whether I have a right to 
appear before the literary public with a book which originated in this 
way and has been wrought out according to these principles, those must 
judge who join to linguistic knowledge an unprejudiced view of the 
great difficulties to be overcome. Whether I hereafter venture to make 
an abridgment of this work for the use of schools, will depend upon 
the invitation especially of those gentlemen who have charge of religious 
instruction in the Gymnasia. 
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Tn conclusion, let me pe permitted, with allusion to the closing words 
of Winer’s Preface to the last [i.e. the 6th] edition of his Grammar, to 
utter the deep-felt desire, that under God’s assistance it may be reserved 
for this book also (in fellowship with the work of my honored pre- 
decessor, to which it owes very much, indeed the greatest part, of its 
value) to further the knowledge of Biblical truth so far as any such 
work can. 


Potspam, Nov. 1858. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


B. §1,N.8; C.§88; H. §4f.; D. §18. 


1. Tue basis of the Hellenistic language of the N. T. is the 
so-called Macedo-Alexandrian dialect, which, as is well 
known, became current in the time of the Ptolemies, especially 
at Alexandria, then the seat of culture; and this again was 
founded upon the «ow d:dAextos which sprang from the Attic 
dialect. From Alexandria Greek speech and culture spread 
over the Asiatic kingdoms which arose from the Macedonian 
conquest, and accordingly over Syria. Here, of course, much 
that was local and foreign was mixed with it, not only in the 
mouth of the people, but also of the educated who wrote for 
the people. Consequently, in the language of the N.T. when 
compared with-the Attic dialect, — the general basis of the 
(prose) literary language, — we may distinguish, first, the pecu- 
liarities belonging to the Alexandrian (Macedonian) dialect ; 
and secondly, especially in the Syntax, the so-called Hebraisms 
(Aramaisms). 

Remark. Since the N.T. writings, however, are (perhaps with 
the exception of Matthew) the free products of authors who thought 
and spoke in Greek, they do not exhibit nearly as many Hebraisms as 
the language of the Seventy, who translated immediately from the 
Hebrew ; they consequently constitute an independent idiom. But as 
the translated Scriptures of the O. T. exercised: a manifold influence 
upon the composition of the N. T. books— being referred to very often 
by the N. T. writers, who inwove into their language quotations from 
them, now literal, now free, —a N. T. Grammar must often take notice 
of the language of the Septuagint. 

2. The language of the several books of the N. T. again 
varies according as every individual writer 1) has his peculiar 
modes of expression, 2) and even certain dialectic peculiarities, 
3) and approximates more or less to the Hebrew style. In 
particular the historic books differ from the epistolary in 


consequence of their differing aim and contents; inasmuch 
1 


iw) 
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as the historic, especially the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
John, approximate more to the (Aramaizing) language of 
the people; the Epistles, on the other hand, particularly those 
written by Paul to Greek-speaking churches and persons in 
Europe and Asia, are connected as respects language with 
the literary Greek then in use, yet not without noticeable 
» deviations in construction and in the formation and meaning 
of words, since the common Greek habits of thought and 
speech were not adequate to the expression of the new ideas. 
The strictly Greek style of writing is approximated most closely 
by the writings of Luke, especially by the Acts, of which the 
diction and entire mode of expression is often suggestive of 
Attic elegance and is full of genuine Greek turns and construc- 
tions, although instances of the opposite are not wanting in 
them. Lastly, the language of the Apogalypse is distinguished 
from all the rest by great and sometimes very anomalous 
peculiarities in word and structure. 

8. Since the Alexandrian dialect arose from the «os7, it is 
not surprising that writers speak even of so-called Ionisms, 
Dorisms, ete. (though very limited in number) in the N.T. also. 
But neither the language of the N. T., nor that of the «oo? 
in general, can be regarded as a mixture, as is sometimes 
assumed, of the various Greek dialects ; since all the dialectic 
phenomena in question are in part quite isolated and in part: 
of doubtful origin. 


4, Although we possess a large number of mss.! of the 
N. T. Scriptures, some of which are very old, and the writings 
of the oldest church fathers bear witness largely to the text 
current in their times, yet very divergent forms of the text 
have come down tous. This makes it often very difficult — 
indeed, owing to the equal authority for the readings, almost 
impossible — to distinguish between what originally belonged 


1 The most important among the so-called uncial Codices (i.e. mss. written in 
uncial letters) are the Cod. Alexandrinus (A) now in the British Museum, Lon- 
don, Cod. Vaticanus (B) in Rome, Cod. reseriptus Ephremi (C) in Paris, Cod. 
Cantabrigiensis (D),ete. To these must now be added the Cod. Sinaiticus (N) in 
St. Petersburg (recently discovered by Tischendorf in the Convent of Mt. Simui). 
The oldest mss. are Codd. Vat. and Sin., both of the 4th century. See, for 
details concerning the mss., the Proleg:mena of Tischendorf and Scholz, the 
Introductions of Hug, [Tregelles, Scrivener], Griesbach’s Symb. Crit., [Smith’s 
Bible Dict. Art. New Testament, especial y in the Am. ed.], ete. 
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to the author, and what to the transcribers and the time in 
which and for which they wrote. The earlier editions of the 
N.T. —as the editio princeps which appeared (at Alcala) in 
Spain, (the so-called Complutensian); then the various editions 
by Erasmus which appeared in the sixteenth century (and 
which Luther used in his translation), and particularly that 
by Robert Stephens (1550), Theodore Beza (1565), and the 
Elzevirs (1624, — which last gradually acquired general cur- 
rency in the Western Church, and hence its text is called the 
Textus Receptus) — all rest more or less upon a very imper- 
fect, in fact, arbitrary, collation of a number of Mss. appar- 
ently for the most part the more modern. In the 17th century, 
accordingly, and particularly in ‘the 18th, a great multitude 
of various readings was collected through the more careful 
collation of the most important of the older mss., and by the 
labors of many scholars, as Bengel, Wetstein, Bentley, Birch, 
Griesbach, etc.; but the text of most of the subsequent 
editions ! differed in the main but little from the textus recep- 
tus, since the editors (generally theologians) did not venture 
to depart too far from that.to which usage had given a kind of 
ecclesiastical sanction. Hence the need of a text founded 
upon a purely philological process became more and more 
pressing. The merit of having prepared the way for such a 
thorough revision of the text upon critical and philological 
principles, belongs unquestionably to Carl Lachmann (Lehm.), 
who first in 1831 prepared a smaller edition of the N. T. and 
subsequently in 1842 a larger edition? furnished with a critical 
apparatus‘and Jerome’s Latin version, the so-called Vulgate. 
Almost at the same time and in pursuance of essentially the 
same method,-——yet often reaching different results, partly 
because starting with other critical views,? partly in conse- 
quence of using a much greater number of Mss., collations, 
and critical helps of every kind — L., F. C. Tischendorf (Tdf.) 

1 The greatest reputation among those of more recent date was won by the edi- 
tions of Griesbach which were prepared with judicious criticism and great care: 


smaller cd. Leips. 1825 ; larger ed. Vol. I. Halle, 1796 (3d ed. care of David Schulz, 


Berlin, 1827), Vol. II. Hal. 1806. 

2 Novum Testamentum gr. et lat. Car. Lachmannus rec., Ph. Buttmannus 
Grace lect. auctoritates apposuit. Berol. 1842, 1850. 

8 On the critical principles of the two editors see tte Prefaces to their respective 
editions, and the discussions and er positions in the theol. Stud. u. Krit. there 
referred to. 
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undertook to restore the text in a series of editions of the N.T., 
the first of which appeared in 1841. After making several 
journeys expressly for this purpose, collating for himself 
nearly all the most important Codices, and publishing several 
ancient and newly-discovered manuscript documents,! he pre- 
pared a second larger edition [1849],? provided with a copious 
critical apparatus, which was followed (in 1854) by the 
Triglot edition, comprising the Greek text, the Vulgate and 
the oldest Lutheran translation [ef. note ® below]. Respect- 
ing other modern editions, as that of Scholz, Ed. von Muralt, 
the Acts by Bornemann, see Tisch. pref. [Tregelles, on the 
Printed Text of the Gr. N, T. 1854; cf. the Introductions, etc., 
referred to p.2,note!]. The present work will in thé main 
take as its basis the text of Lachmann’s large edition, yet con- 
stant regard is paid to the readings of Tischendorf;* and, 
where it seemed necessary, to those of Griesbach (Grsb.) also, 
as well as of the textus receptus (Rec.). [In disputed passages 
the reading adopted by Tregelles (Treg.), in his Greek New 
Testament (exclusive of the Revelation, which is not yet pub- 
lished*), 1857-70, will also be indicated. ] 

1See the list of them given in the Preface to the editions of 1849 and 1854 


[more fully in his 7th ed. 1859], and at the end of his second edition of the Sept. 
(Lips. 1856), [4th ed. 1869}. 

2Novum Testamentum Graece. Ad. antiq. testes rec., appar. crit. apposuit, 
ete. C. Tischendorf. ed. II. Lips. 1849. 

8 There is just appearing [1855 sqq.] in separate numbers, a new (7th) edition 
of Tischendorf’s text of 1849, considerably modified in the text, but more espe- 
cially furnished with the critical Commentary of the edition of 1849 greatly 
enlarged and perfected, so that the reader is now enabled in every single case to see 
the entire stock of variants, and the kind of support given to every reading (even 
to those not received) by mss., versions, fathers, etc. ; the compendious nature of 
the former Commentary rendered this often quite impossible, at least very trouble- 
some and uncertain. Regard will be paid to this edition also as far as it has already 
appeared. [Of his most recent (8th) critical edition (1864 sqq.), eight parts (ex- 
tending to 1 Cor. v. 7) have already (Sept. 1871) been published. Unless some 
indication to the contrary be given, this is the text of Tischendorf uniformly re- 
ferred to. He has edited besides, N. 7’. Gr. ex cod. Sin. Lips. 1865, and NV. T. Vat- 
tcanum, Lips. 1867 ; to both of these reference will be occasionally made when the 
text of a passage is in question.] ‘I'he text of Tdf.’s 8th ed. is now complete.] 

[# It has appeared since the printing of this book was begun, and its readings 
will be reforred to so far as practicable.] 


ETYMOLOGY. 


PRONUNCIATION, ORTHOGRAPHY. 
B. §8, 2; C.§ 79; W. p. 48 (47); Taf. ed. 7 Prol. xxxvii. sq. 1. sqq. 


The letter « is often represented in the mss. of the N. T. by 
et; yet no inference can be drawn from this respecting its 
quantity, for the change occurs in the case of long vowels 
(Orenfus, yewwoxo) and of short (nyyeuxev, xafecas) alike. 
Under the influence of Itacism also it is often reproduced by 
n (as Kndx1a, mpwroxdnova, Bpaynove), and on the other hand 
ei is represented by « (ameotidev, asticOat D). In foreign 
words the use of ez for has been in part adopted into the text 
(see p. 6 note). In genuine Greek words the usual spell- 
ing is followed in the printed editions. But in Matt. xxviii. 3 
all the (older) ss. give eédéa for iSéa (Lchm.); and it has 
consequently been received into the text by Tischendorf [and 
Tregelles]. This was the general mode of writing the word. 
Hence even Suidas so spelt it, adding expressly of viv did Tod 7 
ypadover; cf. Bhdy. praef. ad Suid. p. 39; Fischer on Plat. 
Euthyphr. p. 125. 

A similar vacillation is found in the mss. between e¢ and au 
(several instances of which are given on p. 40, note 1) and 
other vowels, especialiy between ov and v (thus, almost always 
jvoynv for nvotynv). On the various Itacistic interchanges in 
the mss. see Tdf. praef. ad Vet. Test. pp. 72, 80 [ed. 3, and N.T. 
as above]; Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 117 sq. Before yw, ¢ is often 
written instead of o, as Zuvpvys (adopted by Tdf. [ed. 8, Rev. 
i. 11 and ii. 8]), which spelling, according to Lucian (jud. voc. 
9), must have been pretty general. 


TERMINAL LETTERS. 
‘B §4,5; H. §740q.; C. §160; D. §888q, 
Hebrew proper nouns in the Greek text, either, 1) appear 
unaltered (and are then indeclinable), so- that the eye must 
5 
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6 accustom itself to a multitude of unusual terminal letters, as 
in Aaveid, ‘PaydB, Boot, Nafapdé, etc.1; or, 2) they rective a 
Greek termination (and are then inflected according to-anal- 
ogy), as Mavois, "Hoaias, ‘Iepepias, Iwvds, Inoods; or, 3) 
they appear in both forms, the foreign form then always being 
indeclinable ; e.g. 4 ‘Iepovcadyjp and ta ‘Iepocédvpa, Mapidp 
and Mapia, ’IaxéB (so always of Jews, Matt. i. 15, etc.) and 
*IdxwBos (so of the various Christians), S'aovd (so of the son 
of Kish, Acts xiii. 21) and Yaddos (so always, in narration, 
of the apostle before he took the name of Faddos ; but even 
then, whenever he is addressed, the national form Yaova is 
uniformly used, Acts ix. 4, etc.). ‘Latin names are always 
Grecized, as IIiNGros,2 “Iobaros, PAE, ete. Concerning the 
inflection of Grecized proper names see p. 15 sq. below. 


Encritics. 
B. 14, 4. and N.1; H. §106sq.; C. § 787 sq.; J. § 64 obs. 1; D. § 55. 


The general laws of Inclination hold to their full extent in 
the N. T. writings ;— that is to say, this method of accentua- 
tion has been carried out consistently in the N.T. because 
there was no reason for following there different rules in 
reference to the accents from those followed in all other Greek 


1 As respects the spelling of foreign names there is naturally enough consider- 
able diversity, not only in the mss., but also in the several editions. Thus Lach- 
mann, for instance, gives the name Nazareth not only in the form Na(apd@ Matt. 
iv. 13, but also Na(ape@ ii. 23 and Na{apér Mark i. 9; [Tdf. and Treg. use the 
forms in -c6 and -er, and also (Matt. iv. 13) the form Na{apa. Tdf. in his 7th ed. 
(see Prol. p. ly. note) had decided that -e@ was the form everywhere to be used in 
Matt. and -er in John. In the note on Luke i. 26 in his 8th ed. he thinks this evan- 
gelist used the form in -e, with the exception of -pd in iv.16]. The name David 
(in the mss. commonly written Aad) appears now in Lachmann in the form 
-Aaveld throughout (not Aavid or Aafid), and Tdf. [and Treg.] have followed him 
in this respect. In reference to other names there is no such harmony between the 
editions, e.g. Kfs and Kels [Lchm. with whom Tdf. now and Treg. agree], Xopa¢iy 
[Lchm.] and -eiy |Tdf. Treg.], paggi [Lchm. Treg.] and fa@Bel [Tdf., cf. Prol. 
‘ed. 7, p. li.], XepouBiy. and xepouBelvy Lchm. [Tdf. ed. 8; Treg.] Heb. ix. 5. The 
Greek mode of writing the name Beelzebub (as Luther [so A. V.] has it after the 
Vulgate) is BeeACeSova, that of Belial is more probably BeAlap 2 Cor. vi. 15 Taf. 
[ed. 8; ‘'reg.]. See on this subject Tdf. ed. 2. p. 34 |Alf. N.T. Vol. I. prol. p. 
94 sq. |. 

2 As respects the accentuation Ml:Adros see Fritzsche on Mark p. 671; Winer p. 
52 (51). Bekker in his edition of Josephus always marks this and similar proper 
names with the circumflex; and the recent editors of the N. T. have decided in 
favor of this mode of writing. See Tisch. pref. p. 36 [ed. 7, p. lxi. In ed. 8 he 
writes Te:Aaros ; see his note on Matt. xxvii. 2]. Elsewhere the long « in words 
‘of Latin origin appears marked simply with the acute (not circumflex) ; as, cevdro. 
“(Plut. Romul. 13), Avydpe, &AAuydpe (26), kwueoodroy (Moral. p. 726). 
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writings.! Dissyllables after perispomena are not marked as 
enclitic ; hence sais éorix, yuvarxav twov, etc. Of. Herm. de 
emend. rat. I. 71, 73. 


MuraTIons OF THE CONSONANTS. 
B §16,N.3; H. §§ 41 sq. 60; C. § 151 sqq.; J. §§ 34. 33; 

The use of oo for rr, described as mainly Ion‘e, is in the 
N. T. the only traditional spelling with most words, as reptaads, 
Oddacca, yroooa, Tdcow, etc. In the Comparative, the forms 
Kpelcowy, éhdoowy are interchanged with xpeirtwy, éddtrov ; 
and in certain words derived from them the tr has become 
established, as é\atrow, éXaTTovéw, HTTNUa, HTTAcOaL. 

The combination pp is exchanged with po, e.g. Oappéw and 
Oapoéw (see Wahl, clav. min.). But instead of dppnv Lehm. 
has everywhere (even in Rev. xii. 5,13) restored the form 
with po [so Treg.; and Tdf. also except in Rom. i. 27]. 


ASPIRATES. 
B. § 17, N.1; H. § 72; C. §167; J. § 23. 

The use of an aspirate before a smooth breathing conflicts, 
indeed, with the general rules of orthography, which are ob- 
served also in the N.T., yet in several instances is pretty well 
established. Thus we have, e.g. éfide Acts iv. 29 [éride Tdf.], 
apidw Phil. ii. 23, épetSev Luke i. 25 Tdf. [ed. 7], aberaifovtes 
vi. 835 Lehm., ovx Iovdairds Gal. ii. 14 (Tdf. ody’, as cod. A has, 
e.g. in ody’ dyecGe Luke xvii. 22) — to write it thus with the 
apostrophe was the almost universal usage, see Schneider on Plat. 
Rep. p. 455; Anecd. Bekk. p. 683 sq. On the other hand, in | 
the mss. we also find often ov« edpov (Exod. xvi. 27), ov« &vexa 
in Hermas, etc.; but see below p. 10. On the omission of as- 
piration Cate gornxev) see Tdf.’s note on John viii. 44. [He 
writes, érictatae for éficratas in 1 Thess. v. 8.] Further 

eg’ enarids Acts ii. 26 [(Tdf. édra.); Rom. viii. 20 Tdf. ; iv. 18 
Lehm.], ovx #yarnoay Rev. xii. 11, ovx idov Acts ii. 7, odx 
értyos xix. 23 Lehm., cf. xii. 18; see Lachmann’s pref. p. 42. 
The aspiration édms occurs also in inscriptions; see Franz, 
Epigr.111. It is possible that the retention of the digamma in 
single words (cf. the Lat. video) occasioned these irregularities, 
which occur elsewhere also, see Winer p. 40 (44). 

B,'§ 18, N. 2; H. § 65, ¢.; ©. § 159, d.; J. §31,a.5 W. p. 44. 

The form €6v0y, which formerly stood in the text (1 Cor. 

v. 7) has now given place again to the regular form é7v0n. 


1 The oldest manuscripts have in general few or no accents; s e Hug, Finl. § 50. 
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Dovstine or Consonants. 
B. §21, 8; H. §40b.; C. §159; D. § 96; J. § 22, 8. 

Lachmann, following manuscripts, has often introduced again 
in spelling proper names 60 instead of 70, and Tischendorf 
[and Tregelles also] has in part followed him in this. Thus 
in Lehm. [Tdf. Treg.] we always find Ma6@aios (even in Acts 
i. 13) Ma6dv, but in Lchm. [Treg.] Mar@dr Luke iii. 24 
[Tdf. Ma60d0; Treg. Ma6@dr in Luke iii. 29]; and in Lehm. 
MarOias Acts i. 23 [Treg. Tdf. Ma0@.]. Since in matters of 
orthography no uniformity can be attained either by following 
Mss. or inscriptions, it seems advisable here, where the two 
modes of writing cannot have been governed by any difference 
in sound (cf. Lehm. pref. p. 40), to follow out consistently 
either the spelling with 60 (which occurs here and there in 
inscriptions also), or that with 7@ as the grammarians prescribe. 

The name Zacchaeus is written Zaxyaios by all; on the other 
hand, the spelling of ’Amdéa Philem. 2, Sdzdeipa Acts v. i, is 
doubtful. 

On the neglect to double p see p. 32. 


x 


CHANGES OF vy. 
B. § 25, N. 8; H. § 52; C. § 166; D. § 101; J. 28; W. p. 48; Taf. ed. 7, Prol. p. xvii sq, 

The rule that cvy in composition, before o followed by 
another consonant, and before €, drops its v, is often disregarded 
in the N. T.; thus we always find cuvaetavpotv, cvvetpatioTns, 
ouvojv, cuvtnteiv, cbvtvyos. In other words, however, the omis- 
sion is made, e.g. cucratixes, cvatevdtw, cvaToyelv, cvaTpépo, 
avotpopy, cvoynuatifev. See Wahl’s clavis, and Lachmann’s 
pref. p. 40. Further, the oldest (uncial) mss. often omit the 
‘assimilation of the v in the two prepositions ody and év before 
labials and palatals, sometimes also before % and o, thus 
ouvraparaBeiv, cuvpabntns, cuvkabiodvtav, éveaxeiv, évryeypap- 
peeves, cuvrAvTrovpevos, civcwpa, etc., and likewise in separated 
words é& péow (only in the Apocalypse does Tdf. [ed. 7; ef. 
Prol. to Sept. ed. 4, p. lxxii] write them always as one word: 
éupéow), ev Kavé. In particular it may be noticed that in com- 
pounds with év and ctv cod. Vat. (and Sin.) almost always neg- 
lects assimilation when these prepositions preserve their proper 
signification ; see Bttm.’s Rev. of Kuenen and Cobet’s ed. of 
cod, Vat. in the theol. Stud. u. Krit. for 1862 p. 180. On the 
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other hand, the mode of writing as one word is often found, as éu- 
Heo, éyxava, cupnaor, ete. [Tdf. writes évmpocGev in Rev. iv. 6.] 
Movasrze Finat Lerrers. 
B. §26.2and 4; H. §78sq.; C. §1628q.; D. § 85; J. §20.2; W. p. 41sq. 

In the earlier editions the rules of the grammarians in ref- 
erence to v épedxvaotixdy were followed. These, however, were 
found to be so seldom sustained by the manuscripts, that at 
present Tischendorf has retained v éedxvotixdv before every 
consonant without exception, and has carried out this rule 
consistently, with very few exceptions, throughout the N. T. 
[i.e. in ed. 7, cf. Prol. p. lili; in ed. 8 he has dropped it in 
seve-al cases, following the best mss.; see the note below.] 
Lachmann (in his large edition) also writes it before all the 
consonants ; yet in particular cases, following ihe mss., he has 
not admitted it; these, however, almost disappear in the mul- 
titude that remain: eg. Matt. vi. 24; John ix. 80,32; Acts ii. 
6, 22, 40; vii. 25; ix. 22; x. 40; xii. 6; xxi.383; Rom. ii. 8; 
Rev. xix. 17; Luke xvii. 29, ete.2 

The numeral e’xoot appears everywhere, even at the end of 
a sentence and before a vowel (Acts i. 15 [yet Treg. -ow]), 
without v égeXxvarixov. So too in the O. T., see Tdf’s. ed. 
praef. p. xxxiv. [ed. 4; cf. N. T. ed. 7, p. liv.]. 

Precisely the same procedure occurs in connection with 
ovrws, so that the other form ofr is at present almost com- 
pletely banished from the text [cf. Tdf. ed. 7, p. liii]. There 
are rare exceptions again in Lelm. ; as, Phil. iii. 17; Acts xxiii. 
11; Rom. i. 15; vi. 19, ete. 


’ Perhaps we can hardly hope ever to succeed in clearing up this point, since, as 
“he liberty of later times in the use of y was manifestly unrestrained, and the thing 
itself is so trivial, the transcribers (learned and unlearned) of the N. T. books felt 
little hesitation in employing or omitting it at option. Consequently the consis- 
tent introduction of the v épeaxvorixdy throughout may be justified as a silent con- 
fession of the impossibility of tracing out the original mode of spelling of the 
authors themselves ; and so much the more, as the cases in which all the mss. em- 
ploy v contrary to the grammatical rule appear to be very frequent, while cases of 
the other class (in which ad/ mss. omit it), are extremely rare. It would only be 
necessary, then, to bring one’s self to use the v in these rare cases contrary to the 
mss., as in Luke xvi. 13; Matt. vi. 24 (Suet Tdf. [so too Treg.] even in ed. 7, with 
the remark: sic codd. unc. omnes, ut videtur [cf. note on Luke l.c. ed. 8]). If we are 
unwilling to do this, then Lachmann’s [and Tdf.’s?] method of allowing here as 
elsewhere the authority of the oldest mss. to decide, deserves unqualificdly the 
preference, as affording the only stable anchorage in the matter. To be sure, we 
should need in that case a more careful collation of the manuscripts in reference 
to this particular than we now possess. 
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10 CRASIS AND ELISION. 


The case is quite different with respect to wéypus and dyprs. 
Both these forms never occur before consonants, out always 
péxps and dype. On the other hand, peypus is regularly used 
before vowels, e.g. péypus 0d, wéxpis aluaros Heb. xii.4. Only 
dpi stands several times even before vowels; but not always 
without reason. For while in the common phrase d&ypus od 
the word remains everywhere unaltered, dyps is everywhere 
used, manifestly to avoid cacophony, in the phrase dype fs 
*épas: Matt. xxiv. 38; Luke i.20; xvii. 27; Acts i. 2,cf. xxiii. i, 
Elsewhere the two forms are interchanged before vowels, as 
&xpus [-ps Treg. Tdf.] airyiis Acts xx. 11, dypus [-pe Treg. Tdf.] 
Anniou dopov xxviii. 15, dyps (dxpus Rec.) jpepav wévte xx. 6. 


B. §27, N.1; H. §24D.c.; C. §180¢.; J. §10, obs. 2; W. p. 43. 

Instead of &vexa, évexev (p. 72), the Ionic form etvexev some- 
times occurs (which is not unknown to the Attics also, see 
Buttmann’s ausf. Sprachl.), as od etvexev Luke iv. 18, etvexev 
ths So&ns 2 Cor. iii. 10. As respects termination, the forms 
&vexev and eivexev stand before vowels and consonants, but &vexa 
only before consonants (Matt. xix. 5; Acts xxvi. 21, cf. the 
variant in Mark xiii. 9). 


Crasis AND Exision. 
B. §§ 29. 80; H. §§ 68. 70; ©. §§ 124. 127; D. §§ 130. 188; J. §§ 18.17; W. p. 46. 

Since the writers of the New Testament were far from feeling 
such a dislike to hiatus, as, for example, the Attic orators felt, 
the two means of preventing it, viz. Crasis and Elision, are no 
longer employed in all the cases mentioned in the Grammars. 

As respects Crasis, although it is by no means wanting in 
the N.T., yet it is restricted to a number of customary instances, 
very common in other writings also; and even in these it is far 
from being uniform. Thus we find, for example, xayoi and 
kai éwol, Kayo and Kalb éyo, xaxet and xal éxel, radtdé and Ta 
avva; further, todvavtiov, tovvoya, dv for cal édv (for so it is 
to »e taken even in Mark vi. 56, — for details respecting cay see 
the Syntax, p.360),etc. In the recent printed editions, how- 
ever, there is little agreement in this particular, because the 
manuscripts very often exhibit both modes of writing. 

Elision continues to be most frequently observed with dard 
and the prepositions, as dard, dia, etc. Yet the elided and the 
full mode of writing are constantly interchanged ; and indeed, 
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th.s is more or less the case in profane authors also. As re- 
spects other words, frequently written elsewliere with the 
apostrophe, as 6é, Té, ye, ovdé, HsTe, dpa, fva, thus much at least 
may be positively affirmed: that elision has passed almost com- 
pletely out of use; hence these words are regularly written in 
full, even where ordinary prose certainly would not have 
neglected elision. However, in such a matter as elision (and 
crasis) it is not advisable to proceed with rigorous consistency, 
as Winer maintains [p. 40], since every writer must be allowed 
the liberty of occasionally employing elision at his option, even 
in cases where he ordinarily neglects it (Matt. xxiii. 16; 1 John 
ii. 5; Acts xix. 2; Heb. viii. 4; ix. 25; Rom. ix. 7, ete.). 

Remark. The quotation from Menander in 1 Cor. xv. 33 is written 
by Tdf. [so N] in full (xpyord [Treg. xpijora]), according to the mss., 
by Lchm. with the apostrophe xpyo6" (as a quotation), but not as the 
earlier editions have it ypqo6’, contrary to the rule (B. § 30, 3; H. 
§ 100; C.§ 774; D. § 188; J. § 68, 2). 

The current formula rod7’ éorw is always written with the apostrophe, 
and by many (Lchm. also [Treg. in the majority of instances]) as a 
single word, because it had become a complete adverb (like dyAovdrt, ete.). 


Decrension: Tar Duat. 
B. § 88, 8; H. § 115; C..§ 178; D. § 149; J. § 72. 
The Dual, in the language of the N. T. as in Latin, has 
wholly passed out of use, in nouns as well as in verbs. 


First DEcLENSION. 
B. § 84,2; H. § 134; C. § 1948q.; D. § 161; J. § 78. 

The rule that after p the Gen. ends in as is sometimes dis- 
regarded ; as, ove(pns, mpaépns (Acts xxvii. 80 Lchm. [Tdf.]), 
Trnupvpys Luke vi. 48 [Treg.] Tdf. (cod. 'Sin.), payaipns, -pn, 
but not throughout (Acts xii. 2 etc. [Lchm.]), amrdelpy Acts 
v. 1 Taf. [w*]. This is not to be looked upon as an Jonism 
otherwise the Nom. also would be oze/pyn, mpopy. But p in 
these words has only the influence of any other consonant 
before a; that is to say, it allows the flexion in 7 to follow in 
the Gen. and Dat. Now as these words according to the rule 
for quantity (B. § 34, N. II, 1.) have a short in the Nom., the 

‘acventuation must be oveipa and also by consequence mpdpa 
(uchm. [Tdf.] mpépa Acts xxvii. 41,— on this spelling, which 
is common in mss., see Dindorf in Steph. Thesaur. sub voce ; 
Etym. Magn. 692; Cobet, Praef. ad N.T. Vat. p. 12; Nov. 
Lect. 204.); see besides, Lchm. pref. I. p. 43. 
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Quite isolated, yet sufficiently attested by mss. [Sin. also], 
is the Gen. in 7s also from a pure in ouverduins Acts v. 2; cf. 
Tdf. pref. (1849) p. xxiv, note 1, [ed. 7, p. liv], Exod. viii. 
21. 24; 1 Sam. xxv. 20 (Vat.). 

To the examples of abstract substantives in e/a with a long 
may be added from the N. T. the following: épieia working 
Jor hire—commouly accented falsely, and dpeoxeta desire to 
please, from épWevouar and dpeoxevouar (apéoxera Col. i. 10 
Lchm. Taf. [eds. 2,7; Treg. ; Tdf. ed. 8 -xia]). 

Concerning the Doric Genitive in a of proper names in as see below, 
p- 20. 

Seconp DEcLENsIoN. 
B. § 85; H. $188 sq.; C. § 199; D. § 166 sq.; J. §85sq. 

Several substantives in os, which ordinarily have but one 
gender, occur in the N.T. now as Masculine, now as 
Feminine. Thus: 

1) % ALpos famine,—a use noted as Doric by old gram- 
marians, and common also in the Sept., see Is. viii. 21. As 
Fem. it appears in Luke xv. 14; Acts xi. 28 (where formerly the 
Masc. stood, and some Mss. give even Ayov péyav ... rus, re 
specting which see in the Syntax, p. 81); as Mase. in Luke iv. 25. 

2) 1) Batos bramble, elsewhere also the current form (see 
Pape) Luke xx. 87; Acts vii. 35. On the other hand rod Barou. 
(tis Barov Rec.) Mark xii. 26. 

3) Respecting o and » Agvds see § 123, 7, p. 81. 

To the feminines which are properly Adjectives add from 
the N. T. 1) dBvocos bottomless deep, in the earlier writers only 
an adjective ; see Pape. 

The Voe. in e of words in os is very common in the N. T., 
as xupie, didacxare, hapicaie, Tudré, etc. Yet the other form 
also (like the Nom.) is not rare, as vids AavelS Matt. i. 20, ete. ; 
and it is the less so, since, as will be shown in §129a. 5, p. 140, 
even the full form of the Nom. with the Article takes the place 
of the Voc., as 6 Oeds, etc. As a rare exception must be noted 
Geé pov Matt. xxvii. 46, found also in the Sept., e.g. 2 Esdr. 
ix. 6; Judd, xvi. 28; xxi. 3; Sap. ix. 1. 


Cowrracts. 
B, §86; H. § 144; C. § 200; D. $169; J. § 85, 2. 
The regular forms of the Gen. and Dat. of vods (vob, v) are 
quite unknown to the writers of the N. T., and the heteroclite 
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forms of the 8d Declension, in general more current in the 
later language (Ausf. Sprachl. I. p. 154), are the only ones in 
use: tod vods, TO vol, see Wahl. The Gen. of adods also is 
moos in Acts xxvii. 9. 

Of. écrodv (John xix. 36) in the Plural only the uncontracted 
forms dcréa, dotéwy occur: Matt. xxiii. 27; Luke xxiv. 89; 
Heb. xi. 22. 


Artic DECLENSION. 
B. § 87; H. $146; C. § 200; D.§170; J. § 86. 

The forms reds, vedss (from which comes vewxdpos Acts xix. 
35) of the Attic Declension are wholly unused in the N. T.; 
Aads, vads are always used instead. Concerning proper names 
in -ws see p. 20 below. The N.T. form for dvwyeov (derived 
from avo and yf) is dvdyavov Lehm. Tdf. [Treg.], or dvadyasov 
Tdf. [only in ed. 2 in Mark], Mark xiv. 15; Luke xxii. 12,—a 
Dorism (see An. Cram. II. p. 181, 14, and cf. Mullach, Gr. 
Vulgarspr. p. 21; Ahrens, Dial. Dor. p.187). Cf. «redvw p. 61. 


TxirD DECLENSION. 
B. §41, N.2; H. § 164. 


Respecting the (later) accentuation got, ejpvé (1 Tim. ii. 7) 
see Winer p. 50 (49) and the works there referred to [also 
Lipsius, Gram. Untersuch. p. 86sq.; Tdf. (eds. 7,8) and Treg, 
write xjpvE]. Like «fpvé we must then, with Tdf. [Treg.], 
accent @7\wE also (Acts xxiv. 8, etc.). 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 
B, § 44; H. § 157; C. §204; D. p. 102; J. § 92, 88q. 
From ydpis the (rare and later) Accusative ydpita twice 
occurs: Jude 4; Acts xxiv. 27 Lchm. [now Tdf. also, and Treg. ], 
ef. xxv. 9. 


As a peculiarity of the Alexandrian dialect in general is to be noticed 
the appending of the Acc. v to the regularly formed Acc. in a, of which 
a great number of examples from the Sept. may be seen in Sturz, Dial. 
Alex. p.127; on v.éedx. with the Acc. cf. Lob. Parall. p. 142 sq.; Tdf. 
7 [cf. 8] on Heb. vi. 19 [and ed. 7 prol. p. lv]. Recent editors have 
with reason hesitated to adopt this form of the Case in the N. T. where 
it has been transmitted in a few instances, particularly by cod. Alex. (e.g. 
Rom. xvi. 11 ovyyevfv [Treg.]), because it is not sufficiently guaranteed 
by other mss. Lchm. [Tdf. ed. 7, not 8] has admitted 1t only in the 
Apocalypse, e.g. dpoevay xii. 13, eixdvay xiii. 14, pivay xxii. 2, rodjonv 
i. 13 [Lchm. in ed. min. only]. In Heb. vi. 19 also, some [Tdf. ed. 7; 
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Treg.] would read dogadfv; this form, however, Lchm. has not 
adopted (as Winer asserts p. 69 (67) —[yet correctly, as respects 
Lachmann’s stereotype ed.]) as [in his larger ed.] he there accents 
dogadyjv, and consequently takes it as a metaplasm after the Ist 
declension. Tdf. [2, 8] has doa with cod. Vat. [and Sin.], which 
is perhaps to be preferred (cf. dxhw x. 23, povoyerf xi. 17). The 
Acc. Aiav (from Zevs) Acts xiv. 12 Tdf. ed. 7, is not sustained by 
codd. Vat. and Sin. 
_ Corrracts. 
B. § 49, N. 8; H. $176sq.; C. § 207; D. § 181; J. §111, 1b. 

The Genitive Plural of neuters in os, whenever it occurs in 
the N.T., retains the uncontracted form épéwv Rev. vi. 15, 
xevr\éov Heb. xiii. 15. But that of éros, year, is always érav ; 
see the Lexx. 

PartiaL ConTRACTION. 
B. §50; H. § 185 sq.; C. § 219; D. §186sq.; J. § 100. 

The contraction of this class of words (which was often 
neglected by Attic writers, B. §50, N. 3) is wholly omitted in the 
N. T.,— and that not only in the Nominative (éy@ves Luke 
ix. 13), but also in the Accusative Plural iy@vas Matt. xiv. 17, 
araxvas xii. 1, Boas Jno. ii. 14, 15, Borpuas Rev. xiv. 18, ete. ; 
see Wahl. 

ConTRACTS IN ts ETC. GEN. ews. 
B. § 51; H. § 185 sq.; C. § 220; D. § 1868q.; J. § 101. 

Words of this class are uniformly contracted in the N. T.; 
indeed, contractions like wnydév and Gen. juicous Plur. 7a 
jpion (B. 851, N. 5) from the later and less pure Attic seem to 
have been the only forms in use in the language of the N. T., 
thus rév wnyev John xxi. 8; Rev. xxi. 17, juécous Mark vi. 23, 


probably also ra sjuion Luke xix. 8 (juicea Lehm. jyicera Td. 


[Treg.]). On the origin of the spelling ra jytoea (for which 
codd. Vat. and Sin. itacistically give 2ulova) see Bttm.’s Rev. 


of Kuenen and Cobet in the theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1862, p. 194. 


The Genitive in -ews of neuter nouns of this class is used also 


in the N. T.; as, owdrews Matt. xiii. 81 and often. 


ConTRActTs IN eds. 
B. § 52; H. $189; ©. §220; D. §190; J. § 97. 
The Acc. Plural in éas, as it is not found at all in later Greek, 


‘so too it does not occur in the language of the N. T., and the 


form in e?s is the only one current; accordingly, dpysepeds 
ypapparels ryovels, imzels, etc. ; see Wahl. 
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.Varyine ConTRACTION. 
B. §53; H. § 178; C. §218¢.; J. § 129, 2, 

The Acc. of dys which occurs four times (see Wahl) is 
never tyid, but always dye7, as sometimes also even in the 
earlier writers. 

NEUTERS IN as. 
B. § 54; H. § 168, 182 D.; C. §2220.; D. §181; J. § 103, 28g. 

The contracted forms of xépas and répas are wholly unknown 
to the language of the N. T., as in general to the Alexandrian 
dialect ; hence always Képata, tépata, Kepdtav, etc. see Wahl. 
The Plural of xpéas, on the other hand, is ta xpéa, Rom. xiv. 
21 ete. 

The Ionic change of a into € occurs once (Luke i. 36) in the Dative 
ype, which the Text. Recept. against all the mss. has altered into 
Yipe- 

ConTRACTS IN ov. 
B. §55; H. §175; C. §211; D. § 184; J. § 129, Obs. 2. 

The uncontracted forms of Comparatives in wy are, even in 
the Nom. Plur. (e.g. Acts xxvii. 12), used indiscriminately 
with the contracted forms (xix. 32 etc.). 


Anomatous DEcrEension. 
B. §56, N.1; H. § 197sq. 5 C. § 228 sq, 

It seems to be expedient for convenience of reference to 
bring together here under a single head what is to be said 
respecting the declension of 

Foreign Proper Names, - 
as well as of certain other names of persons and foreign (i.e. 
not Greek) words. 

1. As was remarked above, p. 5 sq., proper names which re- 
main unaltered dispense with all inflection, even when their 


ending seems to render them capable of it, as ‘Iepuyo, Sapaw. 


(Acts vii. 10), "Eppaods, “Evas, DeOonuavh (Lchm. [Treg.] 
-vei ['Tdf. -vei, cf. ed. 7 Prol. p. lxi]), ByOgay7 [Lchm., Treg. 
(except Luke xix. 29); Tdf. -yy, cf. also ed. 7, Prol. p. lv, Ixi] ; 
many in -ov, as "Aapav, "Eopav, ZaBovrAdv, Sapypov, Fwy, 
Teéenv!, and in -a, as Sdpa, Swa, pdvva, Bydecd4, SX dperrra, 
Toxyo04, Kavi, ete. 

2, As soon, however, as the word undergoes a change, 


1 That the inflection of ‘the Lexicons Tededv, -Gvos, is incorrect see Heb. xi. 32,. 


and cf, in the O. T. Judges vii. 14, 18 etc. 
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especially such a change as gives it a declinable ending, in- 
flection takes place according to analogy. It is not to be 
overlooked that names well-known and of frequent occurrence, 
such as Jesus, Moses, Solomon, Jerusalem, etc., have accom- 
modated themselves in popular usage to the Greek vocal laws 
much more frequently than names less familiar. Cf. the 
Genealogies. 

3. The transformation into Greek took place most simply 
with nouns which already had an ending resembling Greek, or 
whose ending allowed itself easily to be made such. So in 
particular with proper names in wy. These have ordinarily 
Gen. -wvos, etc., as Japwv Acc. Japadva Acts ix. 35 (Tdf. Sdpwva 
[Treg. -va]), Yedev -dvos, 2'uwv -wvos, (on the other hand the 
less altered name Svpedv is indeclinable, Rev. vii. 7). But 
the name Solomon has a twofold inflection: As it took in 
Greek the form Zodopwewv, there resulted according to the 
analogy of similar well-known names, like Hevoddv, the in- | 
flection Yodouay (for so the Nom. must then be accented) 
Yorousrros, etc. ; or, according to the analogy of BaSvadv, the 
inflection Yoropuer, -dvos, etc. Both modes of inflection have 
been received into the text in Lachmann’s edition, even in the 
same writer (e.g. Matt. i. 6 and xii. 42),—a phenomenon 
which occurs several times in the case of such familiar names ; 
see Moses, Jerusalem, etc. below. Tdf., however, has given 
the preference everywhere [except Acts iii. 11 and v. 12; in vii. 
47 he writes Sa\wpyov; cf. his note on Matt. vi. 29, and ed. 7, 
p. liv] to the inflection -@vos, etc. [so Treg., yet Acts vii. 47 
-av|. With the twofold inflection of SoAoudr cf. that of the 
old Greek name Yaprndév Gen. Saprnddvos and Yapwyjdovtcs. 

4, Latin words and proper names, likewise, are shaped ac- 
cord’ng to analogy and inflected agreeably to Latin declension, 
as Aeyewy (legio) Neys@vos, Matt. xxvi. 53 [Treg. also] ; Luke 
viii. 80, on the other hand Aeyiév Mark v. 9, 15 (the spelling 
Aeyidv has on the whole the greatest ms. authority in its favor 
[cod. Sin. also] ; so Tdf. everywhere, see ed. 7, Prol. p. 1 
[and note on Mark v. 9 in ed. 8]); edpaxtrAwv (Vulg. euroaquilo, 
it is wanting in the lexicons) Acts xxvii. 14 Lcehm. [Treg. Tdf.] 
Northeast wind, formed like euroauster, evpdvotos; Ark 
-xos, Kaicap -os, etc. Nouns in ens receive in the Nom., in 
accordance with Greek vocal laws (B. § 25), the form in -y;, 
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as Kyjuns, Kpjoxns, Iovdns, and are declined KAnpevtos, etc. 
Phil. iv. 3. 

5. Further, the following nouns are Grecized by appending 
to them (or coining for them) Greek final syllables: 1 

Feminines in a Gen. -ns, etc.; for example, Tafa (Gen. -ys, 
Dat. -y in the O. T., as, Zech. ix. 5; Josh. xi. 22) Ace. -av. 
Further, yéevva, yeévyns, ete. ; from Latin, weuSpdva Acc. plural 
-vas, at TaBépvas, etc. 

6. Feminines in a Gen. -as, as Mapia, -as, -a, -av. In this 
noun, however, the inflected form is constantly interchanged 
with the indeclinable form Mapidy [yet according to Tdf. ed. 
T, p. xxxv, the best mss. favor the former]: Nom. Matt. xiii. 
50; Luke i. 27; ii. 19 (John xi. 82; xx. 18, Tdf. [Treg.]), 
Dat. Luke ii. 5 (Acts i. 14 Tdf. [Treg.]), Acc. Matt. i. 20; 
Luke ii. 16; John xi. 19 (Rom. xvi. 6 Tdf.), Voc. Luke i. 30 
(John xx. 16 Tdf. [Treg.]). Further, Jaudpeca (not -eia, Acts 
viii. 14) [Tdf. now everywhere Sapapia] -cias, -eia, BnOavia, 
-ias, -ia. Mép6a John xi. 1 (to which Wahl incorrectly gives 
the Gen. -ns) and probably ”Avva also (to judge from the Dative 
“Avva in the O. T. 1 Sam. i. 2, 5, ete.) and Eva (not Eva) 
Evav have the Genitive in -as, contrary to the main rule, but 
in accordance with the inflection of other Greek proper names 
as Anéa, etc. (B. § 84,2; H.§ 126; 0.§195). Of Sovedwa, and 
*Iwdvva none of the inflected forms occur in the N. T.2. Bné- 
caida forms its Accusative in -dv Mark vi. 45, etc., but is 
otherwise indeclinable: John i. 45; xii. 21. From the Latin 
KovoTwoia, -as, etc. 

Feminines in » Gen. -ys: -7 Idan, Jaron, etc. 

7. Masculines in ns, -ov, 7, -7v, ¢.g. "Imdvyns, Iopddvns, 
and, from the Latin, codpdyrns (quadrans), garrovns (paenula 
gawvorns Poll.). *Iwdvyns (in cod. Vat. almost always, in Sin. 
often written with one v: "Iwdvyjs) forms its Dat. according to 
the same ss. also Iwavver (Iwdver),— heteroclitically there- 
fore; cf. Mavojs No. 11, p. 19. 

8. Masculines in as, -ov, -g, -av. This inflection appears 
in many words, but always with a preceding vowel, « or e, as 
‘Tepeulas, "Hoaias, Bapayias, ’Efexias (Lchm. -eias ; Gen. -ov 

1In other writers, as Josephus, etc., this is done with a far largér number of 
names than in the Old and New Test. 


2 On the other hand, in the O. T. the Gen. of Zwodvva (Zwodvyns) occurs in 


Sus. 27. 
8 
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2 Kings xviii. 13, etc.), Zayapias, "Hdias, “Ieyovtas (Gen. -ov 
1 Chron iii. 17, -a Bar. i. 8), Iwodas (-ov 2 Kings xxiii. 34, -a 
Jer. xxv. 1), Marrablas, Ovpias, "Avdpéas; and probably also 
Mecclas, MarOlas, Otlas, Iovvias, of none of which has the 
Gen. been preserved. Respecting ’Avavdas see below, 13,c) p. 20. 

9. Masculines and Feminines in os, -ov, etc.; as, IdxwBos, 
Sadros see p. 6, Zaxyaios, MabGaios, Iderpos, 1) Aapackés, etc., 
and those formed by change of the Latin ending ws: Isv7v0s 
Tliaros, Kovdptos, [émdos, Horiodo. (Puteoli), Xapos i.e. 
Caurus or Corus Northwest wind (wanting in Pape) Acts 
xxvii. 12. : 

Neuters in ov from the Latin: ¢payéAdwov flagellum John ii. 
15, covdapiov, pidtov a mile, etc. 

10. Neuters in a, -wv,-ors,-a. This inflection is followed 
by several names of cities, formed after the analogy of 7a 


* ABSnpa, Oudrespa, etc., — especially by Jerusalem: 74 “Lepood- 


dupa, -wv, -o1s; this inflected form, however, is constantly in- 
terchanged (often in close proximity) with the O. T. indeclinable 
form 7 ‘Iepovcadjp, eg. Luke ii. 22 and 25,42 and 43. In 
address the Jewish form is always used (Matt. xxiii. 87, etc.). 
John uses only the first form ra ‘I. (see Heydler, iiber die 
Namen Hierosolyma, etc., Progr., Frankf. 1856). The third 
form given in the lexicons is found in only a single passage in 
the whole Bible: Matt. ii. 8 m@ca ‘IepocoAvpa. Yet we cannot 
infer from this an inflection in -s, -7, etc. as given in the lex- 
icons, since in this passage “IepocoAvpa seems to be used more 
like the indeclinable “Iepovcadrju (moreover maca is wanting 
in cod. D), and consequently, as the name of a city, has been 
construed as feminine. Such a combination certainly would 
have been impossible to a native Greek author. 

On the other hand Iomoppa has both inflections: Gen. -as, 
and -ov Dat.-ow. In the O.T. the forms in -wy and -o.s do not 
occur (but Nom. and Acc. -a Gen. -as) so that these forms seem 
to have been first developed in the N. T. by the word’s being 
frequently connected with ra Sddoua (-wv, -o1s) which is always 
neuter. 

Avééa has -7s in the Gen. (Acts ix. 38 [Tdf. Treg. give -as]), 
but just Vefore it twice occurs inflected like a Neuter ina: Acc. 
Avédéa vs. 82, 35; Josephus (B. J. 1, 15, 6 ad fin.) uses it as a 
Neut. Plur.; ef. Ijpoppa in the 0. T. Ovdrespa on the other 
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hand (of which the Gen. in -wy occurs Acts xvi. 14, the Dat. 
in -ovs Rev. ii. 18) has once the Acc. in -av, Rev. i. 11; and 
Avorpa in Lycaonia has its Dat. in -ovs, but for its Acc. ray 
Avotpav Acts xiv. 6, 8, 21, etc. 

11. Masculinesin ns of the third declension. Here belongs 
especially the name Mwvofs. Its first syllable is in recent 
editions almost uniformly written wv, and probably therefore 
in the solitary passage where Lchm. has left the simple o 
(Rom. ix. 15), the other spelling wu is with Tdf. [Treg., sox 
also] to be restored [Tdf’ puts a diaeresis over the v, see 
ed. 7, p. lxii; and cf. Grimm’s Lexicon]. The common inflec- 
tion is Gen.(uniformly) -éws, Dat. -e?, Acc. -éa (Luke xvi. 29),— 
thus quite after the analogy of the Greek word “Apys; hence 
it is idle to assume an unused Nominative form in evs, as is 
generally done in the lexicons. In addition to these forms 
there have been preserved (according to the Declension which 
follows) a Dative in -7 twice, Rom. ix. 15 (Tdf. Mwice? [Treg. 
-ef] Acts vii. 44, and an Accusative -#y four times, Acts vi. 11; 
vii. 85; 1 Cor. x. 2; Heb. iii. 8. On the derivation and 
spelling of the word see also Fr. on Rom. ix. 15, and cf. Joseph. 
adv. Ap. 1. 31. 

Further Mavacojs, — the Acc. of which ends in - Matt. 1.10 
(Gen. -4 Sept.), and "Iwefs with a twofold inflection "Iwaijros 
(Mark vi. 3; xv. 40) and ’Iwof in accordance with the Declen- 
sion which follows. 

12. There still remain a large number of foreign names and 
words, which follow none of the modes of inflection described 
above, yet among which there exists a great and obvious 
analogy. Mehlhorn (Gr. Gram. p. 182) appropriately proposes 
for all these words a special declension, which on account of 
the simplicity of its endings he calls the weak inflection. The 
following is the Table: 


as ‘a g av a 
m8 0 2 my i] 
os @ @ ov @ 


ous ou ou OuVv ou ‘ 
The first two series, it will be noticed, are founded on the first 
declension, the remaining two upon the second. This inflec- 
tion is ordinarily, but not invariably, distinguished by the 
vircumflex on the last syllable. 
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13 A. Words in as. The inflection of these, especially 
when they are not perispomena, agrees closely with that of 
words which have the Doric Genitive (p. 12; ef. H. § 136 
Rem. d.), as AvviBas etc., and has manifestly been formed after 
the analogy of this declension. In later times this was the 
most usual inflection of foreign proper names, and of such as had 
undergone a violent abbreviation (as Ade£Gs from ’AdéEavdpos); 
and many newly-formed words followed it. Here belong 

a) All circumflexed proper names, as "Iwvas, Owpuds, Bap- 
paBas, BapoaBas, Knas, Kywras (John xix. 25), Xoulas ; 
further "Apteuas, Anuas, Emadpas, ‘Eppas, Znvas, Ocvdas, 
Aovxas, Mercds, Odupras, Tlappevas, Sxevas, Stepavas, sup- 
posed to be mere abbreviations of current Greek names, as 
"Aprepidwpos, Anuntpros, Errappoditos, Znvddwpos (Anec. Bek. 
p. 857), Aovesavés, Medéaypos, Tappevidys, etc. 

b) Circumflexed appellatives of foreign origin, e.g. copBavas, 
caravas, papwras Gen. -d, etc. 

c) Barytone proper names whose last syllable is preceded 
by a consonant, as "Avvas, Apéras, BapvaBas, Iovéas Luke i. 
39; Mark vi. 3, etc.), Kaidgas (or Kaipas Luke iii. 2 Lchm.) ; 
from the Latin, "Aypimmas Agrippa. The same analogy, 
doubtless, was followed also by “Avtimwas (Avtimartpos?), 
Kneorras (Kveorartpos? Luke xxiv. 18), “EAvpwas; and from 
the Latin, "AxdvrAas Aquila, Firas (Acts xv. 22, etc., always 
called by Paul XvAovaves Silvanus, 2 Cor. i. 19, etc.), — of 
which no Genitive is found. “Avavias is generally given in 
the lexicons with Gen. -a, contrary to analogy (see No. 8, above), 
but in the N. T. no Gen. is found; in the O. T., indeed, oceurs 
the Gen. ’Avavia (Neh. iii. 28), but also the regular ’Avaviov 
Tob. v. 12 (13). Of. "Iwoias, etc. in No. 8, p. 18, above. 

14 B. Words inns. The proper name ®:Ajjs, -4, etc. serves 
as the paradigm. From the N. T. are to be referred to this 
class only a few isolated forms, as the collateral forms of 
Mavajs given above, p. 19, and the Gen. Iwo from ’Iwafs: 
(Matt. xxvii. 56 [Tdf. reads "Iwon¢, after x etc.]). The proper 
names: ’Javyjs and *Iaw8pis have no oblique cases extant; 
yet according to Suidas (sub voce ) the Gen. of "IauP8piis was 
"IauBpod. The Acc. ’IapBphv occurs in Apocryphal writings. 

15 C. Words in ws. These, according to Mehlhorn, ought 
properly all to be accented as perispomena, as is still done, for 
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example, in rads, Tad (B. § 58), according to the direction of 
the ancient grammarians. Commonly, however, this rule is 
not observed in the editions (and mss.), but the words are 
accented as oxytones, and thus made to agree perfectly with 
the so-called Attic second Declension (B. § 387). And in gen- 
eral, amid the variety of views concerning this declension, even 
among the ancients, harmony can hardly be attained. 

Accordingly, the proper name ’AzoAA@s is inflected in the 
N. T. after the Attic 2d Declension, thus Nom. ’Azoddds 
Acts xviii. 24, Gen. -o 1 Cor. i. 12, but likewise Acc. - Acts 
xix. 1, yet in 1 Cor. iv. 6 Acc. ’AodAwy (after A, B, 8); so 
too Kas the name of an island, Acc. Ko Acts xxi. 1. 

16D. Words in.ods. In the N. T. only Inaods, -ob, -0d, -odv, 
-ov. Lastly, the analogy of all these words is closely followed 
by the inflection of 

E) Aevis [-es, etc. Tdf. (except in Rev. vii. 7, ed. 7), Treg.] 
Luke v. 29, Gen. Aevi' iii. 24, Acc. Aeviy v. 27. 

17. The Gender of Proper Names in the case of persons 
follows the sex. As a specialty it is to be noticed, that the 
name of the heathen god Baad has the feminine article in a 
quotation by Paul from the O. T. (Rom. xi. 4). In the O. T. 
6 and 4 Baad occur ; see Winer 179 (168). 

XepovGiw (Lehm. [Tdf. 7,8; Treg.] -Geiv) is construed as a 
neuter plural in Heb. ix. 5. 

18. Names of cities, even when indeclinable, follow the 
general rule, that is to say, are feminine; as, 7) “Iepovoadnu, 7) 
BnOnreéu, 4) Kava, etc. (John iv. 46, etc.). But if they are de- 
clinable the general rules hold; as, ra 3odoua, of Pirsrzrov, etc. 
On % ‘Iepocddvpua see No. 10 above, p. 18. 

In like manner the names of rivers are Masculine, according 
to the general rule, as 6 Iopddavns ; so, too, when indeclinable: 
6 Kedpeov (John xviii. 1 Lehm.), 6 S:Awdm John, Luke, Cin 
Josephus also 4 3a. se. wy}, B. J. 5, 4, 2; 12, 2). 

19. The names of the mountains Jwa& and Siev are given 
in the lexicons as masculine. Their gender is not evident 
from the N. T., since they occur either without the article or 
in connection with 7d dpos, and 7d Suwa (Gal. iv. 25 Lchm.) 
may be explained by the rule that a word regarded as an 
independent object is made neuter. When we consider, how- 
ever, that proper names frequently take the gender of the most 
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current appellative belonging to them (here, therefore, 76 dpos), 
it is much more probable that these indeclinable names of 
mountains are also neuter. With this agrees the current O. T. 
phrase 76 dpos 7d Ywa (Hxod. xix. 11, 18, etc.), and there is 
no reason for giving a different explanation of this combination 
from that of tov rorapov tov Eippatny (Rev. xvi.12). Further, 
Susy when, as is so often the case, it stands for all Jerusalem, 
is always feminine in the prophetic writings of the O. T., as 
Ps, exxxii. 18; Lam. i. 17; Zech. viii. 2, etc.t 

The Mt. of Olives, commonly called 76 dpos rev éAaev (Matt. 
xxi. 1 etc.) also has the single name ’Edai@y, Gen. -dvos (Acts 
i. 12 diré dpous Tod KaNoupévou ’EXatHvos), and must accordingly, 
like Greek names of mountains of the same form (Ku@aipwv, 
‘Exixov, etc.), be masculine. Nevertheless, in Luke xix. 29; 
xxi. 87 it is treated as indeclinable, consequently as neuter: 
Mpos TO dpos TO Kadovpevoy °ENawwv ; 80, too, imJosephus (e.g. 
Antiq. 20, 8,6; B. J. 5, 2,3). Recent editors have, accord- 
ingly, sejeated ‘is former avcentuation -@v and write “Endaov, 
to distinguish it from the other designation Tay éXa@v, which 
Luke also uses just afterwards: xix. 37; xxii.39. Cf. Fritzsche 
ad Marc. Exe. III. 


AyomaLous DEcLENsIon. 
B. §56, N.2; H. § 197; C. §2288q.; J. § 116 sq. 

The word cxoros, which so frequently occurs, is of the neuter 
gender throughout the N. T. The statement in Wahl that it 
is also masc. is supported only by the reading — long ago dis- 
carded — of the Rec. in Heb. xii. 18 (7@ cxét@). 

"Eneos, of the masculine gender in Attic authors (see Pape), 
is in the N. T. only neuter,—in the four or five passages 
where the Rec. had the masculine the neuter having now been 
restored ; see the passages in Wahl. 

IThodtos, elsewhere only masculine, is often used by Paul as 
neuter, but only in the Nom. and Acc., e.g. 2 Cor. viii. 2; Eph. 

1 Names of mountains, to judge from the Sept., have no established gender. 
The neuter, however, is the most common. Thus we have 7d *IraBipiov ( Tabor), 
and, in the same combination as that given above with Sinai, 7d dpos 7d ’Eqpatu, 
7» Upos Td Seip, Td pos Tb "ABaplu, Td Bpos 7d *Aepudy, etc. Lebanon‘is masculine, 


6 AlBavos, likewise Carmel, 6 Kdpundos or 6 Xépued Isa. xxxii. 15 sq.; Jer. xlvi. 
(xxvi.), 18; but 7d Spos 7d Kapuhdtoy also occurs (2 Kings ii. 25), and once even 4 


Kdpunros al Kings xviii. 42), as also 7 ’Aepudv Josh. xi. 8 ete. But 4 OaBdo in 
1 Chron. vi. 77 is the city or region of Tabor. 
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i. T, etc. ; in the Gen. always of the 2d Declension, Rom. xi. 33, 
etc.; (the Dative does not occur). . 

Zijros is masculine as it is everywhere in Greek authors ; 
but in 2 Cor. ix. 2 (codd. Vat. and Sin.), perhaps also in 
Acts v.17 (Vat.), the preference might be given to the neuter 
form (as in the Clem. Epp.). Only once, in the adverbial ex- 
pression cata HAos (Phil. iii. 6), has the neuter been adopted 
by all the mss. [Sin. also]. 

*Hyxos, altogether a later word (see Thom. Mag.), is mas- 
culine; but in Luke xxi. 25 the Genitive is #yous (if the 
reading [so Sin. also] is correct). 

Instead of 4 vien, which appears only once (1 John v. 4), the 
collateral form 76 vixos, common elsewhere also in later writers, 
is usual; as, Matt. xii. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 57, etc.; so, too, in the 
Sept. 

B, § 56, 6; H. $200; C. §226; D. § 284; J. § 85, Obs. 2. 

Of Secuds both plurals (wd and -wot) appear in the N. T. — 
the first in Luke. That Paul takes the word as masculine 
follows from Phil. i. 18 (in the other passages the gender is 
not evident) and the usage of the Sept. (Jer. ii. 20; Job 
xxxix. 5, etc.). 

A metaplasm of the N. T. language, which however is in 
plain analogy with other metaplasms (cf. mpdcwmov, dverpov, 


B.§ 58; H.§ 199 and D; CO. § 225 f.; D. § 284; J.§ 117), 
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is found in 76 cd@Batov which regularly has ca@Barov, -w, ° 


Plur. 1a cd@Para (Acts xvii. 2; see the following paragraph) 
caBBdrwv. The Dative plural is almost uniformly c¢8Baow — 
from the Hebr. naj, as if from a theme not in use. The reg- 
ular form, tots ca@Bdrous, Lchm. has adopted from the single 
codex B in only two passages: Matt. xii. 1,12; but between 
them (vs. 5), he gives c¢@Racw as everywhere else. 


Derective, Pirurat, AND InpsecLtinaBLEe Nouns. 
B. § 57, 1; H. $201; C. § 2878q.; D. § 284; J. §§ 114. 118, 

Jewish Names of Festivals have the plural form, according 
‘to Greek usage, as Ta éeyxaima, Ta &fvwa; in like manner Ta 
yevécwa birth-day festival, and sometimes of yduor when it is, 
synonymous with convivium, epulae, Matt. xxii. 2; Luke xii. 
36; xiv. 8. Also the plural 7a ca@8Bara, both when it signifies 
a festival and a week, frequently alternates with 76 cd@- 
Barov ; see Wahl, and cf. e.g. Luke xviii. 12 with xxiv. 1, ete. 


94. LIST OF ANOMALOUS NOUNS. 


The Plural ta od8Sara appears even in the Sept., e.g. Lev. 
xxiii. 82, ete. Respecting Names of Cities see above, p. 18. 

Further, the following are sometimes used as Plurals in 
the N. T.: of xdAzroe in the phrase év tots KdXrrous Tod "ABpadp 
evar Luke xvi. 23; ra apyvpia in the sense of money Matt. 
xxviii, 12 (Vulg. pecwniam), cf. the common reading in Mark 
xiv. 11, where, as in most other passages, the Sing. has been 
adopted ; Ta dyrwvia wages, synonymous with 76 dyeviov (Luke 
iii. 14, etc., cf. the Lat. stipendiwm) ; and, agreeably to a Jewish 
mode of thought, ot aidves the world (aradi> Ps. cxlv. 13) Heb. 
i. 2, and of odpavo: (nrsvit) Matt. iii. 16, ete. Also ‘ the holy 
place’ in the temple and ‘ the holiest of all’ are called in Heb. 
ix. 2,370 dyaand dye dylwv after Ezek. xli., xlii. ete. Also 
the newly-formed word peyataves (equivalent to péya duvd- 
pevot, see Phryn. and Thom. Mag. sub voce) seems (like pro- 
ceres) to have been ordinarily used only in the Plural. 

In the case of ai Ovpar (fores) and ra ivatia (clothing) the 
Plural form is sufficiently accounted for by the meaning. 

The foreign word 76 cixepa intoxicating drink, like ro maaya, 
is indeclinable; in the N. T. it occurs only in the Acc. (Luke 
i. 15), but in the Sept. also in the oblique cases (Num. vi. 3; 
Deut. xiv. 26). 


List or Anomatous Nouns. 
B, § 58; H. § 202; C. §2238q.; D. § 284; J. $112. 

Instead of 6 ads salt (Mark ix. 49, 50) in the N. T. the later 
neuter form is more common: 7d ddas (Gen. &datos), Dat. 
édate Col. iv. 6, [in Mark ix. 50 Tdf. twice reads Nom. 7é Gada, 
with x", etc.]. 

The Acc. of dpréuwv (Gen. -ovos) is according to mss. [Sin. 
also] adptéwwva in Acts xxvii. 40; so the Scholiast on Eurip. 
Med. 278. . 

In the N. T. ous, after the analogy of dps, has the two 
Plur. forms épides, 1 Cor. i. 11, and gpes — at present only in 
Tit. iii. 9. In the other passages the editors have given the 
preference to the Sing. épus (2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 20; 1 Tim. 
vi. 4); yet in Cor. and Tim. Tdf. ed. 7 restores épevs again, [so 
Treg. in Cor. ; & only eps, which Tdf. now adopts uniformly.] 

Of «veils, likewise, both forms are found in Sing. and Plur.: 
kheiv Rev. iii. 7, «Aeida Luke xi. 52, tas «dels Rev. i. 18, creiSas 
Matt. xvi. 19. 
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Svyyeryjs, properly an Adjective, dike all words in ys of the 3d 
Declension, regularly follows the analogy of rpujpys. Only once is 
the Dat. Plur. ovyyevedo. found as an important variant Mark vi. 4 
(also 1 Macc. x. 89). Whether this erroneous form, which arose 
probably from the resemblance between the inflection and that of 
nouns in evs (cf. Muvo7s), is to be attributed in the above passage to 
the scribes or to the author, may be doubtful; and on this account the 
reading has not been adopted [yet so in Mark, Tdf. eds. 7 and 8, and 
Treg.]. But it makes in favor of the latter supposition that in another 
passage (Luke ii. 44) [many of] the very same mss. (with the excep- 
tion of cod. Vat. which here also exhibits ocvyyevedor) do not repeat 
the termination -etoe but give the regular form ovyyevéou, which also 
harmonizes perfectly with the general accuracy of form characteristic 
of Luke, as on the other hand the form cvyyevetor is congruous with 
Mark. Further, that the form acknowledged to be erroneous should 
be early altered by other scribes into the regular one, is quite natural ; 
and finally, it appears from the grammarian Herodian, in Cram. An. 
ITI. p. 246, that this corrupt form must have actually been in frequent 
use (7 oAAGY GHaddopévwy Kara kdJlow Sorekys Trdcews Kat heydvrwv 
ovyyevedot xtX.). Otherwise he would have hardly found it necessary 
to demonstrate in detail, as he does, its erroneousness. 

Karyywp, a solecistic by-form of xaryyopos, occurs only in Rev. xii. 
10; (it is wanting in the lexicons).. 

ADJECTIVES. 
B. § 60; H. § 209 sq.; C. § 229 sq.; D. §196; J. § 127. 

In the distinction of Genders of Adjectives in os certain 
irregularities and departures from the common usage occur in 
the N. T. The following deserve especial notice : 

BéBacos, in Attic authors generally of the common gender, 
always in the N. T. takes the form @eSaia in the Fem. ; see 
Wahl. épnmos, on the other hand, which in Attic writers 
has three endings, has invariably the Fem. éoypos Gal. iv. 27, 
etc., and Wahl is to be corrected accordingly. 

€rotwos fluctuates between three terminations and two, 
ef. Matt. xxv. 10; 2 Cor. ix. 5; 1 Pet.i. 5. 

apy Fem. of dpyds (1 Tim. v. 18; Jas. ii. 20) is altogether 
a later form ; see Pape, and cf. Tit. i. 12. 

Not only éwoupdveos, which as a composite adj. must be 
of the common gender (Heb. iii. 1, etc.), but also the simple 
ovpadvios, which is regularly of three endings (see Pape), 
has two terminations in the N. T.: otpatia odpdvos Luke ii. 


13; értacia oipdwos Acts xxvi. 19. 
4 
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dmoros is always of three endings, only in Rev. iv. 3 we 
find ips buovos (according to cod. A). 

édclous, too, in 1 Tim. ii. 8, as its very position indicates, 
is to be joined to yefpas, as is done by most of the commentators 
and the ancients. The Fem. does not occur elsewhere. 

aieveos, ordinarily even in the N. T. of the common gender, 
has the Fem. aiwvia only in two passages: 2 Thess. ii. 16; 
Heb. ix. 12, (cf. the common reading in 1 John ii. 25; Acts 
xiii, 48). 

B, §60, 6; H. § 208; C. §23; J. § 121, 2. 

xpvceos contracts its feminine yevop Heb. ix. 4; on the 
other hand, the Acc. ypucdy is given by Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.; so 
cod. Sin.] in Rev. i. 13 (analogous to the Plural ypucds neut. 
xpucd). Contraction is neglected in the Gen. Plur. ypucéwy 
in Rev. ii. 1 Lchm.[Trg.,Tdf. 7]. In Rev. also occur according 
to cod. Sin. ypicea, yadrxea,— forms which (according to 
Phryn. p. 207) must have been generally in use among writers 
of the cow7. 

B. § 62; H. § 212; C. § 23; J. $122, 1, 

The Genitive 8a@éws, which now on Ms. authority [Sin. 
also] is substituted in Luke xxiv. 1 for the regular BaGéos, 
rests on later usage ; see B. §51 N.2; H. § 186; D. $101; J. 
lc. ; Tdf. ed. 7, p. liv. Perhaps, too, in 1 Pet. iii. 4 mpaéws 
[Tdf. Treg.] should be read instead of wpaéos. 

Respecting #icovs, etc., see p. 14. 


B. § 68,1; H. §217; J. § 130, 1. 

The plural vycrecs from vietes, Matt. xv. 82; Mark viii. 3 
[here Tdf. now reads vyctis ; so too in Matt. l.c. edd. manual. 
et stereot.], is a collateral form of the Plur., instead of vjortees 
or viorides, which occurs also elsewhere, but is censured by the 
Atticists; see Lob. ad Phryn. p. 826; Fritzsche ad Marc. Exe. 
III. p. 796. 


ANOMALOUS ADJECTIVES. 
B. § 64,2; H. §219a,; C. § 286c¢.; D. § 216; J. § 125, Obs. 2. 


The form mpdos seems to be wholly unknown to the language 
of the N. T.; for not anly in Matt. xi. 29— the single passage 
where it still stood —has it been made by the editors to give 
way to the other form pais, agreeably to all the other passages 
(see Wahl), but the abstract substantive mpadrys also has 
been, at least by Tdf., everywhere altered into mpaiirys. And 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. Dye 


this procedure is the more defensible because in the two pas- 
sages still remaining (Gal. vi. 1; Eph. iv. 2) in which Lchm. 
has left the form mpaérys (which he writes without iota sub- 
script), important Ms. authoritics [Sin. also] offer the other 
form; see the other passages in Wahl, to which Ool. iii. 12 
is to be added. 

An example of the use of the indeclinable word érdvayxes 
as an adjective by means of the article, after the manner of 
adverbs (see § 125, 10 p. 95), is Acts xv. 28 Adv Tovtev tev 
éravaykes. Elsewhere the word does not occur in the N. T. 


Comparison OF ADJECTIVES IN -os. 
B, § 65, N. 6; H. § 221; C. § 257; J. § 185. 

The comparative of SsrAods,— which in its ethical sense 
antithetic to amdods (see Pape) is capable of comparison, — 
is in Matt. xxiii.15 d¢qXétepos, a form which can be shown 
elsewhere also in later authors (Appian, Praef. 10) and is con- 
structed as if from 8vddés, of which the Neut. plural du7rd@ can 
be authenticated, at least in later poets; see Steph. Thesaur. 
and Lob. ad Phryn. p. 234. 


OTHER Forms or ComPaRIson. 
; B. § 67; H. $222; C. §261; D. §277; J. § 186, 

The form of the comparative of rayds peculiar to later Greek: 
taxlwv, taxeov, is the only form in use in the N. T. as 
well as in the Old. In the New Testament, however, it occurs 
only as an adverb in the neuter: John xx. 4, etc. The com- 
mon form @accov has so completely passed out of use that it 
has not been preserved even as a variant. 


ANOMALOUS COMPARISON. 
B. § 68; H. § 223; C. § 262; D. § 280; J. §187. 

The common comparison of dya@o¢ is kpeioowy, Kparictos 
— the latter employed in addressing. persons of rank and au- 
thority: Acts xxiii. 26; xxiv. 38; xxvi. 25 (cf. Luke i. 3; the 
Vulg. always uses optimus). Of the other forms of comparison 
only SéTiov occurs once (as an adverb), 2 Tim. i. 18. 

The ordinary comparative of kaxos is xelpwv —as well in 
the signification deterior as pejor, Matt. xxvii. 64, etc. The 
superlative does not occur. 
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DeEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 
B. $6, 2; H. § 224; C. § 262; D. § 282; J. § 140, 


The positive #pewos (formed from ypéua), which is very 
rare and not yet satisfactorily established from other writers, 
occurs in 1 Tim. ii. 2. Cf. Lobeck, Path. Proll. P. 158. 

The adjectival forms of the comparative dvertepos, etc., 
(questioned in B. § 69, 2 note) cannot be denied, at least in 
later writers. Accordingly in the N. T. we have them not 
only used adverbially in the Neuter, dvdrepov Luke xiv. 10 ete., 
but even as adjectives: tiv éowrépay gudraxnjy (Acts xvi. 24, cf. 
Heb. vi. 19), ra xatarepa pépn Eph. iv. 9. 


B. § 69, N.8; C. §262(c); D. § 283; J. § 140. 

Two examples of double comparison occur in the N. T.: 
8 John 4 wesforepos,and Eph. iii. 8 éXaysororepos. In 
general it is to be noticed, that in all such formations, which are 
not altogether rare either in poets or in prose writers, the two 
different kinds of comparison (by -vepos, etc. and -‘wy, etc.) are 
always found united. The Latin language also presents anal- 
ogous phenomena, which in general belonged probably more 
to the popular language and to the class of arbitrary formations. 

NUMERALS. 
B. § 70.1; H. § 255; C. §248q.; D. §249 sq.; J. § 166. 

Respecting efs «a eés and similar expressions, see p. 30. 

The later spelling od@eds, snOeds is found in the N. T. 
(see Tdf. 7, 8 on 1 Cor. xiii. 2) alternating with the common 
one; indeed the two are found close beside each other, as in 
1 Cor. xiii. 2, 3 (cf. ‘Iepocodupa, Mapia above, pp. 17,18). The 
same holds true of the derivative éfou@evéw, only that here the 
other form with 6 is incomparably more rare; Lchm. gives it 
only in Mark ix. 12 and 2 Cor. x. 10; [so Treg. in Mark]. 

Remarg. The Form éovdevdw, which is given in the lexicons 
on account of Mark ix. 12, has been altered into the common form in 
-€» after preponderant ms. authority. On the other hand, the form 
in -dw is very common in the Sept., and has now been adopted again 
by Tdf. in Mark ix. 12 (after Sin.) The mss. fluctuate between 
efovdevéw, -dw, eLovdevéw, -dw; cf. Steph. Thesaur. sub voce, 

The form dvoiv from évo no longer occurs, but instead of it 
in the Genitive the indeclinable form évo, e.g. Matt. xviii. 16, 
and in the Dative dvc/, Matt. vi. 24, ete. 

The spelling réocepes, meeaiene culitite is probably hardly 
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to be called an Ionism, but rests merely on an erroneous usage 
of the Alexandrian period. For we never find the inflections 
Tecoépwr, -epat, as these cases run in Ionic, but invariably 
(even in cod. Alex.) teccdpov, técoapat, e.g. Acts x. 11; Rev. 
xxi. 17 (reocepdxovta teccdpwv). Since, however, the forms 
with ¢ have been transmitted principally by the above codex, 
whence they have often found their way into the O. T. (see 
Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 118), Lachmann, following the au- 
thority of cod. Vat., has adopted them but sparingly, e.g. Acts 
i. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 24, and almost always in the Apocalypse. 
Tischendorf [cf. ed. 7, p. il] has them more frequently, — 
in particular teocepdxovra throughout [so Treg.] and the neuter 
técoepa,— but otherwise técoapes, -as, Tecoapecxasdéxatos. 
To maintain consistency throughout is not advisable, since it 
is certain that both modes of spelling were in use, but it is 
best everywhere to follow the mss. Compare besides the form 
(received by Lchm.) cexadeptopévos for Kexa@ap. in Heb. 
x. 2, and éxafepicOy in Tdf’s. last ed. Matt. viii.38; Mark i. 42, 
éxabépicev Acts x.15 Tdf. [ed.7; Treg.], wrepos for wsapds Barn. 
Act.19, p.7led.Tdf. [In Rev. xxi.17 Treg. prints reccapdxovta]. 

The rule of certain ancient grammarians relative to the 
accent of the compounds of éros (Etym. Magn. tpsérns pev 
xpoves, TpLeTHs Sé mais, cf. Winer p. 50 (49)) has been observed 


in the N. T. by Lehm.; hence teocepaxovtaérns ypdvos Acts’ 


vii. 23; xiii. 18, but éxarovtaerys sc. davijp Rom. iv. 19 (-érns 
Tdf.). In the Rec. the rule was reversed; [Treg. accents 
the last syllable in every instance]. On the disagreement 
among the old grammarians see Schol. ad IL. wy. 266, and cf. 
Lehrs, quaest. epp. pp. 136, 147. 


ORDINAL, AND OTHER DERIVATIVE NUMBERS. 
B. § 71,1; H. § 256; C. § 240; D. § 253, Obs. 14d.; J. § 165, 3. 


As a later form for tecoapaxaidéxatos, and one peculiar to 
the N. T., recoapes xasdéxaros is to be noticed: Acts xxvii. 
27, 83. Of. the Ionic cardinal number B. § 70. 

The cardinal eis takes the place in one case of the ordinal 
mportos (cf. B. p. 92 note +), namely, in the common phrase 
h pla tov caBBdrwv i.e. the first day of the week (see p. 23) ; 
as, Mark xvi. 2 (on the other hand, in vs. 9 wpétn o.) Acts 
xx. 7, etc. Matt. xxviii. 1 also, where the article is wanting, 
is nevertheless to be understood like the other passages; cf. 
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Rey. ix. 11 4 oval 4 pia with xi. 14. This use is borrowed 
from the Hebrew (see Wahl under eis, or Gesen. under smx), 
hence it is to be found frequently in the Sept. also, eg. é&v 
Hepa puoa Tod wnvds Exod. xl. 2; Ezra x. 16, ete. Corres- 
ponding to ris for moTepos (B. § 78, 2) is the use of els or 6 eis 
in the sense of alter, 6 repos; see Wahl. 

In 2 Pet. ii. 5 the ordinal number is used peculiarly, (having 
the force of the German selb-); thus éydoov Node Noah with 
seven others. Cf. adtos méumros (B. § 127, N. 2; H. § 669; 
C. § 541¢.; D. p. 462; J § 656f.). 

In compound numeral adverbs it is sufficient if the adverbial 
form occurs but once; as, Matt. xviii. 22 €88o0unKxovrdnis émrd. 

Distributive numerals are destitute of a special adjective- 
form in Greek. In the N. T. accordingly they are sometimes, 
as in other Greek authors, expressed by adverbial con- 
structions, as ava évo Luke ix. 3 (see § 147 under ava, 
p. 881), of xa va, cata dv0, singuli, bint Eph. v. 83; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 27 (see § 147 under xara, p. 335). In this case the 
combination (unknown to classic Greek) deserves notice, by 
virtue of which efs is treated like an indeclinable numeral, or 
the preposition as a species of adverb, particularly in the for- 
mula efs ea@ efs Mark xiv. 19 [Tdf. xara]; John viii. 9 (Rev. 
iv. 8 év caf? &), and cf. Rom. xii. 5 76 8€ xa els for eis &xacros, 
Rev. xxi. 21 dva eis éxaoros. Sometimes distributives are 
expressed by repeating the cardinal numeral, as is done 
in Hebrew (see Gesen. Lehrg. p. 703; Gr. § 118, 5), e.g. dv0 
dvo Mark vi. 7 with which the analogous expressions in 39, 40 
oupToca cuptdocta, Tpacial mpactat may be compared (Gesen. 
Lehrg. p. 669; Gr. § 106, 4). 

B. § 71, 8; H. § 258; C. § 240, 6; D. $256; J. § 161, 6. 
The Multiplicative numerals are formed: in the parable 


of the Sower (Luke viii. 8) by means of -7Aaciwv, — a termina- 


tion which in later writers came into frequent use (see Lob. 
Phryn. p. 411 note), caprov éxarovrardaciova (like moANaT\a- 
ciwy Luke xviii. 30; see Pape, and cf. Xen. Occ. ii. 3 éxarovta- 
mdactova) ; in Mark iv. 8 by cireumlocution with a preposition, 
after the manner of distributives, as eis tpudxovra, eis éxatév?; 
finally in Matt. xiii. 8, 23 by the simple cardinal. 


1 This, at least, is that one of the ancient readings which Tischendorf [so Treg.] 
has followed. As respects the other (Lchm. Grsb. etc.) see Syntax § 126, 3 p.13. 
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Pronouns. 
B. § 72; H. § 280; C. § 248sq.; D. § 282; J. § 149, 1. 

The reflexive forms of the 3d Pers. Sing. and Plur. (08, etc.) 
have passed quite out of use in the language of the N.T. On 
éavtod, (avTod), avTod, etc. see below, Syntax § 127, 14 p. 111. 

¢ 


B, § 72, N. 8; H. $282; C. § 788.e.; D. $55 (c); J. § 64, 8a. 

The inclination of the accent in mpds we has been adhered 
to by the editors of the N. T., as in Matt. iii. 14, etc. And 
Lehm. accents also the 2d Pers. in the same way when no 
especial emphasis rests on the Pronoun, as mpés ce Matt. xiv. 28; 
xxv. 39; Mark ix.17,etc. On the other hand, in John xxi. 22 
ti mpos cé; Matt. xxvi. 18 mpds o€ row 76 wéoya. With other 
prepositions the pronoun is always orthotone ; as, év éuol, év coi, 
eri aé, etc.; see the rule of the old grammarians in Herm. de 
emend. rat. p. 75., The accentuation mpds wé often employed 
by Tdf. is uniformly to be rejected. 


avrés; THE Reriexive Pronoun; THz RECIPROCAL. 
B. § 74; H. § 284 sq.; C. § 244; D, § 234 sq.; J. § 150 sq. 

Respecting the N. T. use of adrés as well as of the reflexive 
pronoun éeuavtod, etc., see the Syntax § 127, p. 107 sqq. 

Though the use of the reciprocal pronoun dAdjAwv is quite 
current in the N.T., yet the circumlocution by means of the 
numeral eis is also found, but only in isolated cases: 1 Thess. 
v. 11 oixodomeire cis Tov Eva (interchanged with ddAAjAovs) 5 cf. 
1 Cor. iv. 6 tva pr els bmrép Tod Evds HuctodaGe Kata Tod érépov. 
This use is not a Hebraism, see Winer, p. 173 (168), and cf. 
§ 126, 3 p. 102. 

tls, tls. 
B. § 77; H. § 244; C. § 253; D. § 240; J. § 156. 

The secondary forms of r/s and tis are quite unknown to 
the N. T.; the Gen érov of the compound ée7es occurs, indeed, 
but only in the conjunctional phrase éws érou Matt. v. 25, ete. 
The un-Attic (and poetic) pjres for wn deds occurs 1 Cor. xvi. 11. 


CoRRELATIVES. 
B, $78, 2; H. § 247; C. § 63; J. §874, Obs. 4. 

The distinction between tis and mérepos, which was some- 
times neglected even by the Greeks (like the use of quis and 
uter by the Romans), seems to be wholly disregarded by tho 
writers of the N. T.; for the form wézepos occurs but once and 


ca 
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in the double conjunction wétepov ... 4} (John vii. 17), while 
everywhere else ris is used, even whore there is the plainess 
reference to two, as Matt. xxi. 81 tis ex trav dv0 ézolycev. 
See Wahl under tis, and cf. B. § 71,1. An analogy to this is 
offered by the obliteration of the difference between mporepos 
and péros, -ov (although the Latins in translating still observe 
it in numerous instances), and likewise between @Ados and 
érepos. For example, Heb. viii. 7 ed yap 7) mpairn éxeivn (Vulg. 
illud prius sc. testamentum) # Hy ducpmrros, ovx dv Sevtépas éfy- 
relro Toros, John xx. 4 érpeyov of v0 duod- 6 68 AdXos paOnTHs 
HrOev patos (prior a, b,c, d,) eis TO punuetov. Hence patos 
is even connected with the Gen. compar. (John i. 15, 30), 
respecting which see Syntax § 123, 14 p. 84. 


THE VERB. 
SYLLaABic AUGMENT. 
B, § 83,2; H. § 48; ©. § 277 sq.; D. § 805; J. § 171, and Obs. 6. 

The doubling of p after the augment, which, as is well known, 
was omitted only by the poets on account of the verse (B. § 
21, N. 2) has sometimes been neglected also in the N. T. 
Although double letters are often written singly in the mss. 
yet the doubling of p in most verbs is never, or only in ex- 
tremely rare instances, omitted; accordingly we find éppupa, 
éppnéa, etc. Hesitation, therefore, has justly been felt at 
making arbitrary alterations in those verbs in which the best 
codices sustain almost unanimously the single p. They are 
Matt. xxvi. 67 épamicav, Acts xvi. 22 trepipjEavres (codd. Vat. 
and Sin.), 2 Cor. xi. 25 épadicOny, Heb. ix. 19 épavtice (cf. 
below, p. 33), 2 Tim. iii. 11; iv. 17 épboaro, epic On, — (on the 
other hand, éppicato 2 Cor. i. 10; Col. i. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 7). 
According to the analogy of these examples the cod. Alex. 
[Sin. also] (and Tdf. [so Treg.]) writes in John xix. 23 dpados 
instead of dppados; and so frequently in composition after 
prepositions, as dvapyoowv Luke viii. 29, émriphpartes xix. 35; 
1 Pet. v. 7; cf. Mark ii. 21; Luke v. 6; Acts xvi. 22, ete. 


B. § 88, N.1; H. §819b.; C. § 280b.; D. p. 195; J. § 175, Obs. 1. 

The former reading peuvyorevpévy Luke i. 27; ii. 5 is now set 
aside on the authority of mss.; yet it is often found in the N. 'T. 
Apocrypha, and elsewhere also, e.g. in Diodor. (18. 23); see Lob. 
Parall. p. 10 sq. 
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B. §88, N. 4; H. § 819; C. § 159¢.; D. § 805 b) Obs.; J. §176, 1. 

The Homeric feputwpéva finds now two parallels in the text 
of the N.T., viz. pepupmévov Matt. ix. 36 (Lchm. after cod. D, 
épysp. Tdf. [Treg.]) and pepay tic pévos Heb. x. 22 (accord- 
ing to codd. [x] AC). Similar instances in later authors are 
adduced by Lobeck, Parall. p. 13. As respects the aspiration 
of the first p, Lehm. has in both cases [so Treg. in Heb.] given 
the smooth breathing, see Ausf. Sprachl. § 6 Anm. 3 Note, and 
Lobeck as above, who besides puts a breathing over the second 
p, as péptpar. But as the opinions of the old grammarians do 
not quite favor the adoption of this, Géttling (on Theodos. p. 
213 and Acc. p. 205) advocates the retention of the rough 
breathing on the first p, except in words of Aeolic origin; and 
this is done by most editors. Cf. Steph. Byz. p. 543 Mein. 


B. § 88, N. 5; H. § 808 a.; C. § 279; D. § 805 (1); J. $171, Obs. 1; Taf. ed. 7, p. Ivi. 

With wérAAwo and dvvapas in the N. T. both kinds of aug- 
ment are used promiscuously ; as, jeAdev John iv. 47, ewerrev 
vi. T1, ndvvaro Matt. xxvi. 9, éddvavto Mark iv. 33. But with 
BovaAopat the text of Lchm. [Treg. Tdf. apparently] always 
gives the simple augment: Impf. éSovdAdunv Acts xv. 37; 
xxvili. 18; Philem. 18; Aor. éBovAnOyv 2 John 12; on the 
other hand, the Aorist of dUvayas is always 7duvnOnv [-doOnv 
Tdf. in Mark vii. 24 after & B], as in Matt. xvii. 16,19; 1 Cor. 
iii. 1, etc. Cf. besides, the anomalous €0éAo. 


B. § 83, N.7; H. § 811; C. 284¢.; D. $811; J. §171, Obs. 4; Taf. Le, 
The omission of the syllabic augment of the Pluperfect takes 
place, though not invariably (e.g. Luke xvi. 20; John ix. 22), 
yet in the majority of cases; hence serroujxecay, éxBeRAjxet, 
ryeyover Mark xv. 7,10; Luke vi. 48. etc. See other examples 
in Winer § 12,9 p. 72 (70). 
TEMPORAL AUGMENT. 
B. § 84,2; H. $812; C. §278; D. § 805, Obs. 2; J. §173, 7; Tdf. Le. 
With épydfowas the augment e is the common one in the 
N. T. also; yet the other augment (7) has been received into 
the text on preponderant authority in Acts xviii. 3; Luke xix. 
16 [Treg. e-]. In the other passages it is commonly found as 
a noteworthy variant (particularly in codd. Cant. and Clarom.) 30 
[and adopted by Tdf.], as in Matt. xxv. 16 [Sin. also]; xxvi. 
10 [Sin. also]; Rom. vii. 8; 2 Cor. x‘i. 12. 
5 
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The reading of the Rec. in Rev. vi. 14 eiAucodpevos is now 
set aside. 

On the other hand, the number of the verbs that take the 
augment ev is increased in the N. T. by one, viz. édxdw, Perf. 
Pass. Part. e{Acwpévos Luke xvi. 20. 


B. § 84, 5; H. $310; C. § 278 d.; D. §805 (2); J. §173, 2; Taf. le. 

Verbs beginning with ed have now ed, now 40; and in fact, 
both kinds of augment alternately: evxapéw Mark vi. 31; 
Acts xvii. 21, evroyéw Luke ii. 834; Heb. xi. 20, 21, edgpaivw 
Acts ii. 26; vii. 41, edyapsoréw Acts xxvii. 85; Rom. i. 21, 
edpicxw in the Imperf. Acts vii. 11; Luke xix.48; Heb. xi. 5. 

On the other hand, ed alone is used in the other tenses of 
etpicxa, as evpov, etipnxa, etpéOny, also in evdoxéw (yet not 
without variants, see Col. i. 19), and in the following verbs, 
which occur but once in augmented forms: ev@vdpouéw Acts 
xvi. 11, edvovyit Matt. xix. 12; evaropéw Acts xi. 29. 

But evyouar has everywhere only qv-, as nbyounv Rom. ix. 3 ; 
nuyovro Acts xxvii. 29 [ev- Tdf. Treg.] ; mposniyeto, rposniEavto 
vill. 15; Luke xviii. 11; Jas. v. 17,18, and in the case of 
evgopéw, Luke xii. 16, the Mss. are divided (Lehm. niddpncer, 
[ed- x Tdf. Treg.]). Cf. further below, p. 35. 


B. § 84, N.8; H. § 809 D.; C. §284b.; D. p. 201; J. § 174, 8 

Neglect of the temporal augment, after the manner of the 
Jonians, occurs in the N. T. but very rarely. Thus the mss. 
sustain éraucyivOn [éry- 8] 2 Tim. i. 16 (on the other hand, 
it is regular in 2 Cor. vii. 14), Sveppejvevey Luke xxiv. 27; 
there is preponderant authority also for dvopA06n [x avep-] 
Luke xiii. 18; further, for tpoopmpyny Acts ii. 25, and éuoumOnwev 
[o- x Tdf. Treg.] Rom. ix. 29,— both in quotations from the 
O. T. (the latter, indeed, not taken into the text by Lchm., but 
placed on an equality with the reading adopted); also for 
oixoddunoey Acts vii. 47 Tdf. [ed.2; Treg.] cf. Luke vii. 5 var. 
[in John ii. 20 Tdf. now reads oixodounOy], émotcodopynoev 
1 Cor. iii. 14 Tdf [Treg.] (on the forms of the Aug. of this 
verb see Tdf.’s crit. com. on Acts vii. 47), ouordynoev Acts vii. 
17 (Sin.), Sveye/pero John vi. 18 (Vat. [Treg.]). See more 
examples of the kind from the Sept. in Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 124, 


The reading zepiéorpayey Acts ix. 3 Lchm., as if formed from 
meptotpdztw, may be noticed as an anomaly quite isolated. It is an 
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instance of carelessness, which in such a writer as Luke is probably to 
be charged only to the transcribers, since in another passage (xxii. 6) 
of the same author the Inf. Aor. runs wepiacrpdyar. Tdf. accordingly 
has not adopted it; see the various readings, and Steph. Thes. sub 
voce orparrw. . 
Tue AvGMENT In ComposiITION. 
B. § 86, 8; H. $816; C. § 282; D. $810; J. $180, 2. 

Of the verbs belonging under this head edayyeréfw (also 
mpoevayy. Gal. iii. 8) always has the augment in the middle, 
also in 1 Cor. xv. 2, see Wahl. On the other hand, the Perf. 
Inf. of evapectéw is now read after cod. A without augment, 
evapeatnxévas, in Heb. xi. 5 [x edy-]. 


B. § 86, N. 3; H. § 815; D. § 808, Obs. 2; J. § 181, 6. 
Agreeably to the general rule, rpodyrevm in the N. T. has 
its augment at the beginning:, éwpodyjrevov, -cav, etc. (see 
Wahl); yet everywhere with the variant mpoepyjrevor, ete. 
(especially in the Vat. cod., which the Rec. followed). Only 
once,,Jude 14, has the text of Lchm. (not Tdf. [Treg.]) the 
augment in the middle. [Cf. Grimm’s Lex. sub voce.] 


B, § 86, N. 4; H. § 814; ©. §279b.; D. p. 200; J. § 181. 

The number of examples of a twofold augment can be 
increased from the N. T.. Thus throughout we find dzrexa- 
teoTdOn Matt. xii.13 etc. [so avrexaréoty Mark viii. 25Tdf.Treg.], 
and jvedyOncar, see the anom. oly p. 63. On the other hand, 
dvéyowat and Siaxovéw have the simple augment: dveiyecOe 
‘2Cor. xi. 1 (and 4 Tdf. [Treg.]) dveryouny Acts xviii. 14 Lehm. 
[Tdf. Treg.], dunxcvouv -noa frequently. On the double aug- 
ment see Poppo on Thuc. 4, 180; and on this (common) 
Sunxovovy cf. Au. Bekk. p. 1285; Moeris sub voce. Respecting 

avopOow see p. 84. (Cf. besides Ps. xlviii. 13, 21 cod. Alex.) 


Future Supsuncrive. 
B. § 88, 1; H. § 262; C, § 269 b. 


From the N. T. a number of examples of the Subjunctive 
form of the Future are adduced. In very laté Greek, like 
that of the Byzantine writers and Scholiasts and N. I. Apoe- 
rypha (which swarm with similar anomalies), forms of this 
sort (éswvras, éhedowvTar) are not to be denied ; but, according 
to Lobeck’s judgment (Phryn. p. 721), in the earlier authors 
down to the xowol they are to be charged wholly to the copyists, 
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whose ear had already become accustomed to such hall- 
barbarous forms (ib. 720). How far back, however, the 
beginnings of this usage are to be carried, would be hard to 
decide. A basis for it is offered by peyscPdowvTa in the 
Tabul. Herael. (cf. Ahrens, Dial. Dor. p. 384). Respecting 
the usage of the N. T. authors, Lobeck, indeed, does not 
generally express himself; yet on the whole he seems to be 
opposed to the admigsion of such subjunctives even in the N.T. 
(p. 722). In point of fact, too, recent criticism has done 
away with most of the instances (cited by Winer p. 75 (72)): 
e.g. 1 Pet. ili. 1 Kepdn@joovrat, Rev. xviii. 14 edpyoovow (evpys 
Tdf. [eds. 2,7], evpyjons Rec.). Also the first of the examples 
adduced there (1 Cor. xiii. 3 cav@jcwpar) has been set aside by 
Tdf. yet is still admitted by Lchm. [Treg.] ; but the reading is 
altogether uncertain (the three leading mss. have cavyjowpac). 
Cf. Lob. p. 722. The reading of the received text in Luke 
xili. 85 H&y for #£ee Lehm. Tdf. ean likewise be referred to 
this head. Jeon, which in John xvii. 2, owing to its strong 
support, can hardly be got rid of (although even in the Rev. 
it has yielded to the forms dace and Seow, viii. 3; xiii. 16), 
may, if established, still be looked upon as an (erroneous) 


Aorist Subjunctive form, which in later times became more 


and more prevalent in the mouth of the people ; (some of the 
modern Greeks still say édwon). See the namevous forms 
of the kind from dems and 7iMnus in Lobeck as above, also in 
Cobet’s Nov. Lect. 266; Var. Lect. 96. ‘Lhe same holds geod 
of the clearly transmitted Subj. éyqode in Luke xiii. 28 (T°, 
Treg. read dyeaGe, with codd. B D etc.], formed from the else 
where unused theme érrw and the Aorist myrdunv which 
actually occurs here and there. See in particular Plat. legg. 
p- 947 ¢., and cf. Ausf. Sprachi. under dpa. 


CHARACTERISTIC. 
B. § 92, N.8; H. §328b.; C. § 349. 


2rnpifwo has commonly, in accordance with the rule, ernplEw, 
eoripixtat, oTnprxPfvat; but the Aor. Imperat. is always o77- 
pioov Luke xxii. 32; Rev. iii. 2 (likewise Hzek. vi. 2), and 
besides, in cod. Vat. the same inflection is found also in Luke 
ix. 51 dornpice [so Tdf. Treg.], 2 Thess. ii. 8 ornpices (not 
in Lehm. [Treg.]). Hence the Perf. éo1 npica (not éoriprya 
Jer. xxi. 10) and Fut. ornpid in the Sept 
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Moreover cadmifw, though oadzuyé (var. cdd£) ~yyos Rev. 


i. 10 etc. comes from it, invariably has the forms cadicee, 
éoddricev Matt. vi. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 52 (and often in Rev., see 
Wahl), and likewise the subst. cadmvorys instead of cadauyetis 
Rev. xviii. 22. 
Tue Forure. 
B. §95, H. § 872saq.; C. § 805; D. § 802; J. § 203, 

In the N. T. (as generally in later Greek, see Ausf. Sprachl. 
II. 815) dopéw (hopécw) éfpdpeca 1 Cor. xv. 49 (Sir. xi. 5) 
belongs also to those verbs in éw which in inflection do not 
lengthen the e. 

Respecting éravéow see p. 53. 

Contrary to rule, wewdw has uniformly Fut. rewdow, Aor. 
éreivaca: Matt. xii. 1, 38, etc. See Lob. Phryn. p. 204. 

The so-called Attic Future of verbs in (&%@ is quite usual in 
the N. T. Yet not from all these verbs; but, so far as can be 
gathered from existing evidence, a portion of them have ex- 
clusively the Attic Future, others the ordinary Future, still 
others both. By far the greater number, however, do not 
occur in the Future, and it is not always safe to draw an 
inference from the usage of the Sept. or of later authors re- 
specting that of the N.T. The Attic Future forms in the N.T. 
(in part quotations from the O. T.) are the following: adopee?, 
-otow Matt. xiii. 49; xxv. 32, érmodow Matt. xii. 21; Rom. 
xv. 12, wapopyid Rom. x. 19, xa@apiet Matt. iii. 12; Heb. ix. 
14 etc., éapiodow Luke xix. 44, pwaxapiodow i. 48, peroua 
Acts vii. 43, éyyie? Jas. iv. 8, ypove? Heb. x. 87, and in the 
O. T. there are many more of them. The following, on the 
other hand, have the Future in cw: yvwpifw, invariably, John 
xvii. 26, etc., also Col. iv. 9 (where Tdf. [Treg.] and the Rec. 
read yvapiovow after [x] A C), OepiGm 1 Cor. ix. 11; Gal. vi. 
T etc., éudavito John xiv. 21, épifo Matt. xii. 19, ca’fm Matt. 
xix. 28; xxv. 31, catapritw 1 Pet. v. 10, weraoynpuarifw Phil. 
iii. 21, oylto Luke v. 36, yapifowas Rom. viii. 32, ypnuatiSo 
vii. 8, yopitae viii. 835, and pari» Matt. v. 89 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]. 
But é€umvicw John xi. 11, cxavdaricw 1 Cor. viii. 18, are Aor. 
Subjunctives. Kowifoua has both forms: 1 Pet.v.4; 2 Pet. 
ii. 18 (codmas), Eph. vi. 8; Col. iii. 25 (-écowas) ; this may 
have occurred often, as well as in the O. T., e.g. wo7rv@ Num, 
v. 24, 26; Sir. xxiv. 31, woricw Sir. xv. 3. 
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’ Respecting ornpif and cadmito see above, p. 36 sq. 


B. § 95, N. 13. 

As proof of the statement that the N. T. writers give the Attic form 
of the Future even to such verbs as lengthen the vowel, several 
passages are cited with more or less reason (see Fisch. ad Well. II. 
p- 859). After the rejection of those passages in which formerly a 


‘Future was erroneously supposed to be discovered (ré rou, etc.), the 


following have perhaps the greatest probability of such a use in theiv 
favor: Matt. xxvi. 18 mod, Luke xiii. 32 reAcotwot, Luke xii. 20 
dra:rodow; in particular, Matt. xii. 25 éonpodra: and John xiv. 19; xvi. 
16, 17 Gewpet, Oewpetre, since indubitable Futures (crabycerar, dpeode, 
etc.) correspond to them both before and afterwards. The supposition 
is opposed by (1) Its complete irregularity ; (2) The entire silence of 
the ancient grammarians, since, had the usage actually found place in 
the language, it is hardly credible that they should not on any occasion 
have taken notice of it; (3) The extraordinary circumstance that, if 
this form of the Future was possible, the examples of it are so uncom- 
monly rare, although the opportunity of employing it was so frequent, 
while yet the use of the Attic Future of those verbs that can form it 
regularly occurred so very extensively; finally (4) The fact that the 
Vulgate in translating the form employs almost always the Present; 
which, on the other supposition, would hardly have been done where 
the temptation to use the Future lay so close at hand as e.g. in Matt. 
xxvi. 18. Only épypoirar does it translate by desolabitur and Oewpetre 
by videbitis, probably on account of the other Future forms which 
follow.!. Hence the admission of this anomalous Attic Future is un- 
warranted even in the language of the N. T., and such Futures are to 
be explained syntactically as Presents in which the future signification 
is included (§ 137, 10 p. 203). By this, however, it is not meant at 
all to deny, that the N. T. writers, affected by their frequent use of 
the Attic Future, were the more easily led to employ in pure verbs 
the Present instead of the Future, inasmuch as the feeling which 
demands the Future was in some measure satisfied by the circumflexed 
form. Cf. ré wowtpev (quid factemus) John xi. 47. 

On yevvarat Matt. ii. 4 see Fritzsche on the passage, and below 
§ 137, 9 p. 208. 

‘1 The other (Ital.) versions have some of them the Future in th® other passages 
also. But that this warrants an inference respecting the sense only, in no wise 
respecting the form, is satisfactorily shown by the circumstance that they translate 
other indubitable Presents also (leaving out of sight tpxoua, épxduevos, see p. 58), 


such as yivdorerot, dvaBalvw, Bivarat (Luke vi. 44; John vii. 8; Matt. xix. 25) 
by the Future. Cf. Lachmann’s preface (Ph. Bttm.’s coroll.) p. 50. 
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ALEXANDRIAN AORIST. 
B. § 96, N. 1; C. § 827; J. §192,8; Tadf. ed. 7, p. lvi; Scrivener’s N. 7, Crit. p. 416 

Numerous examples from the 0. T. of the Alexandrian 
Aorist in a with the characteristic of the 2d Aor. are given in 
Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 60 sq., and from the N. T. in Winer § 18, 
1, a. p. 73 (71). Moreover, it is to be particularly noticed 
that both Aorist forms are constantly found in use by the same 
writer, often in close proximity (e.g. Matt. xxii. 22 sq. drjrOav 
.. . TposHAGov, Acts xxviii. 13 sqq. #AGouev ... FAPapev ... HOV, 
xii. 10, etc.). This phenomenon is no more surprising than 
the simultaneous use by the Attics of the two Aorists efzrov 
and eizra, jveyxov and jveyxa, formed after the same analogy. 
Accordingly, it is a very uncritical procedure (of which the 
Rec. has sometimes been guilty) to undertake by correction 
to carry through consistently the one form or the other in any 
writer ; but here if anywhere the authority of the greater num- 
ber of good mss. alone should decide in every particular case. 
To be sure, the editors often arrive in this matter at different 
results, according as they give this class of Mss. or that the 
preference, (the cod. Alex., particularly, has the Alexandrian | 
form in such cases). Yet in general it will be found that in 
the instances belonging here the Alexandrian forms occur 
most frequently in the 1st Pers. Sing., the Plural throughout, 
and the inflected forms of the Imperative; but never in the 
Infin. and Partic. Active (seldom in the Middle). Cf. with 
this the somewhat variable use of the two Aorists in the anom- 
alous dépw and edzeiv. For an example from the Sept. of the 
2d Pers. Sing. see 2 Sam. iii. 84 éreaas. 

Thus in the N. T. we find used promiscuously the forms 
ArOov -opev -ere, EXOEéTW, and HAOav etc. (the 1st Pers. Oa is 
found only in Rev. x. 9), eidov and etdav (John i. 40; Acts xii. 
16 etc., e{Sawev in’ Acts iv. 20), but Sov always in the Ist 
Pers. almost without a single variant;1 recov [-cav Tdf. 

1J¢ is surprising that in the Apocalypse, amid the uncommonly numerous 
instances of the Ist Pers. Sing. efSov, nevertheless in one passage «ida is twice 
given (xvii. 8, 6); so that we are probably justified in attributing the form rather 
to the scribe of cod. A, which here is almost the sole authority [so T., Tr., N in vs. 6]. 
It may be further noticed that Tdf. [ed. 7; ef. Prol. p. lii] in the Apocalypse has 
everywhere [‘ plerumque’] adopted the forms ‘ov, and 6a, which often occur in the 


Sept. [cf. Tdf.’s cd Prol. § 28, p. xxiii ed. 4]. In other books they seldom occur 
in the mss., sce e.g. Mark xvi. 5 var.; Luke ii. 20 [Tdf.]. 
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Treg.] Mark vi. 40 ete., and érecav! Acts xii. 7 etc., also Ist 
Pers. éreoca Acts xxii. 7; Rev. i. 17, etc. and in the Sept. ; 
mécere Luke xxiii. 30 [-are Tdf. Treg.] and récare Rev. vi. 16, 
eerrécate Gal. v. 4; efpov -owev and etpay Luke ii. 16 Tdf. 
[Treg.], etpdwevos Heb. ix.12. In the Middle aipeto@as the 
Aor. eitduny, e/daro has (except in the Partic. and Infin. Heb. 
xi. 25; Acts vii. 84) wholly supplanted the other: Acts vii. 
10, 21; xii. 11; xxiii. 27; 2 Thess. ii. 18, (in the Active 
aveidate Acts ii. 28, dvetvaay x. 89). 

Other forms, like épvyav, 2haBav, AdBapev, EBarav, épdya- 
pev, pavav, belong for the most part only to the O. T., yet are 
found also in the mss. of the N. T. and here and there in 
modern texts, e.g. Luke v. 5 (A); Acts xxi. 27 (A [m, Taf. 
Treg.]); Mark xii. 8 (B); Acts xvi. 87; Rev. xviii. 19 Lchm. 
Tdf. [ed. 7]. But the Imperfect form etyav Mark viii. 7 (Rev. 
ix. 8), apetyay Acts xxviii. 2, is wholly without analogy, 
although the editors have adopted it into the text because sus- 
tained by the testimony of the leading codices A and B (and x 
also). In the N. T. Apocrypha forms of the sort become more 
and more numerous. 

B. § 96, N. 2. 

In the Active voice xptztw has commonly the 1st Aor., in 
the Passive the 2d; yet once it has also the 2d Aor. Active 
éxpuBov Luke i. 24— [according to Sophocles, Gram. an Im- 
perfect ; cf. 2 Kings xi. 8; Soph. Lex. sub xepv8o; Lob. Phryn. 
p. 817]. See B. § 92, Note 2, foot-note p. 122. 


Tuirp Furure. 
B. § 99; H. § 894; C. § 319. 

The Third Fut. (Passive), seldom used even by the Greeks 
in its peculiar force as a Paulopost Future and Future Perfect, 
belongs to the more delicate and artificial products of the 
Greek tongue. In the N. T., therefore, it no longer appears. 
On xcexpd£ouas see the anomalous xpdfw p. 61. 


1In Matt. vii. 25 also the mss. [N also] give mposérecay, out of which Lehm., 
on account of the Latin translation and taking into consideration the frequent 
interchange of e and a (see e.g. avameoo: for avawece Luke xiv. 10; xvii. 7 [Tdf. 
ed. 7, p. lvi], payece ib. 8, yuvexats 1 Cor. xiv. 34, and the still more uncouth 
aoOeerar for éoOiere 1 Cor. x. 25 cod. G), thought he must make mposéracay. 
Yet considering the rarity of the word mposratw (it occurs nowhere else in the 
N. T., and in the O.T. also, as well as in other authors, its existence is almost 
doubtful, see Stephanus sub voce; the usual word is mposmraiw) Tdf. [so Treg.] 
has with reason given the preference to the ms. reading. Cf. besides the anom-. 
alous mitrw, p. 67. 
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VERBS IN Apvop. 
B. §101; H. $845; C. $152; J. § 222. 


Examples from the N. T. of the later formation in a from 
verbs in -aivw, -aipw are, onudvas Acts xi. 28; xxv. 27; Rev. 
i. 1, wrowudvare 1 Pet. v. 2, éxxabdpy 2 Tim. ii. 21, é8donavev 
Gal. iii, 1 and even émupavas Luke i. 79; thence the Subjunc. 
dpavy (Rec. fain or davi [Tr.]) Rev. viii. 12; xviii.23. Of. the 
extended discussion in Lob. ad Phryn. p. 25. The spelling 
onudvat, kabapat in earlier authors (e.g. Xen. Hell. 1, 1, 2; 
Oec. 18, 8, etc.) probably arose only through later copyists. 
See Poppo and Dind. on Cyr. 4, 5, 86. 

*Aroxre(vw uniformly retains the v in the 1st Aor. Passive ; 
thus, aexravOqv Mark viii. 31, etc., see Winer § 15, p. 83 (79). 
With xpivw and «Aivo, however, this is never the case. This 
usage holds good in the N. T. Of veévm and wAvvw no Aor. 
Pass. forms occur. 

B. § 101, N. 7 and 8; C. § 60. 

The Perfect Passive of saivw, which in earlier authors 
(Plato, Thucyd.) is formed according to common analogy 
peplacpat, is peulapmas in later writers (e.g. Dio C..p. 655, 
and cf. An. Cram. IV. p. 197); and this is the form given by 
all the manuscripts in Titus i, 15. The form pepéavras which 
occurs in the same passage may be taken (according to B. § 101, 
N.7) as 8d Pers. Plural; commonly it is explained as 3d Pers. 
Singular, like é£jpavras Mark xi. 21.1 This last-mentioned 
verb also has in the N. T. é&jpaypas in the Ist Pers. Sing., 
ef. Mark iii. 1; xi. 20. 

VERBALS IN Tés. 
: B. § 102; H. § 898; C/§260d.; D. p.190; J. § 318. 

Verbals in Tos take the accent on the last syllable, as ypazrrés, 
yvaoros, 6pares, wyamntés, POapros, etc. When compounded, 

1 The Vulgate translates it inquinatae sunt. When we add to this the express 
testimony of the scholiast on Arist. Plut. 635 (Ze: 5& 7d AeAdumpuvtat Tpirov 
tpdswrov tav évikav Sudpwvov TH Tpite T&v mwAnOvyTiKay, ds Td eEhpayTat Kad 
‘Katyoxuvrat kal 8oa Totabra) and the other passages cited in the Ausf. Sprachl. 
I. 442, we can hardly regard the existence of the 3d Pers. Plural as so improbable 
as Schafer on Dion. H. de comp. verb. p. 355 asserts it to be; especially as to a 
- Greek the ending -vra: would naturally produce the impression of a plural.. As 
further evidence towards establishing that form peulayra as plural, the quotation 

‘from an unknown poet in Suidas under apap? may serve: “Eoracay, ob8é kduas 
Wapaph weutavro xovtn, where ueu. is manifestly plural, whether we read «éuas 
or with Valckenaer «éua:, Hermann also (on Aesch. Pers, 569) takes the form 


tppavrat as 3d Pers. Plur. of the Perfect. 
6 
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however, they always draw back the «accent if the composition 
first takes place in the Verbal; as, @edrvevetos, dusBaoraxTos, 
eOeros, ebmpésSextos, eUypnotos, and all those compounded 
with a privative, the number of which is very great in the N. T., 
as dvirros, dpOaprtos, ampositos, abidxpuros, etc. On the other 
hand, if derived indubitably from verbs already compounded, 
they retain the accent on the last, as dvexrds from avéyouat, 
edroyntés from eddoyéw, éxexrds from éxéyouar, also cvverde- 
Kros, cvverés from ovvinus, etc. Those that do not do this 
must be regarded as first compounded in the Verbal, as dzrdde- 
kros (simple Sexros Luke iv. 19, etc.), ovudutos, éugutos, 
éxOeros, ete. 

Verbals in ros derived from intransitive verbs have also an 
Active (intransitive) sense, as Ovntds, ma@nros (Acts xxvi. 
23), darraiotos (Jude 24), dpeords, etc. See further respecting 
Verbals below, § 134, 8, p. 190. On mposrjAutos see p. T4. 


Remarks ON THE REGULAR VERB. 
B. p. 162; H. § 849; C. § 208; D. p.179; J. § 194. 

Respecting the double form of the Ist Aor. Opt. Act. given 
in the paradigm, it may be remarked that in the 3d Pers. Sing. 
the form in az is the only one in use (hence probably in the 
3d Pers. Plur. more correctly voujcatey Luke vi. 11 Lcehm. 
[Treg. Tdf.], Ynradyjocacev Acts xvii. 27 var.), and in the 3d 
Pers. Plur. of the Imperative of all tenses the forms in -rwcay 
and -c@acav. Examples of both verbal forms abound in all 
parts of the N. T., e.g. 1 Thess. iii. 11,12; Heb. xiii. 21; Jas. 
v.14; Rom. xv. 11; Luke xxi. 21, etc. 


B. p.162; H. §863; ©. $831; J. § 196. 

Instances of the form in cas in the 2d Pers. Sing. of contract 
verbs —a form which indubitably occurs in the N. T., and is 
elsewhere also in use here and there, and is accordingly cen- 
sured by the Atticists and even the anti-Atticists (An. Bekk. 
II. 77, 98)—are the following: dduvaca: Luke xvi. 25, cavyadcat, 
kataxavyacat Rom. ii. 17, 23; xi.18; 1 Cor.iv.7. Elsewhere 
it appears only in the two Future forms wiecas and ddyeou; 
see the anomalous zive p. 66, and éc@/w p. 58. 


B. p. 162; H. §868a.; C. §207f.; J. § 196, Obs. 4. 
The 21 Pers. Bovhes has been retained in the N. T. (Luke 
xxii. 42), but the reading of the Rec. dye: is not found to be 
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ertablished by the codd.; hence recent editions have -y, as 
generally in the 2d Pers., also of the Future, thus dyn, paivy, 
napéEn, arapryycn, etc.; see Win. § 18. 2, p. T5sq. (73). The 
2d Pers. of olouas does not occur. In the N. T. Apocrypha 
always BovaAy, dyn (Nicod. B. 6,9; Ep. Clem. 1, 39, etc.). 


B. p. 168; H. § 355 sq.; C. § 880; D. p. 258; J. § 192. 

The (Alexandrian, see An. Bekk. p. 91) termination, com- 
mon in the Sept., of -ocay for -ov especially in the 2d Aor. (see 
examples in Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 59; Mullach,Vulg. Spr. p. 16), 
does not occur very often in the N. T. The reading of cod. 
A [x alsd] in 2 Thess. iii. 6, wapeAdBocay, has not been adopted 
by Lchm. [yet so Tdf.eds.7,8]; é60Avotcay in Rom. iii. 18 is in 
a quotation from the O. T. (Ps. v. 9); and éd/docav, which 
Winer p. T7 (74) adds to these, cannot be taken into account. 
In the 3d Pers. of 2d Aorists the ending -av was more common 
(7~rOav, cidav), as observed above, p. 39. Accordingly we 
have only elyooay (John xv. 22, 24) left, — an Imperfect form, 
therefore, which is as isolated here as e#yav was above; see 
respecting it my article in the Stud. u. Krit. for 1858, Heft 3, 
p. 485sqq. It is remarkable that this very form has the au- 
thority of cod. Alex. against it. 


B. p. 164; C. § 830; D. p. 253; J. §191. 

The ending -av for -acz in the Perfect is now established in 
many passages of the N. T., as John xvii. 7; Rev. xviii. 3 
Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.]; Jas. v. 4; Acts xvi. 86 etc., see Winer 
§ 13, p. 76 (73); yet not in all, see e.g. Luke ix. 36 [-av Tdf. 
Treg.]; Rev. viii. 2; 1 John ii. 18 (yeyovacw, but in Rom. 
xvi. 7; Rev. xxi. 6 etc. yéyovav), etc. 


Quite without parallel is the 2d Pers. Sing. of the same tense wiih 
the ending -es for -as: Rev. ii. 3 xexowfaxes. See Lchm. pref. p. 42 
note, and cf. Exod. v. 22 Alex. This form of the Perf., however, 
was by no means uncommon in the Alexandrian dialect, as is apparent 
from Apollon. Synt. p. 87,9; 71, 12, and is found both in cod. Vat. 
and cod. Sin. in many other passages also. 


The 8d Pers. Plur. of the Pluperf. Act. is uniformly -ecay, 
as qemoujxeccay Mark xv. 7, etc., even when in Attic the form 
in -ecav is the only one in use see ofda, p. 51. (But ar-, 
cEjecav Acts xvii. 15, etc.) 
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Contract VERBS. 
B. § 105; H. §370 sq.; C. §809.sq.; D. §8828q.; J. § 288 ¢q. 
The uncontracted Imperative dzdyee (B. p. 174, note) has a 
parallel in the form (Rev. xvi. 1) é«yéere (Rec. éexéare). Cf. 
Lchm. pref. p. 42 note. 


B. p. 167, note; H. § 871; C. §809c.; D. p. 256; J. § 289. 

In the more recent editions the « subscript is omitted in the 
Infin. termination -4v. Yet in consideration of the Infin. ter- 
mination -ofy for -ody in verbs in dw, which is here and there: 
given and even accepted (Matt. xiii. 82, cf. Mark iv. 32; Heb. 
vii. 5 where Tdf. [so too Treg.] after cod. B reads arodexaroiv), 
the other mode of writing is perhaps to be preferred in the N. T. 


B. § 105, N.5; H. § 871; ©. § 120; D. p.2625 J. § 299. 

Of the four verbs here mentioned, dupdw and zresvaw do not 
follow the rule, as they everywhere revert to the main rule and 
contract into a, e.g. Rom. xii. 20. That qewvdw (not dupdo) 
retains the a in the other tenses also see p. 87. 


B. § 105, N. 8; C. § 822; H. §370D.; D. p. 2688q.; J. § 240. 

As in the case of the forms réocepa etc., see above p. 29, so when 
contractions of verbs in dw which have y in the Future occur oc- 
casionally as if from -éw (but only into -ov), we are hardly warranted in 
regarding them as Jonisms, ‘but only as irregularities (perhaps of the 
scribes) occasioned by analogous forms. Thus we find jpwrow Matt. 
xv. 23 [Mark iv. 10 Tdf.], vuxotvre Rev. ii. 7,17 Lchm. [so T. Tr. vs. 
17]; but w«dvras again in xv. 2 (-otvras C.); [éuBprovmevos John xi. 38 
Taf. ; éveSpipotvro Mark xiv. 5 Tdf.]. Numerous examples of the con- 
traction in ov may be quoted, moreover, from the Apocrypha of the 
N.T., the Apost. Fathers, etc.; cf. also Cram. Anecd. IV. p. 412. 

Respecting the opposite change of éw into dw see éAcéw and évpéw in 
the list of anomalous verbs, pp. 57, 63. 


VERBS IN pu. 
B. § 107; H. $400; C. § 45; D.§ 819; J. § 274. 

The remark that the contracted forms of the 3d Pers. 
Plur. were those used in common Greek, does not hold at least 
in the N. T., for there only the ordinary Attic forms are in 
use, as TIOéact, Siddace Matt. v. 15; Rev. xvii. 13, etc. 

Side by side with the common forms of the Pres. torn, 
the later Present form iordvw occurs, especially in the Indic. 

39 and Partic., as cumotdvea Gal. ii. 18, cvrordvower 2 Cor. v. 
12, é& ovr- xabiotdvev Acts i. 6; vill. 9; xvil. 15; 2 Cor. x 
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12, 18, etc. Besides this, the Ree. often had by-forms of the 
Pres. from the theme in dw, see Winer 78 (75). These, how- 
ever, in the Indic. and Partic. have all now been changed: 
some into the common form (as in 2 Cor. iv. 2; vi. 4), and some 
into that in vw (see above). The Infinitive in Lachmann’s 
edition [and Treg.’s] is given, as commonly, fordva: (1 Cor. 
xiii. 2), and once as from the collateral form in da, viz. iotay 
(2 Cor. iii. 1). But as important mss. give in both passages 
[x Tdf. 8in 2Cor. l.c.] the form in -dvew, Tdf. [eds. 2,7] in con- 
sideration of the above examples has given it the preference. 

The contracted forms of the Imperfect (B. p. 183), 
ériBouv, érife, édiSovv, -ov are by far the most common forms 
in the N. T. as also in common prose, e.g. Matt. xxvi. 26; 
Mark iv. 8; vi. 7,56; Luke xxiv. 80; Acts ii. 47; iii. 2; iv. 35; 
2 Cor. iii. 13, etc. Instances like é&/S80cav John xix. 8; Acts 
xvi. 4, émeri@ecav Acts viii. 17, are exceptional, (and have 
for the most part important variants against them). In the 
Present of both verbs only the common forms (7é@nmx, -ce, 
etc.) are in use, and the neuter Partic. daodiéodv Rev. xxii. 2 
is quite isolated. In Rev. iii. 9 we find 666, which Lehm. 
[Tdf. eds. 7,8] following the two leading mss. [but not Sin.] has 
adopted, manifestly for the Indic. (not Subjunc.), which here 
agreeably to the style of the Rev. stands for the Future (Vulg. 
dabo), the common form of which, dec, occurs il. 17, etc. 

The fourth formation in vps occurs, indeed, in the N.T., 
yet perpetually alternating with the inflection in vw (which is 
more common in later authors). For example, from devcvivas 
we have dedxvuuse 1 Cor. xii. 31, decxvders John ii. 18, deéevvew 
Matt. iv. 8; John v. 20, deveview Matt. xvi. 21, ésideccvis, 
amodexvivta Acts xviii. 28; 2 Thess. ii. 4, decxvdovtos Rev. 
xxii. 8, émidecxvdpevae Acts ix. 89; from 6AAdvaL: arédAvE 
Rom. xiv. 15, AzroAdvwv Rev. ix. 11 (cf. Sir. xx. 22), adaroddvTae 
1 Cor. viii. 11, -dueOa Matt. viii. 25, -dpevor 2 Cor. iv. 9, etc. 
In other verbs the form in vw has almost completely superseded 
the other; for instance, from éwvupme we have duvver, duvvere, 
duvtover; ouvvew in Matt. xxvi. 74 (but in the parallel passage 
Mark xiv. 71 duvtvac; where, however, cod. A [so Sin.] also 
has -vew) ; further, éorpdvvvov, eCavvves, etc. 

In the Subjunctive of the Pres. and 2d Aor. Act. the 
ordinary contracted forms (7108, 00, etc.) are everywhere found. 
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Yet of 6¢Swe three forms of the 8d Pers. Sing. have been 
preserved, viz. 

1) The regular (8156) 66 Matt. v. 25; John xv. 16 Lchm. 
[Treg. Tdf.], and often. 

2) 84807, S02. These forms are not Optative [cf. e.g. Tdf. 
ed. 7, p. lvii] but Subjunctive, and have arisen by regular con- 
traction from a theme in 6 (cf. uscOdy, psc Oo2): 1 Cor. xv. 24; 
Mark iv. 29 ; [viii. 87 T. Tr.]; xiv. 10,11; John xiii. 2, (and as 
important variants in John xiii. 29; Eph. iv. 29; 1 Thess. v.15; 
Luke xxii. 4). And in like manner from the syncopated Aor. 
éyvev comes the 8d Pers. Subjunc. yvo? Mark v. 48; ix. 80; 
Luke xix. 15 (John xi. 57 var.). In 1 Mace. xi. 40 we find 
mapaoot ; in Hermas, Mand. iv., yvot (Sin.). On the Subjunc- 
tive cf. § 189, 87, p. 233. 

3) don (not don or dn) as if from a lengthened form dd. 
This form is the rarest and is quite without analogies in later 
Greek in its favor. It occurs in Eph. i. 17 Lchm. [én Tdf. 
eds. 2,7, 8; Treg.] (B 60), 2 Tim. ii. 25 Lehm. [8m Tdf. eds. 
2, 7,8; Treg.] and John xv. 16 Taf. [eds. 2, 7; ed. 8, Lchm. 
Treg. 60]. 

The 2d Pers. Sing. appears always in the form 8ds, yds: 
Mark vi. 25; Luke i. 4; Rev. iii. 8 [Tdf. Treg. yao], etc. 

The (Pres. and) Aor. Optative of dus, which in ac- 
cordance with the syntax of the N. T. occurs but rarely, has 
the later form (6:denv) Sdqv ; see Lob. Phryn. p. 346. Of the 
passages cited by Winer p. 78sq. (75) only Rom. xv.5; 2 Tim. 
i. 16, 18 (according to Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] also Eph. i. 17 [ed. 8 ; so 
Tr.]; iii. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 25 [ed. 8; so Tr.]; iv. 14) belong under 
this head, as the others have been changed in modern editions, 


-some into the Subjunctive(og, da67)some into the Future(decec). 


B. §107, N. 1.8; H. § 402; C. §806¢.; D. p. 183; J. § 277. 
The Aorist in «a of the three verbs Té@nut, Sidwps, ius is 
‘uniformly in use in the N.T., not only in the Sing. and 3d 
Pers. Plur. but also in the 1st and 2d Pers. Plur., so that in 
the Indicative it has almost completely supplanted the 2d 
Aorist; as, éSwxapev, -re, Matt. xxv. 85; Mark vii. 18; Gal. 
iv. 15; 1 Thess. iv. 2; ddyjxapev, cuvijcarte, etc. Matt. xiii. 51; 
‘xix. 27; xxiii. 23; Mark x. 28, etc.; (only once zrapédocav Luke 
4.2). 
The Moods, on the other hand, are formed from the 2d Aor, 
throughout. 


CONTRACT VERBS: AT 


Respecting the very anomalous Subjunctive S007, see p. 36 
above. 

B. § 107, N. 1. 14; H. § 401; ©. § 207; J. § 274. 

The 2d Aor. Imperative of fornms occurs in both forms: 
avaora Acts xii. 7 etc., and dvaorTnOs, ériornO: Acts ix. 6, 34; 
2 Tim. iv. 2. Of. the anomalous Paiva, p. 54. 

The Present Imperative Pass. of fornw has only the full 
form toraco: 2 Tim. ii. 16; Tit. iii. 9. 

The 3d Pers. Sing. of the Imperf. and 2d Aor. Middle of 
diSwpue ought, according to common usage, to run éi8o70, e070, 
as Lchm. [so Treg.] reads in Matt. xxi. 33; Mark xii.1; Luke 
xx. 9. But in other passages according to pretty trustworthy 
authority (and in the [last two of the] above three also accord- 
ing to cod. A [and in all three according to codd. x B]) it is 
preserved for us with the ending -ero, as if from the theme did. 
Thus ScedéSero Acts iv. 85, dmébero Heb. xii. 16, wapedideTo 
1 Cor. xi. 23, and often in the Sept. e.g. Ex. ii. 21; v.13 Alex. 
That this erroneous inflection is not unexampled in later Greek 
may be seen from Stephanus, Thes. under did; cf., too, the 
theme é under inus, p. 48. The more recent collations have 
shown that both cod. Vat. and cod. Sin. rather favor than oppose 
this form. Both codd. exhibit prima manu almost always -ero. 
Hence it is not to be discarded from the N.T.; on the contrary, 
the form in -oro is rather a later (Grecizing) correction. 

The Future form éxédcerac (Matt. xxi. 41) has been set 
aside. 

B. § 107, m. 21; H. § 416; C. § 50; J. § 819. 

The Aorist and Future Pass. éord@nv, ctaOjcopas occur very 
frequently in a purely neuter force, interchangeably with 
éornv, otjnocowas. Examples abound in all parts of the N. T., 
as Matt. xii. 25; Luke xviii. 10; xxi. 36; Rev. vi. 17; Rom. 
xiv. 4, etc. Both forms ora@jvae and orfvas are united in 
Mark iii. 24 sq. Tdf. [Treg.}. Winer’s statement. p. 252 (287) 
that the Ist Aor. Act. éornoca also occurs in an intransitive 
sense is without foundation; for in the isolated instance, Acts 
xxvii. 28, an object (as vaty or éavrovs) is to be supplied, ac- 
cording to the well-known rule (§ 130, 4 p. 144), which is to 
be applied also to the N. T. 

Of the. syncopated forms of the Perfect, we find most 
frequently in use — but always alternating with the full forms — 
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the Infin. éordvas (Acts xii. 14; 1 Cor. x. 12) and the very 
common Partic. éorés, éotaoa. The Neuter in the abbreviated 
form is éorés Matt. xxiv. 15; Rev. xiv. 1 (Tdf. [ed. 2] éords 
[7, 8, Tr. éo7és]). On the other hand, the full form éornxos is 
found Mark xiii. 14 [-cora T. Tr.]; Rev. v. 6 [-«ws T. Tr.]. 

Of the collateral form of the Present we find o7j«et John i. 
26 etc., orjxere (Indic. and Imperat.), and the Subjune. 
otnxnte 1 Thess. iii. 8, (see B. p. 187, Note *); and one ex- 
ample of the Perfect éoraxa in a transitive sense, Acts viii. 11 
(cf. 9 and 18). : 

type. 
B. § 108, 109; H. § 403; C. p. 78; D. p. 295; J. § 283 sq. 

It is by far the most difficult task to lay down the N. T. use 
of the verb tuo; for nowhere do the mss. (and consequently 
the editions also) vary so noticeably as in the case of this verb. 
Since its use is frequent, we will distribute the forms which 
occur under the various themes. 

1) Present ijuc: Under this head we comprise the common 
use, which is in the main that of the N. T. also, as is attested 

42 by the forms ddinos, adiere, cvrdor (2 Cor. x. 12 Lehm. 
[T.Tr.]), daguéta, cvmecw (Mark, Luke), cumeis; Aorist 
ouvijxa (see p. 46), mapeivas (Luke xi. 42), cvvd, ava (Heb. 
xiii. 5), des, cdvere (Mark vii. 14), dveis; Passive adieras, 
adievtar, cabtéwevos, mapeyuévos. The Aor. Pass. is only found 
unaugmented: dvé?n Acts xvi. 26, dpé0ncav Rom. iv. 7. 

2) Theme “IJEQ. Here belongs (besides the regular Pres. 
Subjune. given above) the Indic. 3d Pers. Plur. if accented as 
perispome (cvmodvow, advdow), as is done by Tdf. [eds. 2, T] 
Matt. xiii. 18 [ed. 8 also]; Rev. xi.9; 2Cor. x.12. But the form 
has few analogies. Still, they are now offered us by Hermas ; 
who, indeed, in the Infin. uniformly has ovmévas, but elsewhere 
always ova, ovvieis. Yet since (according to cod. Simon.) 
Hermas gives the Imperat. cde, perhaps we ought also to read 
everywhere cuvio, cvvies ; but in Mand. 6, 2 cumeis is a Future. 
Lehm.[soTreg. ]has accordingly sometimes( with cod. B) changed 
it into the regular form, and sometimes accented it as proparoxy- 
tone [cf. T. on Rev. 1. c.]— in this way bringing it under the 

3) Theme ‘IM. Here belong, besides this 3d Pers. Plur. 
iovow, the Ist Pers. ddiouev Luke xi. 4 (and moreover, as an 
important variant in Matt. vi. 12, etc.), the Partic. cuviov Rom. 
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iii. 11 (Tdf. again from ‘IEQ: cvvdv, see above; but quite 
erroneously in the Rec. cvriéy Matt. xiii. 23), Eph. v. 17 var., 
adiovrat in cod. D (Matt. ix. 2, 5 [cod. Sin. also], etc.), and 
especially, the thoroughly established Imperfect form #qvev 
Mark i. 34; xi. 16, (on which cf. B. p. 194, 5; J. § 284, and 
Lehm. praef. p. 43). Finally 

4) Theme ‘EQ — to which belongs the isolated ddeis Rev. 
ii. 20. 

5) Besides, there is still the Perf. Pass. 3d Pers. Plur. 
adéwvrat, already mentioned in B. p. 191, Note *. This seems 
to be a Dorism not peculiar to the N. T. but, on the contrary, 
rather widely extended, and even received by Attic writers ; 
see Ahrens, Dial. Dor. p. 844; Bredow, Dial. Herod. p. 395. 
Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] adopted it throughout, Lehm. [Tdf. ed. 8, Treg. ] 
only in Luke and John (also in 1 John ii. 12), but in Matt. 
and Mark d¢/evras instead. See the passages in Wahl, and 
Winer § 14, p. 80 (77). 

jpoe. 

The 2d Pers. Sing. «a@@7 and Imperat. «a6 ov, noticed (in B. 
p- 192) as later forms, are both found in the N. T. — the former 
in Acts xxiii. 3, the latter in a quotation from the O. T. (Ps. ex.) 
in several passages (Matt. xxii. 44, Acts, Heb., etc.), and else- 
where also: Jas. ii. 3. 


évvupu. 

Instead of duduiérvyps (Matt. vi. 30, etc.) the,N. T. has a 
by-form dugcéFw Luke xii. 28 Tdf [Treg.] which has been 
formed, it is supposed, from the ordinary Fut. dudvéow. Lehm. 
(after cod. B) substitutes for it the still more anomalous form 
apdiater, not found elsewhere in the N. T., with which we 
have to compare only the (unreceived) reading of cod. D 
nediacpuévos in Matt. xi. 8. The form dyd¢udfew, however, is 
found in the O. T. (e.g. Job xxix. 14; xl. 5) and sometimes 
elsewhere also in later writers; see Steph. sub voce. On the 
derivation of this form (held by the ancient grammarians to 
be a Dorism) cf. Lobeck, Rhemat. p. 228. 


eipl, 

The later by-form of the Imperat. 3d Pers. Sing. (B. p. 1938, 
Note ¢; C. p. 74¢.3 D. p. 229; J. § 286, 2), #7, is found in 
1 Cor. xvi. 22; Jas. v. 12, (on the other hand, to in Matt. 
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ii. 13; 1 Tim. iv. 15; éorw in 1 Pet. iii. 3; éctwcay, etc.). 
Further, the Imperf. 2d Pers. Sing. 7s (questioned by Winer 
80 (76)) is found without variant, and has accordingly been 
received, in Matt. xxv. 21, 23; John xi. 21,32; xxi.18; Rev. 
iii. 15. On the other hand jc6a as usual in Matt. xxvi. 69; 
Mark xiv. 67. 

The 2d Pers. Plur. of the Imperf. is only 77e, Rom. vi. 20, 
etc. As to Luke ii. 33 (Av ... Qavpatovres) see § 129, 8 p. 127. 

In the 1st Pers. Sing. the Imperf. has uniformly the Mid. . 
form #junv (so that Fv in the N. T. is only 3d Pers. Sing.), as 
Matt. xxv. 85, etc. (see Wahl); rarely in the 1st Pers. Plur. 
jyeOa, Matt. xxiii. 80; Acts xxvii. 87. On the other hand, 


: Fev as usual in Rom. vii. 5; Eph. ii. 8[Tdf. Treg. jueBa], ete 


With regard to the inclination of eiwé the remarks made, 
p. 6 above, hold true. 

As an example of the peculiar style of the Apocalypse, often 
setting at defiance the laws of Grammar, may be here set down 
the frequently recurring formula 6 @» «al o Hv; for here 
the Imperf. 3d Pers. Sing. 4, in the want of a Partic. Pret. of 
eivat, is not only used as such a Partic., but also the entire 
expression itself (by the use of the Art.) is treated like an 
indeclinable noun: i. 4,8; iv. 8; xi. 17. 


elu. 

This verb, so common with the Greeks, does not occur as a 
simple verb in the whole N. T. (also not in the O. T., with 
the exception, perhaps, of 7@< Prov. vi. 6); but instead of it 
other and more expressive verbs are everywhere used, as 
épyouat, Baivw, irdyo, etc. Even in John vii. 34, 36, where 
some would read efus, the only correct reading is ely. 

In composition it appears, but almost exclusively in the 
Acts (which approximates most closely to the Greek diction), 
as é€&, dmnecav, eiscévat, (elstOe in cod. B Acts ix. 6), eisyet, 
eLvovtay, ) émiovca sc. huépa; see the passages in Wahl. Else- 
where isolated compound forms occur; but still only in Luke 
(viii. 4) cumovros, and the Ep. to the Heb. (ix. 6) edséacw. 


kelpa. 
This verb is plainly used as Perf. Pass. of riOnwe (B. p.198, 4) 
in Acts xxvili. 20 ravrny tiv GAvow wepixerwar. Cf. § 134, 
7 p. 189. 
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ot8a, 

Of of8a the regular (unsyncopated) forms of the Indicative 
are the only forms in use; thus 2d Pers. oidas (Matt. xv. 12, 
etc.), Plur. oldapev, ofdate (xxii. 16; xx. 25, etc.), also 3d 
Pers. oiéacw (Jude 10; Luke xi. 44, etc.). Only in the Acts 
again do we find once (xxvi. 4) the Attic 38d Pers. Plur. 
tcacwv, and in James i. 19 the best Mss. give fore (Vulg. also 
scitis) instead of the reading of the Rec. dove, although the 
author elsewhere (iv. 4) writes ofSare. 

The forms of the Moods correspond to the Attic, even in the 
Imperat. of which the syncopated form tore occurs Eph. v. 5; 
Heb. xii. 17.1 

The Imperfect has only 7des in the 2d Pers. Sing., Luke xix. 
22 etc., and in the 3d Pers. Plur. always 7oecav, according 
to what was said on p. 43; as, Mark xiv. 40; Luke iv. 41; 
John ii. 9; Acts xvi. 8, etc. 


DEPONENTS Passive. 
B. § 118, 4; H. § 413; ©. § 266; D. §§ 887. 483; J. § 820. 

The custom of Deponeut Verbs — or of such as in the Middle 
form receive a peculiar meaning, whether transitive or intrans- 
itive — to form their Aorist out of the Passive steadily increased 
in later times, as may be gathered, for example, from the list 
of those verbs which may have both Aorists, since then the Pas- 
sive Aor. belongs for the most part to the later period. Thus 
arexpi@n, is far more common in the N, T. than dsrexpivato 
(this occurs e.g. Matt. xxvii. 12; Acts iii. 12, etc.) ; dvdyoua, 
avritowar, have only avyyOnv,etc. Yet there are also cases of 
the opposite kind, as dpvéouar, omdifouas, and others still are 
used quite promiscuously, as dyaAddowar? (John v. 85; viii. 


1 At any rate the Vulg. has scitote in both passages. Still, in both passages it 
suits the contents better to take this form as 2d Pers. Plur. Indicative, — especially 
in the Ep. to the Heb., which, moreover, in many respects approximates to the 
classic Greek more nearly than do the other Epp. 

2 This verb (peculiar to the N. T. and Sept. and also to the ecclesiastical au- 
thors, but to profane writers almost unknown) is in all probability not a Greek 
word but of oriental origin, coined out of the Hebr. bay (bran, 5°28, abstr. ma) 
to rejvice, which is often, especially in the prophetic writings, rendered by ayaa- 
AiaoOat. Accordingly, with the word dydAAoua: it has originally nothing to do. 
Probably, however, it may have found support in this well-known word (as is the 
case with all languages in the ad: ption of foreign words, Grimm, deutsch. Worterb. 
Vorr. p. xxvi) to which in signification also it has a distant resemblance. The 
Hebr. consonant "on the reception of the word took its place after the liquids, — 
a position better suited to the Greek utterance. 
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56, etc.), éuBprpdouar (Matt. ix. 830; Mark i. 48). However, 
a complete exhibition of the use of all deponent and middle 
verbs would carry us too far, and the subject must consequently 
be left (as being of a lexical rather than a grammatical 
nature) to the special dictionaries, or to a more extended 
discussion. 

But that in the language of the N. T. the Passive formation 
was employed in general, far more than was the case earlier, 
to denote the reflexive or intransitive sense answering 
to the Active, may for example’s sake be illustrated in a few 
instances. Thus we have already seen (on p. 47) that the Aor. 
Pass. éoraOnv often stands precisely in the sense of éorny, and is 
interchanged with it. So e.g. in Matthew xpsOjvae means in v. 
40 merely litigate (but vii. 1 yu) epcOA7e purely Pass. be judged), 
SvaxpiOjvat xxi. 21 doubt, EnpavOjvar xxi. 19 etc. dry up, 
pywlfvar xxii. 12 ‘grow dumb, cravdaricbjvat, -OncecOar xi. 
6 etc. take offence, crrayyvic Ova ix. 36 etc. feel compassion, 
apOnrs kat BrAHOnte xxi. 21 raise yourself and cast yourself (cf. 
Luke xvii. 6), yyép0n xxvii. 64 surrexit (Vulg.), éyépOnte xvii. 
T, €veBpyunOn ix. 30 comminatus est, cuvnyOnoay xxii. 34; xxv. 
32 convenerunt; and connected with a new object (according 
to § 185, 3 p. 191): évtpamjoovras tov vidv pou xxi. 87 vere- 
buntur fiium meum. "Eryernbyv, yevnOyto (vi. 10; ix. 29) 
alternates with the ordinary Aor. Mid. yevéo@av; and &b0n, so 
common (xvii. 3, etc.), means not was seen but appeared, and 
hence is connected with the Dative adrots (not im adrav; 
with which cf. the familiar use § 134, 2 p. 187). Or to take 
examples from James: papavOjceras i. 11 will wither away, 
brotdynte iv. T a pure reflexive submit yourselves, so too 
petaotpadyte iv. 9, ramewoOnre iv. 10, etc. 


B. §113, N. 6; H. § 415; C. § 588; J. § 368. 


That certain tenses of deponent verbs, especially the Perf. 
‘Aor. and Fut. Pass., are used in a passive sense, abundant 
examples may be brought from the N. T. to show ; for in fact 
the usage was somewhat current among the Greeks. Thus are 
used GeaPjvar Matt. vi. 1; xxiii. 5, dodaducOAvas from do fa- 
NoagOat xxvii. 64, 65, tata Mark v. 29, iaOjoeras Matt. viii. 8, 
xaptabjivat, henpuer ies, pono Ojvar (Acts x. 31), émidednopévov 
éoriv (Luke xii. 6), etc. Very rarely (as also among Greek 
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authors) does this take place in the Present, e.g. AoylLerae 
Rom. iv. 4, 5, and probably also @sdferas Matt. xi. 12, see the 
commentaries and cf. Luke xvi. 16, and relative to the similar 
use of BidteaPas by the Greeks see Pape. 


B. § 118, N.7; H. § 412; C. § 684; D. § 84; J. § 821. 

Exactness in the employment of the Fut. Mid. of many 
verbs as an ordinary Fut. has undergone a marked dimi- 
nution in the N. T. and among the «uwoi in general. To be 
sure, dxovoouas still occurs often enough, especially in the 
Acts (the Mid. form almost exclusively in the 1st and 3d Pers. 
Plur., John v. 25, 28; Acts xxi. 22; xxviii.28; xvii. 382; Rom. 
x. 14 var.; Active, John x. 16. Cf. «Aaiw p. 60 sq.), but likewise 
often dxovcw, -cere Matt. xiii. 14 etc. ; further dvavtjcw Mark 
xiv. 18, yeAdow Luke vi. 21, dao John xv. 20 etc., erauvéow 
1 Cor. xi. 22 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7,8; Tr.], ésrvopejow Matt. v. 33, 
Kréyo Rom. xiii. 9 etc., orovddow 2 Pet. i. 15. The Future 
form in Luke xii. 9 cod. Sin. advapvjceras (although in itself 
considered genuine Greek, see B. § 113, 6) rests probably on a 
mistake of the copyist (for -vyOjceta). 


B, § 118, N.9; C. § 676. 

The remark that the alleged Passive sense of the Aor. Mid. 
is extremely rare, holds good also in reference to the N. T., 
inasmuch as the examples referred by some to this head (Gal. 
v.12; 1 Cor. x. 2 Tdf. [eds. 2,7; Treg.] ; 2 Cor. v. 4) are all 
to be taken in a Middle or Neuter (not Passive) sense. Acts 
xv. 22 even the Vulgate translates correctly, eligere viros 
ex eis et mittere. 

AnomaLous VERBS. 
B, §114; H. $451; C. § 50; D. § 858; J. § 250 saq. 

dyvupue. The retention of the augment in tenses other- 
wise without it occurs Matt. xii. 20 (xared£e), John xix. 31 
(xareayaow). Of. dvolyo under oiya, p. 62. 

dyo. For an example of the 1st Aor. in composition see 
2 Pet. ii. 5 émdfas. On the other hand, xar-, érayayeiv Acts 
v. 28, ete. 

aipéw. Respecting the Alexandrian Aor. 3d Pers. Plur. 
clhav (Acts x. 39), Mid. eiAdunv, etc., see p. 39. Examples 
of the Fut. dé in composition see in Luke xii. 18 (xara), 
Rey. xxii. 19 (dere?) ; cf. Josh. ii. 13 éfereiode. 
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GXXopat. The Aorist has the form #razo Acts xiv. 10; 
but Partic. ébaddpevos Acts xix. 16 Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.] (al. 
éparn.). 

apaptdve.” Future duaprico Matt. xvili. 21. The Aorist 
always has in the Indic. the form japrov; in the Subjunc. 
alternate the 2d Aor. dudpry, dudpryte (1 John ii. 1, etc.) and 
the 1st Aor. duaprjon Matt. xviii. 15, duaprjcopev Rom. vi. 15 
(Ree. -couev), even in close proximity, as Luke xvii. 3, 4. 
The Partic. is always duaprjcas: Rom. v. 14,16; 2 Pet. ii. 4; 
Heb. iii.17. Hermas invariably uses juaptnoa, duaptycas, etc. 

ametréw threaten, elsewhere only Active (1 Pet. ii. 23), is 
used by Luke as Mid. in the same sense, Acts iv. 17, 21. 

apmwdéo has the first formation throughout: Fut. dpracw 
Matt. xii. 29; Mark iii. 27; John x. 28, Aor. #praca Acts viii. 
39 etc., (Perf.) Pluperf. cuvnprd«es Luke viii. 29, Ist Aor. 
Pass. #pmacOnv Acts xxvii. 15; Rev. xii. 5. On the other 
hand, from the second formation it has only tenses with a pure 
characteristic: 2d Aor. Pass. #pmrdynv 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4, Fut. 
aprraynoowat 1 Thess. iv. 17. 

av&avm has not only the causative sense, make grow, 
1 Cor. iii. 6, Fut. ad&jow 2 Cor. ix. 10 etc., but also the 
immediative, grow, (Matt. vi. 28, etc.), for which also the 
Mid. or Pass. form av€dvouas is used, 2 Cor. x. 15; Col. i. 10. 
The Aorist in this sense is both mvEqca Acts vii. 17 and ndEnAnv 
Matt. xiii. 82; 1 Pet. ii.2. The simple Pres. form adéw only 
in the latter sense Eph. ii. 21,— also in Col. ii. 19 ad&eo ry 
avénow according to § 131, 5 p. 148. 

Baivw. The syncopated Imperat. Aor. has in composition 
both forms, as in the case of totus (see p. 47); thus xatd-, 
peraBnGs John iv. 49; vii. 8 etc., wera Ga Matt. xvii. 20, dvdBa 
Rev. iv. 1 Tdf. [also Treg.]. The further inflection appears Matt. 
kataBarw xxiv. 17 Lehm. [Tdf. Treg.], Mark xiii. 15; Luke 
xvii. 81, dvdBarte Rev. xi. 12. 

Bapvvw. This theme does not occur at all in the N. T. 
(also no longer in Luke xxi. 34), but instead the un-Attic 
(except in the Perf., see Thom. Mag. sub voce) theme Bapéw : 
BapeicOw, BeBapnpévos, BapnOacu, émuBaphoas, etc., [yet xata- 
Bapuvowevos Mark xiv. 40 Lchm. Tdf. Treg. ]. 

Bow has been almost completely supplanted (in the Fut. 
and Aor. also) by the verb Gv, as we find only Bidoa, 1 Pet, 
iv. 2. See Cyv, p. 58. 
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BxXacrdvo has in the Aorist only the later form of the Ist 
Aor. é8ddornca Matt. xiii. 26; Heb. ix. 4; also in an Active 
sense Jas. v. 18, on which cf. § 131, 4 p. 147. The Subjune. 
Pres. is Sdaord in Mark iv. 27 (Rec. Bracrdvy) from a col- 
lateral form Sd\acrdéw, hardly to be found elsewhere (see Schol. 
Pind. Pyth. 4. 118 aXe Kal Braora). 

yauwéw. The Aor. runs indiscriminately now éynua Luke 
xiv. 20 etc., now éydunoa Mark vi. 17 etc., both side by side 
1 Cor. vii. 28. As respects signification, it is uséd in the Active 
as well of the man as of the woman, as in the above passage 
from Cor., where the difference in form does not indicate a 
difference in sense, but is purely accidental; for subsequently 
(vs. 84) yaujoas is used also of the woman. In the Mid. 
(Pass.) it is always used of the woman, but in the Aor. it has 
only the Passive form yayunOjvat, instead of the Attic yjuacba, 
vs. 89 etc. On the collateral form yayito, éxyapifo, see the 
lexicons. ; 

ytvowat. The Aorist has far more frequently the Attic 
form of the 2d Aor. Mid., especially in the Subjunc. and Optat. 
(u yévotro), than the un-Attic Ist Aor. Pass. éyevi Ov 1 Thess. 
ii. 5 etc., of which the Imperat. yevnOyrw@ often occurs in the 
Synoptics, the Partic. in Heb. iv. 8. Partic. yeyoves in sense 
like natus, old, in 1 Tim. v. 9. 

ytveokw. Respecting yvot (Aor. Subjunctive) see under 
Sides, p. 46. , 

That the Pass. of yivdoxw should sometimes (1 Cor. viii. 3; xiii. 12; 
Gal. iv. 9) be taken as Pass. of the causative signification (cause to know, 
bring to the knowledge of) like the Heb. Hophal, so that éyyaoOnv id 
Geod would mean ‘I was brought to knowledge by God,’ is an error 
which modern interpretation has already left behind it. See the com- 
mentaries on the above passages, and Winer 263 (247). 

déouat. The uncontracted form édéero [Tdf., also cod. 
Sin.] in Luke viii. 38, Lchm. has altered after several mss. into 
the still more anomalous form édeciro (cf. Job xix. 16 Alex.), 
thus formed as it were from the same theme from which comes 
the common Aor. éde70nv Matt. ix. 88, ete. Cf. the form 
SeovpeOa in the anti-Atticist, Anecd. Bekk. I. p. 90. 

Stvaywat. By the side of the common 2d Pers. Sing. 
Svivacas is found sometimes the form (censured as Indic.) dvvy, 
Mark ix. 22; Rev. ii. 2. On the other hand, dvyjcy is now 
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read [yet Treg. Tdf. ed. 8, duvy; so x also] in Luke xvi. 2. 
Respecting the augment see p. 33. 

Sd has in the Present, as often in later writers and the 
Sept., the intransitive sense: (of the sun) ézdvérw Eph. iv. 
26. The neuter by-form dvvw, Luke iv. 40, ought to form the 
Aorist &uv, as also was formerly read in Mark i. 82. But 
recent editors, after preponderant ms. authority [yet see be- 
low], give even here the Ist Aor. évcav (in Luke iv. 40, 
also, cod. D hag S¥cavros) used by Greeks only transitively ; 
and the compound rapeséducav, Jude 4, also has this intransi- 
tive sense. Elsewhere the 1st Aor. Act. in composition (ék-, 
évdveo) regularly has the transitive signification; in the in- 
transitive or reflexive (clothe one’s self) the form of the Ist 
Aor. Mid. makes its appearance. The syncopated Aor. évuv has 
consequently passed quite out of use in the N.T.; cf. ¢vw p. 68. 
Yet the reading év (Mark i. 32 Tdf.) gains now a new support 
in cod. Sin. Instead of wapewséducav cod. Vat. gives -dincar, 
formed quite after the analogy of ébinv. Cf. Lobeck’s note in 
Buttm.’s Ausf. Sprachl. IT. p. 321, under gia. 

The Present by-form (duddonm) évdsd0cKnm, Mark xv. 17; 
Luke viii. 27; xvi. 19, analogously formed but unknown to 
earlier writers, has a transitive sense. 

éyeipw. The Present Active has sometimes, but as it 
seems only in the Imperative (Matt. ix.5,6; Mark x. 49; Acts 
iii. 6; Eph. v. 14), the intransitive signification (similar to 
dye). In the Rec. it was formerly,in opposition to settled au- 
thority, altered into the Mid. form éyepac; this form ‘was the 
less admissible as the Aorist in a neuter sense always in the 
N. T. has the Passive form yépOnv; see p. 52 above. Cobet 
has everywhere restored éyepas again. But Suidas (sub voce) 
censures expressly the erroneous (and hence actually occur- 
ring) use of éyecpe. 

(Gopar) eadélowat. The Imperf. ekabefounv has every- 
where plainly the Imperf. signification sat, was sitting, Matt. 
xxvi. 55; John iv. 6; xi. 20, synonymous therefore with the 
Imperf. éxa@junv John vi. 3; Mark iii. 82, or with the very 
common periphrasis #v KaOjpevos Acts ii. 2, etc. In the Present 
xabéfouar is not in use except in the Participle (Luke ii. 46 ; 
Acts vi. 15). See the N.T. use of the forms which belong here 
under i, p. 60. 
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€@éXm. Although in the Present only the shorter form 6é\@ 
occurs, yet the augmented forms alwaystake n: nOcrov, HOEANCa. 
The Perf. does not occur. (On teOédn«a Ps. xli. 12 see Phryn. 
sub yoce and Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 64.) 

eimetv. Respecting eizrov and ea see p.39. Besides the forms 
of efzra usual in Attic writers (eizras, eizrare, etc.) we find Ist Pers. 
eta Heb. iii.10 [Tdf.Tr. retain efzrov] in quotation, Acts xxvi.15, 
mpoeirrapev 1 Thess. iv. 6, 3d Plur. efzray frequently interchanged 
with eirov (e.g. Matt. xxvii. 4, 6), Partic. elas Acts vii. 87 
etc. and eizav vs. 60 etc. The Imperative with the ending 
-ov is accented by the recent editors efwév (Acts xxviii. 26; 
Mark xiii. 4, cf. Luke x. 40 var.). This accentuation, if the 
form is taken as Ist Aor. Imperat., conflicts with the rules of 
the old grammarians (Arcad. p. 169 dsctAAaBa rapokivovtas 
i) TPOTrEpLoTFOVTaL* VvElwov, EiTrov avTL ToD eimé K.T.r.), and etzrov 
accordingly is the only correct Attic accentuation, see Ph. 
Buttm. Exc. I. ad Plat. Men. and Xen. Mem. 3, 6,3. But as 
respects the Scriptures, the testimony of the old grammarian 
Jo. Charax (see EKtym. Mag. sub voce; Varini Kel. p. 172 Dind.) 
is too clear and definite to allow us to adhere to the same 
accentuation in the N. T. (Aéyet 0 Xadpak, dtv 10 mapa TH Oeia 
ypadh mpostaxtixoy d€uTévas Neyowevor, olov eimov avTi TOU EiTé, 
devtépou dopiatou éotl Kata tiv Supaxovolwv yAOooayv eyopevov 
... olov AdBe AGBov, Kal Td dvEere dvedov. ei odv eltré GEUTOVS, 
SArov Ore Kal eirov K.T.r.) ; on the other hand, the same gram- 
marian expressly lays down the accentuation e?rov for Me- 
nander. Mid. dretmdpny 2 Cor. iv. 2. The less Attic mode 
of writing the 1st Aor. Pass. éppé@nv instead of éeppyOqv 
(Matt. v. 21, ete. [yet Tdf. reads -é0qv even here]) is now 
everywhere established in Paul (Rom. ix. 12, 26; Gal. iii. 16) 
and in the Apocalypse (vi. 11; ix. 4), so also commonly in 
the Sept. (Gen. xv. 13; 2 Sam. v. 6, etc.). The Partic. is 
always pnOeis, even in the Sept. (Gen. xlv. 27). 

éxeéw. The collateral Pres. form éded is not only estab- 
lished by the mss., Rom. ix. 16 [so x], (18 [not x]); Jude 
23 [so x], but is also sufficiently attested by the testimony of 
the old grammarians (see Etym. Mag. and Steph. Thes. sub 
voce) us well as by other analogous examples (as Eupéw, Evpdw). 
In such verbs, however, the forms that arise by flexion always 
take : édejow, édénoov, Evpjowrytar, éEvpnuévos, etc. See 
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Etym. Mag, p. 129, 49 and ef. édAoyaro Rom. v. 13 (A, [-arat 
8°]), €AXoya Philem. 18. 

éXxéw. Respecting the augment see p. 34. 

épavvdw, the Alexandrian spelling (see Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 117) 
for épevvdw, hence often found in cod. Alex., as Rom. xi. 33; 1 Pet. 
i. 10; 1 Cor. ii. 10, has been received only once by Lehm., in Rev. 
ii. 23; on the other hand by [Treg. and] Tdf. everywhere (even in 
Rom. viii. 27 with cod. Sin.). 

Zpxopar. Respecting the Alexandrian Aor. see p. 39. 
Since ezus is not used in the N. T. (except in composition, see 
p- 50), the Pres. in its mood-forms (é€pyovu «at ide), the Im- 
perf. ypxounv, and the Fut. édedcouae make their appearance 
again; in connection with which it is to be noticed, that (like 
the Pres. efus in Attic authors) épyowas here, agreeably to its 
signification, often has a future force, John ix.4; xiv. 3 (ma\w 
épyomat kab rmapadijprouat) ete., (cf. the Germ. ich komme). 
See the passages in Winer 265 (249), and cf. p. 38 above; 
also § 187, 10 p. 2038. 

éoOiw. The by-form é@w, otherwise only poetic (Zon. 
Lex. sub voce écbew oraviws Kai, elmep dpa, ot mromral), has 
sometimes, although not very strongly attested, been adopted 
into the text: Luke xxii. 80 éc@n7e, Mark i. 6 Tdf. [Treg.] 
écOwv. Yet the form is found also in the O. T.: Lev. xvii. 10, 
18; Sir. xx. 16, etc. [cf. Tdf.N. T. ed. 7 Proleg. p. il). 

Instead of the Attic Fut. éouac the N. T. employs the anal- 
ogous form Pdyouas, as Jas. v.38 (otras wal dayeras), Rev. 
xvii. 16 Gin the midst of Futures), Luke xiv. 15 (uaxdpuos os 
payerat, Vulg. manducabit), and with a new anomaly in the 
2d Pers. Sing. Pdyeoat, Luke xvii. 8 (Micah vi. 14, etc.). 
See p. 42. 

evpi(oxw. On the Alexandrian Aorist see p. 40, on the 
augment p. 34, and on the formerly received readings etpyons, 
-cwopev p. 36. 

éxw. On elyaysee p. 40, elxooay p. 43. On the augment of dvéyouat 
see p. 35. 


éawm. This verb, common in the N. T., has both forms of 
the Future: $jow John v. 25; 2 Cor. xiii. 4 ete. and Sjooua 
Matt. iv. 4 etc., see the lexicons. The Future and the Aorist 
é{joa have also the signification of ava fhv come to life (again) 
in Matt. ix.18; Rom. xiv. 9; Rev. xx. 4,53; and in Luke xv. 
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24, 32 cod. B [and in vs. 32 x also, which Tdf. and Treg agree 
with] has é{joev instead of the received dvéfncev. 

Instead of the Imperf. 1st Pers. Sing. wv, Rom. vii. 9, cod. 
B exhibits é&»— a form analogous in structure to én, 690, 
fjvat; hence it early became current and has been often pre- 
served in the manuscripts of Attic authors even. Respecting 
its doubtful Attic currency and the contradictory statements 
of the Atticists, see Ellendt, Lex. Soph. under Sd, and Buttm. 
Ausf. Sprachl. § 114. 

nyéouat. The Perf. Hynwarin Phil. iii. 7, taken by some as 
a Pres., stands plainly in antithesis to the following #yobduar. 
Cf. however Acts xxvi. 2 and Bhdy. Synt. p. 879. 

«xm. The Perf. 3d Pers. Plur. #cacw, very anomalous not 
only as respects form but signification also (for the Present 
has already the sense of the Perfect), Lchm. [so Tdf. Treg.] has 
adopted in Mark viii. 8, sustained by the codd. AD [2 also] 
and the translation (venerunt). As the form does not occur 
again in the N.T., the readings #xovow (Rec.) aud eioty (Tdf. 
[eds. 2 and 7] ater cod. B) seem plainly to be mere correc- 
tions. This Perfect is one of those isolated irregularities of 
the language, occasioned by the signification and perpetuated 5 
by the thoroughly analogous appearance of the form (cf. 
Siarrepurdxact Xen. Cyr. 8, 6, 3), of which examples are to 
be met with not only in deteriorating Greek but in all ages, 
especially in dialects less cultivated than the Attic. Moreover, 
the form fa as Perfect has Alexandrian precedent (‘xapev, 
-re, -ow Gen. xlii. 7; xlv.16; xlvii.4; Job xvi. 22; Sus. 
52, etc.), and is found elsewhere also in writers of the cow ; 
see Steph. Thesaur. ; Lob. ad Phryn.; Ep. Clem. 1, 12, etc. 

Respecting the Subjunc. #£y see p. 36. 

rrdéopat. The Ionic form of the 1st Aor. Pass. (but with the 
augment) joodOnre for Hrr7Oyre (A) has been received by Lchm. 
[Treg.] after a few mss. [x also] in 2 Cor. xii. 13. 

OdrAXw. The 2d Aor. dvefdrere, very rare elsewhere or 
even doubtful (Lob. Paral. p. 557), is used by Paul, Phil. iv. 
10, as also sometimes in the O. T., Ps. xxviii. 7; Sap. iv. 45> 
Sir. xlvi. 12. 

Oavydlw. The Passive which elsewhere means only to be won- 
dered at (2 Thess. i. 10) is used in the Apocalypse quite like a depo- 
nent Pass.: Aor. €GavydcOy wondered, Fut. OarpacOicovrat, xiii. 3 
[Tdf. reads eGavpacev dAnete.]; xvii. 8 [Tdf. Treg. read Oavpdcovrat]. 
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OvicKxw. The syncopated form reOvdvas is given Acts xiv. 
19 by Tdf. [ed. 2; but in eds. 7 and 8 reOvnxévae with Lohm. 
Treg. ]. 

Odw. On e6vOnv see p. 7. 


(ifm) «a0ifw. Respecting the Future see p. 87. 

This verb is used by the N. T. writers in both senses (set, 
and seat one’s self). The Middle occurs only twice in the 
Future, and that too in the 2d Pers. Plur. xa@icecGe, Luke 
xxii. 80; Matt. xix. 28. 

Further, since the ideas to sit and to seat one’s self pass over 


into each other variously, the common N. T. uses of all these 


related verbs may be grouped as follows: 
Kabive set, cabiow, Kabra, etc. 
kabitw seat one’s self, Fut. caiow, -v (2d Pers. Plur. 
xabicecOe), Aor. éxdica. The Perf. cexdO.ca (Heb. xii. 
2) synonymous with 
xdOnpat sit (Imperat. ea0ov see p. 49, Infin. cab%joGas, 
Partic. caOjuevos and xabefouevos), Imperf. éxabijunv and 
éxabefounv. The Future in this sense is supplied by the 
Fut. of «aOiGo. - 
ixvéopas appears only once, in the 3d Pers. Sing. of the 2d 
Aor. agixero Rom. xvi. 19. 
xaiw. The 2d Aor. Pass. is carexdyv, Rev. viii. 7; hence 
Fut. Pass. cataxajcopat 1 Cor. iii. 15; 2 Pet. iii. 10, but 
also cavOnooua Rev. xviii. 8. Respecting cavOjnowpat (1 Cor. 
xiii. 3) see p. 36. The Fut. Act. is regularly caico, Rev. xvii. 
16. But the Partic. cavoovpeva, 2 Pet. iii. 10, 12, belongs to 
Kxavoow, see the lexicons. 
Kapuvw see ptw p. 62. 
xepavyupt. The Perf. Pass. cexépacuat occurs Rev. xiv. 
10; Heb. iv.2 Lchm. [Treg. Tdf.,son] (where Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] 
reads xexpapévos). 
kepdaivm. The formation (xepdjcouar) Aor. éxépdnoa is 
almost the only one in use in the N. T.: Matt. xviii. 15, ete. 
Accordingly the Aor. Subjunc. cepddvw 1 Cor. ix. 21, although 
the other form (xepdyjow) is used four times in the same con- 
nection either just before or afterwards, is surprising, ‘but 
established by the mss. [x also]. 
«raiw. Fut. 2d Pers. Plur. cradcete Luke vi. 25; John 
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xvi. 20, 8d Pers. Plur. cratvcovrat Rev. xviii. 9, as in the case 
of dxovw, see p. 53; (ef. Origen on Luke vi. 25 wevOjcover wal 
Kato ovTat). 

«pdfw with long a (Herodian 7. pov. p. 23), hence xpafov 
Gal. iv. 6 (cf. Lob. Parall. p. 408), and 2d Perf. xéxpaya iv 
sense of Pres. (Jolin i. 15 paptupel wai xéxpayev), never has 
[ (except dv-éxpayov Luke xxiii. 18 Tdf.Treg.)] the 2d Aor., but 
always, as in later writers, the 1st épafa Matt. viii. 29 etc. The 
Future occurs only once: Luke xix. 40. But since the author- 
ities there are divided between xexpdfovras A, cpafovcw B [x], 
xpatovrat D, and further, in favor of the first the usage of the 
Sept. (Ps. lxv. 14 etc.) [where «pd£over is nowhere found ; see 
Tdf. crit. com. in Luc. l.c.] and the perhaps mutilated reading 
of cod. D may be adduced, while the authority of the [two] 
oldest ms[s.] and the usage of later authors (Lob.’s note in 
Buttm. Ausf. Sprachl. Il. 223) weigh in favor of the second, a 
decision cannot be given with confidence in a case which stands 
so by itself. Among-modern editors Lchm. has given the pref- 
erence to the common form xexpd£ovra, Tdf. [Treg.] to the 
reading xpdfovow. With xpafov may be compared mposmdalov 
Il. », 285, — as according to the intimations of Lobeck (in the 
Ausf. Sprachl. II. 268) it is perhaps more correctly written. 

kpepavvumt. From the Middle xpéuapa we have in Luke 
xix. 48 the regular é&expéwaro. The oldest ms[s.], however, 
read instead éfexpéuero, probably not a clerical error, and cer- 
tainly no more anomalous than é&édero, dvedidero (see dédwpt 
p. 47). But on account of the little support which other 
codices give it, this rare form, which occurs besides only here 
and there in Mss., has not been adopted by the editors [except 
Tdf.]. 

kptaru. See p. 40. 

«teiv@. Besides this form there exist two other by-forms 
of the Pres.: the most common dzoxrévvw with a doubling of 
the liquid, after the Aeolic fashion (see Ahrens, Dial. Aeol. 
p- 52sq.), Matt. x. 28; Luke xii. 4; Rev. vi. 11,and droxraive, 
which is said to have been the Doric spelling (id. Dial. Dor. 
p. 186), 2 Cor. iii. 6; Rev. xiii. 10. Yet this last form, which 
is but weakly attested by the mss., has with reason not been 
adopted by Tdf. [or Treg.], and seems, if it was really the 
original reading, to be less a (doubtful) Dorism, than to rest 
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upon an erroneous spelling of the word, occasioned by the 
common Aorist dmexrdvOnv (see p. 41) and the familiar poetic 
forms éxrav, xTavéw, etc. 

(kto) dmoxdw or amoxvéw (forms between which no dif: 
ference can be found in Greek authors as respects signification, 
see Lob. ad Aj. p. 103) has, where it occurs, the transitive 
meaning, bear, bring forth, and forms the Aor. dzexvnoa Jas. 
i. 15,18. Recent editors accentuate droxve. 

Xapuave. In spelling this verb the recent editors have 
everywhere introduced the Alexandrian mode with mw (Sturz, 
p- 180) ; thus, Fut. Anpapowas Acts i. 8 etc., Aor. Pass. éAnjupOny 
Mark xvi. 19 ete. In the same way in derivatives Aijuys, 
Gva- avTi- weTa- TPdSANPANIS, TposwToAnuTTEéw, etc. 

The 2d Aor. Imperat. Ad@e, according to the uniform direc- 
tion of the old grammarians (e.g. Jo. Alex. p. 21 7d AaBE Kai i6é 
d€uvopeva artiKd €oTL* Ta yap KoWwd ToUT@Y Bapdiverat), must, 
like iée, he accented as paroxytone in the N.T.: Rev. x. 8, 9; 
John i. 47, ete. 

Adoxw. The 1st Aor. éddxcyoev occurs once, Acts i. 18. 

Neda has as usual the 2d Aor., and only once the 1st Aor. — 
catanrenbavres Acts vi. 2. The collateral form: Auwrdve occurs 
‘1 Pet. ii. 21. 

weOvw and weOvcokopas are both united without any 
‘important difference of meaning: 1 Thess. v. 7 of weOvaKxopevor 
‘vuxtos weOvovow. Aor. Pass. éweficOnv Rev. xvii. 2. 

(HéXw) peTawéhouat, Fut. perapednOjncouar Heb. vii. 21° (in 
quotation), Aor. werewedjOnv. On the other hand, from émipé- 
Aowas we have the Fut. émwpeajoouas 1 Tim. iii. 5. 

ptatvw. Respecting the Perf. Pass. see p. 41. 

‘55 (to). The abbreviated (after the Epic fashion, B. § 117: 
N. 2; H.§ 73D; C.§ 186; D.§ 140; J.§ 19.) compound 
kappvw for katapdw, which is severely censured by Phrynichus 
‘(sub voce ), appears, according to the words of the same gram- 
marian, to have passed over into somewhat general use in prose 
‘from the time of the comic poet Alexis. At any rate the 
Alexandrians employ it frequently (Isa. xxix. 10; xxxiii. 15; 
vi. 10),1 and from this last passage it passed over into the N. T. 
(Matt. xiii. 15; Acts xxviii. 27). 


1 Whether in Lam. iii. 43 we should accent raypuioa after the poetic fashion, or 
kausboo as-commorily, may be doubtful. Yet in the case of » word manifestly 
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vi€w. Only the other Present véwtq@ is in use in the 
N. T. (Matt. xv. 2 etc.) as in the Sept. (Ex. xxx.18; 2 Chron. 
iv. 6). ’ 

(vicow) xatavioce forms, quite according to analogy, 
a 2d Aor. Pass. cateviynv Acts ii. 837, which is not in use by 
the earlier writers, but frequent in the O. T.: Gen. xxxiv. 7, 
etc. This Aorist has everywhere the ethical sense; Hesych.: 
Kateviynoay, éduTjOncav; Suidas sub voce. — 

Evpéw. On the by-form gvpdw 1 Cor. xi. 6, see Etym. Magn. sub 
voce ; Lob. on the Ajax p. 181; and under éAcéw p. 57. 

(oiyw) avotyw. The variations in the form of this very 
common verb are very great, both in the mss. and in the dif- 
ferent editions. In order to get a summary view of the forms 
we will bring them together as given in Lchm.’s text which 
here departs in many respects from the Rec. : Furure regularly 
avoiEw Matt. xiii. 85; Ist Aorist #v0¢£a— John ix. 17, 21, 
26, 30, 82; Acts v.19; ix. 40; xii. 14; xiv. 27; Rev. through- 
out, (Subjunc. dvoiEw Luke xii. 36 etc., Imperat. dvov£or xiii. 25, 
Infin. dvotfa Acts xxvi. 18 etc., Partic. dvoiEas Matt. v. 2, etc.) 
—and advéwé&a John ix. 14 (and frequently as a variant, as 
ix. 30 etc.); 2p Prrrxct in an intransitive sense dvépya 
1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 11 (Partic. dvewyéta John i. 52). 
Passive: 1st Aor. yv0iy Onv Rev. xx. 12, dve@yOnv Luke 
i.,64, and with double (threefold) augment yvedyAnv Matt. 
iii. 16; ix. 380; John ix.10; Acts xvi. 26 CInfin. dvemyOjvas 
Luke iii. 21 with retention of the Augment, as in dyvups, which 
see) ; Ist Fut. dvorxOyjcopac Luke xi. 10; 2p Aor. yvolynv 
(was opened, or opened itself) Acts xii. 10; Rev. xv. 5; xi. 
19 (Subjune. dvovyiow Matt. xx. 33); 2p Fur. dvoryjcopas 
Matt. vii. 7; Luke xi. 9; Perr. Partic. dvewymévos Rev. 
iv.1; Acts x. 11 etc.; 2 Cor. ii. 12, pvewypévos Acts ix. 8; 
Rev. x. 2, 8; xix.11, and dcnvoeypévos Acts vii. 56 (also in 
ix. 8 jvovypévos according to A [&; adopted by Tdf]). More- 
over, we find several times in two of the oldest mss. (A B) the 
1st Aor. Act. with the double augment 4vé@£&e John ix. 17, 
21, 82 [but not so cod. Sin.], which has at least as much inter- 
nal probability as qvegyOnv etc. above. Of course, where the 


Mss. vary, different editors have decided in many passages now in ~ 


borrowed from the language of poetry the former accentuation is probably to be 
preferred. 
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favor of one reading and now in favor of another. As, however, 
the number of forms in use, which is all we are here concerned 
with, is the same (Tdf. agrees in the main with Lchm.), we 
will leave disagreements respecting particular instances to the 
reader’s own observation. 

oixteipw: Fut. oixrecpyjow Rom. ix. 15 (as in the Sept. 
where we find also Aor. Imperat. o/«reipnoov Ps. iv. 2). 

(GXAvpL) ardAAvut. For the collateral form of the Pres. 
in vw see p. 45. The Future Active is commonly dodécw 
Matt. xxi. 41 etc.; on the other hand, only once dzovw 1 Cor. 
i. 19, in a quotation from the O.T. In the Middle the Fut. is 
always droNoduae Matt. xxvi. 52; Rom. ii. 12; Matt. ix. 17 
Taf. [eds. 2, 7]. 

S6metpopac is a by-form of ineipoua, given only in 1 Thess. ii. 8 
(and a few times in the versions of the O. T.), but established by the 
Mss., and also attested by Hesychius and Photius sub voce. See 
Steph. Thesaurus, and Fritzsche on Mark, excurs. tert. p. 792. 

omvupt. Respecting the form in vw see p. 45. 


épam. The N. T. agrees in the main with the Attic use 
of this verb, excepting the forms of the Alexandrian Aor. (see 
p- 89) and the accentuation i8e (see under AauBave p. 62). 
On isolated cases like mpoopaunv see p. 84; on the Subjune. 
dynobe see p. 86. The mode of spelling the Perf. (employed 
in Attic poetry, B. p. 251 Note +; H. § 450, 4; C. § 50) 
édpaxa is often exhibited by the Mss., but has not been received 
by the editors before Tdf., who in his 7th ed. introduced it 
several times, e.g. Luke ix. 86; John ix. 87, [but in ed. 8 ap- 
pears to have returned to the usual form, — yet not in Col. ii. 
18]. The Passive apOqv, 6607j)coua. commonly means to 
appear (apparere) cf. p. 52. Respecting dod see p. 70. 

maito. The Fut. Mid. waifouas is the common form in 
the Alexandrian dialect (Ezek. xxii.5; Hab. i. 10), as with 
later writers in general (Luc. Dial. Deor. 4,3; Apoll. Lex. 
Hom. under papyjcovrar) ; the Future occurs but once in the 
N.T., and. then (according to B. § 118, N. 7) in the Active form 
éurratEovow Mark x. 84, which is not unknown to the Sept. 
also (Isa xxxiii.4). The other tenses also occur in the gut- 
tural formation : érav%a, ératyOny, etc., Matt. xxvii. 81; ii. 16; 
Luke xviii. 32, ete. 

mavw. The 2d Fut. Pass. of this verb is found once (Rev. 
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xiv. 183) formed after the analogy of kaiw (xatow, éxdnv) 
avatanocovrat. (Yet according to codd. Vat. and Sin. we 
must so read also in Luke x. 6 [Tdf.]; the Aor. rafvas occurs 
twice in Hermas: (Vis. 1,3; 8,9 Sin.).) That this form, 
unparalleled in earlier authors, was actually current in the 
common speech (év 7H cuvyGeia) is attested by Choerob. in 
Anecd. Bekk. p. 1324, where it is used as an example by the 
side of éxdnv and éydpnv. Other examples in very late Greek 
may be seen in Steph. Thesaur. under vavw. But in Rev. vi. 
11 we have again the regular dvaravcovras [so Lehm. in ed. 
min., Tdf. eds. 2,7; but now Lchm. Tdf. Treg. -cavras ; so x]. 

The verbal adjective (mavortés, katarravotés) with a@ priv. 
axkatamravotos is read by most editions in 2 Pet. ii. 14. 
Lchm., however, has adopted instead the reading of codd. 
AB: dkatardotous. To explain the word in this form as a 
verbal from wave would conflict with all analogy, and the 
sense forbids us to derive it from macaw (conspergo). Hence 
Tdf. [so Treg.] has adopted dxatamavorous, with codd. [x] C 
and the Rec. 

wéTowas occurs only in the Apocalypse, and in the forms 
metauwevos (Rec. metopevos) and éryntat, xiv. 6 [x here 
TreTapevoy |, etc. 


1 Since, however, the existence of the a in the penult in two of the oldest mss. 
weighs heavily against this, it may be that the error is to be found elsewhere. 
Perhaps it is not the second a, but the first, that is written by mistake, and arose 
from the preceding kal, so that the word was originally katamrdorous, a verbal 
which occurs elsewhere also (see Stephanus, Thesaur.), formed regularly from xata- 
aacow (frequent in the Sept.), and here has the meaning spotted, soiled, which then 
corresponds very well with the preceding weorovs (dp9aruots Zyovres pearods 
porxaaribos xal katamdorous auaptias). Suidas sub voce and the Scholiast on Arist. 
Eq. 502 expressly render katdmacros by katdueoros, mANpHS, TeTouccAuévos, and in 
the same way karardow by karamoutda, tAnpdow. Hesychius, who has so many 
biblical terms, has neither axardmaveros nor axatdmacros, but he has the gloss 
katdmacros memouxtAuevos. The unintelligible axarar derous, having once arisen by 
a clerical blunder, was easily corrected into dxatamavorous, and naturally passed 
over in this form into most of the later mss. _—‘ Finally, as respects the derivation 
of the word axatdwacros from the ancient ITAOMAI (whence the poetic rdcacda 
to taste, eat), the resulting meaning would be appropriate (insatiable), but the deri- 
vation is opposed by the following considerations: (1) that the word in this form 
does not occur again in all Greek literature; (2) that even the underlying verb 
was as good as obsolete, and at the most was only sought out by imitative poets 
as an archaic term; (3) that it was used at no time by any author in composi- 

_tion with card; (4) that a N. T. writer should coin so poetic a word, and that 
the ancient grammarians, lexicographers, commentators should pass over in 
complete silence a term so unusual and so much needing explanation. 

9 
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mimAXnws occurs but once in the Participle of the un- 
Attic form in dw: éumimddv Acts xiv. 17. Cf. tornws p. 44 sq. 

mveéCw. Of this form we find only the Perf. Pass. Partic. 
wemvecévos, Luke vi. 88; in all other instances it has been 
supplanted by the Doric form with @ for « (which in the Doric 
dialect has the palatal characteristic: mid&w etc., see Ahrens, 
Dial. Dor. p. 116), but with the ordinary inflection Fut. widoo, 
Aor. éviaca, midcat, Pass. értdoOny, Jolin vii. 30 ete. 

ative never has the later Future zeoduar, but the Attic 
miowat Matt. xx. 23; Mark x. 89; Rev. xiv. 10, 2d Pers. wieca 
Luke xvii. 8, see écOiw p. 58. The Aor. Imperat. again-is ac- 
cording to rule me Luke xii. 19, Infin. as usual mety. But 
besides, this Infin. is several times preserved in the form 
wiv or wey: least questionably in John iv. 9, probably also in 
iv. 7,10 Tdf. [Treg.], Rev. xvi.6 Lchm. [Tdf. eds. 7,8], and not 
unfrequently as a variant in the oldest Mss., as in Matt. xxvii. 
34; Mark xv. 23; x. 88; 1 Cor. ix.4; x. 7. These forms 
(riv and ety) have now been established in many passages by 
the most recent collations of B, as well as by cod. Sin. That 
this anomalous Infin. actually existed, at least in the popular 
speech, is established by other testimony also, besides those Ms. 
authorities. Thus the Grammarian Herodian (in Herm. de 
Emend. rat. p. 317) expressly rejects the form zefy as corrupt 
(auaptavovow of réyovTes ‘reiv BovAopat povotvAddBus, déov 
Réeyew Tety SicvAAdBws. povws yap otTws Kal Tapa Tois ap- 
xaos waow eipntar), and an epigram on the grammarians in 
Anthol. Pal. xi. 140 employs, apparently with design, this 
form which they censured (ols od cxdppa déyew, od Teiv pidov). 
Now as respects the form itself, it has been explained — ac- 
cording as the preference is given to wety or wiv— either as 
syncopated from vei, or as apocopated from mivas (like div 
from bvas, see Ph. Buttm. in the Mus. Antiq. p. 248). The 
first explanation has little internal probability, although, 
since it has appearances in its favor, it became current 
among the grammarians, and may even have occasioned the 
spelling eiv (so the cod. Cantabr. always). Philologically 
the other explanation has a better foundation, although no 


1 We can hardly compare with this the extremely rare dialectic absorption of 
the s before w in isolated poetic passages (Béacabe Apollon., cwmdw Pind.) ; see 
Ausf. Sprachl. under fidw, II. 180. 
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Infin. wivae existed, or at least can be prov.d. But that the 
Aorist ézvov had an inclination to form syncopated Aorists is 
shown by the Imperat. wi: ; and the abbreviation of the Infin., 
used as it must have been very frequently (60s jos iv, iv Bov- 
Aowae), would arise thus in the mouth of the people most natu- 
rally. Modern editors of the N. T. have accordingly retained 
this spelling, and Jacobs also in his Delectus Epigr. (6. 78) has 
returned to the form wiv. [Tdf. ed. 8 everywhere reads zreiv. | 

mint@. Respecting the Alexandrian Aorist see p. 39 sq. 
But the former reading dvdmecoy (Rec.) or dvamecas (Grsb.) 
is now changed into the common Imperative form dvdzece 
Luke xiv. 10; xvii. 7. 

péo has in the Future fevow John vii. 38; in the Aorist, as 
in Attic (éppunv), Subdjunc. wapapvamev Heb. ii.1. Cf. p. 82. 

cadri¢u, see p. 37. 

(oKxémtopac) émioxérropas the writers of the Old Test. and 
the New are fond of using in the Pres. and Imperf.; see the 
lexicons. 

ornpicy, see p. 36. 

(ctopévyvpt) in the N. T. forms only from the other form, 
otpovvupt, the Aor. éotpwoa, Perf. Pass. éotpwpar, Aor. Pass. 
éotpaOnv. On otpavvde see p. 45. 

tuyyave. The Perf. in later writers is commonly 7é- 
Tevya instead of tervynxa (Lob. ad Phryn. p. 895; Sturz, 
Dial. Alex. p. 198) and accordingly in the Sept. also: Job vii. 
2, etc. This was formerly the reading also in Heb. viii. 6, 
but now instead a third form has been adopted from mss. [Sin. 
also] into the text: réruyev. As this form was apparently 
altogether unknown to the grammarians, Lobeck, as above, 
and Dind., in the Thesaurus of Steph., regard it as a mistake 
of the scribes, and it has been on this account expunged by 
the editors in classic authors, often it must be confessed 
against all ms. authority (e.g. Diod. 12, 17), and commonly 
changed into rérevya. In the language of the N. T. the un- 
usual and even erroneous (B. § 97,4 p. 184) form of the 
Perfect must always be allowed to stand. 

gaivw. Respecting épava see p. 41. 

g~avaKkw, a word formed from the stem ¢a (to shine) after 
the manner of iteratives, and used only in compounds (Job 
xxv. 5 etc.), to which, quite according to analogy, the form 60 
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(fatow) émipaices Eph. v. 14 is referred. In the O. T. we 
find frequently the Aor. &édauvee, Siapavoy (e.g. fos Suagavon 
juépa 1 Sam. xiv. 36 ete.). This rare word, which however 
is found even in Herodotus (9, 45), was wholly unknown to 
Attic authors. 

In a few passages (Matt. xxviii. 1; Luke xxiii. 54) it has 
the form érudécxw, — in both instances of day-break. Cf. the 
Lat. illucesco. 

dhépw. On fveyxov and jveyxa see p. 89. Besides the forms 
of the 1st Aor. usual also in Attic, we find most frequently 
the Partic. évéyxas (Luke xv. 23 ete.), which in the N. T. has 
completely supplanted the other in ov, as on the other hand 
the Infin. éveycetv (Jude 9 etc.) has superseded that in av, 
which is still read only in 1 Pet. ii. 5. The 1st Pers. qveyxa 
is found Acts xxvi. 10 etc., Imperat. mposéveyxov Matt. vill. 4 
(-xe Rec.). 

pOdvo. The Aorist épOnv is not in use, but only 1st Aor. 
épOaca: Matt. xii. 28 etc. 
vw. As the Aor. épvv has been wholly superseded in the 

language of the N. T. by the later 2d Aor. Pass. épvnv (hence 
guév, cunpveioas Luke viii. 6, 7, 8), the Subjunc. must. be 
circumflexed éxpuj Matt. xxiv. 82; Mark xiii. 28 (éxpuy Rec. 
[Tdf.]). Of. dd p. 56. 

xaipo. The Fut. is always yapijcopae Luke i. 14 etc., as 
in the Sept., which, however, in composition always employs 
the regularly formed yet elsewhere unheard of form in odmas, 
as KaTa-, émuyapoupat. ; 

xéo. Respecting the Imperative éxyéere see p. 44. The 
Future, after the manner of the so-called Attic Futures or of 
the Fut. of liquid verbs (cf. Aor. éyea), is circumflexed: éxyed 
Acts ii. 17, 18 in an O.T. citation (Joel iii. 1sq.). We are pre- 
vented from accenting it éeyéw, as in Attic, on the one hand 
by the testimony of the ancient grammarians (Choerob. in An. 
Bekk. p. 1290; Cram. IV. p. 194; Etym. Magn. sub yéw) who 
adduce it as an example of a second Future (70 é«yew devtépou 
_peddXovTos otov Kal TO KaTaKkNeis Tap’ Evaddcs «.7...) 5 on the 
other hand, especially by the further inflection of yed: eels, 
yeel, xeclTe, yeodvoww,— forms which it so happens, indeed, 

cannot be brought forward from the N. T., but are very frequent 
in the Sept., as Ex. iv. 9; xxx.19; Lev. iv.12; Num. xix.17; 
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Deut. xii. 16; 2 Kings xxiv. 4, etc. ’Exyefras in Matt. ix. 17 
is Pres.; probably also in Mark ii. 22 [yet dropped: here by 
Tdf. Treg.]. 

The Aor. Pass. éyé@nv, so common in later writers (Lob. 
Parerg. p. 732), has not yet been found either in the O. T. or 
the New, but always éyv@nyv, yvOjoowas, as in the Perf. 
kéxutat. On account of this last form we often find yvw given 
in the lexicons as a form of the Present ; but it never occurs, 
at least in the N. T., but instead (ydvw) cuvéyuver Acts ix. 22, 
or, after the Aeolic mode of writing sometimes, yivve, (on this 
form used in codd. Vat. and Sin. see Tdf. N. T. Vat. pref. p. 
xxx Note}; [N. T. ed. 7, Prol. p. xlviii]) é erexurvepevos Matt. 
xxiii..35; xxvi. 28 and the parallel passages, ovyxivveras 
Acts xxi. 831 Lehm. [Tdf. Treg.]; xxii. 20. Cf. xrévvw under 
atcivo, p. 61. 

yoyo. 2d Fut. Pass. yuyjoouas, Matt. xxiv. 12. 

®@éq in the historic tenses loses again the syllabic augment, 
eEaoev, atacato Acts vii. 27, 89, 45; Rom. xi. 1, 2, and so 
also in the Sept. daoOnv Ps. lxxxvii. (Ixxxviii.) 6, araopae 
Jonahii. 5 ete. This occurs sometimes also in earlier writers, 
see Poppo on Thue. 2, 84. 


> 


®véopas does the same: dvyijcaro Acts vii. 16. 


ADVERBS. ! 
B. §115, N. 8; H. § 225 sq.; C. § 380sq.; D. § 260sq.; J. § 324. 

Lachmann writes all adverbs, if they arose from the Dative 
of even an obsolete noun, — as AaOpa Matt. i. 19, efx Col. ii. 
18, wavrn Acts xxiv. 3, xpudf Eph. v. 12, again with thes 
subscript, [so Treg. in the case of wdvry]; cf. B. § 116, Note 
8 p. 272; C.§109. In the mss. both modes were used. See 
Bast. ad Greg. Cor. p. 719, and Cobet,N. T. pref. p. 12, [Tdf. 
ed. 7, Prol. p. lxii]. 


B. § 115,5; H. § 228; C. § 263; D. § 282; J. § 141. 

Adverbs in ws derived from the usual forms of comparison, 
accordingly in tépas (tdétws) dtws (which, moreover, in ear- 
lier authors also are not uncommon, see the list in Matthia’s 
Greek Gram. § 262), occur also in‘the N. T. Thus always 
meptcootépwas in Paul (Gal. i. 14 etc. )s also in Heb. ii. 1, 
orrovodatoTépws Phil. ii. 28, the phrase é éaxatas éyew Mark v. 23. 
Examples of the commor adverbial form of the comparative 
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in tepuy are, mepucodtepov Heb. vi. 17; vii. 15; Mark vii. 36, 
éextevécrepov Luke xxii. 44, xcuapdorepov John iv. 52, ropp@repor 
(-répw Rec. [Tdf.]) Luke xxiv. 28, dxpiBéorepov Acts xxiv. 22, 
averepov Heb. x. 8, etc.; (but the present reading in Acts xxiv. 
10 is edOuws instead of edOupdrepov, and durdorepov in Matt. 
xxiii. 15 is an adjective; cf. p. 27). 

The other form of comparison in wy, tctos always forms its 
adverbs in the usual way: #rrov, éXatTov, KaddLov, BEéNTLOD, 
dacov, Tax.ov (see p. 27), TaxXLoTA, etc. 


B, $115, N. 7. 

Instead of iSod ecce the N. T. writers, especially John, fre- 
quently use ie; both side by side in Mark xiii. 21 Lchbm. Cf 
also §129a. 2 p. 189. Examples of iée with the Plural Matt. 
xxvi. 65; of dye as an Interjection Jas. iv. 18; v.1. Cf. with 
ide attended by the Plur. the similar des iSwpev (Matt. xxvii. 
49), on which see § 189, 4 p. 189. The ordinary distinction 
between Sedpo and debre, according to which the latter is used 
in addressing more than one (yet cf. Bttm. Lexil. II. No. 101), 
is observed in the N. T.; see Wahl. 


PaRTICLES OF PLACE. 
B. § 116; H. §§ 208. 879; C. §§ 192. 704; D. § 262; J. § 839, 

The local ending -dev has sometimes lost its original reference 
to the question whence. Thus écwfev, Ewfev, hardly differ 
any longer from the adverbs éow, é&w ; e.g. Matt. vii. 15; Rev. 
iv. 8; v.1; and with the Article, 7d écwOev iuav Luke xi. 39, 
40 (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 16), cucrdbev in circuitu Rev. iv. 8. This, 
as is well known, often occurred in the earlier language and 
the poets with the termination -@ev, -0e ; as, dmucOev, dvevbe, 
gumpoabev, mpordpoile, etc. From the fact that the suffix -ev 
came to take the place thus of a mere adverbial ending we can 
explain a pleonastic combination which is frequent in the N.T., 
viz. that to such an adverb, when the reference to the question 
whence is manifest, the prepositions dé and éx are still pre- 
fixed ; e.g. dard paxpdbev, am’ avober, é« madid0ev Matt. xxvi. 
58; xxvii. 51; Mark ix. 21, ete., — combinations, however, 
which came into use very early, especially with poets (a7 
ovpavoev Hom.). 

A strict observance of grammatica accuracy in the employ- 
ment of the local particles is not to »¢ expected of the N. T, 
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writers. A portion of these irregularities may be removed, to 
be sure, in some syntactical way, as e.g. the expression &£v 
Tous éxeioe dvtas (Acts xxii. 5) by the attractive power of 
aéov (B. $151, 1.8); but in general it does not accord with the 
language of the N. T. to explain all the passages of the sort in 
such artificial ways. On the contrary, the assumption of a 
certain inaccuracy in the employment of such particles seems 
to be the more admissible, as even the earlier prose writers by 
no means always adhered rigorously to the rule. And in 
particular, particles of rest as éxet, 70d, ob, dou, évOdde are 
constantly connected with verbs of motion in answer to 
the question whither, because the particles 7ro?, d7roz, etc. seem 
to have passed wholly out of use, (a fact which explains the 
frequent corruption of these particles in the texts of Attic 
writers, and the instructions of Phrynichus ed. Lob. p. 43); as, 
mod, Omrou umdyet, exet dm@HOev, EXOE vOd5e,(with which the usage 
of earlier authors as given in B. § 116, 3 Note and 7 Note 
may be compared). It is likewise undeniable that Se, orig- 
inally a particle having reference to manner, has in the N. T. 
already assumed completely a local signification : and that, too, 
not merely of rest, here, but, like all those previously mentioned, 
of direction also, hither, —a usage of which the beginnings can 
be traced very early (see B. § 149, 1 p. 429). It is indeed 
quite proper to be extremely abstemious in employing this _ 
method of explaining classic authors, but to insist on observing 63 
the same restraint in reference to all passages of the N. T. 
would be to increase the difficulties of interpretation unneces- 
sarily, and without any considerable gain either philological or 
logical. Examples of this local use of dd (expressly censured 
by the old grammarians) occur, especially in the gospels, very 
frequently, as e.g. in Matt. xvi. 28; xvii. 4; viii. 29; xxii. 12; 
xiv. 8, 18, etc. ; and often in Hermas the expressions o&e caxe?, 
Ode Kaxeioe are met with (Simil. 6.1; Mand. 5. 2, etc.). 

Finally, compare with the general tenor of these remarks the 
N. T. use of the two prepositions which correspond most nat- 
urally to the two ideas of rest and motion (whither), viz. év 
and eds, as given in the Syntax § 147, pp. 828, 332 sq. 
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Cuances oF Form 1n Parricies. ANASTROPHE. 
B. §117, 2. 


Of the three forms édv, jv, av, the first is used almost ex- 
clusively ; — av is very rare indeed, or doubtful, John xiii. 20; 
xvi. 23; xx. 23 Tdf. [Treg.], jv not found at all. 

Although only the un-Attic form of the adverb éo@ (for 
eicw) is in use, yet the preposition is written only eds never és. 
Instead of y@és modern editors have everywhere substituted 
the (Hellenistic) form éy@és, John iv. 52 ete. 

Respecting évexey before consonants see p. 10. 


B, §117, N.1; H. §872; C. § 619; J. § 423. 


Instead of dd the form édv is frequently found. Yet this 
interchange is not exactly arbitrary, since on comparing the 
passages it will be found that it occurs only in relative clauses 
with the Subjunctive : in clauses, therefore, of a general nature 
which (according to B. § 139, 3) include within themselves 
the supposition expressed by édv, and allow themselves. without 
violence to be transformed into such conditional clauses. This 
édv, however, continually alternates with dv, and in printed 
editions there is no agreement in this particular. Since ex- 
amples of this manner of writing the word abound in all parts 
of the N. 'T., it may suffice here to illustrate what has been 
said by one or two cases: as Matt. xvi. 19 6 dy dyjons émi tis 
yiis, éorae Sedeuévov ev Tois ovpavois, Kal 6 éav AUoNS et Tis 
yas, Sorat NeAvpevov év rT. 0.3; likewise vs. 25; John xv. 7 6 dy 
Géxnre Lehm. éav Tdf. [Treg.], etc. In the mss. of other 
Greek writers, too, this édy is found only in similar clauses, 
see Jacobs ad Achil. Tat. p. 180, 7; and the frequent occur- 
rence of this interchange warrants us in inferring the existence 
of this always erroneous (yet not altogether unfounded) mode 
of writing the word, at least in later authors. 


B. § 117, 8, 2); H. § 615; ©. § 785; J. § 68, Obs. 3. 

This second case of anastrophe (i.e. when the primitive 
dissyllabic prepositions stand alone instead of a compound of 
eivat) also occurs in the N. T. in the use of é« for &veor: 
1 Cor. vi. 5; Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii. 11; Jas. i. 17. 

The words ovaé, ovd, éa occur in the N. T. as Interjections. 
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ForMaTION OF Worps. 
B. § 119; H. § 452 sqq.; C. § 359 sqq.; D. § 854sqq.; J. § 829 sqq. 


B. § 119, m. 19. Since in verbal Substantives in wa the 
long vowel belongs t: the earlier writers, the short vowel to 
the later (cf. Cobet’s N. T. pref. p: 50), we ought in the N. T. 
to write uniformly xpiua (not xpiua); so cod. Vat., though 
very often writing xpevyw, constantly writes «xpiuwa. The form 
aiti@pata (Sin. also) for aireduara, Acts xxv. 7, is erroneously 
formed, but unquestionable. 

On dayos and daryés see Fritzsche on Mark, p. 790. On zrevOos 
in 1 Cor. ii. 4 (very likely a corrupted passage) cf. anyos in 
Homer. Yet probably év zes@ot should be read, [év mesBois 
cogpias Aéyous is adhered to by Lchm. Tdf. Treg.]; see the 
interpreters. 

B. § 119, m. 82. As respects substantives compounded with 
apxés ruler, or derived from dpy, the ending ys, according 
to the 1st Declension, is the most common, and passed over also 
into the Latin language. Thus zatpidpyns, tetpapyns (pa- 
triarcha, tetrarcha), éOvdpyns, woduTapyns, dovdpyns, and many 
others besides in the Sept. ; see the list in Winer 61 (60) and 
the lexicons. Only in the case of yAiapyos is the form in os the 
exclusive form ; and éxatovrdpyns alternates with éxarovtapyos, 
even in close proximity, as in Acts xxii. 25, 26; Matt. viii. 8,13. 
Doubtful is ctpatomeddpyns, Acts xxviii. 16, since it is wanting 
in codd. [x] AB. 

Examples from the N. T. (besides iepmodvn given in B. § 
119 m. 38) of words in cdvy with preceding are: dyafo- 
ctvn, ayiootvn, weyadwotrn, all with a short vowel preceding 
the antepenult. Instead of Bactiea the N. T. has everywhere 
the later form (see Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 151) Bacidcoca. 

B. § 119, m. 83. The adverbial ending ¢ occurs only 
in the word vravoixi Acts xvi. 84, — for so the word should be 
written, although several mss. [Sin. also] give wavouxed. See 
Theodos. Gramm. p. 74 ed. Gttl., and among the moderns 
especially Hllendt, Lex. Soph. under dvateé and dvowpocti. 
According to his view, adverbs derived from words of the 2d 
Declension have the ending ¢é, at least by preference. 

To the new formations of later Greek belong also the two 


adjectives éxsoveovos and repiovctos, respecting whose doubtful 
10 
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derivation and meaning ((rigen de Orat. 16: émsovoros gouxe 
metrdo0a bro Tov evayyedtoTo@y) see the lexicons. 


B. § 121, 8; C. §986¢.; D. p. 885; J. § 845, 2. 

Among the words which in composition change the initial 
e into 7 may be reckoned the new word mpos%jAvtos, so frequent 
in the later language, of which the Prep. zpos and the stem 
of AAGov, HrAvOov Fut. éredoouwar, manifestly form the basis; 
hence the abstract mposyjAvous (Just. Mart.) for mposérevors 
(John Chrys.). See the lexicons, and compare the words é7n- 
Aus, emjAvTos, em7jrvats, etc. 

The practice of separating compound Names of Cities ex- 
tends, as is evident from inscriptions, down to the latest times. 
Hence in Acts xvi. 11 we should read, with all the [most] an- 
cient mss., Néay médw; and so, consistently, in Col. iv. 13 é& 
‘Iepa mode (for ‘Ieparroder). Thus it was the uniform practice 
to say Meyddn mous, Kavotartivoy mods, “Adptavod modus, 
but in derivatives MeyaXoroXirns, Neatodltns, Kovatavtivo- 
monirns ; cf. on this Herodian de Adverb. p. 587 ; Cobet’s N. T. 
pref. p. 12. 


SYNTAX. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. The language of the N. T. departs from the crdinary 
language in all that relates to the structure of clauses and 
style of expression far more than in the forms of words ;— and 
that not merely from the Attic, but also from the later common 
Greek. The causes of this. are: First, the want of classic- 
Greek training and erudition (Acts xxii. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 22; Gal. 
i. 14, etc.) which may be fairly assumed in the case of most 
of the N. T. writers; Secondly, their dependence upon the 
language of the O. T. (in particular that of the Septuagint), 
as well as upon Jewish modes of thought in general (the so- 
called Hebraisms pertain, strictly speaking, all of them to the 
syntactical part of grammar); Thirdly, their new Christian 
ideas. As was remarked, however, on p. 1sq. respecting the 
Forms, so again in this particular the difference between the 
several writings composing the N. T. is not inconsiderable ; and 
it is the Book of Acts again which distinguishes itself creditably 
from all the rest by its Greek mode of expression and com- 
bination of clauses. Among the Epistolary writings the Epistle 
to the Hebrews has most of the Greek complexion.1 And the 
Apocalypse is farthest removed from the Greek diction, in con- 
sequence of its peculiar and free style of composition (of which 
we have already given an example p. 50), which often conflicts 
with all the laws of Greek syntax. 

2. Strictly speaking, in a special Grammar only those phe- 
nomena should find place which are peculiar to the department 
treated of, —in the present case, to the N. T. And this prin- 
ciple has been in general adhered to in this Grammar. In this 


1 Cf. Origen in Euseb. H. BE. 6, 25: art dorly H émaroah ovvddre: rhs Ackews 
éranvinwrépa (i.e. than the Epp. of Paul) was 6 émorduevos xplvew ppdoewv 
diapopas duoroyhaoat ay. 
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instance, however, as in all things where practical requirements 
also come into consideration, rigid consistency in carrying out 
a principle would be injurious to the whole. Frequently it 
has been desirable to bring into prominence the agreement 
between the N. T. language and ordinary Greek usage, par- 
ticularly in those cases where such agreement appears rather 
as exceptional, and a departure from the usage of the N. T. 
elsewhere. Moreover, the usage of the classic authors them- 
selves varies so much, according to time, place, subject, etc., 
that it could not fail often to seem appropriate to indicate 
the coincidence between the N. T. usage and this or that de- 
partment of classic Greek. And finally, it has been necessary 
occasionally, where the more thorough treatment of the peculi- 
arities of a department relatively restricted required a more 
extended presentation of a topic, to give a more detailed 
delineation even of the ordinary usage than could be given in 
a general Greek Grammar for the use of schools. This has 
been particularly the case where the usage of later writers or 
of the Seventy, to which of course little or no regard is wont 
to be paid in school Grammars, has had unmistakable influence 
upon the langnage of the N. T. 


SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES. 
Tue SUBSTANTIVE. 
B. § 128, 

‘When a substantive, whether concrete or abstract, in any 
Case, refers to another substantive (subject) in the Plural 
in such a way that it pertains equally to every individual of 
the plurality, accurate usage requires that it.also should 
stand in the Plural. 


The ancient languages, as is well known, are more consistent in this 
respect than, for instance, the German, which says unhesitatingly, 
and perhaps more frequently than not, ste zogen sich das Kleid an, 
schlugen das Gesicht nieder, fielen auf das Knie, ete. etc. But 
irregularities occur also in ancient authors, even (though seldom) in 
good Greek prose ; hence no special N. T. usage can be established 
on such passages as Acts xviii. 6 7d aipa tuav érl ry Kehadriyy 
tyov, Luke xxiv. 4 éréoryoov ev éofjre dotpartovcn, vs. 5 Lehm. 
(kAtvoucat) 76 rpdcwrov els THY yhv, 1 Thess. iii, 10 tpav 76 rpdowroy, 

1 The subject requires, according to Bhdy. Synt. p. 60 note *, a more careful ex 
amination than has yet been given it. See the works there referred to. 
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1 Cor, vi. 19 7d cpa tyav, Rev. vi. 11 &60y abrots arod} Never, xi. 
8, 9 7d wr@pa airav. On the other hand, the Plural occurs Acts i. 10 
(év écOjoeot Aeveais), Rev. xi. 9 (7a ardyara adtdv) ; and in several 
of the above passages important authorities (followed sometimes by 
Taf. [Treg.]) have the Plural. This fluctuation in the Mss. proves 
the currency of both modes of expression; and again, the frequent 
correction of the Sing. into the Plur. shows that offence was taken at 
the Sing. as the inferior form. 

Respecting the Hebraistic circumlocutions 61d yetpos, ék yepds, did 
oroparos aitav, see § 133, 20 p. 182. 

Most of the passages adduced by Winer 175 (165) where, on the 
contrary, the Plural seems to stand instead of the Singular, rest 
npon no fixed usage, and accordingly the explanation of the Plural 
must be left to the interpretation of the individual passages ; e.g. Matt. 
ii. 20 (of fyrotvres), xxi. 7 (€rdvw airav), xxvii. 44 (of Anorai), 1 Cor. 
xvi. 3 (8¢ émicroAdv), Heb. ix. 23 (xpetrroow Ovoias), etc. The same 
holds true of passages in which the interpreters recognize a Hebraistic 
pluralis excellentiae (John ix. 3 ra épya trot Oeot, Heb. vii. 6 ras 
érayyeAlas, etc.) ; in these the Plural, without any such assumption, 
has a natural foundation in the ordinary usage. On the other hand, 

‘the following belong to an idiomatic usage: 

1) Those substantives which are Plural only. These, so 
far as they are peculiar to the N. T., have already found their 
place above on p. 28 sq. 

2) The custom, belonging to ancient languages in general, 
of expressing abstract ideas by the Plural, inasmuch as 
in this way not the idea of the abstract, as such, is to be indi- 
cated, but rather its external manifestation, — its applicability 
to a certain plurality of persons or objects. Thus in the N. T. 
occur frequently oixrippol, rpocwmodnuablat, brroxpicess, épibeiat, 
Oupoi, POdvor, poryeiat, KroTral, mAcove£iat, Twovnplat, KaTa- 
Aardval, mpwToxdcias, etc. In enumerations, the Plural and 
the Singular are wont to be interchanged ; as, Mark vii. 22; 
Gal. v. 19 sq. 

APPOSITION. 
B. § 128, 2; H. § 600; C. § 893; D. § 407; J. § 467. 

Appositive limitations which are separated from the sub- 
stantive to which they belong by a relative clause referring to 
the same substantive, may also take the Case of the Relative, 
being attracted by it as the nearer word. 


The clearest instance is Phil. iii. 18 woAAot wepirarotaw, ods toAAGKts 
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Aecyov tyiv..., rovs éxGpovs rot cravpot tod Xp. 1 John ii. 25 y 
erayyeXla, Ww airds eryyyeiAaro tuty, THY Conv rHv aioviov, Philem. 10 
Tod téxvov, bv éyévyoa ev ois Secpois, “Ovijoov, rv more etc. Cf. 
Rev. xvii. 8 (Gv... BAerdvrwv) ; and respecting 2 Cor. x. 13 (ob... 
pérpov) see § 143, 9 p. 286. 

The assertion that appositive limitations are also expressed by the 
Genitive, rests upon an erroneous conception of such combinations 
as 7oAus THs Sapapetas Acts vill. 5, réAes Yodduwv «ai Toudppas 2 Pet. 
ii. 6 (Lat. urbs Rome, fluvius Euphratis), and it is only out of con- 
descension to modern usage that an appositive relation is here assumed. 
Just as erroneous is it to bring under apposition such phrases as tov 
dppaBava Tov mvevparos, THY arapyiv TOU TvEvpaTOS, ONMELOV TEpLTO;LAS, 
ete., since such combinations are either to be taken literally, or at 
most as circumlocutions of simple abstract ideas. Such periphrases 
are quite current in the ancient languages generally, and in the N. T. 
preéminently with the apostle Paul. 


In certain portions of the N. T., however, a noticeable de- 
parture from the grammatical usage of other writers is per- 
ceptible. That is to say, appositives whether expressed by a 
substantive, an adjective, or a participle, since they may be: 
regarded as an abbreviation of a relative clause (cf. § 125, 3 
p-92sq.),frequently appear, not in the oblique case demanded 
by the context, but in the Nominative, — still lingering, as 
it were, after the rejection of the relative construction, in the 
extraneous case, viz. the Nominative. 


The most conspicuous examples of this incorrect grammatical usage 
are found in the Apocalypse: i. 5 da "Inood Xp. 6 paprvs 6 rurrés, vii. 4 
tov épiOpov rav érfpayirpevor, éxarov ... xudtddes eoppaytopevot, Xx. 2 
expdrnoev tov Spdxovra, 6 dus 6 dpxatos; particularly when the Partic. 
with the Art. is used: ii. 20 rv ‘lela Bed, 7 Aéyovoa éauryv rpodyrw, 
iii. 12 ris Kawis ‘TepovooAqp, 1) KataBaivovoa, xiv. 12 rav dylwv, of 
Tnpodvres, Vill. 9 76 tTpirov Trav Kricpdtwy, Ta exovTa Woyds, ix. 14 7a 
Ex7@ dyyéhy, 6 exuv thy odAmeyya; and even many limiting participles 
without the article! may be conveniently viewed as instances of 
this construction, as xiv. 14 (efor) spor vid dvOpdmov, eywv etc. 
whether we refer eywv to duouov (rid) or to vid, cf. xix. 12; and with 
especial harshness in vii. 9 Lehm. eiSov dxAov wodvv (Tdf. [so Treg. ] kai 
idod dxAos modus) ... EorGres ... mepyBeBAnuévos. (See respecting 


1 That we are justified in assuming that the writer often, instead of the Participle, 
had in mind a relative clause in very form, may be seen from such passages as 


vi. 1 Hxovoa &vds ... Adyovtos &s dwvh Bpovris (Rec. by correction pwrijs). Cf. 
on the other hand, Rom. i. 4 ete. 
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the very frequent loose annexation of participial clauses in the Nom. 
and their use instead of other cases § 129 a. 6 p. 141, § 144, 8-7 and 
especially 13 p. 298, and cf. the examples given in § 151, 12 p. 386 
of loose connection of clauses in other constructions also), In the 
other writers this use appears on the whole less frequently, although 
there is reason for supposing that the number of passages of the sort 
has been greatly diminished by later corrections (the Rec. in fact had 
displaced it almost everywhere). A plain instance occurs in Mark xii. 
39sq. The recent editors, indeed, [Lchm. Tdf. Treg.] place one of 
the larger punctuation marks before of xareoOiovres [karéoOovres Treg. | 
and let the Partic. be resumed by the following otro, according to 
§ 144, 21 p. 806, so that vs. 40 forms an independent clause by itself. 
But the asyndeton before of xarecGiovres is not satisfactory, and still 
less the assumption that the forcible close (obroe Anjpyovra etc.) is to 
be referred merely to vs. 40, and not at the same time to vss. 38, 39. 
On the contrary, by referring of xarecOlovres immediately to ray ypap- 
paréwy not only does the passage gain in natural flow, but the con- 
struction assumed receives external confirmation also on comparing it 
with the parallel passage in Luke (xx. 47 Tdf. [ Treg. ] ot xareoOiovcw). 
An instance without the article is Mark vii. 19 (wav) «is rov ddedpava 
éexropeverat, Kabapilov révra. Ta Bowpora (Rec. xafapifov). Respecting 
Luke xxiv. 47 Tdf. [Treg.] (dpédyevor) see § 150, 7 p. 374. 

In Phil. iii. 19, therefore, it is not necessary to refer back the 
loosely appended clause of 74. ériyea povoivres to the remote leading 
subject of the sentence, and in Luke xx. 27 (rweés rév 3a88., of dvriAé- 
yovres) the description oi dvriAéyovres applies not merely to the part 
(rwés), but to the whole. But Jas. iii. 8 (rv 88 yAGooay ...- dxara- 
oratov Kaxdv, peoTy tot Oavarnpdpov), 2 Cor. xi. 28 (9 érioracis pou y 
Kal’ ypepay etc.) and similar passages are rather to be taken as in- 
dependent clauses left incomplete and approximating to exclamation. 


1 An extraordinary example of grammatical inaccuracy is given by the mss. 
[& also] in Acts vi. 5 Lehm. éfeAdtavto Srépavov, tvipa wAhpns wiotews. In 
such a writer as Luke (particularly in the Acts) such a combination may be held 
to be impossible (avyp wAhpns might have been tolerated) ; hence, in spite of the 
emphatic testimony, Tdf. [so Treg.] has refused to accept the reading in this form. 
Another example is Acts x. 37 ofSare 7d yevduevoy pijua Kad? 8Ans Tis “lovdalas, 
aptdmevos amd ris TadsAatas werd 7d Bdrrioua (by the by: read khpuyua accord- 
ing to cod. Vat., Roman ed. 1868), sustained almost unanimously by the entire 
collection of uncials (including Vat. and Sin.), and, what is strangest of all, not 
called in question even by the correctors of the mss., as may be gathered from the 
collation of a yet larger number of mss. The change into dptduevov is easily made, 
and forces itself upon every one. But since not even the ancient correctors ven- 
tured to make it, we are the less warranted in doing so, but must put up with the 
grammatical anomaly, and assume that the formula aptduevos ard to the mind of 
the writer had become petrified almost into an indeclinable adverbial adjunct. 
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Respecting the Accusative in appositional specifications see § 131, 
13 p. 153. 

Remark. The question whether adjuncts in the correct gram- 
matical case (as 1 Pet. iii. 21; Rom. viii. 23, etc.) are to be taken as 
appositive or not, pertains wholly to the exegesis of the several 
passages. 


AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVAL ADJUNCTS WITH THEIR SUBSTANTIVE, 
ConstrucTIO AD SYNESIN. 
B. § 123, 8and N. 8; H. § 511, 28; C. §§ 492-98; D. p. 362; J. § 878. 

The offences against grammatical accuracy in respect to 
Gender and Number in which the language of the N. T. 
allows itself, are far less frequent than as respects Case, (see 
the preceding chapter). Most instances of the sort, also, may 
be comprised under the grammatical categories of Attraction 
and Constructio ad Synesin; and accordingly reference 
may be made to the sections relative to these topics: §§ 127,7 
p. 105, 129, 8 p. 129, and 143, 4 p. 281. Hence only those 
passages will be spoken of here in which similar irregularities 
occur with attributive (i.e. ae adjuncts of the 
substantive. 


The strongest cases are furnished, again, by the Apocalypse. Yet 
they are hardly founded in the author’s ignorance of the laws of the 
language, as there is reason enough for supposing that such roughnesses 
of expression were positively designed by him; cf. deWette on Rev. 
i.4; Winer 534sq. (497 sq.) : for instance, xii. 5 Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.] 
érexey viov dpoev (Tdf. [ed. 2] dppeva), ds éAde etc., since the idea of 
téexvov (which word actually follows just afterwards) is suggested by 
the verb érexey (Germ. sie gebar einen Sohn, ein Ménnliches, der etc.). 
On the altogether analogous combinations Oypiov és, évéuara. ot, and the 
like, see § 143, 4 p. 282. Still more surprising is the reading of Lchm. 
in xvii. 3 kaOnyevny él Onpiov koxkwov, yémovra dvépara Bracpypias 
éxov xehadas, — a harshness which [Treg., not now Tdf.] avoids by 
separating the word into yéuov 74. But harsh expressions of this sort 
are quite common in the Rev., as witness immediately afterwards the 


Still more surprising, and grammatically viewed almost inexplicable, are two ex- 
amples from the Apocalypse, yet whose genuineness we are not warranted on this 
account in questioning: xix. 20 Lchm. éBah@noay cis thy Aluynv rod wupds, ris 
katoméyns ev Oelw (Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] ryv x.) andi. 15 Lehm. of wdé8es abtod 8uorot 
xarnorBdve, as ev Kapivy tewupwpéevns (Taf. [eds. 2, 7] -vo1). From the last 
passage it at least follows that the word is xuAxoAlBavos, not -yoy (it is wanting 
in the Sept.), and is of the Feminine gender, as the simple AfSavos is so often 
(Eurip. Nicand., see Steph. sub voce), and accordingly has pretty nearly the sense 
of brazen incense (amber ?). The gloss in Suidas under xaAoxAlBavor is not genuine; 
see Bernhardy in loc. [In i, 15 Tdf. ed. 8 reads -vw. Treg. in both agrees with 
Lehm.] 
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simultaneous dependence of the Acc. and the Gen. upon yéuov, see 
§ 132, 12 p. 164. The language in the following passages is-in com- 
plete antagonism to a sense of grammatical propriety, but sustained 
by the mss. [Sin. also]: xi. 4 otrod ciow... af dvo0 Avxvian ai évwmov 
kupiov tHS yas €at&res, where no author would have written any 
thing else than éoréoa. (the correction of Rec.), and nevertheless 
ésTGres must be referred to the otro: at the beginning, xxi. 9 Lchm. 
els ék trav dyyédwv Tov éxdvtwv Tas Exta giddas, TOV yepdovtwv (Taf. 
[eds. 2,7] yepovcas) trav mAyyav etc., where yeudvTwy as respects sense 
can have reference only to ¢udAas, and yet has been attracted by trav 
éyyéAwy, so that the é&yyeAou seem to be, as it were, identified with the 
giddat, Xiv. 19 eis rHy Anvov Tod Pypod rod Geod rdv péyay (Rec. [cod. 
Sin. also] riv peydAyv), which cannot be grammatically defended by 
the fact that Anvos has two genders; see the lexicons, and cf. xiv. 20; 
Deut. xvi. 13; Gen. xxx. 38, 41, etc. To the examples already given 
may be added v. 12 Tdf. and xxi. 14 (Tdf. [Treg. ; x* om., 8° exov.}). 

To the other writings of the N. T. such anomalies are seldom met 
with, even in the mss.; for such a combination as Ayudv péyav ... iris 
in Acts (xi. 28), the reading given by several mss., is very improbable ; 
see above p. 12. On the other hand, in Phil. ii. 1 ef rus oAdyxva Kal 
oixrippot Lehm. [Tdf. eds. 7,8, Treg.]isnot only the reading almost 
unanimously [Sin. also] attested, but, however offensive the combina- 
tion may sound even to our ears, is to be preferred with Grsb. Lchm. 
[Tdt. 7, 8, Treg.]to the manifest corrections zwa or 7, which also are 
by no means satisfactory. We have nothing left us here except to con- 
nect ris, by virtue of the constr. ad syn. and in view of what precedes, 
immediately with the abstract idea (compassion) which follows, although 
such a connection is to be justified only by the license of epistolary 
style. In Mark xiii. 14 Tdf. (even before the discovery of Sin.) had 
adopted the reading dray idyre 76 BSeAvypa. tis épyudcews EryKdra [so 
Treg.], the writer having had in mind a dimly conceived Mase. subst., 
either a heathen statue or a Roman army or something else of the 
sort; cf. Fritzsche on Matt. xxiv. 15. 

Acts ili. 11 was 6 Aads ... éxPay Zor is quite according to usage; the 
passage falls under the head of Participles constructed ad synesin, 
respecting which see especially § 129, 8 p. 129 sq. 


OMISSION OF THE SUBSTANTIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 
B. § 123, 5 and N. 5; H. § 609; C. § 506; D. § 899; J. § 436. 


Examples of the omission of easily supplied substantives 
with adjectives are not uncommon in the N. T. Thus by the 
omission of yuépa we have 7H éxopuévyn, erovon, tpiTn, 7 
§B5oun (Heb. iv. 4), cf. the similar instances § 125, 10 p. 95; 
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a 


of 6365 Luke xix. 4 éxelvns Huerrev SiepyerOar, v. 19 molas 
elsevéyxaow adtov; of yeip: % apiotepa, 7 Seid, deEvads Suddvas 
etc.; of yH: 4 Enpd, 7) weplxwpos, etc. ; of avr John v. 2 
érl rh mpoBatixh; of avdpes (more specifically Sudxovar) 
Acts xxi. 8 é« trav émtd (cf. vi. 5); of dyadwa Acts xix. 85 
ro Suomerés (cf. Eurip. I. T. 950; Herodian 1. 11). 


What omitted word is to be supplied is not always so evident as in 
the above examples, and accordingly it has been proposed to regard 
the force of the subst. as inhering in the adjective, and (as in § 128, 
1 p. 122) not to supply any definite word. With Masculines and 
Feminines, however, this will hardly do, and accordingly we must, 
as in all languages, supply a more or less definite idea, although it 
may be but dimly conceived. Thus the idea of Time, conformably to 
5 xpdvos or 7 dpa, jépa; hence both ad’ js 2 Pet. iii, 4; Luke vii. 
45 ete. (ef. Col. i. 6, 9), and ag’ od, éf 08, dxpis of, etc., further é€ abrys 
or éfaurfs Acts x. 33; xi. 11 etc., ere rerpdyyvds éorw John iv. 35; 
Space, Locality, as it were after 4 xdépa, as é€ évavrias Mark xv. 39, 
ex THs td tov obpavov eis THy ta’ otpavdv Adumes Luke xvii. 24, further 
év deéG, plur. ék deLidv, e€ cbuvipwry, and the like; Breeze, after 7 avpa: 
Acts xxvii. 40 79 wveovon; Water, agreeably to ro véwp: Matt. x. 42 
wornpiov wuxpod, Jas. iii. 11h wyyy... Bpver 7d yAved Kat To muKpdv; 
more specifically Rain: Jas. v. 7 (yewpyds poxpoPupav) ws AGBy 
mpwipov kat dyipov; Ratment: John xx. 12 dvo0 dyyéAous év Aevkots sc. 
iwarious (a word which by subsequent correction was added Matt. xi. 
8 Rec.), Rev. xviii. 12,16 wepiBcBaAjuevn PBicowov, ropdupoir, etc.; 
Opinion, in accordance with 4 youn, in the phrase dro pias Luke 
xiv. 18. 

An example also of the omission of a substantive implied in the 
idea of the verb (rotrov éAtyas errauce sc. Anyas B. § 123, N. 5) 
occurs in Luke xii. 47 dapyoeras wodAds ... dAtyas (with the Passive 
according to the usage treated of in § 134, 6 p. 189); and similarly 
2 Cor. xi. 24 recoepdxovra mapa poiav aor. 

Respecting adverbial expressions, like kar’ idiav, Snuoctg, etc., see 
B. § 115, 4 p. 266. 

Remarx. The opposite case (B. § 123, N. 6), viz. the addition 
of dvjp to substantives, as though it were an adjective, occurs only 
with Luke (xxiv. 19 dvijp apodpyrys, Acts iii. 14 dvépa govea, ete.) ; 
in respectful addresses (dvdpes ddeApol, T'adcAaton, etc.) only in the Acts. 

ADJECTIVES USED INSTEAD OF (ENGLISH) ADVERBS. 
B. § 128, 6; H. § 488; C. § 609; D. p.458sq.; J. § 714. 

This use is quite current with the N. T. writers, so that it 

is not worth while to give the separate instances, since they 
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agree in the main with the specifications given in the Grammars ; 
as, éxov Tpdcow, Sevrepaios HAOopev, TYAN adtoudtn jnvoixOn, 
éotatas apyovs (Matt. xx. 8), etc. In like manner these 
a os discriminate accurately between mparros and mparray, 

g. John xx. 4; i. 42 Tdf.; xviii. 18, ete.; wdvos and pdvov, 
ne Rom. xvi.'4; Matt. v. i, etc. 


CoMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 
B. § 1237; H. § 662; C. § 514; D. § 415; J. § 784. 

When the idea or the object with which the comparison is 
made is apparent at once from the connection, the Comparative 
not infrequently stands alone, and so gets the look of a Positive, 
as Acts xvii. 21 ti xaworepov. Especially is this the case with 
the Comparative of adverbs, as TaXLOV, KANLOV, LAV, Gooov, 
mepiaootépas, etc.; cf. p.69sq. Moreover, this usage is by no 
means peculiar to the N. T.; see the literature in Winer 242 sq. 
(227 sq.). 

B. § 123, N. 8; H. § 665; ©. §510; D. p. 302; J. § 784, 2. 

Examples of the (pleonastic) strengthening of the Comparative by 
padAov are Mark vii. 36 paAdov repicodrepov exnprocov; still 
stronger Phil. i. 23 woAAG paGAdov xpeiooov. The strengthening by 
means of zroAv, ért, etc. needs no explanation. 


Respecting the Comparative force of the Positive see § 149 under 
7% p- 360. 


B. § 128, N.9; H. § 6648q.; C. § 653; D. p. 896; J. § 870, Obs. 4. 

The intensifications of the Superlative (by modv, pddiora, etc., the 
particles ds, 7, etc., the pron. ofos, etc.) usual in Greek authors do not 
occur in the N. T. On the other hand, certain constructions are 
brought forward by the interpreters as (in part intensive) circum- 
locutions for the Superlative. That sometimes the Positive may 
in a sense take the place of a Superlative is apparent in Matt. xxii. 36 
mola évrohy peydAn év TO vouw; cf. vs. 38. To this may be added Matt. 
v.19 (péyas «AnOjoera), Luke x. 42 (ri dyabiy pepida efedé£aro) 
and the Hebraistic (Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 692 [Gr. § 117]) phrase, Luke 
i. (28) 42 eddoynpery od ev yuvoigiv. But in all these passages our 
Positive is fully adequate as a translation (and has been used for the 
most part), so that a peculiar (Hebraistic) usws loguendi cannot be 
founded upon them. Such a peculiarity might sooner be found in the 
circumlocution for the Superlative formed according to Hebrew pre- 
cedent (nwpn wp, see Gesen. as above), if it had been perpetuated 
in any other expi-ssion than 7a dya dyiwv, already touched upon 
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p- 24; for, substantive phrases, such as Bac debs Bacrdéwy, Kiptos Kupivv, 
can hardly be included under this head, as Winer 246 (231) correctly 
remarks. 

Concerning puxpov dcov dcov see § 150 fF. 373. 


INTERCHANGE OF COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 


Luther in his translation of the Bible [so A. V.] has availed 
himself, in a number of passages, of the (German) Superlative 
instead of the Greek Comparative, (an example, however, 
which de Wette has not followed); and consequently the 
opinion has been pretty general, that such an interchange of 
the degrees of comparison is a characteristic of the N. T. 
language. That this ‘is not the case modern commentators 
have shown abundantly, and careful consideration of the sense 
will teach every attentive reader for himself. 


Since, however, it is not to be denied that the modern languages in 
the majority of these cases would have employed the Superlative or 
other modes of expression, we will here designate the passages in 
question; but for the extended exposition of them, in particular of 
1 Cor, xiii. 13, reference must be made to the commentaries. Besides 
this instance, we have Matt. xviii. 1 and the parallel passages (Mark 
ix. 84; Luke ix. 46), Matt. xi. 11; Luke vii. 28; xxii.24. We must 
not number among them the passages in which the nature of the Com- 
parative is preserved by the addition wdvrwy, and at the most we are to 
assume a very common circumlocution for the Superlative; hence 
Luther [so A.V. generally] translates such passages also (but with 
greater reason) by the Superlative: Matt. xiii. 832; Mark iv. 32; 
1 Cor. xv. 19. Similar is John x. 29. 

Lastly, it is said that on the other hand the Superlative can stand 
for the Comparative. This opinion rests upon the connection — 
occurring here and there in native Greek writers — of the Superlative 
with the Genitive (e.g. Hom. Od. A, 482) or with 4; respecting which 
see Herm. ad Vig. p. 718 and ad Eur. Med. p. 343 (V. 67). In the 
N. T. only John’s connection of zpdros with the Genitive can here 
come into account; this, however, receives its natural explanation by 
the (later) usage spoken of p. 32, according to which rpdros often 
stands for pdrepos (e.g. Matt. xxi. 28, 36, etc.). The passages are 
John i. 15, 80; i. 42 Tdf.; xv. 18 (Vulg. prior). 

That the wish of certain interpreters to refer Luke ii. 2 also to this 
head is thoroughly contrary to philology, has of late been sufficiently 
demonstrated ; see the commentaries of deWette, Meyer, and especially 
Winer, R.W.B. under Quirinius, and Cram. 244 sq. (229). 
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Tue ARTICLE. 
B. § 124, 2; C. §548.a.; D. p.848; J. $659; W. § 117 (111). 

Instead of the indefinite article, els without a partitive 
Gen. following is not infrequently used, as elsewhere also in 
later writers (Achil. Tat. 4,22),— accordingly for tls. Thus, 
for instance, but in connection with a participle, Matt. xix. 16 
and the parallel passage els mrposeN@ay eizrev (cf. Mark xv. 36) ; 
with a substantive, Matt. xxvi. 69 uéa maidionn, xxi. 19 cum 
plav, Mark xii. 42 wia yxpa, etc. Among the variants we 
often find for eis the reading zis, and in the versions wnus and 
quidam. 

With this may be compared the Hebrew use of tmx (Sept. els) in 
isolated passages, as 1 Kings xx. (xxi.) 18; Dan. viii. 3, etc., but it is 
unnecessary to assume that it served as the precedent for the N. T. 
usage. It is incorrect to refer to this head those passages in which 
the idea of unity, in contrast with a (mentioned or unmentioned) 
plurality, must have distinctly hovered before the mind of the writer, 
as in the Rev. els dyyeAos xviii. 21; xix 17, évds derod viii. 13, ete. 

The pleonastic combination efs rus (bat always with a partitive Gen. 
following) is found in Luke xxii. 50; John xi. 49 (Vulg. unus), Mark 
xiv. 47 Tdf., without a Gen. following Mark xiv. 51 Tdf. but with 
important variants. 


THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. 
B, $124, 1. 8aq.; H. § 526 sqq.; ©. § 520sqq.; D. § 394; J. § 446. 

In reference to the definite article the rules and regulations 
given in the grammars hold good,— so far as in a subject so 
delicate as this we can talk of rules. For in the endeavor to 
lay down fixed laws respecting the use of the article, many 
a learned and laborious inquiry has already come to naught; 
and the intention ought at length to be abandoned of forcing 
the use or the omission of the article under precise regulations, 
which find the proof of their nullity and uselessness in the 
throng of exceptions which it is necessary to subjoin straight- 
way to almost every rule laid down. For, a writer’s sovereign 
pleasure does not allow itself to be curtailed, whenever it 
seems good to him (or perspicuity, that supreme law of every 


1JTt is not allowable to compare with this the classic use of efs tis, since in the | 


varlicr writers this combination is never used except where it was necessary to 
express at the same time unity and indefiniteness united, as is evident 
from Soph. Oed. Tyr. .8; Antig. 262, and the other passages, (see Steph. under efs 
p. 289). . i : 
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intelligent writer or speaker, requires him) to depart even 
from a well-founded grammatical law. Nevertheless, it is the 
grammarian’s task to settle the nature of the article in 
its main features, and to elucidate the same by a number of 
examples, and then to trace back the exceptional uses to their 
respective principles. It is that of the exegete, to show in 
every particular passage by what thought the writer was led in 
one case to use the article, in another and perhaps precisely 
identical case, to omit it. Accordingly, we shall content our- 
selves here with selecting from the mass of pertinent material 
such special cases only as at least approximate to a general 
use, or rest upon a grammatical basis clearly recognizable. 

Since the use of the article with Names of Persons is 
wholly variable in the N. T. also (let the use of the names 
Jesus, Peter, Pilate, in this respect be traced in the Gospels, 
and that of Paul in the Acts), the matter must be left where 
the general Grammar places it: viz. by using the article the 
writer means to designate the person as one known or already 
mentioned ; without the article he wishes simply to give his 
name. Accordingly, when rather unimportant persons are 
mentioned for the first time, the article is everywhere omitted 
unless other reasons render its addition desirable. 

Such a reason is the desire to be perspicuous. It will be found, 
for instance, that indeclinable names often have the article, 
mauifestly only to make the case apparent, especially when the name 
stands in an oblique case; as, Mark xv. 45 édwpycaro 76 mrdya 7G 
*Iwond, Rom. xi. 25 wdpwots dd pu€pous 7G “lopaid yéyovev. When the 
case is plain from the connection, the art. is commonly wanting; as 
after a Prep., e.g. é« Suov, dd “laxw8; with a Gen. after a subst., as 
Acts xiii. 21 S%uwxev adrois rov Saovd, viov Kels, dvdpa éx pvdrjs Bevopedy 
etc. That all such rules, however, are only approximately correct, 
attentive reading will soon teach. 

It has further been observed, that names of countries 
have the art. far more frequently than names of cities. This 
observation is philologically well founded. For the great 
majority of names of countries are originally adjectives, as 7% 
Ayaia, 7) Tadaria, which consequently must be first rendered 
substantives by the addition of-the article; with names of 
cities, this as a rule is not the case. Again, however, ex- 
amples of the opposite occur in both cases; and accordingly 
here, too, the general remarks made in 2 above apply. 
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On the other hand, it is to be noticed as a constant exception to the 
above rule, that the common word Aiyymros never has the art. (for in 
Acts vii. 11 Lehm. [Tdf. Treg.] the art. has another cause); yet 
probably for no other reason than because the word originally is not 
an adjective like the rest. And with what has been already said in 
3 above, agrees perfectly the fact that dames of cities after a prep. (é, 
eis, ék) are connected with the art. very much less frequently than 
where they stand without a prep., especially in the Nominative. 

The names of rivers approximate so much to the nature 
of appellatives that the addition of the article seems to le 
almost necessary. In the N. T. the art. is never wanting ; 
see the names Jopdavns, Eigparns, Sihwdy in the lexicons. 


B. § 124, N.2; C. § 581; J. § 453 B. 

Examples of the use and the omission of the art. with tovodros 
and togovros are found in the N. T. in sufficient number (cf. e.g. 
Rom. i. 82; Mark ix. 37; Rev. xviii. 16 with 1 Cor. xi. 16; 2 Cor. 
iii. 12, etc.) to show that the distinction given in B. l.c. is perfectly 
observed, (i.e. the prons. are used with and without the art. according 
as it is either the object so qualified, or the quality as such, that is 
to be made prominent; and according as reference is made to a de- 
scription already given, or to one still to be given). 


B. §124,N. 4; H. §688¢.; C. § 624; D. p. 352; J. § 452. 

The use of the art. with possessive prons. is observed by the 
language of the N.T.so strictly, that no single instance can be adduced 
of its omission where according to the rule it ought to stand. In the 
Sept. it is wanting more frequently, but only in certain portions often 
(e.g. in Prov. ony xetpa, odv ots, éug codig, etc.), in others never. 
Where it is wanting in the N. T. the expression is predicative, as 
then (cf. § 129, 1) the art. must be omitted (e.g. John iv. 34; xiii. 
35; xvii. 9; xv. 8, etc.; cf. Luke x. 29, 86; 2 Cor. viii. 23, where, 
however, the omission of the art. with the following ddeddol jy. dv 
is erroneous, see § 127, 27 p. 119), or the art. is brought in after- 
wards in an attributive limitation that follows; as, Phil. iii. 9 pa éxwv 
ena Sixarooivyy rHv éx vopov. Sze below § 125, 3 p. 92 sq. 


B, § 124, N. 6; D. § 896; J. § 446; W. p. 115 (109). 

The definite art. cannot stand for the indefinite — neither 
in the N.T. nor in any writer who thinks and writes in Greek ; 
although there are passages enough where we, certainly, em- 
ploy the indefinite art. rather than the definite, or at least might 
do so. On the contrary, the use of the article has everywhere 
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its positive reason, inasmuch as the writer conceives the object 
thus designated, as one sufficiently limited, either from its 
nature, or by the immediate context. In all cases where the 
definite article appears to stand for the indefinite, the writer 
has in mind a more closely defining participle or a relative 
clause, which if added would have been heavy or superfluous. 
Often by this addition of the article a certain rhetorical 
emphasis is laid upon the word (cf. § 129, 1, Remark p. 
124). In the translation of all such passages we shall do well 
if, in order to reproduce the intention of the writer, we avail 
ourselves likewise as far as possible of the definite article, even 
against our sense of propriety. 

Compare in particular with this section the detailed exposition given 
§ 129, 1 p. 128. To elucidate what has here been said, we will select 
but a fow examples: Matt. xiii. 2 Tdf. [ed. 7] dove eis 76 rActov éuBdvra 
kabijcbar he went into the ship (which was there, stood ready, etc.), on 
the other hand, Lchm. [ Treg. Tdf.], with equal grammatical accuracy, 
eis wActov into a ship, John vi. 3 évidOev cis 7d dpos (Luther [so A. V.] 
inaccurately a mountain), 1 Cor. iv. 5 6 érawos yevpoerat éxdorw ame 
rod Geot, deWette the praise (deserved) ; cf. Rom. iv. 4; 1 Cor. ix.18; 
2 Cor. i. 17 pyre dpa TH éhadpia. éxpnoduyv; (where the art. is hard 
to reproduce in the translation) ; further, in the standing phrase Matt. 
viii. 12, etc., éxe? ora 6 kravOuds Kal 6 Bpvyyds tov 6d6vrwv, emphatic + 
the well-known, the terrible, pains of hell; so, too, always in the 
Doxologies eg. 1 Pet.iv. 11 @ éorw # Sdéa Kal rd xpdros etc., Rev. 
v. 18,'etc., see § 129, 22 p. 137. Respecting 2 Thess. iii. 14 see 
§ 125, 2 p. 92, 


Omission oF THE ARTICLE WITH APPELLATIVES. 
B. § 124, N.7; H. § 580; C. § 533; D. p. 347; J. § 447, 2. 

Since in the N. T. the omission of the article is very 
common in cases where we employ it, and where in strictness 
it ought to stand in Greek also, Winer gives to this subject in 
§ 19 a thorough examination, distinguished for the clearness 
and accuracy of its statements. The result he reaches is this: 
That the usage of the N. T. in this respect follows closely the 
four points specified in B. under this head [viz. ‘hat the 
Art. is omitted, 1) with general (especially) abstract terms 
in apothegmatic sentences, 2) in general adverbial ad- 
juncts, 3) with words individualized by the context, 4) with 
quasi-proper names]; and that likewise the remark there sub- 
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joined, viz. “ that none of these precepts are settled, and con- 
sequently in most cases the art. may still be.employed,” 
is completely applicable to the N. T. We will therefore con- 
tent ourselves here, with confirming somewhat more in detail, 
and completing, the substance of those four rules, by means of 
a few examples from the N. T. The article is often wanting, 
accordingly, 


a) With abstract terms, as dxawovvy, dydry, mitts, kaxia, mAe- 
ovegia, duapria, cwrnpia, also when compound: wy aiwvos, ddfa Geod, 
Adyos Cus, etc.; as, 1 Thess. v. 8 vigwpev évdvodpevor Odpaxa wicrews 
kal dydrns Kal mepixepadaiay €Amida owrnpias,. Gal. v. 5 jets mvevpare 
ék mictews éhrida dtxawoodvys darexdexducha. 

b) With such appellatives as approximate to proper names. Thus 
with Geds,! Kipuos, xpiords, rveipa ayiov, Avs, yy (but not xpa), 
Oddacce, kdopos (so e.g. always in the phrase dad karaBodjs Kéopov, 
hence also in the synonymous da dpyijs xricews), further diaBoAos and 
caravas, the last, however, but extremely seldom, and strictly speaking 
only in Luke xxii. 3; Acts xiii. 10; for in 1 Pet. v. 8; Rev. xx. 2, 
etc., the omission is regular. Lastly, dvrixpioros in 1 John ii. 18 with 
Lchm. Taf. [Treg.] according to the oldest ss. [x* also]. 

c) With such words as commonly seem to be individualized suf- 
ficiently by the connection, as zaryp, wyrnp (Matt. x. 37; Luke i. 15, 
etc.), yovels (Rom. i. 30, etc.), vids, dvyp and yuvy in the sense of 
husband and wife (Acts xviii. 2 etc.), wdAus, etc. Here belongs also 
vépos to denote the Mosaic law, especially in the Pauline Epp., but 
not in the Gospels (cfd), and @dvaros, e.g. dgios Oavdrov, py idely 
Oavarov, etc. The combination raides kat yuvatkes also, so common in 
the classics, occurs Acts xxi. 5 [otv yuvaiki Kal réxvois |. 

d) In general adverbial phrases and standing formulas, especially 


. when dependent upon prepositions, as xa7é peonpBpiav, dm’ dvarodjs, 


dx’ dyopas, dar dypod, év dypd, ev tpicros (although an adj., cf. the 
note below), wimrew émt rpdcwmor, car’ dpOadpors, éws and péxpe Bavarov, 
aN ua > 2 > 7 af. 7 ig Z i G 

éxi Oripas, év péow, aro tpirns dpas, Setrvov yevouévor, dWe caBBdrwv, 
mpo Katpod, dz’ dpyjs, éyeipay and dvacrivar é« vexpdv,’ and many 
similar expressions. But in one respect the N. T. usage departs 


1 Even #fioros, which when it stands for God, though as an adj. it ought to have 
the art., is yet used without it in Luke i. 32, 35, 76; vi. 35. Still more extraor- 
dinary is Rey. xi. 16 Lchm. eteoos réooapes mpeoBvrepo: for of mp. (Rec. [T. Tr-]). 

2 Often also avdoracis vexpOyv, but also on the other hand é«, amd ray vexpav. 
The remark of Winer 123 (117) that the Greeks regularly omit the art. before 
vexpol necds considerable limitation. For example, in Thucyd. the use of the art. 
is far more frequeut than its omission; and the latter, moreover, occurs for the 
most part only in connection with 7& vavdyta: 1.54; 8.106; 4.14. 
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manifestly from the classic, viz. eve:. when such adverbial phrases are 
restricted by a following Genitive to particular cases, and so lose their 
general character, the art. is frequently wanting; so especially in the 
Sept. This omission takes place regularly in the Hebraistic circum- 
locutions for simple prepositions by means of the terms zpécwzor, 
xelp, oTdpa, as mpo Or amd MporwTou Tov Kuptov, did xeELpds dvduun, etc. 
(see § 133, 20 p. 182; § 146, 1 p. 319) ; further dao épOadpsiy cov, 
ev 6fOadpots Hdv (Matt. xxi. 42 quotn.), recov emt rpdcwrov airay, é& 
edpyuepias "ABid, év yyepais “Hpwoov, Nae, els ypepav droAutpuceus, év 
Hypa. Gpyjs, eis otkov adrod, év defid adrod or tod Opdvov, dm’ dxpov yijs 
ws dxpov odpavod, év BiBAw Cwijs, and many others. Such omissions as 
belong at the same time to one of the preceding classes (a. b. ¢.), like 
the already mentioned apo xaraZoAjs or dao xricews Kdcpov, the 
Pauline phrase é& éywv vduov, «is edayyé\igv Oe0d, ext mapopyopad 
tyav, kar’ eixdva rod Kricavros aibrdv, els erawvov Sdéys aibrot, év vouw 
kupiov (Luke ii. 23, 24), further év yj Madidu, Xavady, cis row Aaveid, 
&k ys Aiyimrov, etc., may be justified well enough by the ordinary 
usage. Cf. on this section § 127, 27, 1) p. 119 


Use or tHe ARTICLE WITH MORE CLOSELY DEFINED SUBSTANTIVES. 
B. §125, 1 to N. 6; H. § 681sqq.; C. §528; D. §$400. 407; J. § 4685q. 

As has been already remarked in speaking of the Possess. 
Prons. § 124, 6 p. 87, the language of the N. T. remained faith- 
ful throughout to the general rules of grammar in reference 
to the position of the article with a substantive having an 
attributive adjective: That is to say, it either places 
the adj. between the subst. and art. (ro &ywov mvedua); or 
after the subst., repeating the art. (rd wvedua 7d dyiov); even 
repeating it twice, as Matt. xxv. 41 7d qmip 7d aiwmov 76 7- 
Towacpévoy, Rev. viii. 8; ix. 18; xvii. 1. Hence in John, 
notwithstanding the frequency with which the phrase fw 
ai@vios occurs without the art. (agreeably to § 124, 8 a) p. 89), 
as soon as the art. precedes it the expression is reversed: % 
aidvios fon (xvii. 8), or if the order is retained the art. is 
doubled (1 John i. 2; ii. 25). 


It would hardly be possible to adduce examples on the other side, 
inasmuch as all the instances in which the adj. stands without the 
art. after a subst. with the art. are either not genuine or find their 
grammatical explanation in other ways. Since Winer 133 (126) 
appears to acknowledge the existence of such exceptional cases, we 
will mention them here. In 1 John v. 20 the reading of the Rec. 4 
wi aidvios is now set aside on Ms. authority and likewise in Luke x‘. 
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12 ro yap mvedua dyov. On Mark v. 36 (rdv Adyov Aadovpevov) see 
§ 144,16 p. 802. In John v. 86 Tdf. (yw riv fiaprupiav pellw rod 
*Iwdvvov) the word petfw is predicative, and consequently the example 
belongs to those given below (5 p. 94). 1 Pet. i. 18 é« ris waraias 
tpav dvactpopijs marpowapadérov is quite regular, since the classic 
Greek authors also are accustomed, after a subst. which already has one 
attributive, to put a second without the art., as Xen. Ages. 1, 10; Thuc. 
6, 31,5; see other examples of the sort in Bhdy. Syntax p. 323. 
Accordingly, the common reading also in 1 Cor. x. 3 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] 
70 airé Bpwya rvevparixdy épayov may be defended; but the oldest 
Mss. give [N* simply mvevp. Bpdp.] 76 aird mrevparixoy Bp&po. epayov 
[Treg. Tdf.] or é6ayov Bpdua (Lchm.); likewise Gal. i. 4 Tdf.[eds. 2,7] 
€k Tov éverr&ros aiwvos movypod, where these Mss. [so x*] read ék rod 
aidvos Tov évert@ros rovypod (Lchm. [Treg. Tdf.]). Matt. xxiv. 45 ris 
dpa éoriv 6 muorés SodAos Kai dpdviyos a native Greek, to be sure, would 
perhaps not have written; but it finds its apology in the predicative 
position of the whole expression. In John xii. 9,12 the reading 6 
6xdos odds (B CL [so Taf. & vs. 9, but in vs 12 he omits the art. 
with ]) is the only correct one, since dyAos woAvs was regarded as 
but a single word (vulgus, the great mass), and 6 wodds'6xAos would 
sound strange, and very likely give another meaning. 

The case is different with adverbial additions to a 
substantive with the article. According to rule, they also 
ought always to stand between the art. and the subst., or to 
be placed after with a repeated art. as is often the case in the 
N. T.: Rom. vii. 10 4 évroAy 4 eis anv, Acts xv. 23 tots Kara 
tiv Avtioxeay Kat Zupiav aderdois Tois €& ébvav ; see a mul- 
titude of similar passages in Winer 133 (126). But the 
language of the N. T. has liberated itself somewhat from the 
traditionary usage (although the beginnings of such a change 
can be traced even in good classic authors), in that it also 
subjoins such adverbial adjuncts without the article. 


From the examples belonging under this head, however, we mnst 
first except (as analogous to some given in 1 above) all those cases in 
which the subst. is already furnished with a genitival, adjectival, or 
adverbial attributive (whether inserted or subjoined) ; as, Eph. i. 15 
viv Kal tas riotrw ev TO Kupiy, iii. 4 rHV oiveriy pou ev Ta pvoryple, 
iii. 13 rats OAtpeow pov irép jpay, vi. 21 6 dyamnros adeAos Kai mieTds 
dudkovos vy kupiy, Phil. i. 26 rijs évijs wapovoias wadw mpos ipas, iii. 14 
THs dvw KAjoews TOD Oeod ev Xpiora "Inood, Gal. i. 18 rhv euiy dvacrpopyv 
more év T lovdaiopd, Rom. ix. 8 rév cvyyevdv pov kara cdpxa, 1 and 2 
Thess. i. 1 ry éxxAyoia Oecoadovixéuy év @cd, 2 Cor. vii. 7; Col. i. 4, 8, 
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etc. Accordingly, in 2 Thess. iii. 14 the phrase 8:4 ris émurroA7s belongs 
to the preceding 7G Adyw Syav, and cannot — as the position and the 
article indicate plainly enough — be referred to onpeotode following, 
for thus it would receive an inappropriate emphasis. More surprising, 
yet absolutely required by the sense (see the recent commentaries and 
Winer 220 (206)), is the construction of the phrase év Sdyuacw in 
Eph. ii. 15 with the preceding rov vépov tav évroAav ; and still more 
harsh is the Dative rots Séypaow, which belongs to 7d Kal” jay 
xetpdypadov, in the parallel passage Col. ii. 14. 

But, setting these aside, cases enough are left in which the adverbial 
adjunct is placed after a subst. limited only by the art., — cases in 
which exegesis, to be sure, has made manifold attempts to draw the 
adverbial phrase away from the subst. to other parts of: the clause, 
but in which both position and sense require it to be connected with 
the subst. Least of all are we compelled to resort to such an apparent 
grammatical make-shift in cases where the governing subst. is an 
abstract term whose radical verb is capable of the 
same adverbial connection; for parallel instances are found 
even in the earlier prose writers from Herod. and Thucyd. down (see, 
among others, Poppo on Thucyd. 2, 52; Kriiger on Dionys. Historiogr. 
p- 153), and still more frequently in later authors. From the N. T. 
e.g. Rom. vi. 4.76 Bdrricpa eis tov Odvarov (cf. vs. 8 els tov Odvarov 
airot éBarricOnyev), 2 Cor. ix. 13 9 Kotwwvia eis adrovs (agreeably to 
kowwvety eis in § 182, 8 p. 160; and cf. the examples below, 11 p.95sq.). 
But such adjuncts also occur in the N. T. often enough where at least 
the more accurate style requires the repetition of the art.; as, 1 Thess. 
iv, 16 of vexpol év Xpior@, 1 Cor. x. 18 Brérere tov “Iopand kata cdpka, 
Eph. vi. 5 Tdf. [eds. 2,7; ed. 8, Treg. cod. Sin. rots x. o. xupfots] rots 
kuplos xard. cdpxa (cf. the parallel passage Col. iii. 22), Eph. iv. 1 éya 
& déopuos ev Kupiy, ii, 11 rad 2vy év capxi. But to give a complete list 
of all such passages, and in particular to determine when such adver- 
bial adjuncts belong not to the subst. but to the verb or some other 
part of the proposition, lies quite beyond the limits of grammar, and 
must be left to the exegesis of the individual passages, since everywhere 
the context alone can decide. A portion of these doubtful passages 
are treated by Winer 187 (180). Cf 11 p.95. 


The usage (cf. B. § 125, 8 sub fin.) that, 1) when attributives 
are placed after with the art., the art. before the subst. is 
dropped ; or, 2) to substantives which (according to § 124, 8 
p. 88 sq.) commonly stand without the art., the adjunct, when 
subjoined, is given with the art.,—is quite current in the 
language of the N. T. 
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Examples of 1) are Luke xxiii. 49 yuvatkes af cvvaxoAovotca, Acts 
i. 12 did dpous tod KtAovpevov éAatdvos, Vii. 35 dyyéAov Tod dpOevros 
(cf. vs. 80), 1 Pet. i. 7 ypuoiov Tod drodAvpévov, Phil. ili. 9 guav Sduxat- 
ootvvyv tiv éx vdpov (cf. vs. 6), i. 11 xaprév Suxasooivys tov dia "I. Xp. 
Rom. ix. 30 xcarédaBey Sixarocvvyy, Sixatootyyv d& ryv ék miorews, John 
xiv. 27 ecipyvnv ddinue duty, eipyvav ri éunv didups duty, Acts x. 1, 41; 
xxv. 23; Heb. ix. 2, 3, etc. Examples of 2) are very numerous: 
Rom. viii. 33 Geds 6 Stxardy, Gal. i. 1 Oeot warpds rod eyeipavros airov, 
ii. 20 év aioret £3 7H Tod viod, Luke v. 86 Lehm. émi@dypua ro dxd tod 
kawov, Mark viii. 27 Kaicapeias tis PiAinmov; cf. Acts xxvi. 22; 
1 Vim. i. 4; iii. 13; iv. 8; 2 Tim. i. 13, 14; ii. 10, ete. ete. 

Remark. Winer’s observation 139 sq. (182, cf. ed. 5 p. 159) that 
in such cases the substantive is strictly speaking always conceived 
indefinitely, and that the limitation following is equal to an 
abbreviated relative clause, is at least not to be extended 
to the above passages; probably, however, there are passages to which 
it applies. That is.to say, since (as we have already seen § 123, 5 
p. 78, and as will be shown at length § 144, 9 p. 294) the par- 
t.ciple with the art. often takes the place of a relative clause, 
such a participle may stand not only after indefinite pronominal ex- 
pressions, like tls, érepos, &AAos, woAus (§ 144, 9f) p. 295), but in general 
also after indefinite and consequently anarthrous substantives, as well 
as after such as are predicative and on this account (according to 
§ (29, 1 p. 123) also dispense with the article; e.g. Jude 4 wapes- 
éucdv tives avOpwrot, of méAau mpoyeypappevor eis ToUTO TO Kpipa 
dc eBeis; cf. Luke xviii. 9; Gal. i. 7; Col. ii. 8; Luke vii. 82 dporoe 
ruidiots Tots év dyopa KaOnuevors, John v. 2 [Lchm. Treg.] éorw év rots 
‘Tepoood. wohup. 86 pa, H émiAeyouéern ByOeoda, Acts xx. 19 pera Been 
Ka: meipacpav Tay cup fovray pty Rom. ii. 14 €6vn 7a wy vdpsov exovra 
ix. 80; Gal. iii. 21 e €8669 vépos 6 Suvdpevos Cworoujoat, dvtws dy Av 
etc Jas. iv. 14 drpis (pred.) éore, ) mpos éAlyov dawopévy, Acts xix. 11 
duvdpers Te ob Tas TVXOVCaS émolei etc. ; and with the omitted participle 
of eva: Phil. ii. 9 éyapicaro ait évoya ro trép wav dvopa sc. dv. Cf. 


besides, the examples given in §144, 9f) p. 295. 


B. § 125, N. 2; H. §650d.; C. § 623 ¢.; 5, p. xxxiii. sq. 


That the partitive genitive (which, however, frequently ap- 
pears in a resolved form, see § 132, 6 p. 158) is not inserted between 
the subst. and art. is plain from many examples, as ry mpwrn trav 
aLipwv, TH wa Tov coBBdruv, ot rparot Tod aod, 76 7ARO0s THY pabyrav, 
Ths oAews, etc. Yet discrimination by means of position between the 
partitive and the ordinary Gen. is almost wholly at an end in the 
N.'T., since in the Gospels and in the Rev. there hardly exists an 


4 
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instance of insertion (of the ordinary Gen.), and in the Acts and the 
Epp. also the modern position grows more and more frequent, as 7 
ixmiijpwors TGV Hepav Tod &yvicpod (Acts xxi. 26), 6 vdpos rot mvev- 
paros THs Cwis év Xpiorg (Rom. viii. 2), etc. 


B. § 125, 18.4; H. § 585; C. §523b.; D. p.860; J. § 458, Obs. 2. 

An adjective without the art., standing either befcre or 
after a substantive with the art., is predicative. 

Examples (besides John v. 86 adduced under 1 p. 91) are Mark 
viii. 17 rerwpwpévny exere thy Kapdiayv tyav, Heb. vii. 24 dmapdéBarov 
zyet tiv lepwodvyy, 1 Pet. ii. 12 rHv dvacrpopiy tudv exovres Kady, iv. 
8; Heb. v. 14; 1 Cor. xi. 5 dxaraxadirrw TH Kepady, Acts xxvi. 24 
peydhyn 7H fury pnoiv, xiv. 10 Tdf. [eds. 2,7]; Eph. i. 18 wedw- 
Tispevos Tos dfOadpovs, on which passage compare also § 145, 6 
p: 817. 

B. § 125, N.5; H. § 586%q.; ©. § 623; D. § 444; J. § 459. 

Examples of the predicative position in the case of éAos are 
countless, see the lexicons ; but in the case of the other adjs. mentioned 
(dxpos, péoos, éoxaros) none occur, because the later language is wont 
to employ them no longer as adjectives but as substantives, and hence 
to frame its expressions by means of the Neuter of the adj. with a 
Genitive following; as, ro d«pov Tod daxrvAov or Tis paBdov, ev péow 
Ths aiAdjs (not év péon rH add) or abrav or rev zpecButépwv, Ews 
éoxdrou THs ys, Heb. i. 1 ea éoydrov ray jyepdv (Rec. éoxdrwv). On 
the other hand, with the last-mentioned word (jépa) the common 
adjectival position is often found, but in the other sense: év rq éoydry 
yuépa. not at the end of the day, but on the last day; so rév éoxarov 
Kodpavrny, } éoxarn tAdry, etc. 


ARTICLE IN LIEU OF A SUBSTANTIVE, OR WITH A SUBSTANTIVE TO BE 
SUPPLIED, 


B, § 125, 5; H. § 563; C. § 627; D. p.956; J. § 436. 

In the N.T., besides the common omission of son and 
daughter when the art. is followed by a Genitive (cf. § 128, 
8 p. 81 sq.), that of w477~ is also to he noticed, Mark xvi. 1; 
Luke xxiv. 10 Mapia 4 tod ‘IaxéBov, Mark xv. 47 Mapia 4 
*Iwofros (complete in Matt. xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40); of 
yuv7, Matt. i. 6 é« THs Tob Ovplov; probabiy also of dderPos, 
Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 18 "Iovéas "IaxwBov (cf. Jude 1; Winer, 
R.W.B. under Judas, I. p. 632; Credner, Einl. p. 613; on the 
‘other hand, Meyer in Il. cc.), and of warp in the passage 
Acts vii. 16 Tdf. [eds. 2,7] (cf. Gen. xxxiii. 19; xxxiv. 6, etc.). 
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The designation, so frequent especially in the later profane literature, 83 
of a person in a broad sense by the phrase of wepé ruva, strictly 8 
speaking does not occur in the N. T. For in Acts xiii. 13 of zepi 
TladAov plainly means, Paul and his companions (Vulg. Paulus et 
qui cum eo); in xxi. 8 the expression has been discarded; and John 
x1. 19 is doubtful: Tdf. mpds ras wept MapOav xa! Mapia (Lehm. [Treg., 
cod. Sin.] mpds tiv M. x. M.). In Mark iv. 10; Luke xxii. 49 of zepi 
airdv is to be understood quite literally, they that were about him. 

On the other hand, the art. of with a following Genitive 
is often found in the sense of ‘the. people, adherents, etc., of a person,’ 
as Rom. xvi. 10, 11 of "ApisroBovrAov, of Napxiccov, 1 Cor. i. 11 of XAdys, 
Acts xvi. 83 airds (6 SeopoptAag) kai of adrod, for which in vs. 32 we 
have oi é&v 7H oixia adrod; and transferred to the followers of Christ, 
1 Cor. xv. 23; Gal. v. 24 of rod Xpiorov. But in Luke v. 33 padyral 
is to be supplied from what precedes, and in Mark ii. 18 of Papicatoe 
is the better reading [so Tdf. Treg., after x etc.]. 

Remar. Respecting the (doubtful) combinations «is qéov, ev 
Aiyirrov, see § 132, 27 p. 171. 


B. § 125, N. 6; H. $568; C. § 628; D. p.857; J. p. 111 sq. 

In general, the designation of persons and things by the 9 
simple article (oi, 76, ta) with a Genitive or an adverbial 
limitation following, is by no means uncommon; and the ex- 
amples from the classics may be matched in abundance from 
the N. T.. Thus with a Gen. following: ra Kaicapos, ta Tis 
capKes, TA TOU THEvpaTOS, TA TOD TaTpds pov, TA TIS adjpLov, TO 
THs ovKs, TO THS aAnOovs Trapoiulas, TA EavT@V CyTovow, ete. ; 
with an adverbial adjunct following: of év 7H ‘Iovdala, amo 
Kirtxias, ad “Itadias, ex tis Kaicapos oixias, év TH oikia* ot 
exe mepiTouys, €x micTews* Ta Tept ewe, Mpos THY xpelav, KaTa 
Tov Ilatnov, Sia ToD c@patos* TO éx wépous (1 Cor. xiii. 10 [A.V. 
that which is in part], Luth. Stiickwerk), 70 €& ipav (cf. § 128, 
2 p. 128), ra pos tiv Ovpav (Mark ii. 2 the entrance-hall), etc. 


B. $125, 6 and 7; H. § 492; C. § 626; D. § 400; J. § 456. 

The same holds true in reference to the use of adverbs with {0 
the art. in lieu of adjectives, as ép TO viv Kaup@, 6 TOTe Kdcpos, 
6 dow dvOpwros, Th EEhs huepa, 7 avobev copia, etc , and with 
the omission of the substantive: 6 wAyolov, ot a, eds TO mépav, 
Ta dricw, TH onpepov, éravpuov, é&fjs, etc. 

Remark. Far more rarely will adverbs or adverbial phrases be {{ 
found joined to a subst. that is not provided with the article or 
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another attributive, in particular a participle. Such combinations the 
language sought to avoid in order to preclude possible misunder- 
standings, to which in the other case, by the insertion of the adverbial 
qualification between the art. and the subst., the author was not ex- 
posed. Yet such combinations have been occasionally permitted, 
where the context is of such a nature as to exclude in advance every 
ambiguity ; as, for example, in 2 Cor. xi. 23 sq., where xivdvvor éx yévous, 
év épypla, év Oaddooy, év vyoretas moAAdkKis, ev Kédrrois Tepiacorépwsy 
stand in the relation spoken of. But elsewhere, also, especially in the 
Epistles, the interpreter has often found himself compelled to refer 
adverbial limitations of this sort away from the predicate, and to con- 
nect them immediately with preceding or following substantives 
destitute of both art. aid attributive,—substantives which for the 
most part are either abstract terms (that according to § 124, 8 p. 89 
often stand without the art.), or verbals whose stem-verb is capable 
of a similar construction (cf. 2 p. 92). This procedure must be 
regarded as the more permissible in the N. T., as we have seen above 
(2 p. 91) there are so many combinations likewise grammatically 
loose in which the adverbial adjunct is subjoined to the subst. without 
the repetition of the article. Thus Mark (i. 23) says briefly dvOpwmos 
év trevpare dxabdpro a man (afflicted) with an unclean spirct, in 1 Cor. 
xii. 31 kal irepBodjy 68dv is explained by an excellent way, Eph. vi. 23 
dyarn pera tictews, Gal. v.5 rvevpare éx mictews, 1 Tim. ii. 7 diSdoKados 
COvav ev riorer cat ddAnOeia (cf. § 131, 6 p. 149), Rom. xiv. 17 xapa év 
mvevpart dyin (according to § 133, 23 p. 185), etc. 


B. § 125, N. 8; H. § 552a.; C. § 529; D. p.502; J. § 456, 

Besides the adverbial expression 76 Aourdv (Matt. xxvi. 45, etc.), 
Aotméy, also, without the art. is often used adverbially; see § 128, 2 
p- 123. The following also stand adverbially: ro xa@’ yuépav Luke 
xix. 47; Acts xvii. 11 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7], 7d wAciorov 1 Cor. xiv. 27, 76 
éé tuav Rom. xii. 18, 7a wodAd xv. 22. 


Tue ARTICLE BEFORE ENTIRE SENTENCES. 
B. § 125,N.9; ©. $491; D. § 400; J. § 457. 

The practice of introducing entire clauses by the neuter 
article 76 is not uncommon in the N. T. It occurs, 1) before 
passages quoted in full or in part, which in this way are made 
parts of the sentence; and, 2) before indirect interrogative 
clauses, especially in Luke. 

Examples of 1) are Matt. xix. 18 7d Od dovetoas, od poryetoets etc, 
Gal. v. 14 6 vdpos év i Adyw weTAjpwrat, ev 7G "Ayamjoes etc., Rom. 
xiii. 9; Eph. iv. 9 (76 déBy), Heb. xii. 27 (76 eu dat), Luke xxii. 
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37 Tdf. [Treg., cod. Sin.]; of 2) Luke i. 62 évévevov 73 rarpi 76 7é 
dy dou xadciobau aird, ix. 46; xix. 48; xxii. 2 eZjrow 7d wads dvédu- 
uw airév, xxii, 23, 24; Acts iv. 21; v. 24 (76 ré yévoiro, according to 
Sin.), xxii. 30. Cf. also Rom. viii. 26; 1 Thess. iv.1. See the com- 
mentaries respecting the extremely difficult passage Mark ix. 23, which 


according to Lchm. (praef. I. p. 44; II. p.7) needs emendation, and is . 


left dubious by the mss. 


Tue ARTICLE wiTa SEVERAL SUBSTANTIVES CONNECTED BY CONJUNCTIONS. 
B. § 125, 10; C. § 584; J. 859, 9; cf. S. p. xv. 


It will probably never be possible, either in reference to ° 


profane literature or to the N.T., to bring down to rigid rules 
which have no exception, the inquiry when with several sub- 
stantives connected by conjunctions the article is repeated, 
and when it is not. Nevertheless, it is the business of the 
grammarian to set forth certain established linguistic principles 
as the foundation of grammatical usage, and to trace back 
deviations even, as far as possible, to their analogies. 


From this fact alone it follows, that in view of the subjective and 
arbitrary treatment of the art. on the part of individual writers (cf. 
§ 124, 2 p. 85), it is very hazardous in particular cases to draw im- 
portant inferences, affecting the sense or even of a doctrinal nature, 


from the single circumstance of the use or the omission of the article ;. 


see e.g. Tit. ii. 13; Jude 4; 2 Pet. i. 1 and the expositors of these 
passages, and cf. 17 c) below, p. 100. Such inferences are the more 
precarious, as, moreover, amid the conflict of variations, the reading 
often can hardly be settled as yet; and the recent editors, therefore, 
differ very much on this point. 

1) If the connected substantives are of the same gender and 
number and without attributives, it holds as a general 
rule that, a) when the substantives may be regarded as parts of 
one whole, as terms belonging together and related or comple- 
mentary, it is enough to use the article but once; but, b) if 
they denote contrasted, or at least independent, objects or 
notions, to be conceived of as separate, the article is repeated. 
Nevertheless, the language is by no means bound by this rule, 
well founded though it is in the nature of things. The ex- 
planation of this, however, lies not in the negligent style of the 
writers, but in the impossibility, as a matter of fact, of drawing 
a sharp boundary between the two cases. In particular, (a) 


in the first case we often find the article repeated, because the 
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writer, even when the identity is almost complete, may, if he 
will, mention the members as members, consequently each by 
itself, without incurring the danger of being ambiguous. In 
point of fact, at least half of the examples adduced by Winer 
p. 128 (122) consist of such cases, where similar ideas are con- 
nected and yet each has the article. On the other hand, (b) 
in the second case, i.e. with members which are necessarily to 
be thought of as separate, we but very rarely find only a single 
article used, since in such circumstances the mind demands 
the repetition of the article, and its omission can only take 
place where the following term, viewed by itself, may also 
for some reason be used without the art. 

The remarks which have been made will be elucidated by 
the following examples : 

on a). That with terms of kindred nature the art. is now omitted, 
now repeated, even by one and the same writer, is seen in the nu- 
merous combinations of the words dpytepeis, ypappareis, -mpecBurepor, 
apicaiot, in the Gospels. Thus they occur, for instance, in Matt. 
(according to the text of Lchm.) with but a single art. in ii. 4; xvi. 21; 
xx. 18; xxvi. 47; xxvii. 3, 41, with a repetition of the art. in xxi. 
15, 28, 45; xxvi. 8; xxvii. 1, 12, 20, 62; and so, too, in the other 
Gospels. Further, in Luke xv. 6 we read cvyxade rots didous Kat 
rovs yetrovas, but directly afterwards in vs. 9 ras pidas Kai yetrovas 
(where Rec. adds a second ras) ; likewise also with associated proper 
names, Acts xv. 22 ow 7o TlavAw xot BapvaBa, but in xiii. 43 ete. 7d 
Tl. xai r@ B. Other instances of the repetition of the art. with 
words which are manifestly related or belong together are Mark vi. 21; 
xiii. 17; Lukei. 52; xi. 39,42; xii.11; xx. 20; Johnii. 14 (cf. Luke 
xix. 45 Lchm.); Acts xv. 4, 6 (cf. xv. 2); Rom. vi. 19; Col. ii. 3 Tdf. 
((buted.8] Lehm.[Treg. &] om. second 77s) ; Rev. vi. 15; vii. 12, ete. 

on b). On the other hand, that in the second case the art. is almost 
indispensable, we see plainly from Acts xxvi. 80 dvéory 6 Bacwreds Kal 
6 tyevev, where if the second art. were omitted we should think of 
but a single person. Or if we look at 1 Cor. iii. 8 6 guredwy kal 6 
motitwy éy eiow, or compare Mark xi. 9 of rpodyovres Kal of dxoAovboivres 
with 2 John 9 6 mpodywy kai py pevwy ev 7H Oidayy, we recognize the 
difference between the two forms of expression instantly. See more 
instances of the legitimate repetition of the art. in this case in Winer 
128 (122), many of which, however, belong to 1 p. 90. 

Remark. Where several terms are predicated of one and 
the same object, the article of necessity can only be used once, 
because otherwise uncertainty would arise resvecting the meaning. 
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This appears further from the phrases, 6 Oeds kai warnp Col. iii. 173 
Eph. i. 3; Phil. iv. 20; 2 Cor. i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 3; Jas. iii. 9, ete.; Tod 
kupiov Kat owrijpos 2 Pet. ii. 20 Tdf. [Treg.]; iti, 2, etc., Mark vi. 3 
6 vids Mapias kai ddeAdds “IaxwBov,, Acts ili. 14 tov ayvov kal dikaov 
jpvjcacbe, Tit. i. 15, etc. Likewise with participles used substan- 
tively, John xxi. 24 6 paptupay rept Tovrwy Kal ypdias tabra, Gal. i. 7 
of Tapdocovres tuas Kal Gédovres etc., Phil. iii, 3 of ... Aatpevovres Kab 
kavywuevot, 1 Tim. iv.38; Luke vi. 49; 2 John 9; see other examples 
belonging to this head under 17 and 18 below. This is the case, also, 
even with contrasted predicates (with ddA) 2 Thess. ii. 12. On the 
other hand, Acts xvii. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 2; 1 Tim. iv. 7, etc., may be 
regarded simply as the insertion of two adjectives. 


2) If the counected members are of the same gender and 
umber, and a) one of them, no matter which, is provided with 
an attributive limitation which is to be referred to the 
two (or more) members, as a rule the article is not repeated ; 
or b) if the attributive is connected with one of the members 
and not to be referred to the other, the art. is used with each 
member ; or c) if each member is provided with its own attrib- 
utive, the case is essentially the same as that above in 15, and 
the art. is either repeated or dropped, under the same circum- 
stances as there. Since, however, examples to the contrary are 
not wanting under a) and b) also, it is plain that all rules of 
this sort, though grammatically well-founded, are not altogether 
unyielding ; but that, over and above them, the law of pers- 
picuity, or the writer’s desire in a particular case to render 
more perceptible either the independence of the members or 
their similarity and connection, has great influence over the 
use and the omission of the article. 

What has been said will be rendered clear by the following 
examples: 

ona) Without the repetition of the art.: Rom. i 20 7 re didtos 
airot Svvapus Kal Oedrys, 2 Cor. i. 6; Heb. iii. 1; Phil. i. 19, 20 xara 
tiv droxapadokiay kui éAmida pov, 1 Thess. ii. 12; ill. 7 ért maoy TH 
dvayny Kai Oriver judy dia ris ipav wicrews, 1 Pet. ii. 25; 2 Pet. i. 10, 
11; ii. 20 Lehm. [Tdf.], Eph. iii. 5 Taf. [eds. 2,7], etc. | Exceptions: 
Eph. iii. 10 tals dpxats Kat ruts éEovotas év rots érovpaviots, ili. 12; 
1 Cor. xi. 27 tod cdéparos xal Tov alwaros rod Kuplov, Acts xxv. 15; 
Rev. xiii. 10. In the account of the expulsion of the traders from 
the temple we read in Matt. (xxi. 12), according to the rule, rods 
mwdodyras Kal dyopdfovras év 7@ tep@; on the other hand, in Mark xi. 
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15 rods twdodvras Kal tods dyopdlovras év 7G iepg; in Luke xix. 45 
Lchm. again, according to the rule, rots twAodvras ev air@ Kai dyopd- 
fovras; but in John ii. 14 robs twAotyras Bdas kai rpdBara Kat repiorepas 
kal Tobs KepparicTas KaOypévous, where xkafnuévous manifestly belongs 
to both classes, but perspicuity required the repetition of the article. 

on b) With the repetition of the art.: when the attributive limi- 
tation is used with the first member; Mark vi. 21 rots péyoracw 
airod kal Tots xAtdpyous, 1 Cor. i. 28; v.10 (where with four members 
the art. quite regularly is repeated only once, since the limiting genitive 
Tov Kéopov Tovrov belongs by position only to rofs mépvots, although 
according to the sense it may be referred to the following members 
also, which again, as expressing kindred ideas, have the art. in common), 
Acts vi. 13. When the attributive limitation stands with the second 
member; Luke i. 58 of repioixoe kal of cvyyeveis airis, vill. 24; Acts 
vi. 4; xiii. 43; 1 Tim. iv. 6 ris aiorews Kal tis Kadys SidacKadlas, 
2 Cor. xiii. 2 rots tponpaprykdow Kal Tots Nourots Tacw. Exceptions 
(respecting which cf. the Remark, 16 above): Col. ii. 8 rijs pudAdcodias 
kat Kevis dadrys, 2 John 9. Respecting Acts xv. 23 Lchm. [Tdf. 
Treg.],see Meyer. It is apparent, moreover, that ambiguity is in 
every instance avoided by the position of the attributive Hauiiation 
(either before or after the subst.). 

on c) (With all which the examples in 15 are to be compared) — 
with the repetition of the art.: Mark xi. 15 ras rpazélas trav KoAAv- 
Biordy Kai ras Kabédpas TOV TwAovvTwv, 1 Thess. iii. 11; 1 John iv. 6 
70 mvedpa THs dAnOelas kal TO rvedpa THs wAdVys, Rev. xi. 4; without 
the repetition of the art.: 2 Thess. i. 12 rod Geod judy Kal xupiov I. Xp. 
cf. 2 Pet. i. 1, etce.; Tit. ii, 18 (see 14 P- 97), Phil. i. 19 (because 
tpav is to be referred to both members), iii. 10 Lchm. [Treg.] (where 
the addition of rjv is not at all necessary, at least grammatically), 
Jude 4 (see 14 p. 97), 2 Cor. i. 3 6 rarnp ray oixrippay Kat Oeds tans 
mapaxdyoews (according to 16 p. 98sq.), 1 Tim. vi. 15 (cf. 16 p. 98 sq.). 

3) If the connected nouns differ in gender, the article 
is as a rule repeated, since in such a case for two (or more) 

nouns, whether kindred or dissimilar, one article is no longer. 
sufficient ; thus, Eph. vi. 2 twa tov matépa cov Kal THY pnTépa, 
Luke x. 21 xipse tod odpavod cal ris yis, xiv. 26; Rom. viii. 2 
vouos THS duaptias Kal Tod Oavdrov, xvi. 17; Col. iv. 1; Tit. i. 
15, etc., and there ought properly to be no deviation from this’ 
usage. 


Only in very rare cases does the language take the liberty to deviate, 
viz. where it makes a decided gain in perspicuity by omitting the 
article, as with substantives so closely united as to make almost a unity 
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(6 pev cudpovav cal cwppovotca Plato), or when according to 2) a. an 
attributive limitation is to be referred to both nouns, or further, where 
the addition of the art. would have occasioned inconvenience in some 
way, as Luke xiv. 23 eis tas d80vs Kal ppaypovs, Mark xii. 83 mévtwv 
tov 6AoKkavTwudrwv Kal Ovovov (where the addition of rév after the Rec. 
is positively wrong, on account of révrwy which is manifestly to be 
referred to both), Luke i. 6; Col. ii. 22 xara 7a évraApara Kal didacKka- 
Alas ray avOpwrwv, Rev. v. 12 rHv Sivayw Kal wAodrov Kal codiay Kal 
ioxdv etc., Acts xxi. 25 76 re eidwAdOvrov Kat aia Kal myiKrov Kal Tropvelay 
‘ (cf, on the other hand, xv. 20 Tdf.). 

4) If the connected nouns differ also in number, the 
genius of the language renders the repetition of the article 
still more necessary (Col. ii. 13 év rots waparropacw Kal TH 
axpoBvotia Ths capKos tav, Eph. ii. 8, etc.), and no examples 
‘to the contrary are found in the N.T. That 1 Cor. iv. 9 
establishes no exception, Winer 127 (121), deWette, and others 
have already observed.! 


Tux ARTICLE (PREPOSITIVE AND PosTPOSITIVE) AS A DEMONSTRATIVE. 
B. § 126, 2and 8; H. §525; C. $518; D. p.345; J. § 444. 

The use of the prepositive article standing alone as a de- 
monstrative, which was always rather poetic, and accordingly 
restricted in ordinary prose to single phrases, is still more rare 
in the N. T., and, strictly speaking, appears there only in the 
combinations 6 ywév and o 6é, (for the poetic quotation in Acts 
xvii. 28 cannot be taken into account). But even these com- 
binations, also, have been retained only where they take the 
place of the subject, and moreover are in the Masc. or Fem. 


1 On this whole subject cf. Jatho, Brief an d. Phil. Exc. IV., who, however, has 
arranged all the examples under the single classification of union and separation 
of ideas. Important and influential as this distribution in itself considered is, it 
is nevertheless always an erroneous and one-sided procedure to group the phe- 
nomena of speech only according to such abstract classifications, —a procedure 
which is the more detrimental to grammar as, owing to their elasticity, it is easy to 
succeed in bringing under them the great majority of phenomena. Form and 
substance have always, with the N. T. authors as well as with profane writers, 
at least an equal share in the structure of discourse; and to deny the effect of 

- all the more external influences upon the choice of expressions would be to deprive 
authors of the instincts of speech. But to lay down the above classification as the 
only one leads to a disregard of the formal principle; a disregard which betrays 
itself, among other ways, in the above-mentioned essay in this: that the author 
(on p.79) unhesitatingly lays down the principle that in applying this rule it does 
not make the least difference whether the nouns to be connected are of the same 
or different gender, (why not, then, number also ?), 
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6, , of, af; so that all the cases beginning with 7 (ro and Tu 
included) must be left out of view. In the oblique cases, as 
well as in the Nom. neuter, the form of the postpositive, more 
usual in later prose, everywhere makes its appearance ; so that 
now all these combinations begin with the rough breathing 
6 8é, of wév (Heb. xii. 10), & pev (Matt. xiii. 4), 6 pév ... 0 86 
(ib. 8), dv, @, ods pév, etc. 

The only exception, and that, too, more apparent than real, is Eph. 
iv. 11 (wxev rods pév doardAovs, Tos S& Tpopyras etc.) ; for in Mark: 
xii. 5 the reading rots pév is now set aside by Ms. authority [Sin. also]. 
In the Nom. Masc. the form of the postpositive sometimes appears 
instead of that of the prepositive, e.g. ds ev... Os dé Matt. xxii. 5; 
Rom. xiv. 5,2; 1 Cor. xi. 21, or the mss. vary, as in 1 Cor. vii. 7; 
John v. 11 Lehm. [Treg.]. 


B. § 126, 4; H. § 525 y.;.C. §618e.; D. § 890; J. § 444, 

Examples of this use (of 6 Sé alone as a connective in narration in 
reference to an object already named) can be brought forward in great 
number, yet only from the historical writings of the N. T. Let it be 
noticed, too, that in this case only the forms of the prepositive (6, 7, 
oi, ai) are chosen, hence the exception (John v. 11 Lcbm. [Treg.] ds 
6é dzrexpiOn) appears suspicious ; even here cod. Sin. has 6 6é as usual; 
on the other hand, in one other passage (Mark xv. 23 [Tdf. Treg. ]) both 
the oldest mss. give 8s 6é, but in opposition to [nearly] all other Ms, 
authorities. The combination kai 6s, cal ot (B. § 126, 5) does not occur. 


B. § 126, N. 4; H. § 525 a.; C. §518; D. p. 576; J. § 764. 

Of the variations usual in classic Greek instead of 6 pé...6 8é, the 
following are found in the N. T.: Matt. xvi. 14 Lehm. of pe ... ot’ 
6é (Tdf. [Treg.] dAdor 8€) ... érepoe 8é, John vii. 12 Lehm. [Treg.] oi 
pév .., dddor bé (Tdf. ddAdou, see § 149, 13 b) p. 866) cf. 1 Cor. xii. 8; 
Acts xvii. 18 rwés ... of dé, Mark iv. 4 6 wey... kai dAdo, Luke viii. 5 
6 pév... cat érepov. On 1 Cor. xii. 28 see § 149, 12 b) p. 365. 

Further, under this head belong the various and rather [ebraistic 
constructions with eis (smy... Imy Exod. xvii. 12; 1 Sam. x. Bi of 
which the following approximate most nearly to Greek usage: 6 «ls 

.. 6 0 erepos Luke vii. 41 cf. Acts xxiii. 6; less so: 6 els... Kai 6 érepos 
Matt. vi. 24; Luke xvi. 13; xvii. 35 Lchm., etc.; edition the art. 
els... kat 6 repos Matt. vi. 24; Luke xvi. 13; xvii. 34 Tdf. [Treg., 
etc., pia [1 pia Tdf., cod. Sin.] ... # 6@ érépa xvii. 35 Tdf. [eds. 2,7}; 
also 6 els... 6 dAXos (but in reference to the last two of seven) Rev. 
xvii. 10; cf. § 127, 33 p. 122. Those constructions seem to come 
nearest to the Hebrew usage in which efs is repeated. As, however, 
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according to recent editors the article in this case is always 
dropped, and the expression is employed in reference to more than 
two members, its origin may quite as well be found in that mode of 
speech, natural to common people, which arises from a simple enumer- 
ation of the several members (just as in German) ; as, eis... Kat els 
Matt. xx. 21; xxiv. 40; Mark xv. 27; John xx. 12; Gal. iv. 22; 
compare with this the circumlocution for éAAjAwy'p. 31. Luke uses 
this combination only i in the single passage ix. 33 (as in the parallel 
passages Matt. xvii. 4; Mark ix. 5), in an enumeration of more than 


two members. After what has been said, the reading of Grsb. Lehm. | 


etc. in that passage of critical difficulty Mark iv. 8, 20 — according to 
which in both verses the word év (without the art.) is thrice repeated — 
gains much in intrinsic probability, [Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin. give eis thrice 
in vs. 8, év in vs. 20]; see p. 80. Lastly, in Gal. iv. 24 the enumer- 
ation, begun with pia pér, is continued in vs. 26 by another and similar 
construction which connects closely with what precedes. 


PRONOUNS. 
otros AND 88e, éxetvos. 
B. §127,1b.; H. § 679; C. $544; D. p.879; J. § 657 aq. 

The difference spoken of between ovros and 6de (that odtos 
refers ordinarily to what precedes, 60¢ to what follows), although 
individual cases in support of it might be adduced from the 
N. T. (Rev. ii. 1, 8, 12, etc.), has lost there its general validity, 
inasmuch as the use of 6d¢ (Tovdcde, roadcde) is quite isolated, 
in fact doubtful (Luke xvi. 25 Grsb. ; Acts xv. 23 Grsb. ; 2 Cor. 
xii. 19 Grsb.). The N. T. language employs in all cases 
almost exclusively the other demonstrative forms odTos, tovod ros, 


, etc. 


In James iv. 13 ovjpepov Kat aipiov mopevoducfa cis tHvde THY 
ody, according to the interpreters tyvde has the force of an indefinite : 
this or that. As proof of this use, a passage is cited from Plut. Symp. 
1, 6,1 where ryvde tiv fyépay is thought to have this signification. 
Such, however, is not the case; on the contrary, in Plutarch, as 
everywhere in Greek authors, the pronoun has its full 
demonstrative force. Accordingly we are not warranted in this single 
biblical passage in taking, the pronoun in any other than the demon- 
strative sense. The apostle intended, to be sure, any city at option, 
yet in thought he could point it out definitely ; very much as we, too, 
say in a similar case: into this city here (Germ. tn diese Stadt da). 


The familiar Latin usage, according to which, when two 
objects are spoken of, whatever be the position of the words, 
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hic refers to that which at the moment is nearest the thought 
of the writer and dle to the more distant substantive, is quite 
applicable in Greek prose to the two demonstratives otros and 
éxeivos. In the N. T., however, there are but few passages 
where both demonstrative pronouns make reference in one 
and the same proposition to two different ideas previously 
mentioned (see Luke xviii. 14; John v. 38, and cf. Jas. iv. 15). 
In these passages, as well as in others where odtos and éxelvos 
occur alone, it can be plainly seen that odtos always refers 
to the leading subject directly under discussion, and éxeivos to 
another, ordinarily more distant. Yet the writer in using 
ov7os does not allow himself to be disturbed by the accidental 
proximity of another substantive, especially when the con- 
nection manifestly excludes every false reference ; and on the 
other hand, he can for the same reason safely make reference 
by means of éxetvos to an object which as respects the thought 
is subordinate, though as respects position it is nearer. Cf. 
my Article on éxeivos in the Stud. u. Krit. for 1860 pp. 505 sqq., 
and the supplement in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschr. Bd. V. pp. 204 sqq. 


In Acts vii. 19; 2 John 7, otros does not occasion the slightest 
doubt or ambiguity. In 1 John v. 20, also, an impartial interpreter 
can refer otros only to Oeds, and atry in Acts viii. 26 only to 4 63ds 
(for this is the subject of discourse, not Téa which is used merely to 
designate the way more precisely). Just as plainly does éxeivos in 
Acts iii. 13 refer to Pilate, and in Matt. xvii. 27 to orarjp. Acts iv. 
10 sq. may serve to prove how little is to be conceded to the external 
position, and how, when the connection is plain of itself, the author 
confides in the reader’s good sense. Here theré was occasion enough 
for perspicuity’s sake to use the two demonstrativés alternately ; yet 
otros stands three times in succession: first (é€v rovrw) referring to 
évopart “Inood (although 6 Oeds just precedes), then (ofros) to the 
lame man, and the third time (otros) again to “Inaois. 

There is an analogy to the familiar Latin use of hic also in speci- 
fications of time (ante hos quinque annos) in Acts i. 5 of jerd moddds 
tatras Huépas after not many days from this; where, moreover, the 
position of the words (instead of per’ od woAdds) is to be noticed. 
Similar instances are found in the (later) Greek writers, see Winer 
161 (152). 

B. §127,1d.; H. $810; ©. §551f.; J § 817, 4. 

The omission of the demonstrative bef re the relative is so 

common in the N.T., that it is hardly worth while to adduce examplea 
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of this general custom. That in this respect the writers have made 
the classic usage quite their own may be seen from the following 
passages (the examples where attraction occurs besides, will be found 
-§ 143, 10 p. 286): John xviii. 26 ovyyevs dv of dméxopey Tlérpos rd 
ériov, Mark xv. 12 Tdf. ré Oédere roujow bv déyere Tov Baciéa Tov 
"lovdaiwy (respecting the Acc. after moudv see § 131, 6 p. 149); and 
when the Cases differ: Luke vii. 47 © 88 éAlyov adiero:, 6Acyov ayardG, 
John xi. 3 iSe Ov qudcis doGevet, Rom. iv. 7 paxdpioe dv abeOnoay ai 
dvoufac; or are dependent, variously, upon prepositions: 2 Cor. xi. 12 
iva év @ Kavxavrac cipeOdow Kades Kai qpets (for ev ToUTy év @, see § 133, 
23 p. 185), Rom. x. 14 mis émixadéowvras eis bv otk éxicrevoay (for 
rotrov eis Gv), John vi. 29 iva moredornte eis Sv dxéorethev (for ets rodrov 
6v), Heb. vii. 13 ef’ dv Aé€yeran radra, pudijs érépas perécynxey (for 
obros é¢’ dv) etc. On Rom. vi. 21 ef. §143, 4b) p.282. In this way 
many Relative conjunctional phrases have arisen, as av" dv because (of 
this) that, é& od since (the time that), dd’ of, év 6, etc., see § 147 under 
the several prepositions. 

Before Relative adverbs, also, the demonstratives are fre- 
quently dropped: and that, too, not only when they express similar 
relations (there ... where, etc.) e.g. John xx. 19 tav Oupav Kexdcicpévew, 
drov joav of wabyral, 1 Cor. xvi. 6 va pe mpomemyyre od édv ropedupat 
(for of here answers to the question whither, see p. 71), but also dis- 
similar (thither ... where) —a case which with the N. T. authors was 
very common, in consequence of the want of precision just mentioned 
in the use of adverbs of place (cf. besides § 151, 2 p. 377); as, John 
xi. 82 HAGev drov Hy, vi. 62 dvaBaivovra, daov Fv, Mark v. 40 eloropeverat 
Grou Hv i.e. éxetoe (or exe) drov. 

Respecting attraction in such cases see § 143, 12 p. 287. 


B. $127, 1e.; J. 657, 2. 

Otros is often used redundantly, or rather in reference to what 
follows, before propositions introduced by 67; as, John iii. 19 avrg 
éorly 4 plows, dru Td pas eAyAvoev etc. Rom. ii. 3 Aoyiy 8 rotro... 
Ore expevin To Kpiua; 2 Cor. i. 12, etc. Likewise before tva,—re- 
specting which in its connection § 139, 45 p. 240. On the introductory 
tovro before infinitive clauses see § 140, 7 and 9 pp. 262 sq. 


Constructio av SYNESIN WITH THE DeMONSTRATIVES, ESPECIALLY WITH 
atrdés. 


The const uctio ad synesin as respects gender and number 
takes place, as with the relative (see § 143, 4 p. 281), so, too, 
of course with the demonstrative. As this usage harmonizes 
completely with the genius of the Greek language (B. § 143, 5; 

14 
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H. § 523; C. § 498 sq.; D. p. 362; J. § 878 sq.), it is sufficient 
here to refer to examples: Matt. i. 21 (Aadv ... avtav), Xiv. 
14 and Mark vi. 46 (8ydov ... adrois), Matt. xxviii. 19 (€Ovn 
... adrous), Rom. ii. 14 (20vn ... oboe), Mark v. 41 (arasdiov 


... aith), 2 Cor. v. 19 (Kdcpov ... adrois), Col. ii. 15 (ras 
Es hd / 
dpyas kal tas eovolas ... adrovs), 3 Jolm 9. (éxkrnola .. 


avtav), Rev. xvii. 16 (7a xépata Kal 1d Onplov ... odrov); 
1 John v. 21 (rexvia ... éavtovs Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] éavrd Lehm. 
[Tdf. Treg.]) is doubtful. Respecting John xvii. 2 (wav .., 
avtots) see § 128, 1 p. 122. . 

Remarw. It is an extension of the above usage (an extensicn whick 
occurs likewise with the relative), to employ the most general of the 
demonstratives (airés) in reference fo a substantive not expressly 
mentioned but only so far as the sense is concerned con- 
tained in what precedes. Thus John viii. 44 Wevorys éoriv xai 6 rarip 
aitod sc. Tod Weddous,! Rom. ii. 26 7 dxpoBvoria ... adrod sc. rod év axp. 
évros, Eph. v. 12 7a ywdpeva tx’ adtédyv se. the children of darkness, to 
be supplied from oxdros and réxva gurds preceding, John xv. 6 where 
we find cvvdyovew aird, owing to the neut. «Ajyo and the plurality 
suggested in rls, Gal. iii. 12 6 moujoas aira sc. ta rod vopov. Not 
less customary is it to employ the Plural aéroé in referring to the 
inhabitants of a place or country already mentioned, e.g. 2 Cor. ii. 12 sq. 
(Tpwdda ... aitois), Matt. iv. 28 (Tadvalg ... airav), ix. 35; Acts 
viil. 5 (Sapapeias ... airois), xx. 2; 1 Thess. i.9; so that at length 
the plur. a’rot comes to denote in an indefinite way the general idea 
of people, and the reader is left to judge for himself according to the 
connection what persons or classes of men stand in necessary relation 
to the substance of the statement. So e.g. in 1 Pet. iii. 14 rov Pd Bov 
airav py PoByOjre, where air&av means the many suggested in ris 6 
kaxwowy tuas; cf. Heb. iv. 8; vill. 8; xi. 28; Acts iv. 5 rots dpyovras 
avrav viz. of the Jews, Matt. xii. 9 tiv cvvaywyhy airév viz. of the 
Galileans (see deWette on iv. 28), Acts x. 10 mapackevafévrwy aitay 
viz. the inmates of the house, Matt. xix. 2 éyAou oAAol, cal COepdmrevoren 
aitovs Viz. rods éppworons airav according to xiv. 14; cf. xii. 15; Luke 
v.17. According to this usage, too, the indefinite interpretation of 
atrév in Matt. xi. 1, and of atrots in viii. 4; Mark i. 44; Luke v. 14, 
seems to be perfectly justified. On the other hand, in Acts xii. 21 


1 This is the current interpretation according to the well-established reading. 
Yet even ancient expositors took exception to it, and Lachmann, following them, 
proposes (Vol. II. p. vii of Preface) to read $s &y for drav. Then the meaning 
would be somewhat altered as follows: whoever speaketh a lie (cf. Ignat. Ep. interp. 
p. 283 ed. Dressel édy tis Xpiordy apvijrat viby elvat cod) speaketh his own peculiar 
language, because his father also (6 SidBodos) is a liar. 
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edyuyydpet mpos abrovs means definitely to the Tyrians and Sidonians 
(vs. 20). 
Tue User oF THE Pronoun airés. 
B. § 127, 2and N.1; H. § 668; C. §640i.; D. p. 876; J. § 656. 

No pronoun appears more frequently in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments than ards ; indeed, this pronoun 
is employed to such excess (cf. 26 below p. 118, and § 129, 12 
p- 181, § 180, 2 p. 142, § 145, 1 p. 314), that it contributes 
essentially to the peculiar character which distinguishes biblical 
from classical Greek. 

As respects the pronoun’s signification, the ordinary rules 
(B. p. 807; H. § 669; C. § 540sq.; D. p. 462; J. § 656) hold 
good in the main; but in the Nominative there is a notice- 
able departure from classic usage. Winer 150 (141sq.), 
Fritzsche (ad Matt. p. 47), and others assert, indeed, that (as 
in’ the classics) adrds in the Nominative never stands for the 
unemphatic he, inasmuch as then. it is used, either 1) for Jesus 
in contrast with his disciples, or 2) with a certain emphasis, 
or 8) only in definite antithesis to other objects. Although it 
is true that the majority of passages allow themselves to be 
distributed among these three classes, yet we have not, by 
doing this, demonstrated the agreement of the biblical use 
with the classical; and besides, there are passages enough 
where there is absolutely no hint of emphasis or of antithesis 
and common classic prose would in no case have employed 
autos, — an assertion which can be made also even of most of 
the passages where adrds represents Christ. 


We will endeavor to make what we have said plain by a number 
of examples from the Gospels, especially from Luke, with whom the 
Nom. is most frequent. The language of Luke i. 22 respecting Zach- 
arias: «al avros Av Siavedwv airois, in the classics could only mean he 
also or he himself. It is, however, the simple continuation of the 
narrative. And should any one wish to assume an antithesis because 
other persons were previously spoken of, the antithesis is only such a 
one as the Greek language ordinarily conveyed by 6 dé; otherwise we 
should be compelled to maintain tat there is such an antithesis every- 
where, in every narrative, provided only several persons are spoken 
of. Further in ii. 28, where it is said of Simeon xat airds édéfaro atta 
ate., kal airés might be omitted altogether. In xvi. 24, where it is 
said of the rich man kat aités dwvjcas cizev ete., either 6 d€ or six ply 
cai might have been used; for just before, too, he was the subject, 
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and the mention of Lazarus involves no antithesis. : Luke xix. 2 
Lehm. [Treg.] kal iS0d dvip kadovpevos Zaxxatos, al adros Hv dpxurehos- 
vys, kal airds hv mrovatos, Kal Lyre etc,, where otherwise we should 
have had either twice a simple apposition, or at most the participle dv 
with dpy. and wdovc. The peculiarity'of the language consists pre- 
cisely in its being thus dissected into many individual propositions, in 
which airés is a simple unemphatic repetition of the antecedent subject. 

Compare, now, with such sentences, those in which avrds or kai 
airds really is emphatic, as vi. 42 mas Svvaca déyew* “AdeAPé, ages 
éxBalw...,adrds THY Soxdv ob Bdéruyv ete., v. 387 Ayer 6 olvos tods 
doors, kat ards éxyvOjoerar Kal of doKol droAodvraL; vi. 35 eroinoev 
Aaveid, dre éretvacey airés Kat of per’ adrod, xv. 14; xvii. 16; xix. 9,— 
although in such passages even it does not seem to be always necessary 
to employ the pronoun, e.g. iii. 15; vi. 35. 

Further, if we look at the passages in which airds stands for Christ 
(some thirty times, more or less, in Luke), we shall find that, in by 
far the greater number, the mode of expression or the connection of 
clauses is at variance with ordinary usage; as, iii. 16, 23; iv. 15; 
v. 1, 14, 16, 17; vi. 8, 20; vill. 1, 22, 87,54; ix. 51; x. 88; xi. 17, 
28; xvii. 11; xxii. 41; xxiii. 9; xxiv. 25,28, in all which cases 
either no pronoun would have been used, or otros or 6 84 On the 
other hand, it is used with emphasis apparently only in iv. 80; x. 1; 
xviii. 39; xxiv. 39, in which passages it accords with Greek usage. 
The weakened force of airds is clearly perceptible in those passages 
where it is several times repeated; as, xxiv. 36 radra dé airy dadovv- 
Twv avros éoTn ev péow aitov Kal A€yet adrois, xxiv. 31 adrédy 8e Sinvol- 
xOnoav ot épbadpot Kai éréyvwoor abrév+ Kal airds d&avros éyévero da’ 
airav. Cf. John ii. 24; Mark iii. 81 sq.; Acts xxiii. 9, ete. 

Similar observations may be applied to the other books, especially 
the historical, e.g. Matt. iii. 11; v.43; xiv. 2; xvi. 20, etc. In ref- 
erence also to a preceding or following Relative, atrds is used in the 
sense of he, the one, instead of obros or éxeivos which alone is customary 
in such cases in Greek prose, (where airés before a relative always 
has its proper meaning, se/f) ; as, Mark xiv. 44 dv dv diAyow, airds 
éor, Matt. xii. 50 doris dv rou 76 O<Anua ..., adTds pov ddedpds etc. | 
Matt. xxvi. 48, etc.; so, too, when a participle stands instead of the 
relative clause, according to § 125, 3 p. 93, as Luke xxiv. 21 #Ami- 
Comey drt abrds éorw 6 péeAdwv Avtpodo Oar etc. 


What has now been taught in reference to the Nom. Masc. 
avros, must of course be applied consistently to all other forms 
of the Nominative, both Sing. and Plur. 

Thiersch (de Pentat. vers. Alex. p. 98) asserts that in the Sept. 
airds is used for he, but for the Feminine the demonstrative adry is 
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regularly employed. This seems to be the case also in the N. T.; at 
any rate, the numerous examples of airés cannot be matched with a 
single indubitable instance of airy, still less of atta’. Nevertheless, 
the state of the matter may have been different, since in the case of 
avTy and avrat it depended only on the accent to make the one form 
or the other; and in point of fact, the readings often fluctuate (Mark 
xii. 81; Luke ii. 2; vii. 12; Rom. vii. 10; xvi. 2). Further, if we 
look at the several passages where at present avry stands, we find 
many which are quite like those with airds given above; to take ex- 
amples again from Luke: ii. 36 Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.] ("Avva) airy... 
fyoaca pera avdpds ..., kal airy (Tdf. [Treg.] airy) yypa ete., vii. 12 
Lehm. [Treg.] 77) pytpt adrot, cal atrn fv yjpa (Tdf. om. jv [in eds. 
2 and 7, not in ed. 8]), viii. 42; 1 Cor. vii. 12, etc. But since in all 
these and similar passages the Vulgate has haec,! while atréds it always 
reproduces (and on account of all absence of doubt respecting the 
form cannot do otherwise) by ¢pse, and avry also where it is indubitably 
the Fem. of airdés by ipsa (e.g. Luke i. 836; Rom. viii. 21; xvi. 2; 
1 Cor. xi. 14; Rev. xviii. 6), recent editors in the above instances 
have for the most part acquiesced in the form airy. 

Respecting the Neuter aid, Thiersch (as above) likewise de- 
clares that in the Sept. it does not, after the manner of otros, stand 
for zt, but that rotro is always used instead. Certainly where 7 (as 
the Subject) refers to purely abstract ideas, the form rotro may 
alone have been in use; but that in the more concrete instances 


(which, however, from the nature of the case cannot occur frequently) - 


the form ard straightway makes its appearance again, is shown once 
more by a passage from Luke (xi. 14): fv é«BdddAwv Saysdviov, Kai 
aird hy Kwddv. 

Of the Mase. Plur., again, a number of indubitable passages may 
be adduced, as for example the airot common in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. v. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, cf 8, 10), further Mark ii. 8 Tdf. 
[eds. 2, 7] (where Taf. [7th ed.] remarks correctly, vor ¢sta atrot 
delenda videri_poterat, non item addenda), Luke ii. 50; ix. 36; xiii. 4, 
etc. This use becomes more frequent in later authors, presumably 
through Roman influence. 


B, § 127, 2, iii; H. §502b.; C. § 6404.; J. § 656. 

Of the combination airéd rotro id ipsum a considerable number of 
instances may be brought forward, all of them, too, from the Epistles, 
viz. Rom. ix. 17; xiii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 5; vii. 11; Gal. ii. 10; Eph. vi. 
22; Phil.i.6; Col. iv. 8; doubtful is 2 Pet.i.5; once also rotro aird 


1 Yet the versions do not always agree in this particular; see e.g. Tdf.’s note 
on Luke ii. 36. 
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occurs, 2 Cor. ii. 8 ([cod. Sin. also], see the variants). The Mase. airol 
obrot occurs in Acts xxiv. 15, 20. 

Remark. Respecting the quiescing adrés in relative clauses 
(8v... adrdv) after the example of the Hebrew, see § 143, 1 p. 280. 


Tue REFLEXIVE Pronoun. 
B. § 127, 8and N. 8; H. § 6708q.; C. § 687sq.; J. § 658 sq. 

In the use of the reflexive pronoun the language of the 
N.T. has departed essentially from Attic correctness. It re- 
tained, indeed, a knowledge of the difference between the 
reflexives and the simple personal pronoun, for it never uses the 
reflexive where according to the rule it ought not to stand, e.g. 
John viii. 18 éyo edus 6 paptupav trepl éwavTod, Kal paptupel 
mep) émod 6 méuas we matnp, cf. v.31, 32; Rom. xvi. 2 adr) 
mpocratis TokAay éyev7jOn Kal éuod avTod, but it very fre- 
quently neglects it, and contents itself with the simple 
personal pronoun instead of the usual reflexives. 


To make this plain first in reference to pronouns of the First and 
Second Pers. (Sing. and Plur.): the simple personals take the place 
of the reflexives not only, a) in those cases which rest upon the analogy 
of ordinary Greek usage, that is to say in which the reference to the 
leading subject is rendered difficult by the intervention of subordinate 
clauses with a different subject, especially participial and infinitive 


‘clauses, e.g. Luke Vili. 46 eyvwv duvapuy eeAPotoav dr éuod, Acts xxii. 7 


xovoa pwvis Aeyovons pot, xxvi. 18; Rom. vii. 23; Col. i. 29; Rev. 
x. 9 drfdOa, Aéywv aid Sotvai pou rd BiBdr., Matt. xiv. 28 (cf. also the 
subject-acc. with the Infin. expressed by pe, ce, etc., instead of éuavrdy, 


retce., § 141, 4 p. 274); or, b) in those which find a natural apology in 


the fact that other personal pronouns are coupled with them, as Matt. 
‘xvii. 27 AaBwv 8ds adtots dvtt é40d Kat ood, Rom. i. 12 (Suav re kat 
‘€uov), Matt. xviii. 15; or, c) where the reference to some other term 
‘in the clause, even though it may be merely the article, was more con- 
‘venient than reference to the subject, as in Gal. i. 17 ada7jAOov zpos 
“rods po énov admoordAous, Phil. ii. 23 ds dv ddidw ra wepi éué, —hence 
uniformly gov, pov, instead of ccavroi, etc., when the personal pronouns 
are used in place of the possessives (see 19 below, p. 115); but 
also, d) where the reflexive force of the pronoun goes back directly to 
the subject, — yet particularly, only where the oblique case is preceded | 
by a preposition, as Bade dé ood, wy cadmions gumpoobe cov, 
mapddaBe pera cov, dpare ep tyas, etc. (Matt. v. 29, 30; xviii. 8, 9; 
vi. 2; xviii. 16; xi. 29, etc.) ; but the regular construction also occurs 

especially in John: éXkvow mpds evavrdv, mept ceavtod paprupels, aye 
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pera ceavrod, etc. But where the case is governed immediately by 
the verb, the reflexive forms in the Singular are constantly 
used, as Bade, cdcoyr, Setfov ceavrdv, érexe ceauTG, dyidlw guavrdv, éxpiva 
€vavt@ TodTo,— even ofa éuavrg mihi videbar (Acts xxvi.9), although 
among the Greeks themselves the expressions doxd ot and pot doxd 
were common enough (see Steph. sub voce) ; in the Plural, on the 
other hand, the forms of the reflexive of the 3d Pers. éavrois, éavrovs, 
etc. (respecting which see 15 below, p. 113) are almost always used 
in this case, and such instances as Matt. vi. 19, 20 («2 Oncaupiere 
tiv Onoavpovs), Eph. iv. 22 (see § 141, 4 p. 274) are extremely rare. 

As respects the reflexive pronoun of the Third Person, 
it is to be noticed first of all, that according to the more recent 
collations it exists only in the fuller form éav7od, -is, etc. (not 


aitod, etc.). It has, accordingly, been assumed that in all 


cases where the forms avtov, avtw, avtov, etc. (not eavTov) 
appear, they must be marked with the smooth breathing, and 
consequently the reflexive is not used. This procedure was 
occasioned by observing the usage of the Sept., and has been 
confirmed, 1) by observing that of the 2d Pers., also, only the 
fuller form ceavrod, etc., has been preserved ; and, 2) that the 
reflexive forms of the 1st and 2d Pers. began to be used with, 
considerably less frequency (see the preceding section); 8) 
by the usage of ordinary prose, in which (B. § 127, N. 8) a 
marked vacillation began likewise to show itself in the em- 
ployment of the forms airod and avrod, etc.; 4) by the 
difference in position commonly observed in connection with 
the two forms (avrov and eavrov) in a possessive relation (see 
on this point 20 below, p. 116); 5) by noticing that before 
the forms av7ov, etc., when decidedly reflexive in sense, the 
prepositions éz/, card, etc., are never aspirated after elision, see 
Tdf. praef. ad Vet. Test. p. xxxiii [ed. 8]; ad N. T. xxvi. [ed. 
2; lviiisq. ed. 7]; Winer 152 (148). 

If, now, we compare together the cases in which the forms adrod, 
etc., and those in which éavrod, etc., are given, we shall find what was 
just now said in reference to the first two persons to be in the main 
substantiated in reference to the third also, inasmuch as airod, etc., 
are.used almost exclusively in a possessive relation (therefore for suus}, 
and in general in all the cases given above (13 p. 110) where im- 
mediate reflex reference to the verb is in any way obstructed. If, 
however, especial emphasis made the reflexive form necessary, — that 
is to say, 1) if in specifications of possession not merely the notion his 
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(swus), but his own (swum tpstus, etc.), was to be expressed; 2) in 
case ot the emphatic repetition of the subject after verba dicendi in 
the construction of Acc. with Infin. (see § 141, 4 p. 274); and 38) if 
the case of the reflexive was governed immediately by the verb 
(often also after a preposition), — the fuller forms éavroi, etc., (so far 
as we can be sure about the ss. in this matter) made their appearance. 

Exampes. 1) Of airod, ete: in @ipoesessive relation, Matt. x. 8& 
6 eipwv, & drodécas tiv Wuxi aitot, Luke ii. 7 érexev rov vidv adris, 
and so on times without number; in immediate dependence on a 
participle, Mark x. 32 jjpéaro A€yew ra pédAovra aird ovpPaivew, Acts 
ix. 4 clog guviv Agyoncay abr Heb. xii. 2, etc., or on an infinitive, 
Eph. i. 4 éedéZaro tas ... evar fds dylous karevesmov airod; as 
subject of the Infin. after verba dicendi—a case which can occur but 
seldom, since according to rule in Greek the reflexive subject is 
separately expressed only for the sake of emphasis, and then éaurdy 
must be, used, Acts xxv. 21 rod IlavAov émixadecapévou typyOjvat adrdv 
(where there is no emphasis, and yet the repetition of the subject was 
necessary, cf. § 141, 4 p. 274); after prepositions, John ix. 21 airds 
epi airod Aadyjoet, Acts xv. 22 éxheEapevous dvopas ef adtdv, xvi. 3 totTov 
HOeyoev ov aira é&edOciv, Heb. xiii. 21; Mark ix. 16 rf ouv€yretre 
mpos abrovs (cf. i. 27);— with unaspirated consonants preceding, Matt. 
iii. 16 épydpevoy em airov, Luke vi. 8, 4; Rev. ix. 11 (where Grsb. 
and Rec. give éd’ airév, a correction ; [cod. Sin. éavrav]). 

2) Of éavrod, ete., for his own: Luke xiii. 34 épms 7a éavrijs' voocia, 
xi. 21 rHv éavrod adj, Matt. viii. 22 rods éavrédv vexpods, etc., cf. 20 
below, p.116; as subject after verba dicendi, see for examples § 141, 
4p. 274; in immediate dependence on the leading predicate, with 
and without a preposition, dmapryodobw éaurdv (Matt. xvi. 24; Mark 
viii. 34), woul éavrév Baowdéa (John xix. 12), ramewotv (Matt. xviii. 
4, ete.) Spot (Matt. xxiii. 12, ete.) droAéoat (take 4 ix. 25) etvouxiley 
(Matt. xix. 12) daurdv, dyarav tov wAnotov as éavrdv (Mark xii. 33), 
iva dyopdowow éavrots (Matt. xiv. 15), Bactrela pepicbetoa Kal? éavrijs 
(Matt. xii. 25), dvéorn éf’ Eavrdy (Mark iii. 26), etc.; to this last Class 
there are but few exceptions. 


1 These seem to be John ii. 24 éwiorevey aitdy (Grsb. éavrdv), xix. 17 Baord Cav 
aitgG Tov oraupdy éffAGev (yet with both the other forms as variants ; [Tdf. R éaut@], 
Grsb. 7bv.oravpby atrot), Acts xiv. 17 Lchm. [|Tdf. Treg. N| ob« dudprupoy abrdv 
apne (Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] éavrdy), Rev, viii.6 Lchm. [T.Tr.s] qrotuacay adrovs(Tdf. 
[eds. 2, 7] éaurous, cf. xix. 7), xviii. 7 Stacey abrhy (Grsb. éavthv). Since in this 
single class of cases the reflexive is used almost without exception with the first 
and second Persons also (13 p. 111), consistency seems to require that in these 
passages too, the reflexive. ie. the aspirated form, be retained, unless we choose tu 
restore the fuller form éavrdy, etc., which is that presented, as a rule, by mss. 
(Matt. <v. 30 does not belong here.) 
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B. § 127, N.5; H. § 672; C. $689; J. § 654, 2b. 

It is now universally acknowledged, that in authors of every 
age, prose writers as well as poets, the reflexive of the 3d 
- Person often takes the place of the reflexive of the 1st or 2d 
- Person. In the N. T. this occurs especially with the Plural 
reflexives. The following seems to be the account of the 
matter: Since the pronoun avrés as a reflexive had lost its 
proper sense of se/f and all emphasis, éuavrdv, ceauror, etc., 
only signifying me, thee, etc. (like the English myself, thyself), 
it became necessary in the Sing., if the precise idea my etc. 
self was to be expressed, to write the.words separately éue, 
oé avrév or avrov oé, etc. This was not the case in the Plural, 
where the two senses us (reflex.) and ourselves, etc., could 
not be distinguished so well as in the Singular; on the contrary, 
the separation of the two pronouns would naturally suggest to 
the mind the meaning us etc. ourselves. Accordingly the 
usage gradually grew up, after the unquestionable precedent 
of the earlier writers (see, for instance, in prose, Thue. 1, 82 
Ta avtav éxmopifdue0a, Demosth. Phil. p. 52 elwep pa) éavtav 
atreyvoxate, de Cor. p. 252,14; 282,2; Chers. p.95,5; Plat. 
Phaed. p. 78 def jas avepéabas daerabels | in case the reflexive 
of the 1st or 2d Pers. Plur. was to mean simply us, you, without 


emphasis, to employ the form of the reflexive of the 3d Pers.- 


Plur. consisting likewise of a single word, especially as by 
doing so no ambiguity could arise in any way. In the N. T, 
this usage has already become so thoroughly established that 
the disjoined forms (jus adrovs, etc.) are no longer used as 
mere reflexives, but when they occur have manifestly the force 
of us ourselves, etc. 

Instances of the Plural are very numercus and completely established 
by the mss.; that is to say, 

Of the 2d Pers., Matt. iii. 9 ur ddfyre A€yew ev éavrois, xvi. 8; xxiii. 
81 paprupetre éautois, xxv. 9 dyopacare éovrais, xxvi. 11 exere pe? éav- 
trav, Mark ix. 50; xiii. 9 BAérere tpeis éavrovs, xiv. 7; Luke xii. 1, 33, 
57; xvi. 9 ete.; John v. 42; vi. 53 etc.; Acts v. 35; xiii. 46 etc.; 
Rom. vi. 11, 18, 16 ete.; 1 Cor. vi. 7,19 ete. On the other hand, 
Acts xx. 80 é ipav abrav dvaorycovrat dvSpes (not reflexive) ; 1 Cor. 
vii. 35 mpos 76 tpwv adbrav cippopoy for your own profit; xi. 13 é& 

tpiv abrots kpivare judge by yourse lves. 
' Of the Ist Pers., Acts xxiii. 14 dveDeyaricaper é cavrods, Rom. viii. 23 


airot év éavrois en xv. 1 édeiAopev ... py eavrois dpéoxew, 
15 
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1 Cor. xi. 31; 2 Cor. i. 9 (twice), iii. 1, 5, ete. On the other hand, 
2 Thess. i. 4 dore jpas abrovs év iuiv eveavyacba so that we ourselves 
boast. 

Remark. Of the Singular, it is true, hardly an unquestionable 
and satisfactory instance can be adduced from the N. T. In Gal. v. 
14 Tdf. [ed. 2] reads again with the Ree. dyamjoes ... ds éavrdv, but 
by far the greater number of the ancient ss. [N also] and authorities 
give oeavrdv (Lehm. Grsb. [Tdt.eds.7,8,Treg.]). In John xviii. 34, 
again, the most important uss. ([&] B C L) have dé ceavrod Aéyas 
(Lehm. [Treg.]), instead of df’ éovrod (Grsb. Tdf.). On the other 
hand, examples are common in the apocr. writings, e.g. Protev. 9, 1; 
Thom. 7, 2; Nicod. 8,2; Ep. Ignat. ad Trall. 3, etc. It is noticeable 
that in the classics, also, when the Sing. forms, éavrod etc., appear to be 
so used, there is almost always considerable variation in the readings, 
but not in the case of the Plural; see e.g. the variants on Ken. Mem. 
1, 4,9 (where almost all the oldest and more important Mss. give 
ceavrov); 2,1, 7.30; 2, 6,35; Anab. 6, 6,15; 7,5,5; Cyr. 1, 6, 35. 
44; 5,1,20; Plat. Phaed. p. 91 C.; Protag. p. 312 A.; Amat. p.136D.; 

100 Alcib. II. p. 148 C. ete. Since it is often the inferior and later mss. 
which offer the 8d Pers., we may assume thus much at least as certain: 
that the usage was in later times pretty generally (in the Plural almost 
exclusively) prevalent, and that it must have been very familiar to 
the coypists; hence Apollon. Synt. 3, 2 (p. 195 B) expressly instructs 
us od yap papev Eavtdov tvBpiwa t €avrdv vBpicas, eavrors dé tBpi- 

--capev. Consequently, the common assumption (see e.g. Kiihner on 
Mem. 1, 4,9; Meyer on Gal. 5, 14) that the copyists out of ignorance 
changed the 3d Person into the 1st or 2d, may be given up as erroneous, 
if not in all, at least in many, passages of ancient authors, and certainly 
in the two from the N. T. given above. See besides, Bhdy. Synt. 
p- 272, and the copious references on the subject in Matth. p. 1088; 
Ellendt, Lex. Soph. I p. 272. 


Tue Pronouns ris, tls, Sorts. 
B. § 127, 4; H. § 688; C. § 648; D. § 412; J. § 659. 


16 The Indef. Pron. tis, 7) in the pregnant sense of a man of 
importance, something great, or merely of the emphatic 
something in opposition to nothing (see Herm. ad Vig. nott. 112, 
118), is not unknown in the N.T. 


E.g. Acts v. 36 @evdas Adywy clvad twa éavroy (viii. 9 in full: efvas 
vwa. éavrov peyav); Gal. vi. 8 ed Soxel ris elvat te pndev dv (just as in 


Plat. Apol. p. 41 E.), ii. 6; vi. 15, ete. Cf. on this head § 129, 5 p. 127 
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B. § -27, 5; H. § 682; C. § 660; D. p. 882; J. § 872. 

Instances of the combination of two questions into one 17 
(indirect) interrogative clause, are rare. Such appear to be 
Mark xv, 24 Bdddovtes Kdfpov tis ti dpn, Luke xix. 15 ta yvot 
vis Te SveTpaypatevoato. 

Remark. For the use of ris, 7é sometimes instead of the simple 
relative (or of the indirect interrogative clause instead of the relative 
clause), see § 139, 58 p. 251. It likewise takes the place of mérepos 
(e.g. Matt. xxi. 31) in reference to two, like 6 eds for 6 érepos c.. p. 30. 


B. § 127, N. 10; H. § 681.; C. $550; J. § 816. 

The looser use of the relative pron. écvis, in so far as it refers to 18 
precisely-defined objects, is constantly gaining ground in the later 
language (see Steph. Paris ed. sub voce p. 2309) and also in the N. T.., 
as numerous examples show: Luke ii. 4 e’s wéAw Aaveid, Aris Kadetrat 
ByPrcéu, Rom. xvi. 6, 12 doméoacbe Mapiip, ris toAAG éxoriacer eis 
tydas, Luke xxiii. 18 rdv BapaBBar, doris jv ... BeBAnpevos cis Pudakyy, 
Gal. iv. 26 7 dvw ‘Tepovoadj ... yris eoriv ntyp ypav. See besides, 
Matt. xxi. 33; Acts xvii.10; Rom. xi.4; Eph. i. 28; iii. 13; 2 Tim. 
ii. 18; Rev. xii. 18, etc. That besides, and indeed in by far the 
majority of cases, do7is has its legitimate general force, it is not neces- 
sary to state. 


V 


‘ 


PERIPHRASIS FOR THE POSSESSIVES BY MEANS OF THE PERSONAL Pronouns, 
THE REFLEXIVES, AND t8.os, 
B. § 127,7,1); H. § 675; D. p.262sq.; J. § 652,38, | 

The substitution of the genitives wou and cov for the pos- 19 
sessives of the 1st and 2d Pers. Sing. predominates in the New 
Testament as in the Old—(the adjectives éuds and ods are 101 
employed oftenest by John); and the ear had already become 
so accustomed to this mode of expressing mine and thine, that 
(according to 13 p. 110 above) it was everywhere! resorted to, 
even when classic Greek would have been obliged to employ 
the retlexive pronouns ¢uavtod and cavrov. Their position is 
uniformly according to the rule: that is, they either precede 
the article or follow the noun. 

Examples: 6 ddeAgds cov, pov Tots Adyous, cov Ty KAivny, mov bd THY 
oreyny (Matt. viii. 8, according to § 147, 31 p. 343) ; for reflexives: 
John viii. 49 tid Tov rarépa pov, Rom. i. 8 edxapicrd 7H Ged pov, Matt. 

v. 24 des 70 BGpdv cov... SiadAdynht TH AdEAPO cov... Kal mpdspepe 
To dapdv cov, vii. 4, 5, ete. 

1 The only cuntrary example, 1 Cor. x. 33 7d ¢uavrot cbuopoy, finds its explana- 

tion from § 182, 23 p. 169 as #n objective, not possessive, genitive, aud from the 


antithesis to Tay ToAA@y. , 
a 
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B, § 127, 7, 2); H. § 538; ©. § 628 sq.; D. p. 58; J. § 452. 

% On distinguishing between the forms aiod and éav7oi, ete , 
in the place of the Poss. Pron. of the 3d Pers. see 14, p. 111 
above. As to their position, with substantives which have 
the article it is, in the main, the regular one, see eg. Mark 
viii. 835 (Vat. Sin.) ; yet here and there (as in classic authors 
also, see B. § 127, N. 12) instances to the contrary are found: 


1) Of aéroi, -fs, etc. Those instances have a foundation in usage 
where adroi, etc., get an intermediate position because there are already 
other attributive limitations between the art. and the subst., as Matt. 
xxvii. 60 év 76 kowa abrod prypeiy, Acts iii. 21 ray dyliwv dx’ aidvos 
airod mpopytav, 1 Pet. i. 8 xara 76 Todd abrod eres, ii. 9; v.10; 2 Pet. 
i. 9 rav wéAae airod duapriav. The intermediate position of airod is 
also justifiable when it has a reflexive sense, as Tit. ii. 5 card 7d 
airov éAcos, Heb. ii. 4 xara rv abrod OédAyow, Rom. iii. 25. Yet 
instances where it is not reflexive are Rom. xi. 11 7@ abrév zaparrd- 
part, iii, 24; Jas. 1.18; 1 Thess. ii. 19; Heb. vii. 18 && 76 airis 
doGevés. In the Gospels there are no examples of the sort. 

2) Of the irregular position of éavrod, -js, etc.: Matt. xviii. 31 76 
kupiy éavrav, xxv. 1, 4,7; Luke xii. 36; xv.5; xvi.5; xxii. 66; Gal. 
vi. 4, 8 (elsewhere, however, Paul always has the regular position: 
Eph. v. 28, etc.) ; Matt. xxi. 8 éavrav ra iudria, Luke xxiii. 48 Lchm. 
éavrév 7a o70n, Acts xxi, 11. 


B, § 127, 7, 8); H. § 675 sq.; C. § 638; J. § 652. 

21 To express the possessives of the 1st and 2d Persons 
Plural, again, the periphrasis with juav and tpey is incom- 
parably more frequent than the adjective pronouns. Thus, for 
instance, our in the Gospels is rendered only by jar, your in 

102 Matt. and Luke in like manner only by dudv ; in Luke ipuérepos 
occurs only twice (vi. 20; xvi. 12), but not in connection with 
a subst.; in John against two passages with tyérepos there are 
some thirty with tjuev, and so on. 


As respects position, jay and tpav, just as is the case with 
airod, never in the historical books occupy the intermediate place, (but 
always ‘stand either before the art. or after the subst.) ; in the other 
books this position is also comparatively rare, and indeed there is (as 
in 20 above) no deviation from Greek usage when in addition another 
adjective or adverbial limitation stands between the art. and subst.; 
e.g. Rom. vi. 6 6 aadads fudv dvOpwmros, 2 Cor. iv. 16 6 ew jyav 
évOpwros, v. i; Rom. vi. 12; 1 Pet.i.18; v.9 rH & Kéopw tpav 
ergoryrt. 2 Pet. i. 10 Lehm.; iii. 15; Jude 3 Lehm. [Tdf. Treg.], 
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20; but ouly such examples depart from usage as Rom. avi. 19 7 
byav braxoy, 1 Cor. ix. 12 ris tuav egovolas. Yet this intermediate 
position is peculiar only to the style of the Apostle Paul; see besides, 
2 Cor. i. 6; vii. 7 (three times) ; viii. 18,14; xi. 8; xii. 19; xiii. 9; 
Phil. i. 19, 25; ii. 30; Col. i. 8; 1 Thess. iii. 7,— (all with dudy). 


B. § 127, N. 12; D. p. 858; J. § 652, 2. 

The non-enclitic form of the 1st Person éod is never used in 
dependence on substantives except when it stands in connection 
with other genitives (in which case cov also must retain the 
accent); as, Rom. i. 12 qiorews tudv re xal euod, xvi. 13 tiv pyrépa 
airod xat éuovd. Hence in Matt. xvi. 23 we are not to read oxavdadov 
ef éuod (Lchm. [Tdf. Treg. x*]), but, according to good authorities, 
either pov (Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]) or the Dative éuof (cod. D). The accent 
is also retained of course when the pronoun is strengthened by avroi, 
-js: Luke ii. 35 cai cod 88 aris rHv Wuxyv, Rom. xvi. 2. 


B. § 127, N. 18; C. § 588; D. p. 353, 872; J. § 656, 4. 

The peculiar classic usage of strengthening the possessive 
adjective pron. by the Genitive of the substantive pron. 
avrod, -av, etc. (Lat. suwm tpsius, etc.) to express the idea of 
own, no longer appears in the language of the N.T. Asa 
substitute for it, the language in expressing this idea avails 
itself very commonly of the simple adjective iécos; which 
thus, when it has no special emphasis, frequently takes the 
place of the reflexive used possessively, particularly of the 3d 
Person.” 


Accordingly ios stands in the reflexive-possessive sense of the 
First Pers. (my etc. own) 1 Cor. iv. 12, of the Second Pers. 
(thy etc. own) Luke vi. 41; Eph. v. 22; 1 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Pet. iii.17, 
of the Third Pers. (for éavrod, etc.) very frequently in all parts of 
the N. T. (never in the Rev.) ; see among other passages Matt. xxii. 
5; Luke vi. 44; Johni.42; Actsi.25; Rom. x.3; 1 Cor. iii. 8 etc.; 
1 Tim. iii. 4,5; Heb. iv. 10; Jas.i. 14: 1 Pet. iii. 1,5; Jude 6, ete. 


‘1 As analogous may be noted Paul’s r# ef xetp! Mavdov, at the end of several 
Epistles. 
2 That 7810s is in fact used quite in the sense and stead of éavrod etc. is manifest 
not only from the variants and parallel passages, as in Luke ii. 3 cis thy éavrod 
néaw Lehm. [Tdf. Treg.], ryv idtav méaw Tdf. [eds. 2,7] (cf. vi. 41; Mark xv. 20, 
etc.), but also from the fact that the expressions are exchanged one for the other 
without any sensible difference, as in 1 Cor. vii. 2; Eph. v. 22, 28, and in 2 Pet, 
ii, 22 the proverb (Prov. xxvi. 11 «bw... émt rov Eavrod Euerov) is reproduced 
nbav émorpepas emt 7d teiav ébépaua. The Latin versions also frequently translate 
it simply by suus. 


2 


23 
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It is noticeable that in the following passages the Genitive airév is 
added to this id:os to strengthen it, just as in Greek it is added to the 
Possessives: Acts i. 19 rH idiq diadexrw abrav, Tit. i. 12 rls idtos adradv 
Tpopiirns, 2 Pet.) iii, 8,16 xara ras idlas airay emiupias, mpds Tiv 
idiar avrov amwXetav. 

4 Hence iis with the article used substantively (of td:o1, ra ida) 
takes the place of the constructions current in ordinary classic usage: 
ot éavrov, 7a éavrov, etc.; as, John i. 11; viii. 44, etc.; Acts xxi. 6; 
1 Thess. iv. 11; 1 Tim. v. 8, and with the addition ee airov (cf. 23 
above) Acts xxiv. 23. It stands likewise for ra jyov airdv: Luke 
XVIil. 28 tuets dhévres 7a tdia. 

2  “I:0s appears to be used more in its strict sense (proprius) in such 
passages as John vii. 18 Cyret ryy ddkav rv idiav, x. 8,4; Acts iii. 12; 
xxviii. 80; Gal. vi. 9; Rom. vii. 82; Heb. ix. 12, etc. Thus Caper- 
naum as the city in which Jesus dwelt and taught (Matt. iv. 13; 
Mark ii. 1, etc.) is called in reference to him 4 idfa réAts Matt. ix. 1. 


B. § 127, 8; H. § 627 d.; ©. §580e.; D. p. 358. 

% It is to be noticed as a prominent peculiarity of N. T. 
usage, that where classic Greek, even in later (post-Christian) 
authors, manifestly avoids adding possessive limitations, as 
superfluous, indeed offensive, they are nevertheless subjoined 
in by far the majority of cases. This usage was oc- 
casioned, without doubt, by the language of the Septuagint ; 
which, in consequence of the literal translation of the Hebrew 
original, contains manifold constructions of the sort, as a com- 
parison of the Sept. with the Hebrew text shows on almost 
every page. 

The following examples may serve to illustrate this very frequent 
(pleonastic) use: Matt. xxiii. 5 mdvra ta tpya abtGv mowtow mpds 
76 Ocabijvar, xiii. 44 ard rhs xapas adrod imdye Kal rwre? rdvra, John 
ii. 23 Oewpodvres adr 08 74 onpela. & éroter, Matt. ii. 15 (quotn.) éxddreoa 
Tov vidv pov, ix. 18 ériBes ri xeipd cov, Luke iv. 11 (quotn.) ; x. 27 
(quotn.) ; xi. 46 évi rdv Saxridwv tuadv ob tpoowavere trols hoprious, Matt. 
xvii. 8; xvii. 8, etc. If in anything syntactical, it is in precisely 
this uncommonly frequent employment of the possessives ov, cov, 
airov, etc. in which, throughout the Greek of the Bible, the Hebrew 

104. tinge becomes apparent. Yet instances are not wanting of genuine 
Greek constructions, as e.g. Matt. xxvii. 24 AaBdv wp drevivaro ras 
xeipas, Mark viii. 1 Tdf. [Treg.] mposkadeodpevos trois pabyrds (cf. 

1 With the author of this Ep. the predilection for the expression with Y.os 


seems, to judge from the little that is left us, ta have completely suppressed the 
other mode of expression by means of éavrod, ety 


\ 
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Matt. xv. 32), etc.; and in this particular undoubtedly much may be 
set down to the account of scribes accustomed to this form of speech, 
when we consider that the cod. Vat. especially is devoid of an innu- 
merable multitude of these superfluous adjuncts. Cf. with this idiom 
the excessive use of the pron. adrds 9 above, p. 107, and the Hebraism 
ov... avrov in § 143, 1 p. 280. 

Finally, as respects the article, the language of the N. T. 
is not so consistent in the case of possessive limitations con- 
sisting of the Gen. of the subst. pron., as in those that are 
adjectival (§ 124, 6 p. 87); inasmuch as it omits the article 
not only, 1) where the omission is allowable according to the 
rules given § 124, 8 p. 88, but also, though far less frequently, 
2) where according to general rules the art. is demanded. 


Examples of 1), as well when the possessive limitation is a sub- 
stantive pron. as when it is an actual subst., are comprised among 
those already given in § 124, 8 p. 88; 

Of 2) Matt. xix. 28 ét Opovov &déys airod, xxv. 31; Luke i. 72 
punobjvar Siabiens dylas abrod, ii. 832 Sdéav Naod cov ‘Iopayd, Jas. i. 26 
Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.] uy xadAwaywyav yAdocay airod dAAG dare 
kapdiav atrod (Lchm. éavrod), v. 20 é« wAdvys 6800 airod. (Passages 
like Luke xiii. 19 eis xjjrov éavrod, xv. 29 otdérore evtoAnv cov rapy_dOov, 
1 Cor. iv. 14 és réxva pov can at all events, according to the princi- 
ples laid down B. § 124, N. 4, be so interpreted that the substantives 
dispense with the article because not limited.) This-omission takes 
place sometimes also where the possessive limitation is a substan- 
tive, as 1 Cor. x. 21 ob divacbe tparelys Kupiov peréxew Kal tparélys 
Saipoviwy, 1 Tim. v. 10 ef dyiwy wddas eupev, 1 Pet. iii, 12 dép@adpot 
kuplov... kal dra airod ... mpdswrov dé xupiov, Rev. ii. 1, 8,18 Lehm. 

In a manner quite analogous the article sometimes falls away also, 
where according to ordinary Greek usage it is apparently necessary, 
in the possessive limitation expressed by idsos (23 p. 117); eg. 2 Pet. 
ii. 16 Aeyéw éoyev idias mapavopias, i. 8, 20; 1 Cor. vii. 7; Tit. ii. 9 
SovrAous Seomdrais iSios UrordcoecOas. In other passages the omission 
of the article is according to rule, as in the adverbial limitations 
(§ 124, 8d) p. 89) xara iSiav mpdGecw, ‘kaipd idiw, Karpois idiows, Kar’ 
iSiav; or in sentences like John v. 18 warépa idioy eAeyev tov Oedv 
(where it is a predicate). In 1 Cor. xv. 38 the mss. fluctuate between 
iStov odo. (Lehm. [Treg. Tdf. n*]) and 76 6. o. (Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]). 

PosITION OF ovToS, éketvos, Tas, ETC., WITH THE ARTICLE. 
B. § 127, 9; H. §5878q.; C. § 624; D. § 898; J. § 4585sq.; S. pp. xviii. sq. 

The usage in this matter had become so established, that 

offences against it do not occur in the N. T. Hence we find 
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105 invariably either airy 4 més, dupédtepa Ta mrola, was 6 dy)os, 


30 


31 


or 4 yh éxelvn, Ta piara tadra, etc. Though was does appear 
frequently without an article (waca odp&, wav dévdpov, pera 
maons Tpobuuias, mavtes avOpwrros, ’APnvaior dé mavres, ete.), 
yet this is quite according to analogy, because the statements 
are general and unqualified, or they fall under the class of 
cases treated of in § 124, 8 p. 88. Whenever the number is 
presented as limited, the article is never missing; hence waves 
of pabntai, mavtas Tovs Tpopytas, ai Oipar Tacas, etc. 

The insertion of wés, too, between the article and substantive 
rests upon classic precedent: Acts xix. 7 jjoav dé of wdvres dvdpes dol 
bdSexa ie. the whole number of the men was twelve (cf. xxvii. 37), 
xx. 18 pel indy rov mdvra xpdvov eyevdpuny throughout the whole time 
(more emphatic than zdvra tov xpdvov), Gal. v. 14 6 mas vopos év ev 
Adyw TexAjpwrat the law in its entire compass and contents, 1 Tim. i. 
16 rv dracay paxpoOvpiay the entire fulness of his longsuffering. 

Remarxk. Although éxaoros, which is commonly used substan- 
tively, always appears without the art. in the few passages in which 
it is conjoined to a subst. as an adjective, yet no exception from 
ordinary usage can be established on this fact, since all the passages 
may be brought under the same rules which applied above to zas 
without the art.: Luke vi. 44 ékaorov dédpov, John xix. 23 éxdorw 
otparw7ry (the number of the soldiers has not been previously men- 
tioned), Heb. iii. 13 xa éxdoryv jucpav, Rev. xxii. 2 xard pijvay exactov. 
So we find in Thucyd. xara rov éaAirnv exacrov, af éxdoryy THY Ajeépav 
used interchangeably with xa éxdorny xdpaxa, kata éros éxagrov; in 
Herod. ém jcepas éxdorys and tov Sypapyxov Exacroy, etc. 

The common phrase «es éxaoros is likewise found in the classics 
also: Thuc. 1.77; 2. 60, etc. Respecting dvd els exacros see p. 30. 


B. § 127, N. 15; H. § 688; C. § 6240.; D. p. 852; J. § 453, Obs. 1. 

Further, the article is regularly wanting, when the 
demonstrative takes the place of the predicate, or the sub- 
stantive following must be taken as a predicate and separated 
from the demonstrative. 


Of this rule there are many good examples in the N. T.: Rom. ix. 8 
Taira Téxva TOD Geod se. éoriv, Gal. iii. 7 obroe viol eiow "ABpadp, iv. 24; 
1 Thess. iv. 3 rodro ydp (sc. dwréxerOon dd ris wopveias) éorw OéAnpa 
tot Geo, Luke i. 836; xxi. 22. As an objective clause: John iv. 54 

an Ly A a 2 a # . . 
tovTo waAw Sevrepov onuetov éroincey this was the second sign which 
ete., ii. 11 ravryy éroinoey dpynv tTav onpeiwv. With éxetvos: John 
viii, 44 éxeivos dvOpwroxrévos jv, X.-1; and in an objective clause, x. 85 
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ei éxelvous elev Oeovs. Here belongs also the much debated passage 
Luke ii. 2 Lchm. [Treg. ] airy droypadh mpdty éyévero tyyepovevovtos THs 
Supias Kupivov [Tdf. n* éyévero apdry]; and therefore the addition 
of the article is by no means necessary (Winer, R.W.B. under 
Quirinius). 
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Instead of the negatives oddeds and pndeds, weakened as they 32 
were by daily use, the N. T. language employs several more 
emphatic modes of expression, effected by resolving these neg- 
atives into their component parts, viz. 


1) The phrase, current among the Greeks also, 0852 efs (B.§ 70), 
as Matt. xxvii. 14 rpds ob82 &v pjjpo, John i. 3 ywpis airod eyévero obdé 
&y 8 yéyovev, Acts iv. 32; Rom. iii. 10 odk Zorw Sixatos 088 cfs (still 
stronger vs. 12 od« éorw ews évds, after Ps. xiv. 1, 3). 

2) The simple separation of the two parts of ovde/s (i.e. od and cis, 
see B. § 70, 1), but reversing their order, thus: efs (uiéa) ... od; as, 
Matt. v.18 idra & } pia xepaia od ph mapéAGy, x. 29 ey é airay od 
mecetrat, Luke xi. 46; xii. 6, ete. 

3) The expression, imitated from the Hebrew or borrowed from 

the Septuagint, od (ui) ... was, but always written separately, so 
that the negative comes immediately before the predicate (just as in 
the Heb. 55 ... 85 e.g. Exod. xx. 10; Judg. xiii. 4; 2Sam. xii. 3, ete.) : 
Matt. xxiv. 22 otk dv éodOy aca odpé, Luke i. 87; Acts x. 14 odde- 
mote &payov mav Kody, 1 Cor.i. 29 drws pt kavynonta Tica odpé, Gal. 
ii. 16; Rev. xxi. 27. The Greeks would have preferred to express 
“themselves by means of a double negation, or to use ri instead of wav, 
— both which expressions also are common enough in the N. T. e.g. 
Matt. xxii. 16; Mark xiv. 60, etc.; viii. 26; Rom. ix.11; Rev. vii. 1 
pyre éri re (Rec. [Tdf. X] wav) dévdpov. 

Similar in meaning, but probably of a different origin, is the opposite 
arrangement of the two words, was ... od (4%), in the following 
passages: Rev. xviii. 22 was rexvirns ob pr cipeOy ev cot er, xxii. 3; 
2 Pet. i. 20; Eph. v. 5 was wopvos ... od« éxet kAnpovopiay, iv. 29 mas 
Adyos campds ex Tod oTdparos tay pt éxropevéoOw. This mode of 
expression had its origin, we may suppose, in the circumstance that 
when the writer began his sentence an affirmative predicate was 
hovering before his mind, as is plain in passages where an affirmative 
predicate follows the negative one immediately :* John iii. 16 iva was 

1 Whether the celebrated passage 1 Cor. xv. 51 Tdf. [Treg. Alf.] — (on the 
origin of Lchm.’s reading see Riickert in loc. This greatly interpolated passage 
can, as we may suppose, originally thus: mdvres ... comunOnodueda [uty] of, mdvres 


BE dAAaynodueOa; cf. cod. Sin.) —is to be explained in the same way is doubtful, 
16 


\ 
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& morevov ph darddrqra adAN ey Conv aidnoy (cf. vs. 15), vi. 39 tva wav 
+. py drodécw e€ abrod, dd\AG dvaorjow airé etc. (on the order see 


107 § 151, 4 p. 3879), which affirmat. ve predicate, too, in other passages must 


33 


be supplied from the negative, as in John xii. 46; 1 John ii. 21; iii. 15. 

Somewhat anomalous, but referable to the above rule, are Rev. vii. 
16; ix. 4 (ot8 wav xatua, etc.), where the preceding predicates (od 
po) wéoy, yu) dducfjoovew) must for substance be supplied after the neg- 
ative of6¢; on ix. 4 cf. besides § 148, 8 p. 352. 

The difference in meaning provided that the negative comes im- 
mediately before was and belongs to it is made plain by such passages 
as Matt. vii. 21; xix. 11; John xiii. 10, 11,18; Acts x. 41, ete. 


Compare besides the adverbial expressions od wavrws and wévtws ov in 
§ 151, 19 p. 889. ’ 


B, §127, 10; H. §588e.; D. p. 463; J. § 454, 8. 

That dos with the article is exchanged, without difference 
of meaning, with 6 repos (the other of two), we have already 
seen in noticing the expressions substituted for 6 uév ... 6 dé, 
§ 126, 3 above, p. 102. Other instances, also, not connected 
with this combination are pretty frequent, as Matt. v. 89 doris 
oe parriver els tHv Sekiav ciayova cov, atpépov ait@ Kab Thy 
GAdqv, xii. 13; John xix. 32; xx. 3, 4, 8, etc. 


NevuTER ADJECTIVES. 
B. § 128,38; H. § 496; C. § 507; D. p. 388; J. § 436, 2. 

In accordance with the familiar metonymy by virtue of 
which abstracts are used in a concrete sense (thus in the N.T. 
frequently e.g. 4) mepitoun, 4 axpoBvoria Rom. ii. 26; iii. 80; 
Gal. ii. 7 etc., alyuadwota Hph. iv. 8), the neuter Singular of 
adjectives and participles also is employed to set forth a 
plurality of concrete objects in their union. 

Examples: John xvii. 2 iva wav 8 d8wxas aird, dion avrots Cony 
aidviov (respecting the arrangement see § 151, 4 p. 379), vi. 37; 
1 John v. 4; Heb. vii. 7 7d QAarrov iad tod Kpetrrovos evAoyetrar (where 
iad with the Gen. makes reference to an author, § 147 p. 340). 
and has been disputed particularly by Meyer among recent writers, — whom 
Winer 555 (517) agrees with. Yet the earlier interpretation (Olsh., deWette, 
Riickert, etc.) ought not to be held to be “a make-shift opposed by the context 
and without warrant or example” in view of the similarity of the above two pas- 
sages from John, even notwithstanding the repetition of wdvres. At least the 
difficulty does not lie in the grammatical construction (respecting the omission of 
nev cf. the two passages from John and § 149, 11 p. 364, and especially § 148, 14 


p. 355), but in the obscure contents of the (repeated) wdvtes. In interpreting the 
passage, 1 Thess. iv 15-17 is to be specially compared. 
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‘Similar is 2 Thess. ii. 6 kal viv re xaréxov oldare, for which subsequently 
vs. 7 the Mase. 6 xaréywv is used; see de Wette’s excursus on the pas- 
sage p. 182. For examples of the Neuter Plural in a concrete 
personal sense see 1 Cor. i. 27, 28; Gal. iii. 22. The (good classic) 
use of the Neuter Participle instead of the simple Substantive 
(kindred in sense or in derivation) is found especially in Luke; as, 
70 eiwOds or ciOicpevov for eos (iv. 16; ii. 27), rd yevvadpevor i. 35, ete. 
See Credner, Einl. p. 135. 
B. § 128, N. 4; H. § 552a.; C. §600; D. p.3888q.; J. § 436, 2. 

That the Neuter Sing. and Plur. with the article is often used 
ulverbially has already been remarked § 125, 12 p. 96. The remark 
holds true also of the Neuter Sing. and Plur. without the art. eg. 


Aowrdv henceforth, for the future, and (in the Epistles) as a conjunction - 


consequently, furthermore, ergo ceterum: Mark xiv. 41; Acts xxvii. 
20; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; 2 Tim. iv. 8; pécov in the midst, Phil. ii. 15 
(Grsb. év péow) ; roAAd multum (i.e. both sepe and vehementer) Matt. 
ix. 14 [Treg.]; Mark v. 23, etc. (see Wahl, under wodvs). On the 
phrase elvos ica Oeg see § 129, 11 p. 181. 

Remark. An isolated Hebraism is the use of the Fem. Sing. in 
a quotation from the O. T. for the Neuter: Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 
11 (wapa kupiov éyevero atty Kat .éorw Oavpacry etc.) — taken 
from Ps. cxviii. 23 and originating in the literal translation of the 
Fem. (as Neut.) mt. See Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 661 (Gr. § 105, 3]. 
On tpaty tavrwv evrody see § 150, 6 p. 374. 


THE NOUN IN CONSTRUCTION. 
SuBsEcT AND PREDICATE. 
B. § 129, 2; H. § 685; C. § 584; D. § 894; J. § 460, 

The Predizate, if it is a noun, naturally dispenses with the 
article so far forth as it is to be affirmed of the subject merely 
as an idea, i.e. when taken as a general and unlimited con- 
ception ; as, John iv. 24 rvedwa 6 eds, Rom. x. 4 réXos yap 
vouov Xpiotés, Acts xix. 26 ov eiaiv Oeok ot Sia yYeupav ywo- 
pevot where, therefore, of yuvdpevor sc. Peot is the subject. Yet 

‘the article is admissible as soon as the predicative idea is 
limited, i.e. restricted to something conceived as within definite 
limits, or assumed as known, or as previously mentioned or 
designated. In the N. T. its use is frequent, especially in 
John (Winer adduces in §17 [5th ed.; of. 7th ed. § 18, p. 114 
(109)] alone more thar eighty instances of the sort, and the 
number could be easily increased) ; and on comparing them, 
the admissibility, indeed necessity, of the article is everywhere 
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a 


perceptible, for they can be conveniently distributed into the 
three following classes : 

a) The predicate, a substantive, contains an idea (generally known 
or previously mentioned) definitely limited. To make the distinc- 
tion clear, compare the above passage from John (iv. 24) with 
2 Cor. iii. 17 6 8& Kipios 76 TvedpAd eorwv, viz. the Spirit of which 
we are speaking, which emanated from Christ and is operative in his 
church; or Rom. vii. 7 6 vouos dapria (éoriy;) with 1 John iii. 4 
nas 6 roy Tv duapriav Kal tiv dvouiay mot, Kal  duapria éoriv 4 
dvopia; or compare Matt. xii. 28 pyre otrdés éorw 6 vids Aaveid; is 
this the son of David! and xiv. 33 dAnOds Ocot vids ef thow art truly 
God’s Son (cf. John i. 84, 50; 1 Johniv.15); or Acts ii. 7 odx ovrot 
elow of AaAodvres TaAtAatoe and Mark vi. 3 ody otrdés éorw 6 rékrwv, 6 
viss 77s Mapias, etc. Hence everywhere ov ef- éyw eiut- oftds éoruv- 6 

109 Xpiords, 6 zpodyrys, i.e. spoken of in the Scriptures, etc., e.g. Matt. 
xvi. 16; Mark viii. 29; Luke iv. 41 etc.; John i. 20, 21, 25 etc.; Acts 
ix. 22; 1 John v.l etc. See further John i. 1 &v dpyy jv 6 Adyos... 
kat Beds jv 6 Adyos (where, accordingly, the predicate has the art. 
although the subject dispenses with it ; yet the passage is also differently 
interpreted, see the Comm.), i. 4, 8; viii. 12; ix. 19, 20; x. 7, 14; 
xi. 25; xiv. 6; xv. 1,5; xviii. 33; Matt. v.13; Mark xv. 2; Acts 
iii. 25; 1 Cor. x. 4; 2 Cor. iii. 2; Phil. iii 3, 19 (where 6 Geds is the 
Pred.), Rev. xviii. 23; xix. 10 etc. In many of these passages the 
predicate is already more closely defined by an adjective (as in John 
xv. 1) or a Genitive (hence John viii. 44 pevorys éoriy xal 6rariyp 
airov), in others it allows itself to be more closely limited by a relative 
or equivalent participial clause (§ 125, 3 p. 92 sq.) which is understood, 
and indeed such a clause very often actually follows; e.g. Matt. iii. 17; 
Mark ix. 7; 2 Pet. i. 17; 1 John ii. 22, ete. 

b) The predicate is an adjective or participle rendered substantive 
by means of the art., i.e. raised to a definitely limited, objective, idea; 
as, John vi. 69 ov ef 6 dytos Tod Geod not a holy one of God but the holy 
one of God, “the one whom God has consecrated (x. 86) and on 
whom he has set the seal (vi. 27) of sanctity,” see deWette in loc. 
Accordingly in 1 Cor. xii. 6 Oeds évepyav éorw 7a mavra év jpiv would 
only declare simply God works in us; but 6 évepyav signifies it is God 
(alone) who (in point of fact) works, etc. — substantially, indeed, the 
same idea, but differing in conception, in energy of expression. See 
besides Matt. x. 20; John i. 83; v. 39; vi. 38, 63; viii. 18; ix.8; 
xiv. 21; Acts ix. 21; 1 John v. 6,7; Rev. i. 17; ii. 23; iii. 17. 

Remark. That with substantive predicates also the passage 
often gains in force by the addition of the article, may be seen from 
1 Cor. xi. 3 OéAw Spas ciSevar dre tavrds dvSpds } Kehadry 6 Xpiords 
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eorw, kepary d& yuvatkds 6 avip, kepadry S& tov Xpicrod 6 Geds, where 
the omission of the art. would not, to be sure, have altered the mean- 
ing, but would have weakened its expression ; Eph. ii. 14 airés éorw 
% eipyvn jyav he is our (only, true) peace ; without the art. the prop- 
osition would assert of Christ merely in a naked way that he is our 
peace ; John xv. 1 éyo eius  dymedos H dAnOwy, etc. Cf. § 124, 7 
p- 87 sq. 

c) The proposition is one in which subject and predicate stand in 
such a relation to each other that one expression is meant to be merely 
explained, elucidated, amplified by the other, as 1 Cor. xv. 56 zo0d cov, 
Odvare, ro Kévtpov; 7d 88 Kevtpov Tod Oavarov 7 duapria, etc. So reg- 
ularly in explaining the parables: e.g. Matt. xiii. 37 sq. 6 omeipwy 76 
kadov orépua éoriv 6 vids Tod dvOpdrov, 6 88 dypds eotw 6 Kdopos etc., 
vi. 22 6 Adyvos Tod Gwpards éorw 6 dpOadrpds. Cf. the example from 
1 John iii. 4 in a) above, and deWette in loc. This holds true in 
particular of many passages in which a pronoun, as éyd, otros, 
éxeivos, ds, etc., takes the place of the subject; as, Matt. xxvi. 26 rotrd 
€or TO cupd pov, 28 ToiTd éorw 76 aiud pou, and in the exposition 
of the parables: Matt. xiii. 19, 20, 22 etc. See, besides, John i. 19; 
v. 85; vi. 14, 50, 51, 58; Acts iv. 11; vii. 82; viii. 10; xxi. 28, 38; 
Eph. i. 23; iv. 15 (cf. v. 23); Rev. iv. 5; v. 6,8; xx. 14, ete. It is 
further to be noticed, that in these instances also the predicative sub- 
stantive is, as a rule, more closely defined by an adjective, a genitive, 
a relative or participial clause. 
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B. § 129, 8; H. §515; C. §569; D. p. 399; J. § 384 sq. 

Although the mss. vary very much, it is nevertheless certain 2 
that the N. T. writers proceed rather arbitrarily in reference 
to the use of the Singular and Plural where the Subject is 
a Neuter Plural. For not only is the Singular verb 
found where animate and even human beings are the subject, 
e.g. Luke xiii. 19; Mark iv. 4 (werewd, on the other hand in 
Matt. vi. 26 the Plural), Luke iv. 41 (éasuoua), 1 John iv. 1 
(rvetpara), iii. 10 (réxva, moreover in a contrast of two), 
Rom. ix. 8; 1 Cor. vii. 14,1 or where the plurality is made 
prominent, as Matt. xii. 45; Luke viii. 2 (érra mvevduara, 
Saiyuova), Matt. xviii. 12 (éxarov wpéBara), Luke viii. 30 
(Saipévia mrodAd) ;—but also the Plural where inanimate 
objects are the subject, as Matt. vi. 28 (xpiva), John vi. 13 


1 Hence in 1 Tim. ii. 15 it is quite inconsiderate to supply réxva, from the 
preceding rexvoyovtas, for pelvwow. 
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(kAdcpata), xix. 31 (oxédn) ; and abstracts, as Luke xxiv. 11 
(féjwara), 1 Tim. v. 25 (épya); and even the Neut. Plur. of 
a pronoun (very rarely), John xvii. 7 (codd. Vat. Sin.), Rev. 
i. 19; 1 Cor. x. 11 Lehm.;! and, indeed, both numbers 
stand side by side in the same connection: Jolin x. 27 (7a 
tTpoBatTa ... axove. ... Kat axodrovOodcly wor), Rev. i. 19; 
(1 Cor. x.11). In general, however, it is not to be overlooked, 
that the majority of instances of the use of the Plural occur 
with animate objects; the majority of instances of the Singular, 
with inanimate, abstract, and almost always with pronominal, 
expressions. 

Remark. As an anomaly is to be noticed Rev. ix. 12 Tdf. [so 
Lehm. Treg, 8]: i800 epyeras ee vo odai, for otal is Feminine 
(% otai 4 pia). The precedence of the predicate (cf. the following 
paragraph) may have led to the introduction of the Singular. 


B. §129,4and 5; H. § 511; C. § 570; D. p. 400; J. § 892. 


3 Where there are several subjects united by copulative 
conjunctions, the Predicate usually stands in the Plural 
when it follows, and the first Pers. is preferred in such cases 
te the 2d and the 8d: Luke ii. 48 6 warp cou Kaya etnroduev 
ce, 1 Cor. ix. 6. On the other hand, when the Predicate pre- 
cedes, either a) the Plural is used, Mark x. 35; Luke viii. 

11119; Acts iv. 27 ete., or b) the Singular, the predicate. being 
in form restricted to a single object; and this occurs, too, 
not only with abstract and impersonal objects, as in Matt. v. 
18 ws dv mapérOn 6 odtpavds xab.4 yh, 1 Tim. vi. 4, but even 
with Persons: John xii. 22 epyeras ’Avdpéas kal Bidumros 
kal Néyovow 7H 'Inood; cf. i. 85; ii. 2,12; xviii. 15; xx. 8; 
Matt. xii. 3; Luke vi. 3; xxii. 14; Mark iii. 33 Lchm. [Treg. 
Tdf.]; Acts xi. 14; xxvi. 30; Philem. 23. Sometimes the Pre- 
dicate stands between the subjects, and then it conforms to 
that which precedes: Luke viii. 22 adrés évéBn els wdotov Kab 
ot waOnral abtod, Matt. xxii. 40; John iv. 12; Rev. xxi. 22. 


1In this passage the harshness of the Plural is essentially abated by the adop- ° 
tion (with Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]) of the reading rémo (standing as it does between 
Taira and the verb cvvéBawov) instead of rvmxdés. The adoption of the reading 
Tumix@s requires the restoration of the Singular [so Treg. Tdf. ed. 8] the more, 
inasmwh as it is precisely the same mss. [so &] which exhibit both this word and 
‘the Sing. (as, on the contrary, others exhibit the Plural and vémo), and the Sin- 
‘gular follows again immediately afterwards. 
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Remarx. Analogous is Acts v. 29 daoxpuBets 5& Wérpos kat of dad- 
orodot elrav, where, notwithstanding the Plur. efav, the Participle is 
referred to Peter alone as the spokesman in the words that follow, 
and consequently stands in the Sing. More surprising and harsh, 


however, are Luke ii. 33 jv 6 warp airod Kal 7 wirnp Oavpdlovres and 


Matt. xvii. 3 dh0y adrots Mwvorjs cai “HAlas ovAAaAodvres per adrod 


(Rec. é@Oycav), on account of the Participles which immediately follow 


in the Plural; cf. Mark iii. 31 ((Tdf.] x GD). With these instances 
may be compared the similar constructions in Greek authors, e.g. 
Herod. 5, 12; Thuc. 4, 37; App. B. Civ. 1, 22. 

With disjunctive conjunctions the Singular is used 
by far the most frequently, as well when the predicate precedes 
as when it follows; since the assertion, although it may hold 
good of the two (or more) members, always applies to the 
several objects separately, not to both simultaneously or in 
union: e.g. Gal. i. 8 dav qyeis 4 dyyeros evayyeriintas tpi, 
1 Cor. vii. 15 od Sed0vA@Tas 6 ddeAGhos 4} 7) GdeAdH, Matt. v. 18; 
xii. 25; Mark iii. 833 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]; Luke xiv.5; Eph. v. 5, 
etc. In Acts xxiii. 9 and similar passages nothing but the 
Sing. is to be thought of. 


° 
A rare instance of the Plural is Jas. ii. 15 éay 8& ddeddds 7 ddeAbH) 
yuuvoi imdpywow Kat Aeurouevor THS Tpopis, where the Sing. would have 
caused ambiguity, on account of the difference of sex. 


B, § 129, 8; H. § 522; C. $502; D. p. 898; J. § 981. 

Examples of the usage here spoken of (the Neuter Sing. 
of the predicate adj. when the subject is to be conceived of as 
thing, xpjwa or 71) are found, though rarely, in the N. T. also: 
Matt. vi. 34 dpxerov TH juépa 4 Kakia adris, 2 Cor. ii. 6 txavov 
1.2 Crityia ary. : 


B, § 129, N.8; H. § 683¢.; C. §507e.: J. § 981, Obs.-8. 

Far more frequently are the Neuters otdév, wy dév used in ref- 
erence to Masc. and Fem. subjects, if they blend with the copula 
elvac into a single idea: nothing i.e. of no worth, in contrast with 
ri elvat (see § 127, 16 p. 114); as, 1 Cor. vii. 19 4 reprroay ovdév éorw 
kal} dxpoBvoria obdev éorw, xiii. 2; 2 Cor. xii. 11 od8év ej, John viii. 
54; Gal. vi. 3 ei yap Soxe? ris elvai tt wydey dv. (But Matt. xxiii. 16, 18 
belongs under § 143, 14 p. 288.) Analogous to this usage is 1 Cor 
xi. 5 (yoy) &v ydp éorw kal rd aird rq eEvpypévy, and that of 
mAetov, €XarrTov when (quite as in the classics) treated almost like 
““indeclinable words: Matt. vi. 25; Luke xii. 23 § yoy} wAcidv eorw 
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THs Tpopijs, ix. 13 odk elaly quiv elov H wevre Apror, (on the other 
hand, the Plural is used Acts xxiii. 13,21; xxv. 6); with this compare 
1 Tim. v. 9 &Aarrov éray éfjxovra yeyorvia. 


B. § 129, 9; H. § 618; J. §881, Obs. 1. 

Pronouns, when, at the beginning of a clause, they are not 
only subjects, but refer at the same time to the fol- 
lowing predicate, are in the ancient languages, as is well 
known, put in the same gender with the predicate. Of this. 
usage there are a great many examples in the N. T. also: 
Mark iv. 15 odrot eiow ot wapa tiv dddv, Matt. xxii. 88 abry 
éotly 7 peyadn évtody, Mark xii. 28; Luke ii. 2; Rom. xi. 15 
tis 4 mpdsdnurpis, ei yy etc. Eph. i. 18; vi. 2; Phil. i. 28 Arus 
éotly avdtois évderkis amwdelas, 1 Cor. iii. 17 (6 vads) ottwés 
éore tyels, etc. 


Yet passages are not wanting which appear to approximate to our 
(German) usage of employing the Neuter in such a case, as 1 Pet. 
ii. 19 rotro yap xdpts etc., where, however, rodro rather prepares the 
way for the following clause with ef as containing the proper subject 
for the predicate xdpis; cf. vs. 20 where rodro refers back to what 
precedes. Nevertheless, in both cases the Vulgate translates, in ac- 
cordance with ancient usage, hec est gratia. Here belong, in par- 
ticular, a number of passages where a preceding, and generally a 
foreign, word is interpreted, or even directly translated, 
by a relative clause beginning with the Neuter 6. If the word to be 
explained is itself a Neuter, as in Col. i. 24 cua airod, 6 éorw % 
éxxAnoia, the Neuter form of the relative was required by that;’ and 
if the predicate of the relative clause is a Neuter, as in Mark xv. 16 
THs atAjs, 6 éotw mporraptov, Eph. vi. 17 rv pdxatpav Tod rvevparos, 
6 éorw pha Oeov, such cases may be regarded as instances of the rule 
’ laid down § 143, 3 p. 281. But there are passages in which neither 
of these suppositions is the case and yet the Neuter 6 is used, — 
passages, therefore, in which (according to B. § 125, 8, 2) the word 
to be explained is to be taken merely as such, i.e. as a term desti- 
tute of gender. We distinguish three cases: a) most frequently the 
word to be explained is a foreign word and precedes the relative 
clause, as Matt. xxvii. 33 rérov Aeyduevov TodyoG, 6 eotiv Kpaviov rémos 
Aeyopevos (a harsh combination, for which Mark xv. 22 more 
classically 6 éorw jeOepunvevd wevov etc.), Mark iii. 17 Boavnpyés, 
6 éorw viot Bpovrijs, John i. 42 (Meooias), 43 (Kndas), ix. 7 (ZiAwdy, 


10n rod wvornplov, § éotw Xpiords which follows (i. 27 Lchm. [Treg.]) see 
§ 143, 3 p. 281, and on ii. 17 see c) below. 
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see No, 18 p. 21), Acts iv 36 (BapvdBas), Heb. vii. 2 (Sarypu); b) the 
case is similar when the foreign word fills the place of the predicate 
in the relative clause, as Mark xii. 42 Aerra Svo, 6 éorw Kodpavtys, 
John xix. 17 xpaviov rémov, 6 (Grsb. and Rec. 6s) Aé€yerar ‘EBpaiori 
ToAyo6a; c¢) the term to be explained is a common Greek word 
(Masc. or Fem.), as Col. iii. 14 dyday, 6 éorw ovvSeopos rijs reheudry TOs 
(Grsb. Rec. #ris in opposition to the mss. [Sin. 6s]), Rev. xxi. 8 
Alpvy, 6 éotw 6 Oavaros 6 Sevrepos.t 

Remark. All that has been said does not apply, of course, to clauses 
in which the pronouns do not refer directly to the predicate, but, as 
substitutes for objects previously mentioned, simply constitute the 
subject respecting which something is predicated, — and consequently 
there can be no thought of a change of gender; as, Acts viii. 10 obrds 
(sc. Sipwv) éorw 4 Svvayus tov Oeod, Eph. iv. 15 eis airév,. ds éorw 7 
kepaA7, Xpiords, i. 23 etc.; see other examples 1, a) and c) above, p. 124. 


B. § 129, 10; H. $511; C. § 490sa.; J. § 301. 

When there are several subjects, if the predicate is in the 
Plural the Mase. is preferred to the Fem., as in Luke ii. 33 
(6 matTHp Kat) yjtnp Oavpalovtes), 48 (dduvdpevor), Jas. ii. 
15 etc. The other case, in which, namely, the adjective ete. 
refers as respects gender in form to only one of the subjects, 
occurs especially with attributives: Luke x.1 es macav 
mod Kat toTov, 1 Thess. v. 23; Heb. iii. 6 Lchm. [Treg. Tdf,, 
Sin.] tiv wappynoiay Kai To Kavynpua... BeBatav, ix. 9 dapd Te 
Kai Ouoiat, wn Svvdpevas etc. 


ConsTRUCTIO AD SYNESIN IN THE PREDICATE. 
B. § 129; 11; H. $523; C. §499; D. p. 8988q.; J. § 878. 


The construction known by this name, characteristic as it 
is more or less of all languages, establishes itself especially in 


1 Harsher than any of the above instances is the reading Eph. v. 5 Lchm. [T.Tr.] 
mAcovéxrns, 8 éotw eldwAoAdrpys, and not analogous to them, because no épunvela 
of the word wAecovéxrns occurs here. Moreover, since the origin of this reading, 
which in its complete form only B [now 8 also] exhibits, may be satisfactorily 
traced (see Tdf.’s crit. note), the older reading és has been restored by Tdf. [eds. 
2,7] with reason. Incomparably better accredited is Col. ii. 10 8 eorw % Kepaan, 
and preferred by Lchm., as being the more difficult reading, to the equally attested 
és éorw [N also] ; but exegesis opposes the reference (in that case necessary) of 8 
to mAfpwpa, and the putting of the words kal éoré év aitG memAnpopévo: in a 
yar2nthesis. On the other hand, in Col. ii. 17 the well-attested reading 4 éoru, as 
the more difficult, may be well sustained against the other @ eoriy [N also], inas- 
much.-as all that has been previously mentioned, grouped together under the 
unifying term 4, is designated as oxs& tay weAAdvTwy in contrast with the 
oapa Xpiorod, [yet Tdf. Treg. prefer &,. 
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the unconstrained popular language, which is averse to gram- 
matical punctiliousness; hence examples of it begin with 

114 Homer, and come down to the latest Greek, the N. T. included. 
As the subject is rendered familiar enough by the general 
grammars, examples are subjoined at once; these cannot be 
omitted here, since (in connection with those catalogued in 
§§ 123, 7 p. 80; 127, T p. 105; 148, 4 p. 281) they constitute 
an essential element of the N.T. language. And in order not 
to distract the attention by too many classes of passages, those 
in which the construction appears in participial clauses, 
whether predicative or attributive, are included. 

a) The predicate stands in the Plural, instead of the Singular, 
with collectives: most frequently with the terms 6yXos and 7A960s, 
e.g. John vii. 49 6 dyAos otros ... érdparoé ciow, xii. 12; Matt. xxi. 8; 
Mark ix. 15; Luke vi. 19 Tdf. [Treg. x], ix. 12; xix. 387; xxiii. 1; 
Acts v. 16; xxi. 86; Rev. vii. 9; also with orparca Luke ii. 13 
(rAnO0s otparias ... aivovvrwv), with oixia (family) 1 Cor. xvi. 15; 
Rev. xix. 1, and the collective limitations 76 tpérov raév dvOpmrwv, Trav | 
tAoiwy Rev. ix. 18; viii. 9. Both Sing. and Plur. united: John vi. 2 
HKodovde dyAos ... Ste Cewpovry, xii. 9,18; Luke i. 21 fv 6 Aads mpoo- 
Soxdv ... kat eavpaov, Acts xv. 12, and in the Genitive Abs. (cf. rod 
oroXov ... 7Aedvtwy in Demosth. Mid. § 45) Mark viii. 1 woAdod dyAov 
évros Kal py exdvTwr. 

b) The predicate follows the natural gender of the subject. 
Of this-the examples are most numerous in the Apocalypse, in ac- 
cordance with the style of the author (see § 123, 7 p. 80). Thus iv. 
1; ix. 13; xi.15 duvy ... A€ywv, Gwval ... Aéyovres as the author 
thought at once, instead of the voice, of the angel uttering it, vii. 4 
x'Addes Erdpayiopévor (§ 123 p. 78), v.12 yudsddes ... A€yovres (cf. 
§ 144, 13 a) p. 298), iv. 8 Taf. [2, 7, 8, Treg.; cf. Sin.] Gia, & Kal? ev 
eyuv ... N€yovtes (cf. Onpiov § 123 p. 80), xix. 14 orparedpara ... évde- 
Svpévor, xvii. 8 Lohm. [Tdf., Sin.] (see § 123 p. 80). Examples from 
other authors are, Mark xiii. 14 (respecting which see p. 81 above), 
Luke x.13 Tupw xai Sider... madau dv... kaPqpwevor (Grsb. and Ree. 
-vat) perevdnoay, Acts xxviii. 26 (Aéywv) Tdf. [Treg. so cod. Sin.], 
Gal. i. 23 (see 14 below, p. 133), Eph. iv. 17, 18 7a vy ... éoxotu- 

pévow. (But in 1 Cor. xii. 2 dayduevor does not depend immediately 
upon évy, and in Mark ix. 20 idwv does not refer to 7d wvetma, see 
§ 144, 13 c) p. 299.) 

In almost all the passages cited under a) and b) it will be found 
that the employment of the natural gender and number imparts to 
the expression a much more unconstrained character than would have 
resulted from strict grammatical correctness. 
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B, §129, N.12; H. §514b.; C. § 501; D. p. 399; J. § 478, 

Tnstances of the Plural with éxaoros and the like are Acts ii. 6 
xovov eis Exacros, xi. 29, etc. The first, hand reading of cod. Vat. in 
Acts iv. 82 ode els ZAeyov (Sin. and others édeyev) is probably not a 
clerical error. - Similarly 1 Cor. iv. 6 iva py eis imep Tod Evds puototabe 
kara Tov érépov. 


B. § 129, N. 14; H. §5184.; C. § 499b.; D. p. 399; J. § 390d. 

The employment of the so-called Pluralis Majestaticus iseverywhere 10 
common in the Epistles, agreeably to the general character of their 
contents, as Rom. i. 5; 2 Cor. i. 8sqq.; Heb. xiii. 18, etc. Whether 
the 1st Pers. Plur. occurring here and there in the Gospels in the 
discourses of Jesus is to be understood in the same way, is disputed ; 
see the interpreters on Matt. iii. 15; John iii. 11. On the plural in 
such passages as Mark iv. 30 (rie duouwowper etc.) see § 139, 4 p. 209. 


ADVERBS IN LIEU OF THE PREDICATE. 115 
B. $129, 18; C. § 706; D. p. 454; J. § 875, 3. 

The power of adverbs to be employed as predicative limita- 1! 
tions is far greater in the Greek language than, for example, 
in the Latin, owing to the readiness with which adverbs in 
Greek, without further change of form, can be turned into 
adjectives and substantives (§ 125, 10 p. 95). 

In the N. T. the following adverbs among others are found so used: 

éyyts, eg. 6 Kaupds prov, TO méoxa, TO Aya eyyls éorw Matt. xxvi. 
18; Rom. x. 8 (a quotn.), éyyvrepoy xiii, 11; rAnoioy, eg. 
Luke x. 29, 36 ris éoriy pou mAyoiov who is my-neighbor? (without 
the Art. according to § 124, 6 p. 87); mwéppo, Luke xiv. 382 adrod 
moppw dvros; otTws, Matt. i.18 4 yéveots ovrws Hv, xxiv. 27,387; xix. 
10 ef otrws éoriv 7 airia (tf the case ts so), Rom. iv. 18 (a quotn.) 
ovrws éora. TO oTépj.a cov (viz. as the stars of heaven), 1 Pet. ii. 15, 
etc. In this way is to be explained also the phrase 76 elvau toa bed 
Phil. ii. 6; on the adverbial use of ioa see Pape. 


B. $129, 14; H. $667; C. §586; D. § 409; J. § 652. 
The addition of the personal pronouns éys, etc., to the verb 12 
takes place, as usual, wherever emphusis, and in particular 
sensible antithesis to other subjects, renders them necessary ; 
see, for example, 1 Cor. xv. 86 od 6 oveipess, od Cworroteiras ete. 
(cf. § 151,17 p. 888), but subsequently on repetition (vs. 37) 
merely 6 ozre(pes, John vii. 84, 36; i. 19, 22, etc. 
Yet it is not to be overlooked that, — agreeably to what has been 
elsewhere brought forward respecting the immoderate use of the pro- 
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nouns, and in particular relative to airds as subject (see § 127, 9 p. 107, 
26 p. 118, § 180, 2 p. 142), — the personal pronouns were frequently 
employed where no reason of importance is obvious, and a 
native Greek, at least, would certainly have contented himself simply 
with the form of the verb. We mistake the character of the N. T. 
language, and should misapprehend many passages, should we attempt 
in this matter to apply the classic standard and assume in all 
cases a rhetorical reason for the use of the pronoun, —a procedure 
which would do injustice to the homely and simple narrative style, 
especially of the Gospels. Compare on this point such passages as 
Matt. xiv. 16; x.16; Mark vi. 87; xiv. 30; Rom. ii. 8; Gal. ii. 19; 
2 Cor. xi. 29, etc., or look up the numerous passages in which John 
avails himself of the personal pronoun as the subject of a finite verb. 
Accordingly we encounter here also, as we did above for instance in 
the case of the Possessives (airot etc. § 127, 26 p. 118), a continual 
variation in the documents; as some of the scribes, accustomed to the 
usage of the N. T., often added the pronouns, while others proceeded 
more according to classic principles and omitted the pronouns where 
they seemed to them superfluous. See, for example, simply in ref- 
erence to éy# the various readings on Mark i. 2; Luke vii. 27; John 
v. 36; vi. 40; xii. 50; xvi. 17; xvii. 19; xviii. 37, etc. 


B. § 129, N. 15; H. § 606; C. § 394; D. p. 872; J. § 467, 3. 

An instance of apposition to the omitted pronoun implied in the 
verbal ending, is 1 Pet. v. 1 wapaxadA® 6 cupmrpecBurepos Kal pdprus. 
This occurs most commonly with appositives in the fo7m of a participle 
(taking the place of a relative clause), examples of wich are given 
§ 144, 9c) p. 295. 


UNEXPRESSED SuBJEcT (Germ. man, ¢'te.). 
B. § 129, 15; J. §§ 373. 893. 


Although the language of the N.T. is far more liberal in 
its use of pronouns than the ordinary literary language (see 
12 above), yet frequently, when there is an abrupt change 
of the subject in a minor clause (co-ordinate or subordinate), 
there is found, as in the classics, no corresponding pronoun, 
where the connection is evident; e.g. Mark i. 27 rots rvevpaci 
EMLTATOEL, Kai UTaKovoVTW avT@ sc. TA TVEvpaTa, 1 Cor. Vii. 36 
ovxX duwapTdver, yapneiTwoay (var. yauelrw), where any more 
precise specification would have been heavy, ia sact intolerable. 

Thus Luke, relying on the inevitable suggestions of the context, 
felt no hesitation in writing, xv. 15 éxoddAjby, é&vi ray mohitay, Kat 
éremipev (sc. 6 wodirys) abrév els rods dypots, AcmH vi. 6 ods éxryoor 
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évitiov TOV drrooréAwy, Kal... éréOynxay (sc. of dadaroAoL) avrois Tas 
xeipas. Luke iv. 89; xvii. 2 are still more simple and obvious; but 
Acts xvii. 2 xavd 76 elwOds 7H TlavdAw eiondOev sc. 6 TlatAos is harsh, and 
hardly Greek, on account of the subject of the leading clause being 
supplied from a subordinate adjunct; and Acts viii. 7 moAA@v Tov 
exovtwy mvevpara axaPapra, Bodvra (sc. Ta Tvevpata) Pwvy peyddy 
eEypxovro, where the subject of the leading clause is identical with the 
object of the preceding participial clause (on the other reading, Lehm. 
[Tdf. Treg. cod: Sin.], see p. 880), is anacoluthic, or to be explained by 
the blending of two constructions (§ 151,10 p. 383). Examples from 
Paul’s Epistles, are, Gal. i. 23 juny ayvoovpevos tauis exxdyoias ..., 
povov d& dxovovres Hoay viz. the members of the Jewish churches (see 
b) under 8 p. 130 above); 1 Cor. vii. 17 ef pi, éxdotw ds enépicev 6 
KUplos ..., OUTwS TepiTareitw SC ExaoTos (on the hyperbaton see § 151, 
18 p. 389). See, besides, other similar examples § 151, 10 p. 383.1 


B. § 129, N. 16; J. §§ 878. 898. {17 
Sometimes the unexpressed subject of a clause is also not to {5 
be found in what precedes, although a definite subject was 
in the writer’s mind. In such cases, as a rule it (a) may 
either be gathered from the necessary connection, or (b) is 
assumed to be sufficiently known to the readers, e.g. in quota- 
tions, which in fact are so often given by hint and in a frag- 
mentary form. 
Examples of (a) are Heb. xi. 12 6:5 kai dd’ évds éyevvOnoar viz. 
the posterity of Abraham, Rom. ix. 11 pajrw yervnPvtwv pndé mpagdv- 


11 John v. 16 édy ris 15y ([so N] ; Lehm. ef37) roy adeApdy adzoi auaprdvoyra ..., 
aithoet, kal Sdéce adl7G (why etc. is a case hard to decide. Winer (p. 427 5th ed. 
lef. 7th ed. p. 523 (487)]) holds the interpretation of deWette and others (who, com- 
paring Jas. v. 14 sqq., would retain the same subject) to be harsh, which is by no 
means the case, since it has the grammatical sequence in its favor. It is opposed, 
however, by the use of the word d:ddva: in the sense of acquire, procure, a circum- 
stance which early induced ancient expositors to assume a new subject, viz. God. 
And the parallel passage from James, notwithstanding its similarity, is not quite 
in point: in the first place. because there the predicate is odce:, and secondly, 
because the causal relation between the two terms émorpépa: and odoas is different 
from that between airjoa: and dodva. For the c@oa is included in the émorpépat 
and the émorpépas is thereby at the same time a odoas. The other explanation 
of the passage in John (that of Winer, Liicke, etc.) is manifestly the harsher, not 
so much on account of the rapid change of subject, as because the subject under- 
stood (6 @eds) is also previously to be supplied as the object of airjoe. Neverthe- 
less, taking into consideration the usage given above, and in particular vs. 14 
(édv rt airdueda ... dxover fuay), it seems to be the more probable; and the identity 
of the verbal forms (airjoe: ... S606 Mey. [ie. Huther]) is no obstacle in the 
way of this construction; cf. Acts vi. 6 etc. above. 

On the double Dative (ait@, auaprdvovar) see § 133, 13 p. 179. 
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twv 7 viz. Esau and Jacob (vs. 18), Luke xvi. 4 iva défwvrai pe cis 
Tos olkovs airay viz. the debtors subsequently mentioned, John 
Xi. 5 Sud rf 7d ptpov odk expdby ... Kat £60n mrwxois viz. the proceeds, 
Rom. iv. 3, 22; Gal. iii. 6 ; Jas. ii. 23 (a quotation) émicrevcev "ABpadp 
TO O63, xa edroyicby airG@ eis Sixotoodvyy sc. 70 muoTEvew. Hence it 
harmonizes perfectly with the genius of the N. T. language to supply 
in John vii. 51 as subject of dxovoy, not véuos itself, but ‘he who is 
administering the law, and in Heb. x. 88 the general term man educed 
from dixaos (according to § 151, 23 d) p. 392). This latter passage 
Bleck takes otherwise; cf. also Hab. ii. 4, where the order of the 
clauses is reversed. 

Examples of (b): Jobn vi. 81 (a quotation) dprov é« Tod ovpavod 
Buxev aitois payeiv, 2 Cor. ix. 9 (a quotation) éoxdpmicev, Cuwxev rots 
mevnow * etc. 

B. $129, 16; H. §604¢.; C. § 671; D. §881b.; J. § 873, 2.3. 

16 The case is different with apparently impersonal predicates, 
such as caArife, etc., with which it is usual to supply a verbal 
concrete, as cadmuykrys, etc.: 1 Cor. xv. 52 cadmice yap, Kai 
ot vexpot dvacTHoovTaL. 


Quite in accordance with this usage, the predicates Xéyet or Pyaiv 
are often found in the N. T. in quotations, 6 Oeds or even merely 4 
ypady being always to be supplied as subject; as, 1 Cor. vi. 16; 2 Cor. 
vi. 2; Gal. ili. 16; Eph. iv. 8; v.14; Heb. viii. 5; iv. 3 (elpyxer). 
Those subjects are also expressed, as in Gal. iv. 830; 1 Tim. v. 18, or 
to be supplied from the preceding context, as in Heb. i. 5sqq. Sim- 
ilarly with «dddéxnoev in Col. i. 19 6 eds is to be supplied, which is 
expressed in 1 Cor. i. 21; Gal. i. 15 (doubtful). Respecting dpgéd- 
pevov (Luke xxiv. 47) see § 150, 7 p. 874. 


B. § 129, 17; H. § 604; C. §571(d); D. § 881 b.; J. § 373. 

17 Among the examples of this section respecting an unexpressed and 
118 indefinite subject (where in English we use 7¢ e.g. rpoonuaiver, éoewe, 
édyAwoe) may be reckoned Acts ii. 8 dhOyoay adrois SiapepiLopevat 
yAdooa doet rupds, kal éxaddiaev éf &a exaotov airay, where the 
subject of éxdOicevy (rip or yAdooa or mveipa) has been designedly 
left obscure, on account of the mysterious and wonderful nature of the 
occurrence. More difficult grammatically is Luke xxiv. 21 rpirnv 
Tatryy hucpav dyer onpepov, ap ob taira éyévero. The insertion of 

a definite personal subject viz. ‘Invots (Meyer) cannot be justified by 
later usage; for in this, dye when connected with an object, as 
Hpépay, éros etc., either has the special signification to celebrate, solem- 
nize, a day (Dion. Hal. de comp. verb. in.), or is an imitation of the 
Latin use of agere annum (i.q. natum esse, to be old, Galen); see 
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Stephanus sub voce. Moreover, the assumption of a personal subject 
would only be allowable in case the following relative clause (é¢"' of, 
etc.) also contained the same subject, or at least continued the nar- 
ration of occurrences relating to the same subject. Still more strange 
does it seem to supply “Iopajd as subject from the preceding rév “IopayA 
(Bornem.). The majority of interpreters (deWette, etc.) have ac- 
cordingly taken the expression dye. tiv yuépay as impersonal (pretty 
nearly equivalent to 7 yépa dyero1), which not only gives the simplest 
and most natural meaning, but agrees best with the following relative 
clause, which ‘is likewise without a personal subject. Although this 
supposition seems no less than the other to have the ordinary 
usage against it, so that we must regard the expression in this sense 
as a drag py Oe, yet it finds its analogue in the use (likewise of isolated 
occurrence) of daéyet (Mark xiv. 41) dé ¢s enough, more closely it 
ts completed, all is over.' All these terms (dye, dmréxe, éxcéOucev) are, 
however, to be carefully distinguished from the strict impersonals of 
the following section, since they stand out of all connection with verbal 
constructions. The meaning of dye in the passage before us is given 
unequivocally in the, ancient versions: tertius dies est, agitur. Cf. 
further on this subject § 130, 4 p. 144. 


B. § 129, 18; H. $494; C. §67le.; D. §38l¢.; J. § 873, Obs. 1. 

To the ordinary impersonal verbs (Set, wpéme,, etc.) a few must be {8 
added which are manifestly imitations of the Hebrew idiom or bor- 
rowed from the language of the Septuagint. Foremost among these 
are the common kal éyévero or éyévero d€ ("195), on the varied construc- 
tion of which see § 141, 6 p. 276, and the phrase dvéBn émi xapdiav 
(ab by mb» see Gesenius) 1 Cor. ii. 9 (cf. Luke xxiv. 88), which is 
used quit« after the manner of impersonal verbs in Acts vii. 23 dvéBy 
érl rhv xapdiav adrod émoxépacbar etc. 


B. §129, 19; H. §504c.; C. §5710.; J. § 873, 7. 

The common modes of expressing the indefinite personal 19 
subject (English one, Germ. man) are by means of the 8d 
Pers. Plur. Act. or Mid. (even Luke xii. 20 is to be taken thus) 
and the 3d Pers. Sing. Pass., without any sensible difference ; 
hence both modes of expression are united in a single sentence 
in Luke xii. 48 awovd SyrnOyjcerar wap adbtod ... Kal mepio-1ly 
aoTEpoy aiticovaw avTov. ; 

That the 8d Pers. Sing. of the Active was thus used, the in- 

1 See on this passage my detailed exposition in the Stud. u. Krit. for 1858 3d 


Heft, and cf. the similar use of mepséxes (equiv. to mepiexerat) in 1 Pet. ii. 6 
Taf. [Treg. cod. Sin.]; see p. 144 note. 


20 
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definite ris being omitted (cf. B. § 129, N. 17), can reasonably be held 
only of 2 Cor. x. 10, in case we read gyno with Rec., Grsb., Tdf 
[Treg., N] ete.: af pév emorodal, dyolv, Bapeia etc. (paciv certainly 
looks like a correction, and the translation of the Vulgate ¢nguzunt 
like an interpretation, —suggested as it was by common usage). 
That with both these verbs, however, this usage, in parenthesis, is by 
no means unknown to Greek and Latin authors is seen e.g. in Demosth. 
ce. Aristocr. p. 150; Plut. Mor. p. 119 F.; Liv. 6. 40; Cic. de fin. 1. 2; 
4. 24, ete. 

Other passages, which are referred to this head, see under 15 a) 
p- 133 sq. 

Omission OF THE COPULA. 
B. § 129, 20 and N. 18; H. § 508a.; C. §572; D. § 419; J. § 376. 

The omission of the copula in the 3d Pers. Sing. of the 
Indicative is very common in all parts of the N. T., in fact it 
may be said, particularly in the Pauline Epistles, to be pre- 
ferred often throughout entire paragraphs. See a great mul- 
titude of such passages in Winer 584 (544). 

This omission takes place 1) in aphorisms, sententious propositions, 
and proverbial phrases, as muotés 6 Oeds, ob wavrwv 7} miotts, ey copa 
kal & mveipa, eis Kvptos, mavra Kabapda rots xalapois, rots 6& dmictots 
ovdev kafapév; 2) in questions, and exclamations in an interrogative 
form, as ti vou dvopa; tis  dpéAeia THs meptropys ; Tod ob 7 Kavdxnors; 
ro oxdros moaov (Matt. vi. 23), ds dveEepedvyta ra Kpivara adrod, etc. 
8) in the customary formula © (03) dvoua or dvoua airG (airod), as 
Mark xiv. 32 ywplov of 76 dvopa (Lehm. @ évopa) Tebonpaved, Luke i. 
5 yuvy, kal 7d dvopa adris “EdicdBer, 26, 27; ii. 25; viii. 41; xxiv. 
13, 18, etc., also when unconnected or parenthetic, as John i. 6 dv- 
Opwros, dvopa atte "Iwdvvys, iii. 1 avOpwios, Nuxddyuos svoua adrd ; 
4) especially with certain predicates (as indeed in Greek authors, see 
B. § 129, N. 18; D. § 419 (b); J. § 376¢.),—-for instance, with the 
notions necessary, possible, impossible with an Infinitive following, or 
to be supplied: Rom. xiii. 5 615 dvayxy trorécoecOa, Heb. ix. 16, 23; 
vi. 4, 18 év ols advvarov Wetcacbar Oedv, x. 4; xi. 6,19 Tdf. [cod. Sin. ; 
Treg. |, Gal. iv. 15 e duvardy se. v3 with hard: Acts xxvi. 14 oxAypov 
go: Tpos Kevtpa Aaxrilew; with righteous: 2 Thess. i. 6 elep Sikasov 
dytarroévivat, etc. 5) before the Relative when the demonstrative 
correlate is'‘also dropped, as paxdpios dvip, ob od uy AoyloyTot KipLos 
dpapriav Rom. iv. 8; Jas. i. 12, ete.; on this cf. § 151, 24 ¢) p. 395. 

That no such rules as these, however, are invariable is obvious. 
Respecting other phrases, in part established formulas, such as 8%Aov 
rt, iva ti, Ti dTt, piKpov door daov, KepdAaioy 6é, etc., see the references 
in the Index, and § 151, IV. Ellipsis, pp. 390 sqq. 
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Of the other Persons, that most frequently omitted is the 2t 
8d Pers. Plural eio/v, as in 1 Cor. xvi. 9; Rom. iv. 7, etc., £20 
particularly in the course of such statements and deductions 
as (according to the preceding paragraph) are generally de- 
livered with the omission of the copula; as, Rom. iv. 14; xi. 
16; 1 Cor. i. 26; xiii. 8; Heb. ii. 11, etc. 


Ip the first and second Persons the omission more rarely 
occurs, —as a rule, only when the person is expressly designated by 
means of the personal pronoun, as in John xiv. 11 mucrevere dre ey ev 
7 Tarpi kal 6 marhp év éuot, Mark xii. 26 éyw 6 Beds “ABpadp, 2 Cor. x. 
7 xaOas airds Xpirrod, otrws kal yuets, John xvii. 23 eyo ev adrots xal 
od év éuot; sometimes also where the person is readily suggested by 
the context, and in other respects no ambiguity arises, as 2 Cor. xi. 6 
ei 5& kai uirys TH Adyw (sc. elut) GAN od TH yvdoe, Rev. xv. 4 tis od 
pH) PoByOy, Kipie+ ... Ort povos datos sc. El. / 

Also when the construction requires the Subjunctive, or 2 
the Optative (in wishes), or the Imperative, we find the 
copula omitted ; yet here again but rarely. 


The Subjunctive: 2 Cor. viii. 13 ob yap va addous adveos, tyiv 
dé OAs se. Hj or yevyrat which is subsequently used vs. 14; viii. 11 
Orws, kabdrep  mpoOvpia tod OéXewv, ovtws TO émiteAeoat ex Tov yew. 
The Optative is omitted, particularly in certain very current 
phrases which have become standing formulas for expressing a wish, 
as fAews cou sc. Oeds Matt. xvi. 22, cipnvyn tpiv, 4 xapis pel? tuav, 6 Oeds 
THs eipnvys pera Tavrov bydv, etc. The Imperative, particularly 
in connection with preceding imperatives or demands, so that the form 
to be supplied is necessarily suggested, as Col. iv. 6 (wepimareire ...), 
6 Adyos tpav mdvrore év xdpirt, Heb. xiii. 4,5; Luke i. 28; Rom. xii. 
9 sqq- Respecting pdtv coi etc., see 23 below. 

Remarg. Whether in the doxologies (Rom. xi. 86; xvi. 25 sq.; 
Gal. i. 5; Jude 25; Rev. i. 6, etc.) and in the opening formulas, as 
ebdoyntés 6 Oeds kal warnp 2 Cor. i. 38; Eph. i. 3; 1 Pet. i. 3 (cf. the 
song of praise in Matt. xxi. 9), we are to supply ety or éorw, or the 
Indicative éoriv, may be doubtful. Yet in view of Rom. i. 25; 2 Cor. 
xi. 81 and particularly 1 Pet. iv. 11 (cf. the various readings on Matt. 
vi. 13) the Indicative éoriv decidedly deserves the preference. 


Strictly speaking, every case of the omission and insertion 2% 
of a verbal idea ought to be treated in the chapter concerning 
Ellipsis. Since, however, a sharp discrimination in terms the 
supply of which is left solely to our own judgment is quite 


impossible, it seems to be expedient to treat in this place also 
18 
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of the case where the verb to ve supplied isa general term, 
closely allied to the copula, as wapeivas, yevérOas, éXOeiv, a1 d 
the like. In every instance it will be found that the supply 
of the absent verbal idea (expressed as it is by us in various 
ways) is facilitated by other parts of the sentence, in particular 

121 by a Dative (as the verb’s regimen) or a relation indicated 
by Prepositions. 


Here belongs primarily the Hebraistic formula (2 Chron. xxxv. 21; 
2 Sam. xvi. 10; xix. 22), which, however, is not unknown to the 
Greeks (Arr. Epict. 1,1, 16, etc.), that occurs in the Gospels: ré éuol «al 
col, Matt. viii. 29; Mark i. 24; v. 7; Luke iv. 34; viii. 28; John ii. 4 
[A.V. what have I to do with thee] so Luther, (cf. Schweigh. on Herod. 
5. 83), —— even when the connection requires an Imperative, as Matt. 
xxvii. 19 pydey col cal 7@ Sixaiw exeivy. Also the phrase (quite classic) 
ri mpos o€; Ti mpos yas; Lat. quid hoc ad me [A.V. what is that to 
thee] Luther was gehts dich an (Herm. de ellip. p. 111), Matt. xxvii. 4; 
John xxi. 22, 23; similarly 1 Cor. v.12 ri ydp jot rods ew xpivew ; 
Other phrases with.the Dative are 1 Cor. vi. 13 ra Bpwpara rH 
kowNig, Kai 4 Kowla Tots Bpwpacw (exist for etc.), Rom. xi. 11 76 atrav 
raparrdpate 7) cwrypia Tois Overw (has come), iv. 13 od yap 81a vouov 
H erayyedia 7 ABpadp. 
In connection with Prepositions: Heb. vi. 8 is 7d réAos eis 
katow, 1 Cor. xv. 21-8? dvOpdrov Odvaros kai dt dvOpdrov dvdcracis 
_vexpav, Acts x.15 pwv) mpos airdy sc. éyévero (ct. vs. 13), 1 Cor. iv. 20 
ok év Adyw 7 Bactreia, rod Geod GAN’ év Suvdpet, 2 Cor. iv. 15 7a rdyra 
dr dpas, Rom. iv. 9 6 paxapiopos obros ext riyy meprropay ete. (refer to)! 
Matt. xxvii. 25 76 aia abrod éf’ judas, Acts xviii. 6 ért ray Kepadjy 
bpav sc. yevérOw or Gor (cf. Matt. xxiii. 35). And with an Adverb 
instead: Heb. x. 18 dou ddeots rovTwv, odkére tpoo dopa wept duaprias. 
Without any adjunct: 1 Cor. xv. 40 kal cwpara érovpdna kal oopara 
ériyea (i.e. there are, after the analogy of i. 26, etc.). 
The numerous passages in which the predicate is only to be 
supplied from the preceding context, are not noticed further here. 
With this whole section compare § 151, IV. pp. 390 sq. 


THE CASES. 
NoMINaTIVE AND VOCATIVE. 
B, § 129 a; H. §§ 541-48; ©. § 401; J. §§ 476 saa. 
1 The instances in which the Nominative stands instead of 
other Cases are chiefly occasioned by Anacoluthon (Noms. 
Absol.) or by loose construction, and will accordingly be 


treated of elsewhere. 
(1 Cf p. 394.) 
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Respecting the Nom. in appositional adjuncts see § 123, 5 p. 78;— 
for the Ace. in instances of two Acc., § 131,8 p. 151; — in participial 
clauses and instances of Nom. Absol. in general, § 144, 4sqq. p. 291, 
13 p. 298; § 151, 4sqq. p. 379, and numerous examples in § 151, 
10 p. 383. 

The interjection ¢dov and (especially in John) even i5¢, like 
the Latin ecce and en, are followed by a Nominative. (The 
frequent occurrence of these interjections, both in narration 
and in argument, is probably derivable not merely from the 
O. T. alone, but from the popular language in general; hence 
they appear more and more frequently in the later period, ' 
after Christ.) See numerous examples of (Sod particularly in 
Matt., Luke, and the Apocalypse ; of ?ée with a Nom. following, 
in Mark iii. 84 Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.], xvi. 6; John i. 29, 36, 
48; xix. 5 [ééov Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin.], 14, 26, 27, in these 
passages, therefore, it is an interjection; on the other hand, 
when connected with the Acc. it is the ordinary Imperative of 
eoov, as in John xx. 27. 

Peculiar to the Apocalypse is the frequent combination eZdov kal 
isov likewise followed by a Nom., as in iv. 1; vi. 2, 5, etc. Yet the 
author sometimes allows himself the syntactic liberty of letting both 
cases (Nom. and Acc.) follow interchangeably, so that eidov again 
governs the Acc. although the Nom. has preceded; as, xiv. 14 «idov 
kai iSod vepéeAn AcvKy ... Kal KaOypevov etc. Cf. iv. 1-4, and vii. 9 
which is spoken of in § 123, 5 p. 78 above. 

The Nominative stands quite absolutely and as an incom- 
plete parenthesis, where it is employed as a closer limita- 
tion of the predicate, — hence adverbially. 


It is so used in temporal limitations, in Luke ix. 28 éyévero pera 
Tovs Adyous TovTous, Hoel Hupat dKTa, Kat TaparaBor etc., Matt. xv. 82 
omAayyvilopat..., dru dy Hepat tpeis mpoopévovew; in modal lim- 
itations, Mark vi. 40 dvérecov mpaciol mpacii (see p. 30); in vs. 39 
the construction of Acc. with Infin. requires us to take oupdota cupmd- 
ow. as Accusative (cf. Luke ix. 14). With this use of the Nom. we 
may connect the (Johannean) parenthesis évoua aird spoken of § 129, 
20, 3) p. 186, for which other writers employ either the Accusative 
adjunct rotvoua (§ 131, 12 p. 153), or most commonly the Dative 
évépart followed by that case of the proper name which the construc- 
tion requires, as Acts x. 1 dvyp ris évéuare KopvyAtos, Matt. xxvii. 82 
ebpov dvOpwrov évéuare Siuwva, Acts xxvii. 1 éxarovrdpyy évdpare 
‘TovAla, ete. 


. 
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Respecting a second Nom. and the periphrasis with eis for the 
predicate-Nom. see in connection with § 131, 7 p. 150. 

The remark (B. § 129a. 1) that the Vocative in classic 
Greek commonly takes the interjection @ before it, does not 
hold in the N. T. On the contrary, not only is this sign of 
the Voc. in itself rare (used only sixteen times in all), but in 
most of these instances it is more than a mere sign of the 
Voc., inasmuch as the expression generally has an emphatic 
character, and so contains rather an exclamation than a 
simple address. 

For example, Matt. xvii. 17 (and parall. pass. Mark ix. 19; Luke 
ix. 41) & yeved dacros, Rom. xi. 83 & BaGos wAovrov, Luke xxiv. 25; 
Gal. iii. 1 & dvénrot, Acts xiii. 10 & adyjpys wavrbs SéAov. As a simple 
address in classic style it occurs, strictly speaking, only in the Acts 
(i. 1; xviii. 14; xxvii. 21), for even 1 Tim. vi. 20; Matt. xv. 28; 
Rom. ii. 1, 3; Jas. ii. 20 are not without a certain emphatic accent. 


Even when the Vocative has its own form, that of the Nom- 
inative is not unfrequently chosen (as in the classics). The 


123 Voc. of the 2d declension in e¢ is still found most frequently, 


as xevée dvOpwrre, SodrE Trovnpé, vie, kUpte (this last word always 
in this form if it has not the article, see below), even Océ pov 
(cf. p.12). In the 3d declension, with the exception perhaps 
of those nouns which are often used in the Vocative, as mdrep, 
Bactred, the Nominative is ordinarily used; in Luke xii. 20, 
also, and 1 Cor. xv. 86, most of the mss. [Sin. also] give dfpov 
instead of dppov (Grsb.). 


The language of the N. T., like that of the Old, differs, however, 
essentially from the ordinary literary language in this: that the 
Vocative, besides taking the form of the Nom., very often takes the 
Article besides (6, ol, etc.);! cf. 6 p. 141. Examples abound: 
Matt. xi. 26 vai, 6 warjp, Mark v. 41 76 xopdovov, eyeipe (although the 
preceding Aramaic word, ra\6d, has no article), Luke xviii. 11, 13 6 
Oe6s, thao Oyri pot, John xx. 28 6 kvpids pou Kai 6 eds pov, Rom. viii. 15 
dBBa, 5 waryp, Col. iii. 19 of dvdpes, dyardre, Jas. v. 1 dye viv, of 
aAovotot, kAavcare, Rev. xv. 3 dikatas ai 680i cov, 6 Baciweds Trav eOvav. 
Also in quotations: Acts xiii. 41; Heb. i. 8, 9; x. 7, ete. ; 


1 That this use is not a mere Hebraism (cf. Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 654; Gr. § 107, 
Rem. 2) but rooted in the popular and colloquial language of the Greeks 
is expressly recognized by Bernhardy (Syntax p. 67), who cites in support of it 
many examples from Aristophanes and the Dialogues of Plato (Ar. Pac. 466° 
Plat. Symp. p. 218 B). 
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B. § 1290. 2; H. § 583; C. § 401, 3; D. § 407; J. §§ 467. 476. 

A number of the passages in which the Nom. with the article seems 6 
to be used as Voc. may also be suitably taken as those in which 
adjuncts in apposition with the Voc., and even additions sub- 
joined with «ai, take the form of the Nom. with the article, 
according to well-known laws of the Greek language. This is the 
case when particular persons are expressly designated: Luke xi. 39 
tyeis of Papicaior, Rom. xiv. 4 od ris ef, 6 xpivwv; ii. 1 etc.; even if 
the preceding pronoun stands in a different case —an irregularity 
sufficiently explained by § 123, 5 p. 78: Luke vi. 25 oval tiv, of 
éumerrAnopevot. In the case of adjuncts with xoé: Acts xiii. 16 
adv8pes “IopayAtrar Kai of doBovpevor etc., 26; Rev. xviii. 20 odpavé cal 
oi dywot. In particular we may refer to this head (in accordance 
with § 144, 9d) p. 295) participial adjuncts with the Impera- 
tive, which frequently occur in the N. T., as Matt. vii. 23 dzoxwpetre 
of épyadéuevor, xxvii. 40; Mark xv. 29; Gal. iv. 21, 27 (a quotn.), 
Eph. v. 14; Jas. iv. 13; Rev. xii. 12; xvi. 5. 


THE OBLIQUE Cases IN GENERAL. 
B. § 180, 1-4; C. §§ 897 sq.; D. §§ 148. 469; J. §§ 471 sq. 

The settlement ‘of the fundamental signification of the 1 
oblique cases forms a leading subject of general Greek gram- 
mar, and in particular of philosophic researches in syntax. 
But to institute such investigations in a special grammar like 
the present would not only be a departure from its aim, but 124 
would lead to but meagre or even incorrect results, since the 
language of the N. T. is already far removed from the primary 
and formative period of the Greek tongue. In this particular 
the process of development in the language must be regarded 
as completed, and the results attained in the general grammar 
as respects prose usage must accordingly be assumed as already 
established, and valid in the main also as respects the N. T. 
language. Since, however, with the decline of a nation a 
decline is wont as a rule to appear in its language also, we 
shall naturally find, in the writings of the N. T. as well as of 
the later writers generally, the syntactic combinations, and 
consequently the cases also, no longer employed with such 
precision and clearness of reference as prevailed in the earlier 
language. Hence we shall see many verbs construed with dif 
ferent cases from those used in the earlier language ; and 
in particular, the more analytic and decomposed language of 
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later writers will often use prepositions with their cases, 


| where the earlier language was satisfied with the simple cases. 
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Instances of this sort, as matters belonging strictly to the 
province of N. T. grammar, we shall naturally have to treat 
with special prominence in the course of the following para- 
graphs ; yet completeness of specification, as respects the cases 
and other constructions, in reference to every individual 
verb, it does not fall (as has been already intimated in the 
preface) within the limits of N. T. grammar to give. 


B, § 180,5 and N. 1; H. § 505; J. §§ 893. 894. 
Such an essential departure, as has been alluded to, from 
the ordinary usage, we encounter at once in the application 


‘of the general principle that the ancient languages often neg- 


lect to designate the object (immediate or remote), where it 
is already sufficiently clear from the connection; and in par- 
ticular, are wont to express it but once if two verbs in any 
way connected have an object in common, — thereby 
avoiding a multitude of those pronouns that often so encum- 
ber modern languages. 


The language of the N. T., however, especially that of Luke and 
of the Ep. to the Heb., is not so far removed from the ordinary Greek 
as not to avail itself of this advantage; as may be seen from a 
considerable number of examples: Matt. xiii. 44 Oycavpa, dv eipav 
avOpwros éxpupev, xxvii. 65 dogpadicacbe sc. Tov tddov, Mark vi. 5 
dppworos eémiBels tas xelpas eOepdrevoev, Luke xiv. 4 émiAaBdpevos 
idcaro avrov Kal dréAvoev, John x. 29 6 marnp, ds dédwxey por sc. aitd, 
Acts xiii. 3 ériOévres tas xelpas adrois dréAvoay, Eph. v. 11 pi cvyKoe- 
vevelre Tots épyous Tois axdpros, wGAAov Se Kal éhéyxere, Heb. xi. 19 ék 
vexpov éyeipew Suvards 6 Oeds, 1 Cor. x. 9; 1 Tim. vi. 2, ete. 

But far more frequently than is the case even in still later Greek 
prose writers, we find (in accordance with the great preference for 


pronominal constructions often mentioned already) the object expressed 


by a pronoun, especially airés; so that here, too, the influence of 
Oriental usage is unmistakable, (cf. § 127, 9 sqq. p. 107 sq., 26 p. 118, 
§ 129, 12 p. 181 sq.) ; as, Mark x. 16 évayxadioduevos aird, rifeis Tas 
xelpas én’ atta Karevddye atrd [Tdf. Treg. evay«. adr. karevddye. TuGeis 
ras xelpas én aura after codd. Sin. Vat.; cf. § 127, 26 p. 119], Luke 
xvi. 2 dwvicas airéy civev abr@, Matt. xviii. 2 tpooxadeodpevos raidiov 
eorynoey avro év péow. (But in John xv. 2 there are other reasons for 
the repetition by means of the pron. ard, see § 151, 4 p. 380.) Col. 


41.13 tds vexpods dvras ... cvvelworoincey ipas. 
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To the same origin is to be attributed the repetition of the same 
object in several clauses connected by conjunctions (cf. e.g. Josh. xxiii. 
2; xxiv. 20; Neh. ix. 84; 1 Macc. i. 6, etc.), as Luke xxiv. 50 efjyayev 
airois ... kat edAdyyoev adrovs, cf. Matt. xxii. 87 (and its parallel 
Mark xii. 30), Rev. ix. 21, ete.; also the un-Greek constructions 
in which to the Participle, with and without the art., the pronoun 
airds (not otros or éxetvos, on which see § 144, 21 p. 306) is subjoined 
in the same case quite without emphasis,!—as Matt. v. 40 ro 
Gédovri cou kpiPyvar ... Apes ait@ kat 7d iudriov, iv. 16; Rev. vi. 4; 
Jas. iv. 17 eiddre kadov rovetv al py rotouvTt, dpapria av7@ éoriv, — yes, 
even when it has already been used with the Participle, is repeated 
again (cf. Col. ii. 18 above), as Matt. xxvi. 71 ééeA@dvra adrév eis tov 
mvAava, cide adrov GAXn, Vill. 23 euBdvre aire cis 7d THoiov, HxodovOynoay 
ai7@, and also frequently elsewhere in Tdf.’s text [eds. 2, 7] cf. Matt. 
vill. 1, 5, 28; xxi. 23; Mark ix. 28, ete. ;? and lastly, the practice 
(also anomalous), in constructions with the Gen. absol. and sometimes 
also with the Acc. and Infin., of expressing the subject by means of a 
pronoun, although it has already been given in the leading clause; see 
on this in its place § 141, 4 p. 274, and § 145, 1sqq. p. 314 sq. 

Remark. In Matt. xxi. 41 Kaxovs Kakdrs drohécet avrovs the pronoun 
avrovs was formerly held to be a superfluous addition, Modern ex- 
egesis, however, has acknowledged atrovs to be the true object, so 
that xaxovs is the word which ought to be held to be the rhetorical 
addition, made out of fondness for paronomasia, just as was often 
the case in Greek authors; as, Lucian, Pisce. caxovds kaxis drorpipopev. 
That the Latin versions and church fathers seem to take no notice of 
avrovs is solely owing to the impossibility of reproducing both words 
in their foreign idiom (as in our own also); and to take airovs par- 
titively quite contradicts the sense of the passage. 


1Isolated instances of this use adduced from Greek authors do not suffice to 
stamp it as an ordinary Greek construction. Where we find something similar 
occasionally even in later Greek writers, other causes (generally rhetorical) as 
perspicuity, emphasis, the separation by parentheses of words belonging together, 
etc., have occasioned the repetition of the pronoun; whereas the frequent 
occurrence of this construction in the N. T., considering its small extent, warrants 
us in inferring a formal usage. 

2 We see from this that the assumption that all such cases as these last named 
are examples of the so-called Dative absolute (§ 145, 5 p. 316) is quite 
erroneous. On the contrary, the dative is everywhere governed by the verb of the 
leading clause. The abnormal addition of airg etc. in the leading clause led to 
this false assumption, and probably also often in ancient times to the alteration 
(of the mss.) into the Gen. absol., which in fact is itself not according ‘to rule. Cf. 
besides 4 145, 2 p. 315. [Tdf. ed. 8 adopts the Gen. Abs. (with Treg. Lehm.) in 
all except the first.] 
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B. § 180, N. 2; H. § 684; C. § 577; D. § 480; J. § 959. 

The remark that verbs originally transitive, by the frequent 
omission of an easily supplied object er of a reflexive pronoun, 
‘assume in the Active voice a neuter signification, is so well 
established and applies so commonly to all languages, that it 
seems to be quite sufficient simply to give a list here of a 
number of verbs so used in the N. T.; the usage is so wide- 
spread that we must desist from atiemptine ta give a com- 
plete collection of the passages where it occurs, as well as 
from referring to analogous instances of the use of the same 
verbs by other writers. We find the following used thus 
intransitively : 


ayetv, particularly in the summons dye, dywpev (on dyes in Luke 
xxiv. 21 see § 129, 17 p. 134),—together with the compounds 
imdyety (very frequent, especially in the Gospels, where it seems to 
take the place of the wanting iéva:, see § 137, 10a) p. 204), mapdyesy 
to pass by, pass on, émavayetv to return or merely to put off (Matt. 
xxi. 18; Luke v. 3, 4), dudyecy to pass, repidyey to go about (Acts 
xiii. 11), in this sense it then (according to the analogy of those Middle 
verbs that, having’ acquired a new, transitive, sense, take an object 
of their own, cf. B. § 135, 5) takes after it a new object, viz. of the 
place, as kwpas, 6dnv tiv TodtAaiav (Mark vi. 6 etc.), tpodyety to 
go before (Mark xi. 9), likewise with a new object when used in this 
sense —a use of this verb peculiar to the N. T., and particularly to 
Matt. and Mark, as mpojyev aitovs went before them Matt. ii. 9 ete. 
(so mpoepxeo bat with the Acc. of a person Mark vi. 83; Luke xxii. 
47, perhaps after the Latin) ; : 

éxecv, for example xadds, éoxdrws, (as in colloquial Latin bene habet); 
thus éxewv Kara Tivos means to have something against any one, be angry 
with him, Rev. ii. 4,20; cf. Herm pastor, Mandatum 2 (Sin.), — 
together with the compounds dméyeuv to be at a distance (on dméxe 
sufficit see § 129, 17 p. 135), éwé xetv to stay, both literally (Acts xix. 
22) and in a tropical sense, sc. vodv, to direct the mind to something 
(Acts iii. 5; 1 Tim. iv. 16), in which sense mpocéyew especially is 
current, iTepéxecv preesse, valere, and with a new object superare, 
prestare, évéxey to watch, be on the watch for any one, insidiart, 
mepléxer tt runs, stands written 1 Pet. ii. 6 Tdf. [Treg.], év yaorpt 
éxeuv to be with child ; 


1 Tepiéxet must be taken intransitively in this passage whether we read with 
Ree. and others [cod. Sin. also’ év (rf) ypapf, or with Lchm. 4 ypaph (sc. o8rws 
or révde thy tpdrov, cf. 2 Mace ix. 18; xi. 16; 1 Macc, xv. 2; Joseph. Antt. 12, 
4, 10, ete.). To which of these two readings we ought to give the preference it is 
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BadXery to storm against, rush upon, of the wind (Acts xxvii. 14), 
and the compounds émPddAew of the waves (Mark iv. 37), in the 
signification to fall to Luke xv. 12) tpoBddAccy to sprout (Luke 
xxi. 30), cuwPddrXecyv in various senses (see the lexicons) ; 

xXtvetv to incline, together with the compound éxxAivew ; 

otpédery to turn (away) one’s self (Acts vii. 42) together with 
the compounds dvacrtpégeiy, eriorpéderv; 

amoppinrecy to throw one’s self off ; 

wapadotvar to offer, to present itself? (Mark iv. 29) ; 

évigxvecy transitive and intransitive in Luke (see Wahl) ; 

dvadvetv to go away, depart, also to return ie break up, rise 
from, a meal (Luke xii. 36) in order to go home (oikade pera Setmvov 
évadvew Plut. Tib. Gracch. 14); cazadvecv to put up as at an inn 
(common in later writers in this sense);— not to mention many 
others, whose intransitive signification has always been in use side by 
side with the transitive, as avfavew (p. 54), omevdew, mpoxdrrew, Siarpi- 
Bew, redevray, etc., or whose object was almost uniformly omitted be- 
cause involved in the signification of the verb, as dvotyew, dvaxdparew, 
yapetv, etc. , 

In other cases the omission of the object is not a result of the usage 
by virtue of which the verb comprises the objective relation in itself, 


hard to decide, since the’ balance of authority is in favor of the latter, but other 
and internal considerations favor the former. See my Essay in the Stud. u. Krit. 
for 1858 p. 509. 

1In Mark xiv. 72 cat émBadrdv ZrAaev, the verb émBddAAew has received the 
most diverse interpretations; see the commentaries. The interpretation common 
formerly (Luther, he began to weep |Tyndale, Cranmer, A.V. margin]) is supported, 
indeed, by the ancient versions, the variant fptaro rAalew, and the gloss of Suidas 
éréBade fiptaro; but is both too weak for the tenor of the passage, and also phil- 
ologically inaccurate, since éméBaAe, as even the addition (érexelpnoev) in Suidas 
shows, may mean conatus est, but not coepit. It would harmonize best with the 
connection, considering the parallel narratives (ZkAavoev mips Matt. xxvi. 75; 
Luke xxii. 62), to take émPaddv adverbially in the sense of brepBadadvtas (cf. 
the Hebrew ban in 1 Sam. xx. 41; see Gesen. under ban) ; but such a use 
cannot be proved. The most satisfactory interpretation philologically is that 
émPadwy (sc. Toy voor) is equivalent to éyvonoas considering i.e. taking to heart, in 
case it is designed to intensify the preceding aveuvhodn. See a number of very 
appropriate precedents for this signification in Wetstein in loc. 

2 The 2d Aor. rapadodva:, in analogy with other (syncopated) 2d Aor. forms, is 
found in the Sept. also with this purely intransitive meaning, e.g. Isa. xlvii. 3. 
Hence in 1 Pet. ii. 23 (rdoxwv ob jretdet, wapedidov B& 7G xplvovre Sicalws), it 
appears to be not only more in accordance with the sense but with philology also 
to supply with the Imperfect (mapeSi{Sov) an object like ra éavrod (or xpiow) 
from the context (with Luther et al.), not éavrdy (deWette). The passage cited 
by deWette, Josh. xi. 19 (not ii. 19), runs quite different''y in the Vat. ms. On 
mapadi3dvas in the sense of permitto, also with the objec (a thing) omitted, see 
Stephanus (Paris ed.) sub voce p. 247. 
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but the objects are easily supplied from the context: as eg. 
aipery sc. &yxvpav Acts xxvii. 13, oxdarety sc. yav Luke xiii. 8, 
agdavilerv, kXémrerv sc. xpnpara Matt. vi. 19, Stoptaocerv se. 
teixos Matt. vi. 19, 6H ov (sc. dwvyv see Wetst.) cal Bdnoov Gal. iv. 
27, oTpdcov ceavTe@ sc. kdivyy Acts ix. 34, kata cedars 
128 €xwv sc. kaAuppa or simply tt 1 Cor. xi. 4, Erotwalerv sc. karddupa 
Luke ix. 52, cvAAapBaverv and avaAd. év yaortpié se. vidv Luke 
i. 24, 31; or the objects to be supplied are altogether general 
verms, aS dwooTéAAELY,, TEMTELY SC. TIVdS, AKOVOAS SC. Tadra, 
capé Kat aia ovK dmexaAvpey cot viz. that of which Iam speaking 
Matt. xvi. 17; or are intentionally left in the dark by the writer 
on account of the variety of notions it is possible to supply, and the 
choice among them is referred to the reader, as Jas. iv. 2,8; Col. ii. 21. 
Respecting the omission of the object (or of the whole) with parti- 
tive statements, see § 132, 6 p. 158. 


THE ACCUSATIVE. 
B, §181,2; H. §44a.; C. § 4724.3 D. § 464; J. § 544. 
1 Among the verbs which by governing the Acc. depart as a 
rule from English and German usage, the following in the 
N. T. deserve special mention : 


Those signifying to speak well or ill (defame): kadds, Kaxds 
Aé€yev, as usually with the Acc., but only used by Luke in vi. 26; Acts 
xxiil. 5 (quotn.). The common verb for defame is BAac pypeiy, like- 
wise used with the Acc., as well of the person Matt. xxvii. 39 (or instead 
évoua Jas. ii. 7; ddfas Jude 8) as of the thing Mark iii. 28, sometimes 
also with eis Mark iii. 29; Luke xii. 10, with & 2 Pet. ii. 12 é ois: 
dyvootow Braadnwodvres (see § 143, 10 p. 287), which, however, des- 
ignates rather the sphere within which the evil speaking occurs. 
Respecting dvediZew, carapacOa, see § 133, 9 p. 177; to do well: 
ed and xadés vrovetv with the Dat.: Luke vi. 27; Mark xiv. 7 Lchm. 
[Treg.] (yet cf. Tdf. ed. 7 in loc.), Matt. v. 44 Grsb. The use of 
move With the Acc. of a word expressing time, as xpdvov, tpets pijvas, , 
éviaurov ete. for our spend (commorari) is peculiar, e.g. Acts xv. 33; 
xviii. 23; xx. 3; 2 Cor. xi. 25; Jas. iv. 13, (elsewhere also in later 
writers) ; to flee: gevyew in its strict sense (to run away) is 
construed only with dzd (in Rev. xx. 11 hebraistically dé mpocwzov), 
particularly with persons, da adrod, dd’ iyav, and with abstracts 
instead, as dad Kpicews, dpyys, <idwAoAarpeas, Luke ili. 7; Matt. xxiii. 
33; 1 Cor. x. 14 (purely local, Mark xvi. 8); in the signification to 
avoid, abstain from, with the Acc. (of the thing) e.g. ratra, ryv mop- 
velav, etc. Heb. xi. 34 (épvyov oréuara paxaipys) is an exceptidn. The 
compound éxpevyew takes only the Acc. or is used absolutely, see 
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Wahl, (é« purely local in Acts xix. 16); on droevyew see § 182, 5 p. 
158 ; to swear: duview, with the Acc. only in Jas. v. 12; else- 
where with a preposition, and after the example of the Hebrew (ef. 
Gesen. under yv)) most frequently by far with év, sometimes with «ard 
and the Gen. Heb. vi. 13, 16, with «is (after a preceding év, cf. § 147 
under eis and év) Matt. v. 834 sq. ‘Opxi€ey and évopxitew (1 Thess. v. 
27) to adjure, always with two Accs., see Wahl; on the other hand, 
efopxilew with xara Matt. xxvi. 63. Cf. §151, 24b) p. 394. 

Remark. With vixay the objective limitation is connected once 
by é— quite unique, yet not so surprising in the language of the 
Apoc. abounding as it does in solecisms— (as it were, to win the 
victory over, Lat. victoriam ferre ex): Rev. xv. 2 rots vixavras éx Tov 
Onpiov, Vulg. gut vicerunt bestiam. 


B, §181, N.8; H. § 5446.5 C. § 472b.; J. § 489, Obs. 2. 

On the construction of verbs expressing an emotion of the mind 2 
see § 133, 23 p. 185. Only those are connected with the Acc. of the 128 
person, which, like éAceiv, oixreipev, are pure transitives. On evdoxeiy 
with the Acc. see as above. 


B. § 131 N. 4; H. § 764b.; C. § 508.a.; J. § 669, 1. 

The Impersonal S¢7 (and 8éov éoriy Acts xix. 36) is followed only 3 
by the Acc. and Infin. or, in general sayings, by the Infin. alone. Cf. 
§ 1382, 12 p. 164. Xpy occurs but once, likewise with the Infin.: 
Jas. iii. 10. 

B. § 181, 8; H. § 544; C. §577; D. § 480; J. § 859. 

To the verbs whose signification is originally or predom- 4 
inantly intransitive, but which are rendered transitive by the 
addition of an object, belong, among others from the N.T., 
the following: pabnrevew to be a disciple (verbs in evw formed 
from nouns and expressing the state or action of their 
primitives, B. §119,3a.), ruvd Matt. xxviii. 19 etc., @ptayPevew 
to hold a triumph, twa (Plutarch) Col. ii. 15; 2 Cor. ii. 14; 
also éumopeverOai tia 2 Pet. ii. 8, wrewav, Supdy Siratoovyny 
Matt. v. 6, OrApers pe pévovow (me manent) Acts xx. 23— 
according to a later and rather poetic use of the word. 

On the other hand, xAacderv and wev@ety are found but once 
with the Acc. of the object (Matt. ii. 18; 2 Cor. xii. 21), elsewhere 
always with éxé and the Acc. or the Dat. see § 147 p- 336 sq.3 mpoo- 
«vvety is joined to the Dative uniformly by Paul, and predominantly 
by the other writers (or to évimiwy twos § 133, 3 p. 172); in the 
Apocalypse it is construed with both the Dat. and the Acc. (as 
in the Septuagint) without the slightest difference. Its synonym 
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yovumerety is always followed by the Acc. (or umpoo bev) ; evay- 
yerilecOa1 is connected indiscriminately now with the Dat., now with 
the Acc., of the person (see more below, nos. 5, 6); hence in the 
Passive wrwxot edayyeAifovrar Matt. xi. 5; Luke xvi. 16; Heb. iv. 
2, 6, ete., (the Act. edayyeAiZev occurs only in the Apocalypse). 


B. § 181, 4; H. §547; ©. $477; D. § 466; J. § 648, 2. 

5 The construction by which an intransitive verb takes the 
Ace. of its kindred abstract noun (udynv paxecOa, bRpilew 
UBpww, etc.) rendered more definite by an adjunct, is not only 
current in the N.T., but, — fostered as it was by the analogous 
Hebrew usage (see Gesen. Lehrg. p. 809sq. [Gr. $135, Rem. 
1.]) and consequently by the Sept. also, — was taken up eagerly 
and even extended. 

Thus we find the following constructions used, and with the re- 
“quisite closer limitation: atéew avéjow, duaprdvew duapriav, Oovpdlew 
Oaipa, Suoroyeiv 6uoroyiay, kpiow xpive, orpareverOo. otpareiay, dywvi- 
LeoOan éyava, xaipew xapav, poBov (also rréyow 1 Pet. iii. 6) poBetcbar; 
and in the Passive Bdrriocpa BarricOjvar Mark x. 38 etc., évdedupe- 
vos evoupa yawou Matt. xxii. 11, xavparilerOat xaipa wéya Rev. xvi. 9,— 
where Bdaricpa, evdvpa, xadua are the Accusatives of the object 
retained in the change of the verb to the Pass. (Mid) ; see B. § 134, 
N. 2. 

Different from the above are those expressions in which the Ac- 
cusative takes the place of a simple object, and therefore the closer 
limitation is either wanting, or at least unnecessary, grammatically 
considered, (as in the Homeric xrépea xrepeifew, etc.) ; thus Sddvat 
ddpara, aixwadwrevew aixuartwoiay ducere captivos (after Ps, lxvii. 19), 
poaptupely paptupiav, didackew diackadias, edayyé\oy evayycdicacbat, 

130 ‘ideiv dpapa, SiariHecOar Sadyxyv, prdooev pvdaxds, omelpew omdpov 
(see still other examples in 6 below, and respecting deity Seopds see 
7 p. 150). The difference between these constructions’and the pre- 
ceding is plain from this, that when the verb is changed into the 
Passive, the Accusative, as the natural object, passes into the subject 
Nominative, as Acts xvi. 9 dpaya ro TlavAw &p6y, Mark xv. 26 4 
ertypapy nv ércyeypappéevn, Gal. i. 11 ro ebayyéov 16 ebayyeAtobey i’ 
éuod ; and in this way is to be explained 2 Cor. i. 11 tva 7d eis tyudas 
xXdpiopa ... edyapiotyOy. 

A further extension of this general usage is afforded not only by 
the phrases (current elsewhere also) @AGeiv. Hyugpas b8dv, Sépew odds 
sc. wAnyds (§ 134, 6 p. 189) and moreover in several of the examples 
of the double Accusative which follow in 6 below, but also in such 
Relative constructions as John xvii. 26; Eph. ii. 4 dyamnv ip 
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hydayods pe (cf. 6 sub fin.), Jude 15 mept Tov eoywv doeBelas dv hoe- 
Byoav (see § 143, 11 p. 287), Rom. vi. 10 3 yup daefaver, Th dpapria 
dréBavev> 6 S& G4, Gj TB OG (i.e. mortem, vitam suam), Gal. ii. 20 6 88 
(iq. tiv Lwiy fv) viv £6 év capki ete. 


B. § 181, 5; H. § 653; C. § 480; D. § 465; J. § 582 sq. 

Deviations from the construction of the double Accusa- ¢ 
tive (with the verbs given in the grammars, cf. J. § 583) are 
either rare or are founded in the analogy of common usage. 

Thus é6cddoKev is always joined with two Accs. (on Heb. v. 12 
see § 140, 13 p. 268) except in Rev. ii. 14 edédacxev 7G Baddx Badeiv 
ete. (cl. Ev. Nicod. 16, 2; Thom. 4, 2) ; this exception either follows 
Hebrew precedent (cf. Job vi. 24, etc., and Gesen. under 773), or, as is 
more probable, is due to the circumstance that diddcxew here has 
more the signification of ovpBovdrctew, wapaveiv (see deWette). The 
adjunct év wdon copia Col. i. 28; iii. 16 does not denote the object 
but the mode of teaching, cf. i. 9; Kkpvaretv and droxpumrTety 
are used with the Acc. of the nearer and dé with the Gen. of the 
more remote object, Matt. xi. 25 éxpupas ratra dad copay, Luke x. 
21, etc., hebraistically dw zpoowrov twés Rev. vi. 16, da dpGadpav 
oov Luke xix. 42 (cf. § 146, 1 p. 320); apatpetv and adat- 
petaGai zt awd twos (according to § 152, 5 p. 157) Luke x. 42; 
xvi. 8, etc.; likewise airety and a@mauretv ve ard twos Matt. xx. 
20; Luke vi. 80; xii. 20. But constructions like airety 71 rapa 
Geod, dgaipety Tivi Tt, érepwrical twa wept Tod pyaros are perfectly 
regular ; movety is found with two Accs. according to the rule 
only in Matt. xxvii. 22 7/ ov roujow “Iycotv, Mark xv. 12 Lchm. Treg. 
ri Oédere moujow Tov Bacwréa Trav ‘lovdaiwy (also according to the other 
reading [oujow bv Aéyere etc. Tdf. cod. Sin.], see § 127, 5 p. 105), else- 
where always with the Dative of the person — Matt. xxi.40; Luke 
xx. 15; Acts ix. 13, etc. (in many passages the Dative would have 
been used, too, in ordinary prose, e.g. Mark vii. 12; x. 36, 51, ete.), 
or a Preposition instead, as Matt. xvii. 12 ar iad év atT@ doa 
aisinoay (cf. Mark ix. 18), John xv. 21 ratra révra momoovow eis 
Spas (Grsb. tuiv). Cf. further the double Accusative in 10 p. 152. 

The following are more or less peculiar to the N. T.: reptBdddrcuv 
rwé tt (in the classics commonly construed otherwise, see Dind. in 
Steph: Thes. sub voce), as John xix. 2 aaarign moppupody amepiéBadov 
airdv, cf. Luke xxiii. 11 var. (but rwi 7 in xix. 43 [where Taf. 
(with ) now reads wapeuBadodow]); and in combination with the 
construction mentioned in 5 p. 148: rorilesv twa yada, rorijpov 
Mark ix. 41; 1 Cor. iii. 2, Popri€ery twa gopria Luke xi. 46, 
xplecy rue Edasoy dyadhidoews Heb. i. 9 (quotn.) and éyxpletv rots 131 
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éhOarpods Koddovprov Rev. ili. 18, dyardy é&ydany rwd (see 5 p. 148 sq.), 
E’ayyediZeoGar also is found once with two Accs. according to 
later usage (see Pape’s Lex.) in Acts xiii. 82—(a passage which is not 
to be explained by § 151, 1 p. 376), but elsewhere always, if attended 
by two nouns or pronouns as objects, with the Dat. of the Pers. and 
the Acc. of the thing announced; as, Luke i. 19; Acts viii. 35; 
2 Cor. xi. 7, etc. Respecting épxileuv see above, 1 p. 147.1 
On the constraction with the Passive see § 134, 5 p. 188. 


B. § 181, 6; H. § 656; C. § 480; D. §465; J. §§ 875, 6; 625. 

With verbs denoting to make or hold for anything, and those 
of kindred signification, we find, besides the common con- 
struction of two Accusatives, the combination teva ets re 
after the example of the Hebrew (Gesen. Lelrg. p. 814) or 
the Septuagint. IToety, and also xafiotdvar, Tiévar, have, 
indeed, in the N. T. regularly two Aces., but in the O. T. 
commonly eis: Gen. xii. 2 moujow oe eis éOvos wéya, Ezek. iv. 
9; 2Chron. xi. 22 catéotyncev eis dpyovta APid, Deut. xxviii. 
18, etc. In analogy with these examples are the following: 
Acts xiii. 22 #yepev tov Aaveld adtois els Baccréa, vii. 21 
aveOpéyato attov éavth eis viov, xiii. 47 TéOeuxd ce ety pds 
eOvav (after Isa. xlix. 6 Alex.), Matt. xxi. 46 els mpodirny 
adropv eixov (cf. vs. 26). In Matt. xiii. 30 the mss. vary between 
djoate aita eis Seowds Lchm. [Tdf. cod. Sin.] and decpuds 
Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]. [Treg. gives eés in brackets. ] 


This Hebraistic mode of expression occurs more frequently still 
where the construction requires the double Nominative, especially 
with etvas and yevéoOar; for example in the repeated quotations écovrat 
eis cdpxa piav (after Gen. ii. 24), éyeviOy eis xepodry ywvias (after Ps. 
exvii. 22). Cf Luke iii. 5 (quotn.), xiii. 19 éyévero eis dévdpov péya, 
John xvi. 20 7) Avan eis xapdv yevnoero, Rom. xi. 9 (quotn.), 1 Cor. 
xv. 45 (quotn.), 2 Cor. vi. 18 écopos ipiv eis tarépa Kat tpels eoeoGé pro 
eis viovs (as in 2 Sam. vii. 14 etc.), Heb. i. 5; viii. 10; 1 John v. 8; 
Rev. viii. 11. Yet not all the passages of the sort are to be forcibly 
brought under this class, since there are many which can be satisfac- 
torily explained by Greek usage (for yéveoOau cis 71 is a Greek phrase 
also), and where the application of the above Hebraism would be 
erroneous and disturbing to the sense; as, 2 Cor. viii. 14; Col. ii. 22; 


1 Formerly wef@eryv also was numbered among the verbs that take two Accs. 
on account of Acts xix. 8; xxviii, 23; recent editors, however, have expunged 
7é in both passages, [restored in xix. 8 by Tdf. with cod. Sin.]. The Acc. with 
the Passive (Heb. vi. 9, etc.) is explainable by no. 10 below, p. 152. 
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Jas. v. 3 (eis pOopdy, eis papripiov éorar tend, redound ‘o destruction, 
prove a witness), Rev. xvi. 19, ete. Similarly XapBdvecv (ri eds 7): 
Heb. xi. 8 témov dv GuedAAev Aap Bavew eis KAypovoplay, and probably 
Acts vii. 58 also. 

Remark. Likewise borrowed from the language of the Septuagint 
and a departure from classic usage (for Xen. Cyr. 8, 1, 83 and 
the like are not parallel) is the current combination Aoyilopas 
eis re in the signification to be reckoned or set to the account of, as 
etc., for example, in the oft-repeated quotation éAoyic6y atr@ eis 
Stxaroovvyy (after the Sept. of Gen. xv. 6. That the.Hebr. aun is 
capable of the same construction, see 1 Sam. i. 13 and Gesen. sub 
voce), and further in the phrases els ode Noy: Pjvat, 4 dxpoBvoria eis 
meptrouiy doyicOjoerat, ta réxva Aoyilera cis omépua Acts xix. 27; 
Rom. ii. 26; ix.8. But the phrases with os, Rom. viii. 36 AoyloOquev 
és mpdBara (after the Sept. of Ps. xliii. 23, Hebr. 3), or with perd 
and the Gen. Luke xxii. 87 (for which the Sept. in Isa. liii, 12 use 
év tots dvdpots), have a different. meaning and are not opposed to 
Greek usage. - 


According to a construction not unknown to the Greeks also 
(see Bhdy. Synt. p. 66; Matth. § 308; Lob. ad Phryn. p. 517; 
Schaef. in Schol. Apoll. Rhod. p. 209) the predicative term 
with verbs of naming sometimes stands in the Nominative 
instead of any otlier case: John xiii. 13 dwveiré pe 6 diddoKaros 
kal 6 xdvpios (cf. 1 Sam. ix. 9), Rev. ix. 11 dvopa éyeu’ Arrodrvov. 
On 70 dpos TO KaXovpevor ’ Easy see p. 22. 

From the Hebrew usage (io¥-ny NIP Gen. iv. 25, 26; v. 2, 3, etc.) 
or from the Sept. are ‘borrowed the (pleonastic) expressions kadéceis 
TO ava xe avTov on ‘Iwdvvqv, —also in the Pass. écAyjOn 76 
évopa abrod “Incots Matt. i. 21 ; Luke i i. 81; ii. 21; Rev. xix. 18, etc.; 
for the classic use of xaAciy dvoua (B. § 131, N. 11; J. § 588, 1) is 
manifestly of a different nature.’ 


1 Quite isolated is the reading of cod. Vat. in Matt. x. 25 el rG oixodeamdry 
BeeA(eBovB [BeeCeBota ed. Tdf.; so Sin.] émexdacoav, méow uaAdov Tots oiktakots 
aivrod, which has been adopted by Lchm. It belongs to those which without ms. 
support from other quarters will hardly succeed in gaining the general approval of 
critics against the entire mass of remaining authorities [cod. Sin. also]. Yet itis 
very improbable that it should be the emendation of a grammarian who took ém- 
xadeiv here in the sense of reproach with (Meyer). °Emtxadeiy here, at least in an- 
cient times, was taken in no uthen signification than to naine, or more accurately to 
give the surname, cog t is addiderunt (as Hilary expressly translates 
the passage). Too little attention, however, to the composition with émi naturally 
‘Ted to the result that the Latin versions rendered in accordance with their idiom, 
patrem vocaverunt; and this, again, in the Greek mss. not only led to the easy alter- 
ation of the Dative into the Acc., but also—what is very significant —to the 
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B. §181, 7; H. $549; C. §481; J. § 679. 

The Acc. of limitation with adjectives and other pred- 
icative terms, known under the name of the Greek Acc., has 
passed in the N. T. pretty much out of use. Single instances 
are Heb. ii. 17 muctés dpytepeds Ta mpos Tov Gedv, Rom. xii. 18 
etc. cf. § 125,12 p. 96. For the most part the Dative, or,a 
Prep. like card, is substituted for it; as, Luke xxiv. 25 Bpadeis 
TH wapdig, Mark vii. 26; Acts iv. 36 Kircons T@ yévet, Xvill. 8 
oKnvoTroLol TH TéEXYD ([s0 cod. Sin. -; Grsb. Thy r.), and the 
expressions dmov TO copaTl, Tapav TO Tvevpatt, copol... 
cuyyevels .*. . KUptoe KaTa TapKa, TaTrELVOS KATA TPdTwTOY, etc. 
On the other hand, with the Passive (Middle) the Acc. is 
much in use, see §§ 134 and 185. 


B, §181, 8 and N. 12; C. §478.a.; J. § 679, 6. 

Instances of the pronominal Accusative neuter with 
verbs which otherwise govern a different case, are: Luke ix. 45 
alcOwrra: aito, Matt. xix. 20 ti torep® (§ 182, 22 p. 169), 
2 Cor. xii. 18 8 Ar7HOnte (HoowOnTe), Acts xxv. 8 Te fwaptov, 
pepyuvav Ta Tod Kupiov 1 Cor. vii. 32 etc., even oddév yxpeiay 
éyw Rev. iii. 17 (cf. § 129, 5 p. 127). Examples of cases in 
which the verb is connected with two Accusatives in conse- 
quence of this usage only are: Luke iv. 85 yndev Brdapay abrov, 
Matt. xxvii. 44 70 ado aveldufov adtov, Acts xxv. 10; Gal. iv. 
12 ovdév pe Advocate, Mark viii. 86; Gal. v. 2 etc. duds oddév 
aperjoe. With the Passive: seiOecOas obdé, ta Kpeittova 
Acts xxvi. 26; Heb. vi. 9. 

Respecting Acts xiii. 2 see § 147, 30 p. 342. 


B. § 181, 9; H. § 550; C. § 482; D. p. 498; J. § 548g., ef. § 905, Obs. 2, 7. 

The use of the Accusative in giving the duration of time 
and the measure of distance agrees with the ordinary use. 
It is seldom employed in the more definite specifications of 


change of émaAciy into the simple xadeiy (see the various readings). To this it 
must be added : that another leading authority, the cod. Alex., is wanting here, and 
the saying is one of those preserved by the evangelist Matt. alone; and in particu- 
lar, the cireumstance that the construction of émucadety with the Dat. in consequence 
of the émf in composition (B. § 147, N. 9) can not only be established grammatically, 
but the employment of the Dative in this connection is so natural that it would be 
most likely to suggest itself to an author of little practice, writing in the language of 
the people. Moreover, compare the altogether analogous example of émovoyd Cet 
with the Dat. in Greek authors in Steph. sub voce, Heind. on Plato’s Phaedr. 30 
and of «ade dvopna Twi in B. §131, N.11; Heini. on Plato’s Crat. 6. 


iy 
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time, — as John iv. 52 for which in vs. 58 év with the Dat. is 
used, yet with a slight difference. 

Further, mention deserves to be made of the peculiar position 
(which originated perhaps through the influence of the Latin usage, 
and frequently occurs also in writers of the xowy, as Plutarch, Lucian, 
Appian, Josephus) of the prepositions dé and zpé in specifications 
of place and time; as, John xi. 18 Av ByOavia éyyis tiv ‘TepocoAtpuv 
as ard utadiwy Sexarevre some fifteen stadia distant from Jerusalem, 
xxi. 8; Rev. xiv. 20; John xii. 1 wpd e qyepov rod mdcoyxo. HAGev six 
days before the Passover (cf. Amos i. 1; iv. 7, and the corresponding 184° 
(Latinizing) use in Plutarch e.g. Philop. 4; Oth. 11, and in Appian 
e.g. 1.15; 2.114, ete.) Together with these constructions the com- 
mon one is in use, Luke xxiv. 13, etc. Cf. Zumpt, Gr. § 396. 


B. § 131, 10; H. § 552; C. § 483; D. p. 602; J. § 579. 

The Acc. as an adverbial adjunct of the mode, etc., 12 
as THY apynv, Tov apLOudv as respects number, tovvoua by name 
(Matt. xxvii. 57), waxpdv sc. oddv, has its foundation in ordi- 
nary usage. But adxyuyy in the sense of adhuc (Matt. xv. 16) 
is un-Attic (see Pape). On the Hebraism oddv Oaracons 
(on a) Matt. iv. 15 see Meyer in loc. 


B, § 181, NN. 18, 14; H. § 647d.; C. §481b.; D. § 467; J. § 580. 

_Analogous to the use of the Acc. in classic Greek as if in 13 
apposition to a clause, and before proverbs, quotations, etc., is 
its varied employment also in the N.T. in certain abbrevi- 
ated and parenthetic adjuncts,—appositive limitations, 
as it were, of the preceding or following thought (not of single 
words, —a case in which the Nominative sometimes appeared 
contrary to the rule, § 128, 5 p. 78). When such adjuncts 
are in the Neuter, it is hardly possible to say positively whether 
they are to be taken as Nominatives or as Accusatives. 


Examples: a) referring to what precedes, Rom. xii. 1 wapaxaho 
iuds mapacrioa Ta odpata tpav Ovolay Locov..., TY Koyexyy 
Aarpetav i~av—an adjunct which can neither be regarded as in 
apposition to @veiav alone, nor as an object dependent immediately on 
mapaxadd. 2 Thess. i. 5-evSevy pa rijs dixaias kpicews and Rev. xxi. 17 
pérpov dvOpwrov may also be taken as Accusatives. Further, Acts 
x. 86 Tdf. [cod. Sin. Treg.] tov Ad yoy, bv daéorether Trois viots *Iopand 
etc., for with Sueis oiSare (vs. 37) begins a new paragraph, so that rov 
Aédyov does not belong to that as object (Meyer). The omission of 
év (Lchm.) has probably been occasioned by the unusual character 

20 { 
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of the construction. In Rev. i. 20 76 puorypiov may be construed 
simply as the object of the preceding ypdyfrov ; b) referring to what 
follows, Rom. viii. 3 7d yap ddvvaroy etc., Heb. viii. 1 xepdAatov dé 
etc.; yet these two Neuter adjuncts may be taken unhesitatingly as 
Nominatives also, according to § 151, 6 p. 381. 


B, § 181, N. 16; H. § 545; C. § 476; J. § 579, 8. 

An Acc. of exclamation might be found in Rev. xii. 12 which 
according to Lchm.’s text [so Tdf Treg. ; Sin. gives odal eis etc.] runs 
oval THY yiv Kal rHv Oddaccav, Vulg. vae terrae et mari. But since 
ovai (differing from the exclamation of astonishment ova Mark xv. 29) 
neither in the Apocalypse nor anywhere else is otherwise construed 
than either with the Dative or with the Vocative instead (in which 
case the Dative can be omitted, Rev. xviii. 10, 16, 19), and the woe 
is aimed at the inhabitants of the earth as is plain from the following 
tds and the context, it is necessary to educe the idea rots karototow 
(which the Rec. has adopted) out of the preceding oxyvotvres and to 
let the Acc. depend on that. Compare under this head the examples 
in § 151, 23d) p. 392 sq. 


Tue GENITIVE. 
B. § 182, 1; H. § 658; C. §444¢.; D. p. 482; J. § 464. 

Assuming the distinction between the subjective Genitive 
and the objective to have been made plain by the general 
grammar, we remark here: 

1) That the union of substantives, especially abstract terms, 
by the Genitive relation is employed with fondness by some 
of the N. T. writers, particularly by Paul in his doctrinal 
argumentations and by the author of the Apocalypse,'so that 
two,three, yes four, Genitives stand in immediate dependence 
one upon another. Such an accumulation of Genitives is 
manifestly avoided by the native Greeks, because it easily 
begets ambiguity (see e.g. 1 Thess. i. 3; Rom. xi. 33, etc.). 

2) That exegetes, especially where dogmatic interests come 
in, differ very much in interpreting a Genitive, whether as 
subjective or objective; and yet the settlement of the 
matter is properly left to them, because grammar, from ts 
point of view, must concede in most cases the possibility of 
both opinions; cf. Winer 186 (175). As the subject, however, 
is one of weighty importance for the understanding of Scripture, 
and the decision in all dispu‘ed cases necessarily presumes 
thorough investigation of the usage of individual writers, ex- 
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position of the internal con1. ection in every passage, comparison 
of parallel expressions, and the like, it well deserves a separate 
and systematic treatment of its own. 

The mode of expression mentioned under 1)'we will illustrate 
in a number of instances. The ambiguity easily occasioned 
by accumulating Genitives it was sought to avoid as follows: 

a) If the Genitives depend one on another, they stand, as. 
far as possible, in the order in which they depend on one 
another ; 

b) If, however, two Genitives depend on one and the 
same substantive, this fact is also, at least as a rule, indicated 
by the position (before and after the governing substantive). 


Examples under a) Of two Genitives: Col. ii. 2 76 wAotros 
THs TAnpodopias THs ovvécews, ii. 11 7 daréxducts Tod odaTos THs TapKos, 
Rom. xi. 83 & BdGos wAovrov Kal codias kal yraoews Ocod (where, gram- 
matically viewed, it may be doubtful whether codias and yvdcews 
depend together with wAovrov upon BdOos, or both together upon 
wAovrov; the context favors the former opinion, see Mey. in loc.) ete. 
Of three Genitives, — then as a rule the last is a personal (possessive) 156 
term which easily unites with its predecessor into one whole: 2 Cor. 
iv. 4 tov hwricpdv Tod edayyeAlou rhs Sdéys Tod Xpicrod, Col. i. 18 ri 
Bacirciav rod viod ris dydarys adrod, 1 Thess. i. 3 (uvnpovevovres tar...) 
Tis Uropovyas THS eAridos TOD Kupiov Huav “Incod Xpicrod — where the 
five Genitives are to be so arranged that 70d xupiov fav “Inood Xprod 
is taken as a whole and governed by éAmidos, which together with 
tuav (according to b) below) is governed by topovijs, and this by the 
verb pvnpovevovres, Eph. i. 19 xara tiv évépyesav Tov Kpdrous THs icyvos 
abrov, iv. 18 (twice); i. 6; Heb. v. 12, ete. Of four Genitives: 
Rev. xix. 15 rare? riv Aqvav 70d olvov rod Ovpod ris épyis Tod Oeod rod 
mavroxpdropos, cf. xvi. 19; xiv. 8. The O. T. also offers examples of 
the sort. ; 

Examples under b): Rev. vii. 17 émt Cons mnyas Sddéruv (cf. § 147, 
31 p. 848), Acts v. 32 Tdf. [eds. 2,7; not 8] éopev airod paprupes tov 
‘pyedrov tobrwv, 2 Cor. v. 1 i éméyetos Hav oikia rot oxyjvous, Phil. ii. 30 
70 buav torépnua THs Aecroupyias, 1 Thess. i. 38, see under a), Further, 
position requires us in Rev. iii. 10 (rov Adyov rs tromovys pov) to 
make pov depend on tzopovis, in Heb. vi. 1 rod Xpicrod on rhs dpxijs, 
not on Adyov; and in 2 Pet. iii. 2 rod xvpiov is hardly to be carried 
over évroAyjs and connected with drooréAwv, which according to the 
mss. [Sin. also] has already the Gen. iuav (not jyyadv Rec. Grsb. and 
the translation). The passages where, besides, the Genitive is sep- 
arated from its substantive, as 1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Cor. iii. 6; 1 Pet. 
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iii. 21, etc., are of a different sort, and hardly admit of a doubt as re- 
spects the meaning; see respecting them in connection with §151, 13, 
14 p. 387. The reference of cov, however, in Rev. xviii. 14 is doubtful 
(even according to the mss. [N puts it before ris ér0.]). 

2 Remarx. Exegetical works on the N. T., particularly the older, 
often speak of a periphrasis of the Genitive (subjective and 
objective) by means of prepositions, especially xard with the Acc. 
Winer 193 (182), Fritzsche, Meyer, and others, have declared them- 
selves as decidedly opposed to this expression; and in truth, as 
respects the origin and philosophy of the matter, with entire correct- 
ness, since we cannot speak of the two modes of expression as gram- 
matically identical, and in general, caution must be exercised in the 
application of such terms. The simplicity and intelligibleness of 
grammatical exposition would suffer, however, should we insist in 
practice upon carrying this caution too far; for the rigorous application 
of this principle would affect also many other phenomena which in 
grammatical discourse we are wont to meet with under the title 
“ Periphrasis.” We do not take offence when grammars speak of a 
periphrasis of the partitive genitive by means of prepositions,as éé, év, 
in Latin ex, de, inter ; just as little should we in the present case. The 
only important point is that we connect the right views with gram- 
matical terminology. (Cf. in §151 the chapter on Ellipsis pp. 390 sqq.) 

That is to say, since it was at all times easy (in comparison, for 
example, with the Latin) for the Greek language by virtue of its 
arrangement of words, which was in this particular rigidly prescribed 
(cf. § 125), to make prepositional phrases dependent immediately 
upon substantives, it is in perfect analogy with the development 
of language to assume, that the later language (of prose), agreeably 
to its analytic nature, carried the application of this usage further and 
further, and employed prepositional expressions even where the earlier 

137 language still preferred the simple case. S¢6 that, strictly speaking, 
the case was not periphrased, but the prepositional phrase displaced 
the simple case, or, as Bernhardy (Synt. p. 241) aptly describes it, was 
employed in the sense of the Genitive. Just as we, instead of 
‘your faith,’ might also say ‘the faith among you’ i.e. the faith ex- 
isting among you, so too, we find in the N. T. instead of the usual 
h wiorts tuav the phrase 7 xaP tpas wiotis (Eph. i. 15), and in other 
writers of af tuas pjropes (Longin. 15. 8) instead of the ordinary 
ol piyropes tuav (cf. Acts xvii. 28). Now if such an instance as this 
occurs often, and shapes itself into a species of usage, as was un- 
deniably the case in the later language with xard and the Acc. (eg. 
q kara Ti apxyv drdbects, } Kata 76 TOpa pon Diod. Sic., 4} Kar’ adrov 
dpery Ael., ai xa’ "AvviBay mpages, } xatd Tov WAtov dévatoAn, ... Topela, 
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Ta kara Tas wAarelas Siacrijuara Polyb., etc.), the grammarian is per- 
fectly authorized to call this, for brevity’s sake, as is done in so 
many other cases, a periphrasis for the Genitive in the sense above 
defined. 

Lastly, it is in no wise agreeable to the nature of these expressions 
to supply everywhere in explaining them (as is so frequently done) 
an omitted verbal idea (as av, yevduevos, etc.) ; just as we do not 
deem it necessary also to supply such an ellipsis with the periphrasis 
for the partitive Genitive. On the contrary, the verbal idea is either 
already included in the governing substantive, as (to take an example 
from the N. T) in Phil. i. 5 7 xowwvia tua els 7d cdayyédoy (see 8 
p- 160), or is naturally suggested by the context, or by the force of 
the preposition, as Mark v. 26 7a zap’ aris wavta (otherwise ra éavrijs), 
2 Cor. viii. 7 9 && tuav dydarn, Acts xxiii. 21 9 ard cod émayyeAla (thy 
promise, consent). That in this sense also we can call the super- 
scriptions (which without doubt are very ancient) edayyédiov Kara 
MaGGaiov, etc., (precisely, gospel according to the understanding, 
apprehension, of Matthew) circumlocutions instead of the Genitive, is 
plain. In a manner quite similar, as we shall see below, 10 p. 161, 
attributes (with substantives) which we regularly reproduce by 
adjectives are expressed both by the Gen. of a subst. and also by 
xara with the Acc. 


B. § 182, N.1; H. § 677; C. §698d.; D. p. 482; J. § 652, Obs. 6. 
Examples of the use of the Possessive pronoun instead of the 3 
objective Genitive of a personal pronoun are Luke xxii. 19; 
1 Cor. xi. 24 rotro woutre cis thy euyy dvapvyow, Rom. xi. 31 7a 
iuerépw edd, 1 Cor. xvi. 17 1d tuérepov torépyya, xv. 31 Tdf. (so 
Lchm. Treg. cod. Sin., ete.] vi) trav tuerépay Kavynow. In John xv. 9 
the idea of mutual love seems to predominate. 


B, § 182, 2; H. §559.; C. §418.a,; D. p. 482 sq.3 J. § 642, vi. b. 
The Genitive of the country in the mention of citiesis 4 
found in Matt. xxi.11; Mark i. 9 Nafapér ris Tadsraias, John 
ii. 1 etc. Kava... BnOcaida ris Tad.; moreover Tdpcos tijs 
Kiruxias, Ilépyn ris Tlapduras, etc. 


B, § 182, 8. 4and N. 2; H. §5798q.; C. § 405; D. § 451; J. §§ 529, 530. 
That the genitive as the whence-case, in particular the 5 
Genitive of separation with the corresponding predicates, 
is very frequently elucidated or periphrased by the addition 
of the prepositions dad and é« (é« yespds § 188, 20 p. 182) 
does not need to be detailed; see the lexicons under aipev, 138 
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adaipeiy and adatpeicbas,) édevOcpodv, xabapifew, Aovew (to 
bathe, cleanse from), Avew, AVTpOdY, piecAat, coe, Kopie, 
the adjectives dominos (Jas. i. 27), kaBapes (Acts xx. 26), 
aOdos (Matt. xxvii. 24), ete. Cf. §147 under éx pp. 326 sq., 
and damé pp. 822 sqq. 

With other words this insertion of the preposition occurs less fre- 
quently; eg. raver 1 Pet. iii. 10, dvarwaverGat éx trav Kdrww 
Rev. xiv. 13 rest from (after) their labors, iatepetv Heb. xii. 15, 
xcwAvetv Luke vi. 29.. In general, the Hebrew use of a with these 
and similar terms (see e.g. 2 Sam. iii. 28, also the Sept. d@@os dé) 
may not have been without influence. 

Other verbs are, perhaps accidentally, connected only with the 
Genitive ; see the lexicons under diadéepew, droorepeioOa (respecting 
Jas. v. 4 see § 147, 6 p. 326), wavecOa. “Aropedyey, as a transitive 
construed commonly with the Acc. (2 Pet. ii. 20), also takes by virtue 
of its composition the Genitive (2 Pet.i. 4). On xpimrew and its 
compounds see § 131, 6 p. 149, and on dpuaprdévew see § 183, 8 Rem. 
p. 173. 

B. § 182, 5; H. § 559; ©. § 415sq.; J. § 583, ef. § 8930. 

Agreeably to what was said above (2 p. 156), instead of 
the partitive Genitive we far more frequently find a periphrasis 
by means of prepositions. Thus particularly (as in Latin) 
els, So, Teves, TOANOL EE adap, or with év (corresponding to the 
Latin inter) as Jas. v. 138, 14, 19 éay tus ev dpiv wAavn OM, etc., 
and with efva: Matt. ii. 6; Rom. i. 6, etc. The language of 
the N. T. goes further, too, in that it not infrequently omits 
the indefinite part (rwés), so that there then remains 
merely the whole in the Genitive, with or without é«; and this 
Genitive then takes in the sentence the place of the subject, 
or of the object. (On this point compare the earlier Greek 
usage in B. p. 484 note, 21st Germ. ed.; p. 497 note, 22d 
ditto.) 


Examples: Acts xxi. 16 cuv@dOov cal tov pabyrav otv jpiv, John 

xvi. 17 elov otv éx rév pabyrav abrod mpos dAAHAOUs, Rev. xi. 9 BXr€- 
> lal an x a Sk i phat 

movow é« tav Aadv (sc. ToAAOL) ... TO wrdma abrov, Matt. xxiii. 34 


1KaéeAezy, also, in the signification to take down is used with aré (Acts 
xiii. 29), but in the signification to destroy, always with the Acc. of the object. 
Hence in Acts xix. 27 (the text of which is very uncertain) the Accusative 
Thy peyaredrnta (Tdf. [eds: 2, 7]) is more simply taken as Subject-Acc. of 
Kadaipeiobat (without abrijs it might according to § 134, 7 p. 189 be taken as the 
Object-Acc.). On the other reading (which is the more difficult, and is supported 
by the most important mss. [& also]) Hs weyaredratos abris (Lchm. Tdf. Treg.) 
the Genitive must be explained according to what is said below, 7 p. 159. 
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e€ adtiv dmoxteveire ... kal & avrav pacttywoere, Luke xxi. 16; Rev. 
ii. 10; Matt. xiii. 47 é« mavrds yévous (sc. ti) ovveyev. Hence, too, 
the participial limitations that follow can be subjoined in the 
Nominative or the Accusative: John vii. 40 é rod dyAov ow, 
axkovoavres tav Adywv, Acyov (Grsb. adds woAAof), Acts xxi. 16; 
2 John 4 evpynxa ex trav Téxvwv cov TepiTatodvTas ev dAnOeia. 
Similar to these examples is Acts xv. 7 év ipiv éfeddaro 6 Oeds etc. 
Isolated instances of the sort occur even in classic authors; as, 
Xen. An. 3, 5,16; Ages. 1. 22, ete. Cf. the following paragraph. 

Remark. Examples of the use of the whole with 6 pa ... 6 6€in 
the same case with the part, do not occur. But similar to Anab. 
5, 5, 11 is Eph. v. 83 bpets of cal’ &va éxacros ... dyardrw etc. 


B. § 182, 5¢); H. §572a.; C. § 421sq.; D. p. 478 8q.; J. § 533, 

The beginnings of the usage treated of above (in 6) appear 
in the connection (so frequent in the classics) of the partitive 
Genitive immediately with verbs, principally with eivae 
(with which it is usual to supply ris, ti for explanation) ; as, 
Acts xxiii. 6 76 év pépos eotiv Saddoveatwy, 76 Sé Erepov Pape- 
catov, 1 Tim. i. 20 oy éotw ‘Tpévatos (on the Gen. with eivas 
see in its place, 11 below, p. 162sq.) —and when the Gen. is 


resolved by é«: John xviii. 17 nal od ee tév panty ec, Luke. 


xxii. 58, etc. But the whole without any specification of part 
is commonly enough found also in connection with words of 
complete predication, as dsddvar, Nap Bavew, éoOiew, etc.; yet 
here again there is this difference, that the whole does not as 
in the earlier Greek writers stand in the simple Genitive (with 
the exception of Rev. ii. 17), but depends on an intervening 
preposition (é&, azo). 

Examples: Luke xx. 10 dd rod xaprod rod dymredovos Sdcovow 
ai7G, 1 John iv. 13 éx rot rvevparos abrod déduxev jpiv, Matt. xxv. 8; 
Mark xii. 2 tva AdBy aad trav Kaprév, Rev. xviii. 4; John xxi. 10 
évéyxare dd tv éWapiwy, Acts ii. 17 éxyed do Tod mvevpards pov; and 
particularly often with the words gayeiv and meiv, Matt. xv. 27 ra 
kurdpia. éoOier dard trav Yuxiwv, 1 Cor. xi. 28 ék rod dprou éoftérw, Luke 
xxii. 18 od py wiw ard Tod yevyypatos Tis du7édov, John iv. 14 ék rod 
Boatos, vi. 50; 1 Cor. ix. 7, etc. By this construction are also to be 
explained Acts v. 2 évorgicaro dab ris tunis ie. a part of the price, 
Rev. v. 9 iydpacas éx wdons pudjjs sc. toAAods (for fas [so cod. Sin.] 
is a later addition). 

Remark. (B. §132 5 b.; H. § 589; C. § 420; J. §527). Examples 
of partitive specifications of time with adverbs are Matt. xxviii. 
1 éYé caBBarwv, Luke xviii. 12 dis rod caBBdrov. Cf. Col. ii. 16. 


139 


‘ 
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B. § 192, 5d); H. § 574; C. §§ 424, 497; D. p. 4728q.; J. § 585. 

§ Among the verbs of partaking, etc., we may notice, 
kAXnpovopmerty only with the Acc.; weradsdovae with the 
Dat. of the person and Ace. of the thing; Aayxdveev with 
the Acc. (see Wahl), respecting the Gen. see § 140, 16a) 
p- 269; weréyecv once also with é« (for the simple Gen.) 
1 Cor. x. 17, pépos éyew perd twos (of the person) John xiii. 
8, and ép twe (of the thing) Rev. xx. 6; cotvwveiv only once 
with the Gen. (Heb. ii. 14), elsewhere always with the Dative, 
as well of the thing (Rom. xii. 18, etc.) as also of the person, 

140 in which case the Dat. of the thing (in which) is expressed by 
a circumlocution with év Gal. vi. 6 (see Mey.), or even with 
els Phil. iv. 15 od8enéa pos éxxrnola exowdrvycer eis Noyov Sdcews 
etc. let me take part in the account etc. 

The Substantive xowwvia is often construed with eis (cf. 2 above) 
2 Cor. ix. 13; Phil. i. 5, also with apds 2 Cor. vi. 14; Kowvwviay eyew 
with pera 1 John i. 8, 6,7. The Adjective xowwvéds is commonly 
construed with the Gen. (of the person and the thing) ; the person is 
also put in the Dat. (Luke v. 10), and the thing construed with év 
(Matt. xxiii. 30). 


B, § 182, 5e) and N. 10; H. §574b.; C. § 426; D. p. 488sq.; J. § 586. 

9 Verbs signifying to lay hold of, to touch, are sometimes 
construed with the Genitive, and sometimes also, inasmuch as 
from their nature they easily assume a purely transitive sig- 
nification, with an object-Accusative. 


Among the compounds of AapBéverOa the verb értAapBaverbay 
which governs as well the Gen. of the person as of the thing, is con- 
nected with both Genitives at the same time by Luke in xx. 
20,26. But that it is said in the Middle to govern also an Accusative 
of the person, arises from a misapprehension of the construction. 
Nowhere (not in Greek authors even) does such an Acc., where it 
seems to occur, depend on the verb émAayBdvecOat alone, but it in.all 
cases stands connected with another transitive verb, so that the Acc. 
is dependent on both predicates together (by the oyjua ars kowod; 
ef. § 133, 11 note1p. 178). The examples of this use (quite classic in 
cast) are, moreover, all from Luke’s writings: Acts ix. 27 éruaBduevos 
airov jyayev, Xvi. 19 eriAaBduevos roy WatdAov efAxvoay, xviii. 17 érda- 
Bopevot Swobevyy erumrov — passages which are to be construed like 
Luke xiv. 4 émAaBdpevos idcaro airév. Further, dvriAapBavecdat 
always has the Genitive. On the other hand, rpocAapPBaverdat 
agreeably to its composition and signification (take to one’s self, take 
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up, take aside) is uniformly joined to the Accusative (of the person): ~ 
Matt. xvi. 22; Acts xvii. 5; Philem.17, etc. The Gen. of the thing 
(tpopjs Acts xxvii. 36) may be explained either by 7 p. 159, or 19 

p- 167; (but in vs. 84 mppcdaPety is a false reading instead of 
peradaeiv). 

To éxeo@ae (Heb. vi. 9) we may add the compounds dv réyeo Oat 
and dvéxecOue which always have the Genitive; (in 2 Thess. i. 4 
the Dative is to be explained by attraction, but cod. B has the very 
important variant év éxeoGe). 

Kparety which in the N. T. has become for the most part a perfect 
transitive to lay hold of, hold fast (xparnoas tov “Iwavvyv, kpareiy tiv 
mapdsooty, THY SwWaynv, Kpdre. exes, of 6POarpol exparoivro Luke xxiv. 
16, etc.), in a figurative sense is connected sometimes also with the 
Genitive, Acts xxvii. 13 (rijs tpoPécews), Heb. iv. 14; vi. 18 (éuoAcytas, 
éAri8os), and likewise in the proper signification to lay hold of, to touch 
viz. THs xepds with Gen. of person following and dependent on this, 
Matt. ix. 25; Luke viii. 54 (Mark ix. 27 Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.]). But 
the combination current in later writers rwé& rijs yetpds occurs only in 
Mark ix. 27 Tdf. [eds. 2,7; Grsb.], cf. i. 31; analogous to this is 
wid lerv, Acts iii. 7 mudoas abrov rhs Seftds xetpds. 


B, § 182, N. 12; H. § 668; C. § 487d.; D. p. 482; J. § 485, 

The use of a substantive in the Genitive as a peri- 4 
phrasis for an Adjective, which is mentioned as a poetic 
peculiarity among the Greeks, is found not infrequently in 141 
the N. T.; at any rate, there are numerous genitives that can 
hardly be reproduced by us otherwise than by means of their 
corresponding adjectives. In this peculiarity the influence of 
the genius of the Oriental tongues is unmistakable, for they 
were especially addicted to this more poetic mode of expression. 
See respecting the Hebrew, Gesen. Lehrg. p. 644 [Gr. § 104]. 


The following may serve as aes Luke xvi. 8 6 oixovdjos THs 
adixias the unjust steward, xviii. 6 6 xpurys THs aSixias the unjust Judge, 
iv. 22 Adyou THs xdpiros gracious words, Rom. i. 26 rdOy dripias dis- 
honoring passions, xii. 20 dvOpaxes mupds, Heb. xii. 15 fila amxpias 
(after the Alex. reading of Deut. xxix. 18), Matt. xxiv. 31 era 
cddmcyyos Purys peydryns with a loud-sounding trumpet (not, with the 
loud sound of a trumpet, see § 147, 31.p. 848; cf. rpia pvorypia kpavyys 
the three loudly-proclaimed mysteries, Ign. ad Eph. 19). 

Under this head belong in panteulae: the numerous phrases formed . 
by means of the substantive viod or réxva followed by the Gen. of 


an abstract (cf. the Heb. “ja and nrarunn, and the like; see Gesen. 
21 
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Lex. under 2) e.g. réxva hurds, xardpas, traxons, viol dmreHelas, pwrds, 
Syegpas, vuxrds, oxérous, 6 vids Tis dmwAcias, etc., 1 Thess. v.53; 2 Pet. 
li. 14; 1 Pet. i. 14, ete. 

Yet on the whole this use of the Genitive is by no means so general 
as to warrant the laying down of a special rule— (the Hebrew 
Genitive of material, for example, is even in the Sept. regularly 
rendered by adjectives, as xpucots, évAwos, dorpdxwos, ALGwos, etc., 
sometimes by éx as in Rev. xviii. 12 but with an adj. subjoined), and 
many of the cases otherwise referred to this head, in particular those 
in which the Gen. is more closely defined by an attributive (eg. a 
pronoun) and the expression thus loses its general character, are in 
translation more suitably reproduced literally. Hence in Col. i. 13 
vids ris dydans adrod deWette translates Son of his love (Luther [so 
A.V.] his beloved Son), Heb. i. 8 pia tis Suvdwews abrod the word of 
his power, Acts v. 20 1a fjyara Hs Cwis ravrns the words of this life, 
ef. xili. 26; Rom. vii. 24, etc. On the other hand, those phrases 
(especially Pauline) in which the governing substantive also is an 
abstract idea are of a general rhetorical nature; as, 2 Cor. iv. 7 
trepBodry THs Suvayews (equiv. to trepBddArovoa Sivas), Rom. vi. 4 
kawvorys Luis, adnAdrys, Babos trovTov, ete. 

Remark. Quite in accordance with the exposition given in 2 p. 
156, qualitative limitations are often expressed by kara with the 
Acc. instead of by the Gen., as 2 Cor. vii. 10 9 xara Oeov Adan godly 
sorrow, Rom. xi. 21 of xara piow KAddo: the natural branches, ix. 11 
q Kar’ ékAoynv mpdbects (see Mey.); also without the article, xa 
trepBodyy 6ddv (see § 125,11 p. 96). But they are seldom expressed 
by xara with the Genitive (see § 147, 20 p. 334). 


Tus GENITIVE WITH elvar (yiverPat). 
B. § 182, N. 18; H. § 572; C. §§ 421sq. 487; D. p. 473sq.; J. § 518. 
11 Although the N. T. use of the Genitive with eévas arose 
142 from common classic usage, and agrees in general with that 
of Greek authors, yet the subject is so important that it seems 
expedient to review that usage once more here in its special 
application by the N. T. writers. 


In an examination of it we must first of all set aside those passages 
in which, viewed formally, a substantive found in the same sentence 
is to be repeated, although as respects sense they may belong to one 
of the classes given below ; as, Luke xx. 38 Oeds ovdx ort (sc. Oeds) 

»  vexpdv addAd Lovrwv, 1 Cor. xiv. 33 obk éorw dxatracractas 6 eds, dAAG 
eipyvys, 2 Cor. ii. 3 4 eu) xapa wavrwv ipady (se. xapa) éorw, 1 Pet. iii. 3 
dv (sc. Kécpos) éorw odx 6 ewhev ... Kdopos, 1 Thess. v. 5, 8, ete, 
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But in Jas. v. 12 juav depends immediately on 76 vai, and jrw is the 
copula. 

I. If the limiting Genitive with efva: is personal, the phrase 
signifies, a) most commonly property, possession — as well external 
or proper, Luke iv. 7 éora: cod aca, John xix. 24 Adywpev repli adrod, 
tivos éorat, Luke xx. 14 va judy yévytos 7 KAnpovouia, Mark xii. 7; 
Matt. v.3; xxii. 28; Luke xx. 83; John x.12; Acts xxi.11; 1 Cor. 
iii. 21; —as also tropically that of ideal connection and dependence, 
as Oeod eivat, Xpecrov elvac Mark ix. 41; Acts xxvii. 23; Rom. viii. 9; 
xiv. 8; 2 Cor. x. 7; 2 Tim. ii. 19 (avevparos Luke ix. 55 Grsb.), 
TlavAov ... ’AroAAd 1 Cor. i. 12, otk éoré éavriiv vi. 19. Analogous 
in structure to these examples is the elliptical phrase r7s 6003 efvat 
sc. kupiov or owrnpias Acts ix. 2; also b) duty or right, power, 
Acts i. 7 ody tudy éorw yvovar xpdvous (cf. Matt. xx. 23), Rom. ix. 16 
od Tov GéAovros ..., GAAG TOU eAeGvros Deod se. eoriv, Heb. v. 14 reAciwy 
éotiv ) oreped. tpopy and ¢c) pure causality, 2 Cor. iv. 7 va 
trepBodry THs Suvapews Y TOD Geod Kai py cE duov. But 

II. If the limiting Genitive is a thing, it is to be taken in a qual- 
itative sense; and it may then denote, either a) a permanent 
quality —a use which in ordinary Greek prose is as rare (see B. 
p- 335) as the similar use spoken of in the preceding paragraph 
(10 p. 161), as Heb. xii. 11 waca matdeia od Soxed yapas civor ddr 
Aurys, X. 89 od« eopev broarodAjs cis dmwAetav, GAAG Tigrews, 2 Pet. i. 20 
waca mpopyteia iSias émAvoews ob yiveras (is of such a nature that, etc.) ; 
or b) one that is transient, as in Greek, fv érév dudeka Mark v. 42; 
Acts iv. 22, dre éyevero érév dudexa Luke ii. 42. 

Remark. Apparently this last idiom underlies the specifications of 
size in Rev. xxi. 16.sq. éuérpyoev 16 Tetxos airs éxatov TecoepdKxovra 
tecodpwy myxov, and still more anomalously éuérpyoev ryv wéAw Ta 
Koddpy ent oradious Sidexa xiuddwv sc. cradiwy; as though they arose 
from the simple statements 10 retxos Hv éxarov Tero. Teco. TX, 4 TOs 
nv Sadexa xiArdduv. 





B. § 182, 10a); H. § 575; C. § 414; D. p. 468; J. § 639. 

The extension of the causal Genitive with words of plenty, 
being full, by means of the prepositions é« and dzé is frequent in 
the N. T.; and that, too, not only with Pass. and Neut. verbs like 
xopracOivat, wAypwOyvat, yewew (cf. §.147 under dé p. 323, and é« 
p- 327), as Matt. xxiii. 25 (cf. vs. 27) Tdf. [cod. Sin.], John xii. 3; 
Luke xvi. 21; Rev. xix. 21, but also after the transitive yeuioa, 

1 Quite similar is the use of dvoua absolutely, with the obvious ellipsis of «upiou, 
as Acts v. 41; in Jas v. 14 also cod. Vat. omits rod xuptov (certainly not by 
accident). 
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Luke xv. 16 éreOvmer yeploas ti Kodiay dd tov Kepatinv. More 
in accordance with our usage, and yet not unknown to the Greeks 
also, is the construction of these words with the (instrumental) Dative, 
Rom. i. 29; 2 Cor. vii. 4, to which Dative according to N. T. usage 
(§ 183, 17 p.-181) év is frequently added, particularly with repeocevew 5 
see Wahl. | 

The Impersonals Sei and xpy% (§ 131, 3 p. 147) are no longer 
construed with nouns. The place of these verbs in the sense of to 
need is supplied by personal constructions, e.g. with yp7lew, xpelay exew 
(cf. § 140, 8 note p. 259), rpoodeicGo. with the Gen.; see also éorepely 
in 22 p. 169. Aciofo which only occurs in the sense of to ask for, 
entreat, is likewise accompanied uniformly by the Gen. of the person, 
but takes the thing in the Acc. (2 Cor. viii. 4; x. 2). 

Remarx. The Accusative (of a neuter word) with yémerv, Rev 
xvii. 8, and in close proximity to another word in the Genitive (vs. 4) 
is most simply explained by the analogy of the Accusative after Pas- 
sives, as tAypodobau § 134, 7 p. 189. 


B. § 182, 10¢); H. § 678; C. § 481; D, p. 478 sq.; J. §§ 519. 520. 

The prepositions used to characterize more precisely the Genitive 
with verbs of buying and selling are é« Matt. xxvii. 7 (whose 
force is apparent from the construction in i. 18) and dyré Heb. xii. 16. 
Peculiar is the phrase dyopdfew teuHs in the pregnant signification 
‘dearly bought’ 1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 28, and the Gen. dyvapiov without 
a verb Rev. vi. 6; also the expressions cvppwvetv dyvapiov and ék 
Syvapiou Matt. xx. 2, 18, as it were: make a contract for a denarius. 


B. § 182, 10d); H. §576; C. § 482 b. and c.; D. p. 484sq.; J. §§ 493. 515 Obs. 
Tletpdleuy to try, put to the test, commonly in a bad sense, in 
later writers and in the N. T. is wholly transitive; tetpacOau does 
not occur connected with a noun. Mvypovevery is construed as 
well with the Gen. as with the Acc., without any sensible difference 
of signification ; see Wahl. The Acc. with the Middle dvapipyjoxecbat 
(2 Cor. vii. 15) is explained by § 135, 5 p. 193. 


B. $182, 10 e); H. §§ 576.577; C. § 482d.; J. § 498, 

To verbs signifying to care for, be anxious, must be added from the 
N. T. the newly formed word orAayxvilecOat to have compassion 
from 74. oAdyyva (i.g. OM Prov. xii. 10); it is construed sometimes 
absolutely, sometimes with the Gen. (Matt. xviii. 27) or wept with 
the Gen. (ix. 36), but commonly with émi and the Dat. or Acc. 
MédXet poe occurs with the Gen. only in 1 Cor. ix. 9, elsewhere 
always with wepi. On the construction of jepyvay and other similar 
verbs, as paxpcOupeiv, Oavudlew (which is no longer ever construed 
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with the Gen.) see under verbs of emotion § 133, 23 p. 185 and 
25 p. 186. On the other hand, Pe(Sec@as and (in accordance 
with their composition) katayeAgv and katadpovety are con- 
strued only with the simple Genitive whether of the person or of the 
thing. In 1 Tim. iv. 12 neither the sense nor usage (cf. 9 p..160 and 
17 note p. 167) prevents our making both Genitives depend 
immediately on xaradpoveiv. 

Remark In Gal. v. 26, where with ¢ovety both the Dative 
and the Accusative (dAAjAouvs) have manuscript authority, in the 
absence of other passages in support of the Acc. of the person the 
reading dAAyjAous [so Sin.] deserves the preference. 


B. § 182, 10g) and N. 16,17; H. $577b.; C. §481¢. d.; D. p.479; J. § 501. 144 

To verbs of accusing and the like, belongs carayaprupeiv 16 
followed by the Gen.: Matt. xxvi. 62, etc. Moreover catn- 
yopetv, with the Gen. of the person, has once also xara 
repeated from the verb (Luke xxiii. 14), and once contrary to 
usage (and hence not without var.[Sin. too]) the person in the 
Acc. Rev. xii. 10; the thing it takes, as commonly, in the Acc. 
Karaécxafecy is used with the Acc. of the person Matt. 
xii. 7; Jas. v. 6, eataxpivecy (like xpive) also always 
with the Acc. of the person (by metonymy also ty awaptiav 
Rom. viii. 3); but the punishment to which the person is 
condemned is put (by the Greeks commonly in the Acc., 
sometimes in the Gen.) in the Dative, because (as is supposed) 
this construction was the prevalent one with the verb Cyysodv, 
as Oavdtw Matt. xx. 18; Mark x. 33 (in this way 2 Pet. ii. 6 
is to be explained), or expressed veriphrastically : évoyov eivas 
Oavarov Mark xiv. 64. . 

The thing or the offence of which one is accused, etc., never 
stands in the Genitive alone; for whenever it seems to occur thus, it 
is to be explained by the law of Attraction (§ 143, 8 sq. p. 285) as an 
Accusative —as in Acts xxiv. 8; xxv. 11; Luke xxiii. 14 (on éyxa- 
Aeiobat crdcews see § 133, 9 p. 177), — or the common circumlocutions 
with prepositions appear, especially epi twos, and also érd rw. Cf. 
Acts xxiii. 6; xxiv. 21 and xxvi. 6. On the phrase éxduqcety te & 
rivos see § 133, 20 p. 182, 


B. § 182, 10h.; Hl. § 576; C. § 482; D. p. 469; J. § 485. 
Among the verbs of perception (physical and mental) 47 
none is more common than dxovew,—the representative, so 
to speak, of all other similar verbs. The crnstructions of this 


or 
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verb in the N. T. are exceedingly various; yet they connect 
themselves closely with those preserved in ordinary Greek. 


In the first place, as respects its construction with nouns (on its 
construction with verbs see § 144, 16 p. 301) the person, so far as 
he is the author of the (immediately perceived) sound or speech, 
uniformly stands only in the Genitive, never in the Accusative ;! 
the thing either in the Accusative, so far forth as the speech or 
sound is the natural object of the hearing, or (but only with substan- 
tives which denote a sound, etc.) in the Genitive, in so far as by 
metonymy (cf. 16 above, p. 165) instead of the speaking etc. person, 
the thing i.e. the speech, the sound itself, is introduced ; as, dxover tov 
Aéywy abvrod equiv. to avrod Aé€yovros. Examples are: Matt. ii. 9 
dxovoavres tov BactAéws (at the same time with the collateral idea of 
obeying), Mark vi. 20 4Séws adrod qxovey, Luke ix. 35, ete.; xi. 81 rv 
codiay Sodopévos, xxiii. 6 TadsAalay (ie. the word Galilee ; dxovew 
TadtAaias could only mean Galilee, i.e. to hear the Galileans speak), 
Acts vii. 34 (quotn.) yxovea Tod crevaypov airéy i.e. abrdv orevaldvrwy, 
so in John x. 3 tis gwvqs adrod, Luke xv. 25 cuppwvias xat yopar, ete. 
It is hardly possible to express in translation the difference in signi- 
fication between guwvjv and dwvis dxovewv, Adywv and Adyous ax., since 
both expressions are used side by side e.g. John v. 25, 28, 37; Acts 
ix. 4,7; Rev. xiv. 2, 13, etc., and as respects the sense, therefore, it 
is a matter of indifference whether we read in Mark xiv. 64 qxovcare 
ayy Bracdyutay (Lehm.) or ris BAacdypias (Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.]), 
in John vii. 40 dxovoavres tv Adywv (Lehm. Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.]) 
or tov Adyov (Grsb.), only the Genitive as a causal case is more 
forcible than the Object-Acc. 

Frequently both limitations — that of the person and that of the 
thing — are found dependent alike upon the verb. Then a threefold 
construction occurs : 1) the thing is put in the Ace., the person in 
the Gen., as Acts i. 4 riv érayyeAlay, fv jxotoaré pov, and perhaps 
also such sentences as Matt. vii. 24, 26 6 dxovwy jou Tovs Adyous, see 
p- 167 note; 2) the thing in the <Ace., the person in the Gen. 
but with a preposition intervening, as éx, wapd and (contrary to 
ordinary usage) sometimes dd, as Acts x. 22 dxodoa: pyuara rapa cod, 
John viii. 40 dAjGeav Hv jeovea rapa tot Geod, 2 Cor. xii. 6 Tdf. [eds. 
2,7; ed. 8, Treg. Lchm. cod. Sin. om. Acc.] dxoves ru é& guov, 1 John i. 5 

1 When sometimes the person alone is found in the Acc. with axovev, he is not 
the author of the sound, but the object of the hearing, and strictly speaking to 
be regarded always as the beginning of an Infinitive construction (with the Acc.) ; 
as, Eph. iv. 21 efye abrdy qnovoare etc., not if ye have heard him (personally), but 
Uf ye have heard him that he is Christ ete., hence briefly if ye have heard or him. See 


similar examples in Greek authors in Ar. Pac. 603, Thesm. 164; Xen. Cyr. 1 
1,4; and cf. my Essay in the Easter programme, Potsdam. 1855, p. 5. 
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ayychia, Hv dxnxdayev dx’ abrod; with this case may be reckoned also 
those sentences where the object (a thing) is periphrastically expressed 
by an entire clause or by epi and the Gen. (Acts ix. 13, etc.) or must 
be supplied e.g. John vi. 45 6 dxovcas rapa Tot marpés kal pabov (A 
adds tiv dAnOeav) épxerar mpds pe, i. 41; 8) both the limiting 
nouns are put in the Genitive; as, John xii. 47 édy ris pov dxovoy Trav 
bypdrov, xviii. 87; Luke vi. 47; Acts xxii. 1 dxovcaré pov tis mpds 
buds darodoyias. 

With the other verbs of perception, such as zuvOdvecOa, pavOdven, 
ovvievat, the object of the perception always stands in the Accusative, 
the person in the Genitive connected by means of a prep., especially 
mapd, (povOgvew almost always with dad see §147,5p 324). "“AmrecOau 
to touch uniformly has the Gen., both of the person and of the thing. 

Remark. Acts ix. 1 ZadAos ere éwrvéwy dreds Kal pdvov is an 
imitation of dew, rvetv pipwy (B. § 182, 10h.), and has the stronger 
signification of breathing, panting. 


B, § 182, 101); H. § 576; C. § 482.a,; D. p.470; J. § 587. 

Among verbs signifying ¢o taste, to enjoy, to have an advan- 
tage, yever@at has commonly the Genitive, yet is also joined as 
transitive to the Accusative, John ii. 9; Heb. vi. 5; xopévvva bas, 
xoptatew (cf. 12 p. 163), ovivacas take the Genitive. On the 
phrase mpoceddBovto tpopijs (Acts xxvii. 86) see 9 p. 161. 


B. § 182, N. 20; H. $586; C. §511b.; D. p. 391 8q.; J. § 781. 
Of the familiar classic breviloquence by which in comparisons the 


1 We may be in doubt whether in this last case we ought not rather to make 
the Gen. of the. person depend immediately upon the Gen. of the thing, and in 
this way to reduce the two limitations to a single one, as is indubitably the case in 
such sentences as fovea Tov otevaypod a’rav, etc. The question, however, comes 
to be « mere dispute about words, since according to both constructions the re- 
sultant sense is the same. Yet since 1) the construction with a double Genitive 
cannot be any more surprising than that with a double Acc. and a double Dat. 
(§ 188, 27 p. 165), and is unquestionably found in Greek usage, e.g. with karnyopeiv 
Aesch. Ctes. p. 61 ray Terrdpwv Kaipav Katnyop@ cov, ib. p. 84; Dem. Mid. in., 
with karayeadgy Plat. Soph. 239 E. cf. émsAauBdver@u above 9 p. 160 and xarappoveiy 
15 p. 165; cf. also the double Gen. with detada, xpfiCew, B. § 182 N.14; C.§ 4140; 
J. §529 Obs. 1; and 2) the personal Genitive in this case so often precedes the 
other substantive, or is even separated from it by a word (although position alone 
would not decide the matter, cf. Luke xiv. 24, etc.), the grammarian is fully 
authorized to make both the limiting nouns in the above passages depend on 
dxobev. From the circumstance, perhaps not accidental, that the personal lim- 
itation always precedes the other substantive if d«ovew also stands before it, and 
on the other hand, if dxovew follows it the personal adjunct also is placed after it 
(John x. 16, 27; Heb. iii. 7, 15, ete.), we may infer at least a close connection 
between the personal Genitive and the verbal idea. 


146 


18 


19 
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whole of the object compared is substituted for a part, or a single 
substantive takes the place of an entire clause (see the examples in 
the grammars and cf. Herm. ad Vig. no. 55 and § 133, 10 p. 177 below), 
the N. T. exhibits a few indubitable instances: Matt. v. 20 éay py 
mepirceton  Sixoocivy tuav mrelov ray ypayparéwy instead of rijs 
Sixatocdvys trav ypap., John v. 86 Tdf. [cod. Sin.] exw Hv paprupiay 
peilw tov "Iwdvvov for rijs rod “Iwévyov or 4} 6 “Iwdvvys exe. But 1 Cor. 
i. 25 does not belong here (see Meyer). 


B. § 182, N. 21; H. § 660d.; C. § bl1c.; D. p. 898; J. § 780, Obs. 1. 

21 Examples of the omission of 4% without change of case 
(as in Latin) in connection with the idea more (plus) are the 
following: Matt. xxvi. 53 wapacryjce pot TrEiw Swdera Neyeavas 
ayyé\ov (where # is an explanatory addition); and in like 
manner according to later usage in connection with érdve, 
1 Cor. xv. 6 dfOy errdvw revtaxocios aderpots. In Acts xxiii. 
18, 21; xxiv. 11; xxv. 6 (iv. 22) the case is not evident; 
yet these passages, beyond all doubt, must be so construed, 
and in Mark xiv. 5 the Genitive is required on other grounds 
also. Rarely 7 is expressed: Luke ix. 13. 

Remarx. That the Gen. of comparison can be used with Positives 
also if they include the idea of a comparative (B. § 182, N. 24) is 
illustrated in the N. T. by teptoods and the adverb iwepexme- 
ptooor, as Matt. v. 837; Eph. iii. 20. Cf. with this the similar 
construction with rapa § 147, 27 p. 339. On the Gen. of com- 
parison with the Superlative, see § 123, 14 p. 84. 


B, § 182,12; H. § 681; C. § 406sq.; D. p. 476; J. § 5045q. 

2 Among the verbs which contain the idea of a comparison, 

147 wXeovexrety, according to the usage of later writers (see 
Pape’s Lex.),is connected as a simple transitive only with the 
-Aceusative, after the analogy of many other verbs; see Wahl. 
Hence the Passive wAcoverreioOar (2 Cor. ii. 11), as also in 
the earlier writers (Xen., Dem.) according to B. § 184, 5. 
Respecting diapépesy see above, 5 p. 158; respecting érarzoby, 
-ovc@at, see under rapa § 147, 27 p. 339. 

The Dative with #77dowas in 2 Pet. ii. 19 6 Tus HrrnTas, 

TovT@ Kai SeovAwTas is an instrumental Dat.; but it may also 
be regarded as the Dat. of the Person with a Passive (§ 184, 
2 p. 187), since 7rtdw in later writers (Polyb., Diod.) has 
become'a pure transitive, like SovAdw. 


‘ 
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borepety, -etc Oat, commonly construed with the Genitive, occurs 
once also with dmd, see § 147, 2 p. 822. In the sense cf the Latin 
desum alicut it is joined to the Dative in the Sept. (Neh. ix. 21; Eccl. 
vi. 2), once also to the Acc. in the sense of the impersonal def (Ps. 
xxii. 1 od8é pe Sorepioe), and this is the reading also of some of the 
oldest ss. [Sin. also] in Mark x. 21 (& ce torepet), which reading 
Tdf. has adopted instead of the former aor; on the Acc. of the thing 
(&, rf) see § 131, 10 p. 152. taepéxetv is construed with the 
Gen. in Phil. ii. 8, with the Ace. in iv. 7. meptogevety by its 
chief signification, to have plenty, abundare, (e.g. dptwv, év éAridc) 
belongs to no. 12 above p. 163. The derived signification to surpass, 
superare, it acquires, strictly speaking, only by the addition of paddov 
(Phil. i. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 1, 10), yet it is uniformly used absolutely 
ie. without the Gen. of the object surpassed (respecting Matt. v. 20 
see 20 above, p. 168), for which the periphrasis of wapda with the Acc. 
is used in Eccl. iii. 19, trép in 1 Mace. iii. 30. Of the verbs of 
ruling Baotrevecy is joined most frequently to ért with the Acc., 
Rom. v. 14, etc., more rarely to émt with the Gen. Rev. v. 10; Matt. 
ii. 22 Tdf. [eds: 2,7; ed. 8 om. prep. with Lchm.]. On the other hand, 
dpxetv and Hye movevterv always have the Genitive (as has cod. 
B also [so Sin.] with BactAevew in Matt. ii. 22), and likewise 
hyetoOas, but only with 6 qyovmevos used substantively. Further, 
from the N. T. belong here also kupievetv, xaradvvacrevew, dvOumarevew 
(Acts xviii. 12 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7; but ed. 8 dvOurdrov évros, with Lchm. 
Treg. cod. Sin. etc.], adfevreiv, —all with the Genitive. dpyeoOat 
in the sense of ¢o begin is construed only with dad. 


B. § 132, N. 26; H. of. § 509; C. 2f. $444; D. p. 88; J. § 436 a. 

Since every adjective, participle, verbal adjective, can be 
rendered a substantive by its position in the sentence (not 
merely by the article), it can in such circumstances also be 
construed with the Genitive instead of the constructions, 
casal (or adverbial), which otherwise properly belong to it. 

Examples are frequent: 6 déyamyrds pov in the address éyaryrot pov 
(1 Cor. x. 14 ete.), év yevvyrois yuvoixdv (Matt. xi. 11; Luke vii. 28), 
ot efAoynwevor Tod marpds pov (Matt. xxv. 34), 7d euavrod ... 7d dpav 
odrav ovpdopov (1 Cor. vii. 35 etc.), dvoyos and evvopos Geod (1 Cor. 
ix. 21), kAyrot Inoot Xpicrot (Rom. i. 6), ddaxrot Geod (John vi. 45), 
ovppoppot Tis eixdvos 709 viod (Rom. viii. 29), and likewise also ovpquroe 
rhs dvaordcews Rom. vi. 5 (see deWette). Cf. with these the ex- 
pression Geod (not Oep) ivoraccduevor in Ign. ad Eph. 5. Hence 6 
Séopu0s Inood Xpiorod (Eph. iii. 1 etc.) in brief for, ‘a prisoner for the 
cause of Christ (cf. iv. 1). 

22 


23 


24 
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B. § 182, N. 27; H. § 5870. § 584b.; C. §446b.; D. p. 478; J. § 50789. 
But even when the parts of speech just mentioned retain 


148 their adjectival nature (in connection with substantives there- 


25 


26 


fore) they can be construed with the Genitive so far forth as 
it subjoins the necessary complement of the idea of quality 
incompletely expressed in the adjective, etc. * 

1 Cor. ii. 18 otk & Si8axrots dvOpwrivys codpias Adyows, GAN & 
SiSaxrots wvevparos, 2 Pet. ii. 14 xapdia yeyypvacpévy wAeovegias ([s0 
cod. Sin.], Ree. -ais), Jas. i. 13 eds dreipacros xaxiv not inexperienced 
(that would be dzetpos) in evel, but untempted by evil, — agreeably to 
the parallelism of the passage and the derivation, from the N. T. 
mepatev. Accordingly évoxos is construed either (as commonly) 
with the Dative, Matt. v. 21, 22,2 or with the Genitive, Matt. xxvi. 
66, etc. (so also Herm. Mand. 2); in the same way we have éyyvs 
vwi (for which also éai with the Dat. is used) and rds. But whether 
6s0t0¢ was also connected in this way with the Genitive (like sémilis 


‘in Latin) is doubtful, and rests only on Jobn viii. 55 [so cod. Sin.] 


where Lchm. [so Treg.] has given the preference to ipiv. In Heb. 
iii. 12 xapdla movnpa dmorias, the Gen. is rather to be regarded as 
dependent on the whole expression xapdia aovypd. 


B. § 182, N. 28; ef. D. p.488sq.; J. § 640, Obs. 

To the examples (given in B. note) of a free use of the Genitive with 
verbs (Aodcas zorapolo, etc.) may be added from the N. T.: Bérrew rd 
akpov Tov SaxriAov véaros Luke xvi. 24, cf. Arat. 650, 858, 951 (Lev. 
xiv. 16), cupdwvety Syvapiov (see above 18 p. 164). 


B. § 182, 14; H. §§ 590, 591; C. § 488; D. § 452; J. §§ 522, 523. 
a) Examples of the Genitive in general statements of Time are 
Xeywdvos, vucrds (especially in connection with fyucpa: vuxrods Kal uépas 
and the reverse), pecovukriov, ddexropopwvias (Mark xiii. 35), rod Aourod 


1 Similar is the Genitive xapdias in Acts vii. 51 with @mreplrunro: in cod. Vat. 
after the analogy of other verbals compounded with a privative (Grams. as above). 
But the adjunct «at rots doty immediately following agrees badly with this Genitive. 
The supposition is much more probable that the Vat. reading arose mercly by = 
clerical error from the Dat. Plur. rapdtacs, and accordingly this very old and 
well-attested [by cod. Sin. also] reading deserves decidedly the preference over the 
other (7H xapSla Rec.). On tomiados, &OGos dad see above, 5 p. 158. 

? The construction with e’s which also occurs in this passage (évoxos eis Thy 
yéevvay) hardly rests on a usage of the word @yoxos, nor is a verbal idea (BAnOAvat 
after v. 29, 30; xviii. 9, etc.) to be supplied here outright. It is rather—agreeably 
to the character of the Biblical Greck — a vivid, concrete, circumlocution for 
the Dative (§ 133, 2. 3 p. 172), called out by the concrete term yéevva, in an- 
tithesis to the preceding abstract term kpioe: and the word cuvedpiw used in a 
similar sense. 
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(Gal. vi. 17). But it is never used in definite specificatio.s; hence in 
Matt. xxiv. 20 quite regularly yy yévyroe 9 puy tmdv xeupdvos pyde 
caf Bary, and likewise idiomatically dye... Sis rod caBBarov (see 7 
above, Rem. p. 159). (The Accusative 75 piv od Baroy Luke xxiii. 
56 is used according to § 181, 11 p. 152.) In connection with adjec- 
tives or participles the above described specifications of time pass 
over into the Gen. absol.; as, péoys vucrds, ... Hyuepas Matt. xxv. 6; 
Acts xxvi. 13; ép0pov Badéws Luke xxiv. 1 etc. 

b) The Genitive in general specifications of Place is more 149 
rare,—as in the classics. Here only two examples from Luke can 
be adduced: v.19 yj ebpdvres wotas (sc. 6d00) civevéyxwow ardor, and 
xix. 4 éxedvyns muedAev biepyecOau. 

In both the preceding cases (a. and b.) expressions with prepositions 
most commonly appear, even as the received text adds 64 in both the 
passages just quoted. 


B. § 182, N. 80; H. §5098.; C. § 488; D. §3998.; J. § 436, 1b. 

The word ¢@87s is found construed in Greek fashion (cis @Sov) but 27 
once, Acts ii. 31 Lchm. [Treg.], although even here the important 
authority of codd. Vat. and Sin. (followed by Tdf.) opposes this con- 
struction. Elsewhere the word has directly the signification under- 
world, hell, and is construed accordingly; thus «is adyv Acts ii. 27 
(quotn.), év 7@ adn Luke xvi. 23; wiAat, KAcis ddov, ete. Hence that 
even in the phrase éws gdov (Matt. xi. 23; Luke x. 15) it is not to be 
taken otherwise is plain. 

Remarsg. Very extraordinary for the language of the N. T. would 
be the ellipsis — after the analogy of the above eis adov—of yf in 
Heb. xi. 26 Lehm. trav év Aiytarov Oycaupay, and probably hardly 
to be regarded as anything more than a clerical error of cod. A, (cod. 
Clarom. [Sin. also] omits év, and the Vulg. translates Aegyptiorum.) 


Tue Dative. 
B. § 183; H. § 594; C. § 448; D. §.455; J. § 586. 

As in the general Grammar, we take as the basis of our 
treatment of the Dative the two leading distinctions in the 
same, viz. the Dative of the Person or of the Object af- 
fected (the Dative proper), and the Dative of the Thing 
(the Ablative). 


A. Dative or THE PFRsON OR OF THE OBJECT AFFECTED. 

In this use it coincider in general with the Dative of other | 
languages, and the grammarian, therefore, can conveniently 
pass over all those instances which need no explanation, such 
as b0dvat, mapadodvas, eye Tivi, relOecOan TH dAnOeig, dxodov- 
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@cty te etc., and likewise those in which we, to be sure, 
generally avail ourselves of prepositions, yct the identity of 
which with the examples just given is at once obvious; as, 
GtrodoyetcOai tir to defend oneself before any one Acts xix. 
33 etc., mpodvulav, hv brép tudv Kavydpat Maxeddow to the 
Macedonians 2 Cor. ix. 2, petoacOat avparrois, TH Oe@ Acts 
v. 4, rpocavaraoat Tov Biov iatpois on physicians Luke viii. 43, 
Aaretiy tit to talk to [Germ. zu] one. 

2 As everywhere, so especially in the N. T., for the Dative of | 

150 the Person various periphrases with prepositions are 

substituted: the language bringing to view the manifold in- 
ternal and ideal siynifications of the Case by the more concrete 
terms of relationship, viz. the prepositions, (in English by ‘ to,’ 
‘for,’ ‘towards,’ etc.). Inasmuch as here also the grammarian 
must proceed upon the views set forth § 130, 1 p. 141 and 
§ 182, 2 p. 156, he must restrict himself to exhibiting this 
general usage in those examples which are peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the N. T. ‘ 

3 The most common circumlocutions which are used 
instead of, or in the sense of, the Dative of the object 
affected, are formed by means of the prepositions eis (of 
which a few examples have been already given, § 131, 6 p. 149 
and § 182, 24 p. 170 note), rpos with the Acc. (as in Adyew 
Tiwi and mpos Tuva), weTa with the Gen. (as in Aare Til 
and yerd twos John iv. 26, 27) cvv more rarely év and éwé 
with the Dat. —as will appear from the contents of this entire 
section. 


More peculiar are the periphrases by means of the prepositions 
éricw, tumpocGev, and the Hebraistic évimwov ("25>). Thus we often 
find 67‘ cw instead of the Dative (or the more classic pera Rev. vi. 8; 
xiv. 13) with d«oAovGetv (see Wahl), with which compare Luke xix. 14 
dréctekay mpeoBeiavy éricw avrov, Acts xx. 30 dmoomay twa dricw 
airav (after them i.e. to attract to themselves) and 22 below, p. 1845 
tu mpoober and évdmrcov (karevdmov) : Matt. v.16 (7d fds) Aapdrw 
gumpocbev tév dvOpiruv, xi. 26 obtws éyévero cddoxia gumpocbéy cov, 
xviii. 14 ob« grrw O€Anua eumpoobev rod warpés pov, x. 32, 33; xi. 10; 
xxiii. 14, etc., tpooxweiv (§ 131, 4 p. 147) évebaidy twos Luke iv. 7; 
Rev. xv. 4 (and so the Sept. after the Hebrew: Ps. Ixxxv. 9; Isa. 
Ixvi. 23); further Luke viii. 47 dayyyeAav évdrtov raytds rod aod, 
xv. 10 yiveras yopt evadriov rév dyyéAwy, xxiv. 11 épdyyoay evisriov abray 


(likewise davepwOjvar and the adj. davis, 2 Cor. vii. 12; Heb. iv. 18), 
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Acts vi. 5 fpecev 6 Adyos evdaiov rod wAjGovs-—and in accordance 
with this also the verbals dpeords, eddpecros, drddexros, évwmidv Twos 
1 John iii, 22; Heb. xiii. 21 etc., duwpos, dvéyxAnros xarevioridv Twos 
Eph. i. 4; Col. i. 22 (cf. 14 below, p. 179, and § 184, 3 p. 188) 
Corresponding to kavyaécOar revi above (1 p. 172) we have xavyaobat 
évdriov Tod Oeot 1 Cor. i. 29, to Ovpas pot dvewypevns (2 Cor. ii. 12), 
Ovpay evsmidv cov dvewyp. Rev. iii. 8, to the common dpodoyeiy tivé 
the construction with éumpoodey (7 p. 176) and with évamtov Rev. iii. 
5, ete. 

In all the above passages the Dative might be used just as well, but 
the adverbial periphrasis is more lively, pictorial, and suited to the 
Oriental way of looking at things; hence it is added as a sort of com- 
plement even to a preceding Dative, as Luke i. 75 Aarpevew ai7o... 
évariov avrov. 

REMARK. duaprdvew also, which in the N.T. retains only the 
secondary signification to fail towards one (to sin), ought strictly to 
have been joined to the Dative of the person, as indeed is frequently 
the case in the Sept. (Judg. xi. 27; 2 Chron. xix. 10, ete.); yet 
everywhere the periphrasis with eis appears instead (as frequently 
also even in classic writers, see Pape), Matt. xviii. 21 etc. So in the- 
O. T. also, where too évayriov, évavrt are connected with duaprdvew. 


The constructions, in part very diversified, of the following 154 
verbs, wegtevesv, mwemoOévat, érXmilerv, dporoyelv, 4 
deserve a special and comprehensive exposition, since these 
words as respects their signification also were used often in a 
decidedly different sense after the introduction of the new 
religion from that which they anciently bore. 


TIltuoreverv. Passing over all those passages where it is used in 
the ordinary sense (give credit to, put faith in) and construed as 
usual, we notice its appearance 

1) Absolutely, equivalent to miorw exew (Mark ix. 42 Tdf. [cod. 
Sin.]) ie. trustfully (uy dcaxpévra, cf. Matt. xxi. 21, 22; Jas. i. 6) to 
cleave to the new dispensation of grace with faith in God the Redeemer : 
Mark xvi. 16; Luke viii. 12, 50; John iv. 53, etc.; also in the Passive, 
Rom. x. 10. 

2) With the Dative, and that a) of the Person, which is 
indeed the common construction, but in the majority of cases is applied 
also to this new idea; as, Mwvoel John v. 46, Iwévvy Matt. xxi. 26, 
32; Mark xi. 31 ete, 7@ “Incov Matt. xxvii. 42 Lechm.; John v. 46; 
viii. 31 etc., 7@ méppovri pe John v. 24, rd xupiy Acts v. 14; xviii. 8, 
7@ beg xvi. 34; Rom. iv. 3 (quotn.) ; Tit. iii, 8 ete. ‘The gradual 
transition into the above special N. T. signification is to be explained 
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by the common ellipsis of a clause, as dri «il, el, éoriv Xpurrds ete. 
b) Instead of the Dative of the Person who is believed, frequently 
by metonymy an abstract in the Dative is substituted, as 77 ypady 
kal 7@ Adyw John ii. 22, ypdupacw, pijyacw v. 47, rois yeypappévors 
Acts xxiv. 14, rots épyors (uov) John x. 38, dxoq xii. 88 (quotn.), 
GAnbela 2 Thess. ii. 12, dvépare “Inood 1 John iii. 23. 

3) Exclusively pertaining to the new signification of the 
word is its construction — very frequent, particularly in John— 
with eis reva to believe on (in) any one, and here again a) with 
the Acc. of the Person: Matt. xviii. 6; Mark ix. 42 Lchm.; 
John ii. 11; iii. 16,18 etce.; Acts x. 43 etc.; Rom. x.14; Gal. ii. 16; 
Phil. i. 29; 1 Pet. i. 8—everywhere in reference to’'God or the 
person of Christ; and alternating with the Dative 1 John v. 10; 
b) by metonymy with the Acc. of an abstract— again in John, 
especially «is 76 dvopa “Inood i. 12; ii. 23; iii. 18; 1 John v. 13, also 
eis 70 has John xii. 36, cis tiv paptupiav 1 John v.10. That in this con- 
struction the ellipsis of a clause is, logically considered, no longer 
demanded, is obvious ; hence the word in its new sense, when connected 
with nouns, gradually settled upon this construction. 

4) Far more rare is the construction émé teva, instead of that 
with eds, and in the same sense. Thus ézt rov xvpioy Acts ix. 42; xi. 

17; xvi. 31, cf. xxii. 19; Rom. iv. 5, 24. This use is uncertain in 
the gospels: Matt. xxvii. 42 (cod. B [x Tdf. Treg.]}), John iii. 15 Lehm. 

5) The construction with éwé and the Dative of the Person 
seems to belong more to the O. T.; hence in the quotation from 
Isaiah (xxviii. 16 Alex.) in Rom. ix. 33; x.11; 1 Pet. ii. 6, cf 1 Tim. 
i. 16. Matt. xxvii. 42 Tdf. [ed. 7] is doubtful. The construction 
with ém{ and the Dative of the Thing (Luke xxiv. 25; Rom. iv. 
18) rests upon the Greek use of the preposition émi with the Dat., 
see § 147, 24 p. 336. 

6) The rarest construction is with the preposition év,—unques- 
tionably supported only in Mark i. 15, and there with the Dat. of the 
thing: év r@ edayyeAiw. Respecting its force (whether to believe in 
..-, trust in..., believe through, by virtue of, the gospel) inter- 

{52 preters differ ; and it is the more difficult to arrive at anything certain 
on this point, as in the other passage (John iii. 15) the mss. and 
editors also disagree (Lchm. éa’ airdy [N eis], Tdf. [Treg.] é airg). 
The Seventy, in accordance with the Hebr. original (cf. Gesen. under 
yox Hiphil, and Fritzsche on Mark p. 26), employ the construction & 
vwt frequently in the sense ‘to trust in,’ e.g. Jer. xii. 6; Ps. lxxvii. 22; 
1 Sam. xxvii. 12 Alex. 

The (Pauline) formula mords év xupiv, év Xpiotd “Inood (Eph. i. 1; 
Col. i. 2, etc.) did not originate in the verbal construction, cf. 5 and 
6 p. 175. 
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7) The construction with the object-Accusative (of the thing) 
in the sense ‘to believe something, as éoyov Acts xiii. 41 ([so cod. 
Sin.]; Grsb. 6), mdvra 1 Cor. xiii. 7, éydayv 1 John iv. 16 (hence in 
the Passive: 16 papripiov tudv 2 Thess. i. 10, cf. 1 Tim. iii. 16). 
Further, the Acc. of the object with mucrevew in the sense of to entrust, 
coxfide, as aitov or éavrov rit John ii. 24, and the allied construction 
of the Acc. with the Passive (aicrevoual rt, see § 134, 7 p. 189) find 
their basis in the ordinary Greek usage. 

TerovOévae to trust admits in the main of the same constructions, 
being joined 1) with the Dative, as in Greek writers, e.g. éavrd, 
Seopots, traxon, 2 Cor. x.7; Phil. i.14; Philem.21; 2) with eis, 
but only once, e’s duds Gal. v. 10; 3) with éaé and the Ace. of 
the Person, Matt. xxvii. 43 Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.]; 2 Cor. ii. 3; 
2 Thess. ili. 4; 4) with éré and the Dative, —and that both of 
the person, Luke xviii. 9; 2 Cor.i.9; Heb. ii. 13 (quotn.), doubtfully 
in Matt. xxvii. 43 (B), and also of the thing, Luke xi. 22 Epes ; 
Mark x. 24 (xpjyacw). 

In the phrase wen. év reve the expression with éy, if a personal 
Dative follows, is more an abverbial adjunct designating the ground 
of the trust; hence it is commonly connected with one of the above 
constructions or with a clause introduced by 67, as Gal. v. 10; 
2 Thess. iii. 4; Phil. ii. 24 (év xvpiw), cf. 6 below and 23 p. 185. But 
it is otherwise with the Dative of the thing, as rerouévar év capi Phil. 
iii. 3, 4 (a periphrasis for the Dative above: to trust in the flesh ; cf. 21 
and 22 p. 183). 

"Edaiecv to hope, in the earlier Greek prose uniformly prefers, 
with the exception of the object-Accusative(dya6d Xen. BovAnow Thue., 
also ri zapd. rwos Dem.), the verbal construction (with the Infin. etc.). 
The connection with the Dative in Thuc. 3. 97 rq riyy éAricas (but 
in the following clause with 6r, where r’xy is the subject) gives 
éArioas the sense of wreroJuws, trusting fortune, parallel to the pre- 
ceding rovrows metofeis —a sense in which éArida éyew also is often 
construed by the Greeks with év and éri with the Dat. On the other 
hand, as early as in the Sept., where the Hebr. words bn, non, and 
moa are generally all translated by éAmi€ew, the construction with 
nouns has become by far the predominant one, in fact almost the only 
one in use, and from thence passed also into N. T. usage. The con- 
struction most current in the Sept. (in consequance of the above 
Tlebrew verbs being joined with >x and >y) is wit1 éaé— both with 
persons and abstract terms — and likewise also ir the N. T.; that is 
to say, 1) with éwé and the Accusative, frequent in the O. T., 
in the N. T. indubitably only in 1 Tim. v. 5; 1 Pet. i. 13 (iii. 5); 
but 2) most commonly with éwé and the Dative, Rom. xv. 12 
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158 (quotn.), 1 Tim. iv. 10; vi. 17, cf. 1 John iii. 3; 3) with eés (rare 
in the Sept. e.g. Isa. li. 5), as e’s 8v John v. 45; 2 Cor. i. 10, eis Oedv 
1 Pet. iii. 5, cf. i. 21 also Acts xxiv. 15 édmida eywv eis Ody (but with 
Ace. and Infin. following); 4) with éy (likewise rare in the Sept., 
Ps. xxxii. 21; 2 Kings xviii. 5, since there the Hebr. 3 also is com- 
monly rendered by émi, e.g. with nom in Ps. v. 12; vii. 2; xxv. 20, 
etc.), 1 Cor. xv. 19. Respecting Phil. ii. 19 (éAm. ev xupiw followed 
by the Acc. and Infin.) cf. the similar use in 5 p. 175 and 23 p. 185. 

Only in one passage (Matt. xii. 21) does it appear with the simple 
Dative, and that, strange to say, a quotation from the O. T. (Isa. 
xlii. 4), where the Sept., which Matt. seems to follow here, gives the 
common construction él 7@ évéuert. Fritzsche and others have 
therefore taken offence at this Dative; on account, however, of the 
almost unanimous authority [Sin. also] in its favor, it is retained by 
the editors, and must be explained by the analogy of the construction 
merolevar twit. Of the remaining constructions those with év and ézi 
with the Dative adhere most closely to classic usage, those with eis 
and émi with the Accusative belong exclusively to the later (biblical) 
Greek. 

7 ‘Opodoyety is connected 1) in the signification to confess, as 
commonly, with the Dative of the person and Accusative of the thing, 
as Matt. vii. 23; Acts xxiv. 14, etc. 2) in the signification to praise 
(equiv. to WdAdAev) duodroyetv, commonly efopodroyeicOat, is likewise 
connected with the Dative of the person or of the personified object 
(évépare) ; but the use is borrowed from the Sept. where the Hiphil 
min is regularly translated thus; hence in the quotations from the 
O. T. in Rom. xiv. 11; xv. 9, cf Heb. xiii. 15; Matt. xi. 25; Luke 
ae D1: 3) in connection with the Accusative of the person 
Jesus (Rom. x. 9; 1 John ii. 23) it acquires the specific N. T. sig- 
nification to confess Jesus (as Redeemer, etc.), and the expression is 
then to be taken, in analogy with muorevew rwvi above, as an abbreviated 
clause (with a participle), such as appears in full in 1 John iv. 2 
Sporoyelv “Inooty Xpiorov év capkl édydvOdra, 2 John 7. The change 
into the Passive occurs Rom. x. 10. 4) The construction with 
év reve in the same sense is peculiar to Matthew and Luke; as, 
Matt. x. 32 é& euol (Vulg. me), év aird (Vulg. eum D airév), Luke 
xii. 8. But this is not a Hebraism, see Fritzsche ad Matt. p. 386. 
5) The person before whom as witness, or in whose presence, the 
confession is given, is expressed by means of the preposition Zu po- 
a@ev in the last two passages quoted, by évdavov in Rev. iii. 5. 
Cf. above, 3 p. 173. 


1 Hence the Apocalypse connects even aivety with the Dative (xix. 5) 
according to a less common usage of the Sept. (Jer. xx. 13; 1 Chron, xvi. 36 
2 Chron. xx. 19, etc.). 
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B. § 183, 2a and b; H. § 602; C. § 450; D. p. 480; J. §§ 602. 601. 

With all verbs (both simple and compound) whose tignifica- 
tion can be traced back to the idea of union or approach 
in a friendly or a hostile sense, manifold periphrases by 
means of prepositions make their appearance, as elsewhere, 
instead of the Dative. 


Thus for example we have pdxecOa, Siaxpiver Oar, Siareyer Ban, dusdrety 
revi and rpds Teva, pryview peta Tivos and év tTivi, modeuelv 
peta twos, kpiverOar (to contend) rivi and wera twos Matt. v. 40; 
1 Cor. vi. 6; with other verbs there is no circumlocution, as émuribe- 
vGa1, mpoo€exev, katahddrrewv, SiadAdTTecOai Tivi, etc. Notice, in par- 
ticular, with the Dative: diaxareddyyeoOai tu by controversy to convince 
Acts xviii. 28; érepoduyotvres daioros in a peculiar sense, see the 
lexicons ; yapnOjvat (of the woman, p. 55) rwi after the Latin nudere, 
1 Cor. vii. 89; Mark x. 12 Tdf. [ed. 7]. Respecting mpocéyew dad 
see § 147, 3 p. 323. 


B. § 133, 2¢.d.; H. § 605; C. § 452; D. p. 489 Obs.; J. § 589. 

Among verbs (mostly compounded with a'preposition) of exhort- 
ing and requesting the following deviate from the usual construc- 
tion: mapatvetv with the Acc. Acts xxvii. 22; evxyeoOai ru and 
mpos tia (2 Cor. xiii. 7); catapa&o Oar with the Acc. Mark xi. 21; 
[Luke vi. 28 Lehm. Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.]; Jas. iii. 9, with the Dative 


Luke vi. 28 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]. Among those of censuring and: 


reproaching évecdéZecy has uniformly the Acc., both of the per- 
son and of the thing, Matt. v. 11 etc.; hence in the Passive, 1 Pet. iv. 
14; éyxadety tui and xard twos (Rom. viii. 33), — the thing 
always with epi and the Gen. Acts xxiii. 29; xxvi. 2 (according to 
§ 147, 80 p. 841), xxvi. 7; in xix. 40 also ordoews, as the following 
article rs shows, still depends on zepé (cf. 18 below, p. 181);  wép- 
geo Oat with the Acc., Heb. viii. 8 (where, however, according to 
Bleek the reading airois and the connection of the same with Adye are 
to be preferred). Other verbs, as éuBpimdoOou, émeriugy, are uniformly 
construed only with the Dative. 


B. §183, 2f. and N.4; H. § 608; C. § 451; D. p. 490; J. § 594. 

An example of the Dative with 6 airdés is found in 1 Cor. xi. 5. 
Of the brachylogy already mentioned (§ 132, 20 p. 167 sq.) and 
peculiar to the ancient languages — (comparison with the whole 
instead of the part)— see several examples in the Apocalypse: ix. 10 
zyovow ovpas dpolas oKopméots, xiii. 11 Képara do duo dpviw. Sim- 
ilar is Jude 7 and the construction with ioérysos 2 Pet.i.1. In asolitary 
instance, in a quotation, as with the Nominative is loosely used with 


épuovoty instead of the Dative, Rom. ix. 29 (after the Sept., not the Heb.). 
28 . 
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Tue Dativus Commopi anp Retarep Darives. 
B. § 183, 2¢.; H. § 697; ©. § 453; D. § 458; J. § 595 sqq. 

To the Dative known under the designation Dativus 
commodi et incommodi, many and in part very peculiar 
constructions and phrases with the Dative may be referred. 

Thus paprupetv rue means to give testimony in one’s favor, as 
Luke iv. 22, etc.; by metonymy it is construed also with the Dative 
of the thing, as 77 dAnGeia John v. 33 cf. Luke xi. 48 etc., for which 
also the circumlocution with zepé and the Gen. is often used. On the 
other hand we find xarapaprupely tiv ds according to § 132, 16 p. 165. 
Notice further Matt. xiii. 14 dvawAnpotra: airots } mpopyreia rod 
“Hoatov,! 1 Cor. vii. 28 OAtbw tH capKt eovow, 2 Cor. ii. 13 od 
eoxynxa dveow 7G mvevparTi pov (not equiv. to év 7H capki, év Ta 
avevpart), 2 Cor. ii. 1 expiva éwaura@, etc. 

In this way is to be explained the use of the Dative in 
various connections which is especially characteristic of the 
Apostle Paul, and rests on profound views of language. 


Thus, after the analogy of the common phrase (jv Td Ged, Kupia 
(Rom. vi. 10, 11; xiv. 8; éav7d xiv. 7; 2 Cor. v. 15), the expression 
droGavety revi in the same passages is formed; and this verb is 
used by metonymy with the Dat. of the abstract, 77 dyapria Rom. vi. 
2, 10, 11, 76 vopw Gal. ii. 19 cf. Rom. vii. 4. In the same way in 
the 1st of Peter (ii. 24) in contrast with 77 dixaoovvy fy the word 
aroyevéoOas alsc, which according to its composition ought to 
have the Genitive, is construed with the Dative tats duoprias. Paul 
connects the same view with other predicates in order to express 
the ideal reference of an ordinary and every-day act to God or any 
individual, or even to a (substituted) abstract term; see the entire 
argument in Rom. xiv. 4-8, where, besides the verbs above-named, 
also poveiv, éofiew, ok éoOiew, oryxew,? timrew stand in the same 
construction, In Gal. v. 1 rH éAevOepia (9) Has Xpioros HArcvhé 


1 By comparison with this passage the Dative in Luke xviii. 31 is explained 
most satisfactorily, reAcoOhoerar mavta Td yeypappyéva dd TaY TpopnTay TE VIG 
707 avOpdrov ; here the Dative depends on both predicates by virtue of the oxjua 
Gd xowod (as in § 132, 9 p. 160 the Accusative with émaaséc0a), although ex- 
ternally it belongs rather to the former (reAco@foerat)s The simple resolution of 
the Dative into wep) rod viod is thoroughly unphilological, and the Vulgate’s 
translation (de filio) according to the above exposition is only to be defended 
in a general way. The Dative if referred to yeypayuéva alone, must at least 
have been preceded by émi, as in John xii. 16. [Yet cf. 3 Mace. vi. 41.] 

2 In 2 Cor. i. 24 (7H yap mlore: éorhxare) the assumption of this Dat. would 


, impart to the passage too high an oratorical coloring. It is more probable that 


7h wlore: here is to be taken in the sense of the phrase orfxew év TH mlare which 
elsewhere occurs (1 Cor. xvi. 13), see Meyer and 19 below, p. 182. 
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pwcev etc. 7H édevOepia is according to both readings equally to le 
taken as a Dat. com. (see especially Meyer pp. 256, 259). The Dative 
in Rom. vi. 20 éhevOepor ire 7H Stexatocgvry is peculiar and hard to 
reproduce ; it is called out by the parallelism of SovAwfévres 7G Ded 
in vs. 22 (and to be rendered perhaps towards, in relation to, but not 


Srom). 
B. § 183, N.5; H. § 599; C. §462e.; D. § 459; J. § 600, 2 

The softer Dat. com., commonly designated by the gram- 13 
marians the Dativus ethicus, is not a mere peculiarity of 
the earlier language, but a genuine product of the. language 
of the people, whence it has found its way so frequently into 
the poems of Homer, the writings of Herodotus, Plato, etc. 
Accordingly the assumption of such a Dative in the N. T. is 
quite in accordance with the genius of its language. Cf. the 
note on § 129 a, 5 p. 140. 

Here belong: Rev. ii. 16 épyopad oot raxd kal rodkeunow pet aitav, 
5 épxopal cot xal Kwyjow rHv Avyviav;) probably also 1 John v. 16 if, 156 
according to § 129, 14 note p. 133, we assume 6 eds as subject for 
ddoe and refer ai7@ as Dat. eth. to the person airyoas; and, according 
to many interpreters, also the critically and hermeneutically difficult 
passage Heb. iv. 2 (according to the more ancient reading [so x] — 
réceived also by Tdf.[eds. 2,7,8]— pa ovyxexpauevos tH mioret tots dKxov- 
cacw i.e. the word which in the hearers was not mixed with faith, see 
Mey. [i.e. Liinemann] in loc. On the other hand, for Lchm.’s reading 
[so Treg.] see Bleek II. p. 501 sqq.). Simpler and easily intelligible 
is the Dat. in John vi. 13 & érepiocevoay rots BeBpwxdow. Finally, the 
Dative in dtotdéacOai rive to dismiss any one, bid him farewell, 
literally to withdraw one’s self for one; this phrase is quite un-Attic, 
in fact solecistic (épvAov wavy Phryn.), and first made its appearance 
in the Alexandrian age (Josephus, Philo), but later became pretty 
general: Mark vi. 46; Luke ix. 61, etc. 


B. §183, N.7; H. § 601; C. § 462; D. § 459; J. § 600, 1. 
Also of the Dative of subjective judgment—closely re- tf 
lated to the preceding — there are several unquestionable examples: 
in particular, Acts vii. 20 fv doretos ro Ged (in the sight of God), 
2 Cor. x. 4 érda duvard 7G Ge@ (Luth. mdchtig vor Gott, [A.V. mirg. 
to God |); 2 Pet. iii. 14 is doubtful (see § 1384, 2 p. 187). From the 


1 DeWette differently, — taking co: in the sense of to thee. But the appeal to 
few revi Plut. Aem. Paul. 16 is not in point, since there the Dative depends on 
the expression fixe wnvtwv. In Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 2.14 few rit has quite 
another sense, and in Matt. xxi. 5 (Zech. ix. 9) vo: is a literal translation of the 
Hebr. Te [This note, as respects de Wette, seems to be founded ina mistake.] 


5 
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O. T. cf. Jonah iii. 3 rods peyddy 7G eg. But it corresponds more 
with N. T. usage (cf. 3 above p. 172) to periphrase this Dative by 
means of a preposition, and none was better suited to this purpose 
than éveacov (Hebr. "38>, Eng. before i.e. in the sight of) eg. 
dixatos, Pdelvypa evwomiov Tod Heod, wéyas évasrtov kupiov (Luke i. 6 Lchm. 
15; xvi. 15; Acts iv. 19, etc.), woAvredes éveimiov Geod 1 Pet. iii. 4 (cf. 
the analogous use of évwmov with the so-called Dativus Passivi § 134, 
3 p. 188), as well as évavri, évavréov, which is often interchanged 
with évdmoy in the various readings, Acts viii. 21; Luke i. 6 Tdft 
[Treg.], xxiv. 19, and the compound karevdmeor see 3 p. 173. 


B. § 183, 2h.; H. §595d.; C. §§ 454.¢. 4640.; J. § 588. 

Some relics of the construction (formerly pretty extended, and 
called by the old grammarians oxjja KoAodavor) of the Dative in 
immediate dependence upon substantives, particularly those 
whose stem-verb permits the same construction (as Bporots dorijp Aesch.* 
have been preserved in 2 Cor. ix. 11,12 (where in both cases 7@ Oe@ is 
best made to depend on e’xapicria), and in 2 Cor. xi. 28 Lehm. [Treg. 
Tdf.] according to the reading émicracis wou Respecting the signi- 
fication of this expression interpreters differ. If the Dative is genuine 
(which, according to the authorities [N* also] and the rendering of 
cod. Claromont. in me, is haidly to be doubted) éricracis cannot sig- 


‘nify attention, because then the Dative would not stand in the relation 


of verbal regimen to the substantive. The most probable assump- 
tion is that as drécracis (from ddpictacbal twos) signifies defection, 
so éricracis (from épicracOai rw) signifies accession, uprising (Acts 
xxiv. 12), and éricracis pot denotes concourse, thronging, to me 
(érioracts occurs in the sense of thronging also in App. B.C. 4, 129), 
more precisely my being encompassed, beleaguered, and the detention 
caused thereby, with which the Dative is as necessary as the Gen. is 
with drdcracts, ddicracba. Cf. Riickert in loc. The Dative with 


157 participles and adjectives used substantively is still more plainly an 


16 


effect of the verbal power of both these parts of speech, and needs no 
further confirmation by means of examples. 


B. § 133, 3and N. 10; H. § 605; C. §699f. g.; J. § 622, Obs. 1; § 628, Obs. 4; § 635, Obs, 

That compound verbs, particularly those compounded with 
avy, év, éxi, are joined to the Dative, see § 147, 33 p. 844. In John 
ix 6 éréxpicey adrod Tov wyAdv emi rods dfGadpovs the Genitive indeed 
seems to depend on ézéxpiev (accordiig to B even on éré6nxev), 
somewhat after the analogy, therefore, of verbs of touching. This 
however is not the case; on the contrary, the Gen. adrod (cf. vs. 13) 
is to be connected by Hyperbaton with é¢Oadpovs, and the addition 
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Tov tupdod to be expunged, with Lchm. Tdf [Treg.]. See more ex- 
amples of the sort from the classics in B. § 133, N. 10 and from the 
N. T. in the section on Hyperbaton § 151, 13 sqq. pp. 387sqq. 


B. Dative or tHe THING (INSTRUMENT, ETC.). 
B. $183, 4; H. § 6068q.; C. § 465 8q.; D. § 457; J. § 607 sq. 

That the Dative of the Thing comprises most of the relations 17 
of the Latin Ablative does not need to be shown at length. 
But the language of the N.T. departs a little from the ordinary 
usage in that the preposition év is prefixed to this Dative 
with uncommon frequency.?, Although a similar use is here 
and there to be found even in Greek writers also (see the 
grammars under év), yet this N. T. peculiarity is hardly an 
extension of those isolated instances in the classics, but mani- 
festly a resuit of the frequent occurrence of the preposition in 
the Sept. (after the example of the Hebr. 3), as is apparent from 
countless examples from the Old T.and New, see 19 p. 182. 
And in general, through the influence of the Oriental manner 
of expression, both the compass and contents of the signification 
of this preposition. became essentially modified, see § 147, 9 sq. 
p. 828 sq. 


B. $133, 4a.; H. § 607a.; C. §466b.; D. p. 491; J. § 591, Obs. 2. 

With xpijoGa., elsewhere in the N. T. always construed with the {§ 
Dative, the Accusative is given to us by the oldest mss. [Sin. also] in 
one passage, 1 Cor. vii. 31 of xpdyevor Tov Koo pov os pH KaTAXpw- 
pevot. The instance is so isolated that recent editors were the first to 
venture to put it in the text. The construction is indeed an erroneous 
one (the appeal to Xen. Ages. 11, 11 is inadmissible as the Acc. there 
was set aside long ago, and still less ought we to argue back from the 
usage of later Byzantines), but finds its apology in the use of the 
compound xataxpjoat with the Acc. by later writers, as Lucian, and 158 
Plutarch (see Steph. Thes. sub voce), so that the Acc. in the above 
passage is governed to a certain extent dmo xowod (§ 132, 9 p. 160; 
133, 11 note! p. 178) by the xaraxpépevor also immediately following ; 
see another example of such retro-action in 9 above, p. 177 (Acts xix. 


1 The phrase rod rupAod, taken up again by Tdf. in his [7th] edition of 1859, 
has, been expunged once more in his [8th] edition of 1869 (after cod. Sin.). 

2 Many, particularly of the earlier commentators, believed thcrefore that év was 
a sort of sign of the Dative in the N.T., and was added even to u personal 
Dative without altering the sense. [he error of such a view Winer 217 (204) has 
sufficiently shown by examples. 
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40). Certainly native Greek writers would hardly have allowed 
themselves to employ constructions of the sort. 

Examples of the addition of év to the instrumental Dative, 
where the Greeks decidedly would have used the simple Dative only, 
are the following: év rim dduoOjoero. (Matt. v. 13), ev O pérpy perpeire 
(Matt. vii. 2), dyardv év 6dy 7H Kapila etc. (in Matt. xxii. 37 closely 
after the Hebr., cf. the parallel: passage Mark xii. 30), karamareiv év 
tots Tooty (Matt. vii. 6), doxreivew ev paxaipy (Rev. xiti. 10), droAgoOar 
ev paxaipy (Matt. xxvi. 52), duaddpew ev Sdfy (1 Cor. xv. 41), ete. 
Further, examples where éy is alternately used and omitted, often 
close together, are tyaivey év rH wiore (Tit. i. 18) and ry mioret 
(ii. 2) cf. 12 above, note’ p. 178, év 7G orduare and ordpare opodoyelv, 
év TH Kapdia and 7H Kapdig. mucrevetv (Rom. x. 9 etc. where, however, 
the change from the Act. to the Pass. construction has, perhaps, not 
been without influence), Borrifew vdart (Luke iii. 16 ete.) and év vdare 
(not in water, Matt. iii. 11 etc.), B. év wvedpart, B. év mupi (e.g. Acts i. 5 
Twdvyns éBarricey vOart, Speis S¢ ev mvevpar. BarricPyocecOe), etc. 
That é& can stand even with Persons so far forth as they serve as 
the means of an action, see § 147, 10 p. 329) 

Remark. Otherwise, when Persons are the means, da with the 
Gen. is employed as usual. As a special-peculiarity, however, is to be 
noticed the Hebraistic periphrasis for it (which really is not rare) by 
means of the Substantive xeép, and that both in the form 614 
xetpds (423), even with a Gen. Plur. following, and also 814 yeupav: 
e.g. Mark vi. 2 duvdpets ai did xetpGv adrod ywopevar, Acts ii. 23 ba 
xetpds dvdpwv, xi. 30 bia yetpds BapvdBa kal ZavAov, xiv. 3; xix. 11 ete.; 
rarely év xeupé, Gal. iii. 19 — (this is frequent in the Sept., as Gen. 
XXxvili. 20 etc.). 

Many other periphrases expressive of simple relations are formed 
with the word yep after Hebrew precedent; for example, of the 
Dative with rapadiddvar by means of cis xetpas ("I ds), Matt. xxvi. 
45; Mark ix. 81 etce.; é« yetpds (42) is used with verbs of separa- 
tion, liberation, instead of the Gen. or the simple é«, John x. 39 
efpdOev éx THES xetpos avrdv, Acts xii. 11; Rev. xix. 2 é&edienoev 7d 
aia ex xeipos aitys (like 2 Kings ix. 7; 1 Sam. xxiv. 16 ete.) for 
which in Rev. vi. 10 we have merely ékdiels ee t&v KatotKoivrwy (cf. 
xviii. 20; Luke xi. 50, 51), and civ xeupé, as Acts vii. 85 dyyédou 


1 By this addition of éy to the instrumental Dat. it is possible for the language 
of the N. T. to make instrumental limitations depend, without w participle, im 
mediately upon substantives. Several instances of the sort have already been 
treated of § 125, 2 p. 92 and 11 p. 96,— instances some of which indeed have 
their foundation in the analogy of ordinary Greek usage, but some are destitute 
of such analogy, and belong t¢ the peculiar language of the N. T. 
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by the hand, under the protection, of an angel. All these phrases, like 

the trope yelp xupiov (Acts xi. 21), plainly bear an Oriental stamp, and 

are not to be identified with isolated, analogous (poetic), modes of 

expression in Greek authors. Cf. in general Gesen. under ‘. 159 
With the idea of speaking, instead of yep the term oréya is sub- 

stituted, hence 614 ordparos Acts i. 16; iv. 25, etc.; also with a 

Plural following, iii. 18, 21 (and likewise in the Sept., 2 Chron. xxxvi. 

21, etc.). See more respecting these and similar periphrases under 

prepositions § 146, 1 p. 319. 


B. § 183, 4b.; H. § 608sq.; C. § 467; D. p. 4878q.; J. § 603. 


The Dative of the mode or manner (ablativus modi), as 2 
well as the Dative of complement and closer limitation 
(in which case it often takes the place of the similarly used 
Accusative in Greek writers, see § 131, 9 p. 152), is only a 
phase of the foregoing Dative; as, tazrewds 7H Kapdig, Bpadvs 
Th Kapdig, advvaros Tots Toaiv, TepiTéuverOar TH Oex after the 
custom (Acts xv. 1), mpodyteve TH oO dvouare by virtue of 
(by) thy name (Matt. vii. 22). In its stead we frequently find 
of course, as in Greek authors, periphrases by means of such 
prepositions as card, dvd, év; and in particular, with év 
many adverbial expressions of mode and manner are formed — 
likewise after Greek precedent; as, év dAnGeia, év mapaB8ory, 
év mpaiitnte, év méper, év Taye, etc. On all these, as well as 
respecting the common construction zroseiy Tt év dvd wart TLVOS, 
see § 147,10 p. 329; and respecting épyeoOat, rropeverOau év in 
particular, the following paragraph under b). 

As an extension of this Dative, mention may here be made 23 
of two genuine biblical uses of this case, which, since they are 
manifestly indebted to Oriental phraseology for their origin, 
must have appeared more or less alien to the Greek idiom: 


a) The Hebrew usage of subjoining to a finite verb the form of the 
Tafin. absolute (mv27 mia, etc.) to strengthen the verbal idea in divers 
aspects (see Gesen. Lehrg. p. 7788q. [Gr. § 128, 3]) is commonly 
translated in the Sept. by the Dative of the abstract derived 
from the verb (or even by the Participle of the same verb, on 
which see § 144, 30 p. 318) ; as, dianaprupla pepapripyras Gen. xliii. 2, 
érifupia erPupjoeas xxxi. 30, Oavdrw dmobaveicbe ii. 17, pOopa pOa- 
pyoerat Isa. xxiv. 8, cAavOug exhavoey xxx. 19, idoerar idoe xix. 22, 
éxoq axotoere vi. 9, xdpyre xapd Ixvi. 10, dpy apOjoerot Jer. xxxi. 
(xlviii.) 9, pvyp epuyov xxvi. (xlvi.) 5, kaxig kaxoroujoere 1 Sam. xii. 25, 
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and many others. Analogous expressions, in part new formations, 
are found in the N. T.: dkog dxovew Matt. xiii. 14 (quotn.), émcOupetv 
érOunia Luke xxii. 15, yapa xatpew John iii. 29 (but with a limiting 
adjective added in Greek fashion éxydpyoav xapav peyadnv Matt. ii. 10), 
dey dmedetv Acts iv. 17 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7], mapayyedia mapyyyethapev 
v. 28, dvaOéwart dveOeuaricapey xxiii. 14 (Deut. xiii. 15; xx. 17), 
mpogevyy mpoonvéaro Jas. v.17. Similarly Oavdrw reAevtdérw Mark vii. 
10 (quotn.), dwoxreivat év Oavarw Rev. ii. 23; vi. 8. That this usage, 
notwithstanding the various similar phrases from earlier and. later 
writers which Lobeck, Parall. p. 523sqq., adduces (yayw yeyaunkws 

160 Dem., dice wépuxey Hippocr., wadig mailew Plut., also guyy epuyov 
Plat., in Latin occidione oecidere), is not an outgrowth of Greek 
phraseology, but solely derived from the Hebrew (or Alexandrian) 
idiom, this same scholar shows clearly and convincingly by a compari- 
son of examples on both sides. 

b) Not less peculiar is the Dative which is subjoined to verbs 
of going (mopevecOa, orotxelv, mepuareiv), when taken tropically 
(cf. our walk), to designate the way i.e. the manner of walk. So 
in particular with 689, édo%s (after the Hebr., see Gesen. under 79), 
which is used indeed in the O. T. in the proper sense (1 Sam. xv. 20), 
but often enough also in the figurative (Ps. lxxx. 14; Tob. iv. 5), in 
the N. T. Acts xiv. 16 clacev wopevecbas trois 68o%s adrav, Jude 11 rq 
686 tov Kaiv éropevOnoav; 650 mopeverOar is often found also in 
Hermas. Analogous is orovyeiv iyveow in Rom. iv. 12. After the 
same model many other constructions are formed, instead of 68ds 
some other abstract term being added in the Dative, e.g. repurarety 
rots Geow to walk in, after, the customs Acts xxi. 21, rvevpart Gal. v. 
16, wopeverOat 7G PdBw Tod kupiov Acts ix. 31, ef Couey wvevpart, mvei- 
part kal orotyGpev Gal. v. 25, xavow vi. 16, also merely 7@ air@ se. 
xavéve (see the various readings) Phil. iii. 16. 

That in this case also, instead of the simple Dative periphrases 
with prepositions appear, follows as a matter of course after all 
that has been said above ;— particularly with év and xara, as év dydrn, 
év ddnbeia, kara aydrny, cdpka, avOpwrov wopeverOau etc., see the Lex. 
Ozicw also (see 3 above, p. 172) belongs here in the two parallel 
passages 2 Pet. ii. 10; Jude 7 émicw capxds mopevdpevor, dre Boicat, 
literally to walk after the flesh (the lusts), Germ. dem Eleische nach- 
gehen. The familiar Hebrew formula of adieu (1 Sam. i. 17 
etc.) runs in Greek either wopevov, vraye eis cipyvyv or év eloyvy (Mark 
v. 84; Luke vii. 50; Acts xvi. 36 etc.), differing in conception but 
not in sense. The phrase épyecOau év dvduart kvpiov (Matt. xxi. 9} 
is also quoted from the O. T. 
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B, § 133, 4c.; H. §611; C. § 456sq.; D. p.491; J. § 607. 

Among verbs expressing emotion, the verb dyahkAraa Ga (see 
p. 51) to rejoice, which did not come into use till the time of the 
Sept., has acquired especial currency in the Bible: sometimes, as in 
the Sept., with év; sometimes with éi and the Dat. Further, the 
verb eddoxety to be well pleased, used also by later profane writers 
’ (Polyb. Diod.), is employed again most commonly with éy (rarely eis 
2 Pet. i. 17) after Alexandrian precedent; also with the simple Acc. 
of the thing, Heb. x. 6, 8 éAoxavrdépata ... odk qvddxnoas (for which 
in Ps. xxxix. 7 the Alex. text reads é{qryocas). Whether it was also 
joined to the Acc. of the person (Gen. xxxiii. 10) is doubtful; in 
Matt. xii. 18 Tdf. in ed. 7 [so 8] has returned to the original and 
better attested reading cis 6v [x* B dv]. The verb xavxao6ae to 
boast is especially used by Paul, — most frequently again with & 
(Jer. ix. 23), also with éif and the Dat. (Ps. v. 12) and with the Acc. 
of the thing, see Wahl; on the other hand, the Gen. with xataxav- 
xacGar (Rom. xi. 18) is to be explained by the altered signification 
of the verb, after the analogy of the syntactical use of xaradpoveiy, 
karayeAgy (§ 1382, 15 p. 165). HevileoGat (Luther, sich befremden 
lassen, [A.V. think strange) is used with the simple Dative and with 
év, 1 Pet. iv. 4, 12. Among other more common verbs Javpdeus 
is no longer, as in the classics, joined to the Genitive, but most com- 
monly, yet quite idiomatically, to éwé with the Dat. {not to év, on Luke 
i. 21 see below § 140, 9 p. 263), wepé with the Gen. Luke ii. 18, in 
a peculiar, pregnant, sense to dzicw Rev. xiii. 8; moreover it it 
several times used with the simple Accusative — not only of the thing 
(7d yeyovds, 7 dpaya), but also once of the person Luke vii. ¥. 
Evapeoretvy and -cicfa (only in the Ep. to the Heb.) is used 
with the simple Dative. XKaiépeev commonly with éré and we 
Dative, sometimes also with év (Luke x. 20; Phil. i. 18; Col. i. “4). 
But in the Pauline phrase yaipew év kvpiw the words év xupiw (as 
above in 5 p..175) are an adverbial adjunct designating the mode or 
nature of the joy; hence e.g. in Phil. iv. 10 the object of the joy is 
added in a clause with 6dr. So with the substantive, yapa év rvevpare 
dyio Rom. xiv. 17 (cf. § 125, 11 p. 96). On the diversified construc- 
tions of the other verbs of emotion, such as paxpobupely, edppaiverdau, 
‘épyile Oat, AvTeicbau, cvAduTEio Hau, exmAjrrerOar, pepysvay, etc., see the 
lexicons. 

Remark. To set up a special class (as is often done) undc+ the 
title Dative of the end (consilii) is unnecessary either in reverence 
to general or to N. T. usage, since all the examples brought ‘er 
this head may be referred to the idea of the preceding Dative (ru tive, 
occasion, propter’ not causa), — whether such a Dative stanés \7ith 
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strict Passives (Rom. xi. 20 propter infidiam, Gal. vi. 12 propter 
crucem), or sometimes elliptically with Active or Neuter verbs a 
Passive idea being supplied (cf. the Lat. metu, odio, studio for propter 
metum, etc., Zumpt § 454); as, Rom. iv. 20 od dtexpiOy 7H amotio, 
1 Cor. viii. 7 rweés St rH cuverdyoet... écGiovow, 2 Cor. 1.15 ratty ri 
meroOynoe. €Bovrcuny édOetv. 


B, § 183, 4c. note; ©. § 472e.; J. §§ 495. 607. 

2 To the examples adduced from Greek authors of verbs whose idea 
is capable of such varied reference that they can be construed with 
all three cases, may be added from the N. T. the verb peptpvar: 
according to 11 p. 178 it is construed with the Dative (77 yxy, re 
odpart Matt. vi. 25 etc.), takes after it the object of the care as usual 
in the-neut. Acc. (ra rod xupiov 1 Cor. vii. 82; 7a rept Suey Phil. ii. 
20), and finally in one passage according to recent editors [so cod. Sin. ] 
is connected with the Genitive (like other verbs of caring § 132, 
15 p. 164), viz. Matt. vi. 34 pepyuvyoes éavrijs. Moreover, it is used 
with wept, drép, see Wahl. 


B. §188,4e.; H. § 618; ©. § 469; D. p, 487; J. § 606. 

6 In reference to Time, the Dative is used to specify a) a 
definite point of time; b) the space of time (within, for 
which the Acc. is also used, see § 181, 11 p. 152); oc) 
periodically returning portions of time. 

In cases a) and b) év is often added to the Dative (as in 
Lat. in, during); in c) we find besides «ara with the Acc. also 
(cf. p. 80). 

Examples: of a) ravry ri vuxri, ri Tpit) Hyuepa, etc.; of b) txavd 
xpdve; TodAois, aiwviows xpdvors; Erépats yeveais; TecoepdKovra Kal e 
éreow, Acts viii. 11; Rom. xvi. 25; Eph. iii.5; John ii. 20, ete. The 
reading varies between the Dat. and the Acc. in John xiv. 9; Acts 
xxviii. 12, also with the Nom. Matt. xv. 82 (on which see § 129 a, 3 
p- 139), now with and now without év John ii. 20; ofc) tots oaf- 
Baow, rH éopry, ev caBBarw, Matt. xii. 2,5; Luke ii. 41 etc., xara éopryv 
Matt. xxvii. 15 etc. 

B. § 183, 5; of, H. § 500b.; J. § 611, Obs. 1. 

162 The possibility of the combination of two Datives in the N. T. 

97 according to the oxjua Kal’ drov Kat pepos is as little to be denied as 
the construction of two Accs. (§ 131, 6 p. 149) and of two Gens. 
(§ 182, 17 note p. 167). Yet the compass of the N. T. books is so 
limited that the opportunity for the construction was rare. 2 Cor. 
xii. 7 €060y prot oxdAow 77 capKé plainly belongs here. Elsewhere we 
find two different Datives united in one construction, but not after 
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the above schema: 1 John v. 16 and Heb. iv. 2 (on which see 15 
above, p. 179). Rom. vii. 25 7@ vot dovAcdw vouw Oeod grammatically 
viewed presents no difficulty. 


THE VERB. 
Tue Passive. 
B. § 134,1-8; H. § 698; C. § 686; D. § 481; J. IL. p. 21. 

The most common mode of designating the personal 
author of a passive state is, in the N. T. as in the classics, 
by means of é76 with the Gen. ; in certain cases also by means 
of apa with the Gen., é« and even did. Respecting all this 
see the Prepositions. 

The personal medium is likewise designated as usual by dd with 
the Gen., as 70 Ay Oey bia "Hsatov, ‘Tepepiov, 76 pnbev i765 tod Kupiov b14 
TOU Tpopytou A€yovros etc., or hebraistically by dia xepds, ordparos, 
according to § 133, 20 p. 182. 


B. $184, 4; H. §600; ©. §461; D. pp. 431, 492; J. § 611. 

Instead of the prepositions, the Dative alone, according 
to an ancient usage, is employed to designate the personal 
author (the Dat. ret coincides with the Dat. instrumentz), 
especially with the Perfect and Aorist Pass., as Luke xxiii. 15 
ovdev dEvov Oavdrouv éotw tempayyevov aitw. Yet this use in 
Greek is by no means so general that we can assume that it 
can be substituted indifferently in any and every case for ize 
with the Gen. On the contrary, it is restricted, at least in 
prose, to certain predicates and phrases, to which this Dative 
imparts a somewhat modified signification corresponding 
to the force of the Dative. Cf. with this the Latin phrase 
alicut probare, and the like, in Lat. prose; Zumpt § 419. 


Thus the Dative in the common phrase é6¢@jvai rw (cf. Eur. Bacch. 
912) imparts to 6¢0jvar the simple neuter force, to appear to one (cf. 
p- 52), and the same holds true more or less of the phrases (likewise 
often recurring) ebpeOjvac and yrwoOhvai rut; as, Rom. x. 20 (quotn.) 
eipeOnv tots ene py Cyrotow, éuharys éyerdunv rots. éud pa erepwrdow, 
Luke xxiv. 35; 2 Cor. xii. 20; Phil. iv. 5 ywo@yrw waow dvOpwHroats 
(become known). In 2 Pet. iii. 14 aire, as the very position indicates, 
is best referred dad xowod to both terms (dudpyro. and ctpePjvat), 
since it stands in equally close relation to both, (respecting the Dative 
with djopyros see .§ 133, 14 p. 179). 

Formerly many other Datives also were taken in the same sense 
(as Dats. of the author), but incorrectly (e.g. Matt. v.21; Heb. iv. 2); 
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for in general the assumption of such a Dative, particularly in the 
N. T., seems only to be warranted where analogy and usage render 
its presence manifest. 

Remark. As a periphrasis for this Dative, i.e. to render it vivid or 
to approximate it to the Oriental style of thought, the preposition 
éva7tov is employed (agreeably to the closely related cases in § 1383, 
14 p. 180); as, Luke xii. 6 & &é airy ok éorw émdeAnopévov évesmov 
tov Oeod by him, ie. concretely, in his sight, before him; Rom. iii. 20 
od SixawOyoera raca cups évwrtoy aitod, with which may be compared 
mapa TH Ge@ Stxatovrar Gal. iii. 11, cf. Rom. ii. 18; 2 Thess. i. 6. 


B. § 134, 5; H. § 694; C. § 686; D. p. 4818q.; J. IL. p. 22. 

Since even the earlier authors did not hesitate to construe 
in the Passive, like pure transitives, verbal ideas which 
take their limiting object in another case than the Accusative, 
the N. T. authors also, particularly the better writers among 
them, made this good classic usage their own, — recommended 
as it was by facility of construction. 

Thus we find karyyopeioOar in Matt. xxvii. 12; Acts xxv. 16, 
xareyvucpévos in Gal. ii. 11, éyxaAcioOar'in Acts xix. 40 etc., paprupei- 
oOo. (testimony is given me, I get the witness) frequently in the Acts 
and the Ep. to the Heb. (see Wahl), —a liberty which John (in his 
third Ep. vs. 12 Anuntpiw peuaptipyta. br mavtwv) did not avail 
himself of, perhaps because it was unknown to him. Further, 
evapeoretoOa Heb. xiii. 16, SuaxovnOjvar Mark x. 45. Xpynparifew rut 
to give a response to one (Jos. Antt. 10, 1, 3 etc.) undergoes as a rule 
the same change into the Passive: ypyyarifoua it is revealed to me, 
divinitus edoceor (Matt. ii. 12 etc.; Acts x. 22; Heb. viii. 5 etc.); 
only in Luke ii. 26 is the other (impersonal) construction found, jv 
aitd Kexpnuaticpévoy (but D gives hv Kexpnpariopévos as usual). See 
still other examples in 7 below, p. 189. 

With other verbs the personal mode of expression is quite universal 
because they were in general by later writers connected rather with 
the Accusative, ie. regarded as transitives. Thus particularly mAco- 
vexreioOot according to § 182, 22 p. 168, edayyeAéeo Oar in the Passive 
§ 1381, 4p. 148. » 


B. § 184, 6; H. § 568a.; C. § 687; D. § 465; J. § 645, 8; also p, 256, Obs. 8. 

The retention of the Accusative of the thing as the 
object of the Passive, with verbs which govern two Accs., 
is found with dddoxew, 2 Thess. ii. 15 cf. Gal. i. 12; and.with 
mworitey according to the present reading in 1 Cor. xii. 18 (& 
mvedpa €rroticOnuev). 
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The anomalous passive construction with such verbs as xpumrecOa, 
drroxpimrec Oat, ddaipetobat dao twos (Col. i. 26; Luke xviii. 34; x. 42) 
rests on the construction of these verbs with dé,— more usual even 
in the Active, see § 131, 6 p.149. Respecting the Gen. dreorepnuévos 
THs GAnGeias (1 Tim. vi. 5) see § 132, 5 p. 158. : 


B. § 134, N.2; H. §555a.; D. § 466; J. § 548, cf. p. 245. 

That in the constructions treated of in § 181, 5 p. 148 (avéew 164 
avgyow etc.) the Acc. of the abstract is in like manner retained when § 
the verb is changed into the Passive, has already been illustrated by 
examples under that head. Of the same origin is the elliptical phrase 
(cf. § 123, 8 p. 82) in Luke xii. 47 Sapyoeran ToAAGS, dALyas se. 
mAyyds, and the construction (formed regularly after wadevOjvar 
maidelay) éeradei0n tacav codiay in a (rejected) reading of cod. D 
Acts vii. 22. 

B. § 134, 7; H. § 595; C. § 587; D. p. 482; J. § 684, 2 

But not only when the verb is capable of being construed 7 
with two nouns in the Accusative is it followed by an Acc. in 
the Passive; the Acc. of the thing (often expressed, ac- 
cording to § 131, 10 p. 152, by a pron. or adj. of the neuter 
gender) or of the abstract is also subjoined to the Passive 
predicates of many other verbs. That this use stands in the, 
closest relation to the so-called Greek Accusative treated of in 
§ 131, 9 p. 152, has already been remarked there. It is to 
such a degree characteristic of the Greek tongue above all 
others, and was so firmly rooted, too, in the phraseology of 
the people, that it not only did not disappear from the later 
language and in particular that of the N. T., but was employed 
with decided preference by all the N. T. writers nearly to the 
same extent. The Latins also borrowed it. as is well known, 
from the Greek. 

As the subject itself has been rendered sufficiently familiar by 
general Greek grammar, we may adduce here briefly (in order to 
exhibit the extension of the usage in the N. T.) the examples only, 
among which are to be included the instances where the personal 
Subject implied in the verb has arisen from the Dative or the 
Genitive in the Active (4 p. 188): LymuodcOa ri wuyjv Matt. 
xvi. 26; Mark viii. 36, Sedeuévos rovs wddas kai Tas xeipas John xi. 44, 
SePOappévos rov votv 1 Tim. vi. 5, fepavricpévos tas kapdias, Nehoupévos » 
~o capa Heb. x. 22, mAnpotobat kaprov Sixatocvvys, Thy émiyvwow Phil. 
i. 11; Col. i.9 (Eph. i. 23 must be taken as Middle i.e. actively), 
mepixerpar (equiv. to mepiréeuoe according to B. § 109 p. 198) dAvow 
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Acts xxviii. 20, dcOéveray Heb. v. 2, xexavrnpiacpévos thy cuveldyow 
1 Tim. iv. 2, xarnxovpevos tov Adyov Gal. vi. 6, particularly wirrever Oat 
(to be entrusted with) e.g. 7d ebayyéAtov, 76 Kypuypo, TH oixovopiay, Ta 
Aoyia, Tit. i. 3; 1 Cor. ix.17; Rom, iii. 2; Gal. ii. 7, etc. (but 2 Thess. 
i. 10; 1 Tim. iii. 16 belong to § 133, 4,7) p.175). The following 
are very free and brachylogic, after Paul’s style: 2 Cor. iii. 18 ry 
airiy eixdéve. perapophovpeba are changed to the same image, vi. 13 
riv abrnv dytyucbiay wAarivOnre Kal ipets expand yourselves (your 
hearts), as I do, after my example, for the recompense. See the 
other (Pass.-Mid.) examples under the Middle § 135; and respecting 
meOerOar ra. kpeirrova, oddév see § 181, 6 note p. 150, and 10'p. 152. 

Remark. Luke (in Acts xxi. 3) peculiarly and without similar 
precedent in other writers has written, instead of dvagdavelons rijs 
Kvzpou ... érdéouev, exchanging the subjects, dvapavévres tiv Kumpov 
appeared before Cyprus, as it were after we had allowed Oyprus to 
appear to us i.e. had come in sight of it. Yet the reading of the Vat. 
Ms. dvaddvavres (confirmed now by cod. Sin.) deserves perhaps 
the decided preference ; [so Tdf.]. 


VerRBAL ADJECTIVES. 
B. § 134, 8-10; H. § 8048q.: C. §§ 458. 682; D. p. 1908q.; J. §§ 613. 883; G. § 114. 


165 Of the two verbal adjectives (in -réos and -rds) the form in -réos is 


8 


rare. The word dAyréov occurring in Luke v. 88; Mark ii. 22 
Lchm. has the Active construction (rév ofvov). Adjectives in -rés 
include the idea of possibility in an Active and Passive sense (cf. p. 42), 
corresponding to Germ. adjectives in -lich and -bar [ Eng. -ly and -d/e], 
as épatds, Suvards, Ovytds, wabyrds, dvexhddyTos, dudpayros, arratoTos, 
etc.; often also without the collateral notion of power (as among the 
Greeks, too), as dyamyrés, yevvytés, yvwords, &Oeros, avurros, etc. 

Adjectives in -rés are no longer capable of the verbal construction ; 
hence, for example, dyarnrés is only connected with the Gen. 
(dyarnrot pov, Geod), never with the Dative. On the Dative with 
dpdpnrot (2 Pet. iii. 14), see no. 2 above, p.,187; and in like manner 
the Dative with yvwords, dpeords, duvards, drrodextés, etc., depends 
not on the form but on the signification of the word. Most of 
them, consequently, have become as respects their signification and 
construction completely adjectives (or substantives, as 6 xptords, 
of dyamryrot), just as the ending -ros in other cases also is a common 
formative syllable of adjectives e.g. aixyuddwros, dbéuiros, dypduparos, 
Tu éprerd, etc. : 

Hence it is not improbable that, with the disappearance of the 
verbal use of the verbal adjectives, the N. T. writers, to designate a 
‘participle corresponding to the Latin in -ndus, have followed Hebrew 
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precedent (see Gesen. Lehrg. p. 791; [Gr. § 181, 1]) and frequently 
taken other participles in this sense. Yet we have a right to assert 
this probably only of the Future Part. (Heb. iii. 5 eis wapriptov rav 
AaAyPncopévwv), or of the Present in which according to § 187, 11 
p- 206 the notion of futurity or of conatus is already included, — most 
plainly in Heb. xii. 18 apocedAndAvOare Ynradw ppév@ (dpe) Kat 
Kexaupévy mupi; (see the other examples ibid.). Other participles, as 
Kareyvwomevos Gal. ii. 11, éBdcdvynéevos Rev. xxi. 8, éxpilwHévra Jude 
12, which are also so explained sometimes, are to be taken strictly 
according to their form as Past Part., and to be translated accordingly. 


Tue Mippie. 
B. § 185, 1-8; H. §§ 6878q. 694¢.; C. § 578saq.; D. § 432sq.; J. § 862 sq. 

That Middle verbs, if translated by us reflexively or intrans- 1 
itively, give the preference in the N. T., as in later writers 
generally, to the Passive form of the Aorist rather than 
the Middle, has already (p. 51sq.) been taught. The number 
of these Passive Aorists (for the most part to be translated 
intransitively) is very great; and examples, therefore, are to 
be found everywhere in multitudes. With many verbs, never- 
theless, the Middle form of the Aorist had already come into 
such universal use (e.g. with urdcocaOas, rowifer Oar, aiteia bas, 
éyeoOar and all its compounds), that even in the N. T. no 
contrary examples of the Aorist formation are extant. 


B. § 185, 4; H. §588a.; D. p. 484; of. J. § 588. 

Instances of the Object-Accusative with verbs which in the 166 
Active admit the construction of two Accusatives, are found most 2 
frequently with év- and éxdveo6at,—and that both in the proper 
sense (xitva, eSvpa, rpixas KayyAov) and in the tropical (Incotv, rov 
véov dvOpwrov, apGapclay, Tov Odpaxa THs Sixotocdvys), — évbtdvoKe- 
cOat ipdrew, woppipav, reptBddrAdeoOae (according to § 131, 6 
p- 149) iudriov, croAds, etc. often in the Apocalypse, and according to 
the same analogy teptlaivvvedas as well with the Acc. of the 
girding object (4évyv) as of the girded (éc¢vv), and likewise érodeioGar 
cavSaAua and wdédas. On all these see the lexicons. Exceptions are 
rare; only duduvrvobar and repiBddAreoOau permit (like our to wrap 
one’s self in, clothed with) the construction with év: Matt. xi. 8; 
Luke vii. 25; Rev. iii. 5 (without é& iv. 4 Lehm.). 


B. § 185, 6; H. §§ 644.0. 687; C. §579; D. p. 486; J. § 6492q. 
The number of verbs which in the Middle acquire a new 34 
transitive sense, and accordingly govern also a new Object- 
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Accusative, is likewise very considerable. The following 
deserve notice in this respect as peculiar: 


émataoxtverOai twa to be ashamed of (shame one’s self before) 
any one Mark viii. 38, etc., analogous to which évrpéwec@az also 
in the same sense (which arose from the signification of the Active 
to make ashamed, intimidate, abash, 1 Cor. iv. 14) as in later writers 
(Polyb.) is regularly joined to the Acc. Matt. xxi. 37, etc.; in earlier 
writers the Middle is current in the sense to give heed to, and accord- 
ingly in connection with the Genitive (see Pape); dmoorpagjval 
twa to turn one’s self away from one, shun him, 2 Tim.i.15; Pvrdo- 
ceaGat (to be on one’s guard against) is indeed as usual joined to- 
the Acc. in Acts xxi. 25; 2 Tim. iv. 15, but more in accordance with 
N. T. usage, as with the Active @uAdocev in the sense of to preserve 
from etc. (2 Thess. iii. 3 Oeds ipds Puvdd£et dd rod wovypot) and other 
verbs of similar meaning (see § 147, 8 p. 828), is the construction 
with dad, as Luke xii. 15 duAdcoecGe dé rdoys heovefias, for which 
we have in 1 John v. 21 dvAdgare Eavrods dd trav ciddAwv. In the 
signification to observe it is used in the Active, even in the N. T. 
Matt. xix. 20; Mark x. 20 Lehm.; Luke xviii. 21, in which passages 
formerly the Mid. was read, as is done still by Tdf. [Treg.] in Mark 
after the majority of mss. [cod. Sin. also]. @BoBetaar is almost 
always connected with the Acc., but sometimes (after §147, 3 p. 323) 
with dad, Matt. x. 28; Luke xii. 4; aloxvvecOar dard in 1 John 
ii. 28. 

B. § 185, 6; H. § 6898q.; C. § 582; D. p. 4368q.; J. § 862, 2. 

i The remark that the Greeks employ the Middle form to 
designate an action that takes place in some connection with 
the subject, is performed for his own advantage or disadvantage, 
in general, stands in some close relation to him, —is in the 
main applicable to the N. T. also. 


Among the numerous examples of this signification of the Middle 
in its broader application we may mention — besides the verbs named 
above (2 p. 191) denoting an action done to one’s own body (to 
which yet others are to be added, as virrecOat tas xelpas; dAchpacbar, 
kelpacOar rHv Kepadjv) — such as the following: ordcacOat pdyatpay ; 
mpoo- cioxadeiobal twa; eémixadetobar Oedv, Kaicapa;. ém- mpoc- 
Aap Bdver Gar; mepuroreicOar; évdeixvvcIar; onuetodtacbar; KopilerOas ; 

167 &xeoGar together with its compounds; further, among those com- 
pounded with dad and éx (B. p. 854), drwhetoOai, droriOecGat, dzo- 
MieoOa1, dropdocerOat, drodiSocbat, dretracbat, eLayopdler Oar, éxrpé- 
mecOat, etc. 7 
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B. § 185, N.8; C. § 585; D. p. 488 sq.; J. § 963, 8. 4. 6. 

How exactly the N. T. language could still make the distinction 
between the Active and the Middle forms of one and the same 
verb, can be seen clearly in many cases. Let any one compare in 
this respect in the lexicons the examples of virrew and vinreoOa, 
Aove and drodoveo Oat, keipew and xetperOar, pvdarrew and Pvddrrecbar 
(see 3 above, p. 192), dwoxaAvmrrey and droxaAvrrecOa, and of those 
verbs whose Middle is used in a signification essentially altered : éuriOé- 
vat and émiriPec bau, dzrodiddvar and drodidocOat, kpivew and xpiveo Oar (dia- 
xpivecOar), aipety and aipeicOa, wovety and roveioar— the last only in 
a mental reference, as in the phrases prjyyy, Adyov, omovdyy roeioOau,! 
etc. Yet instances are not wanting in which the Active, as the 
generic form, stands for the Middle and alternates with it without any 
sensible difference (cf. B. § 135, 6; J. § 363, 8 and Obs. 2). Thus we 
find in particular air ety and aireioPa, even in close proximity, as Jas. 
iv. 3 airetre kal ob NapBavere, didte kaxéis airetobe, 1 John v. 15 (airdpcda 
.+. qtykapev), Matt. xx. 20 and 22, Mark vi. 23 and 24; cvyxadeiv 
and ovyxaAcioGa: Luke xv. 6, 9 Lchm. [Treg.], Acts v. 21 and x. 24, 
etc.; Suatadagoecy and duardooccOa; for ordacacGat paxatpay (Mark, 
Acts) Matt. says, xxvi. 51, dwécmwaceyv ri payapav; cipiokerv 
occurs in the sense of etpioxecOar in Matt. x. 39 (6 cipoy tiv Yuynv 
airod); évepyetvy and évepyeioOa1, — although between these forms 
this distinction has been observed by Paul (see Fr. on Rom. vii. 5; 
Winer 258 (242)): that with the Active the operating subject is 
personal,” with the Middle (in 1 Thess. ii. 13 also) non-personal ; see 
the numerous passages in Wahl. But zoveiy often stands in the 
phrases before designated where, at least in the classic style, the Middle 
alone was usual; as, cvpBovAcov roujourres ; roujoat eAcos, rpdbecw, etc. 

But on the other hand the Middle is, strictly speaking, never used 
without some sort of reference to the subject; (in Acts ix. 39 this 
reference is still intimated, but only very feebly it is true, in the per’ 
airév that follows). In single cases it involves at least a different 
signification from the Active (a tropical or mental); particularly in 
certain compounds, which, because they were used almost ex- 
clusively in the Middle form, have almost become complete Deponents. 
Thus Paul has written in 2 Cor. xi. 2 jppoodyny tuds Xpior@, instead 
of the ordinary jppoca, in order to express the idea of spiritual 
espousal to Christ, iii. 18 ryv Sdgay xupiov karompilopevor (to view in * 


1In Acts viii. 2, therefore, the reading of the oldest mss. [Sin. also] érolnoay 
xorerdv is to be preferred with Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.] to the Middle form. 

2 That with ovvepye? also, in Rom. viii. 28, rdévra was not formerly taken as 
Subject is proved by the important (although protably only explanatory) addition 
6 Geds (A I Lehm.). ; 

2 
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a mirror), Heb. xi. 40 rod Oeod zpoPdAePopévov, ‘Col. ii. 15 drexdvod- 
pevos Tas dpxas Kal ras eovaias (de Wette, to disarm), and many of the 
most current compounds, as érayyéAAeo Oou, daroxpiver Oat, dvrrAapBdveo Oat, 
émtriGec Oa, etc. 

B. § 135, N. 4; H. § 688a.; C. § 583; D. p. 435; J. § 363, 2. 

A deviation from ordinary usage consists, as has already been 
intimated § 127, 26 p. 118, in the practice of often expressing again 
separately the Possessive and Reflexive limitations strictly 
speaking already comprised in the Middle form; as, ovyxadeodpevos 
Tous ovyyevels aT od (atr.); dréGevto ra india adr adv (Acts vii. 58), 
diadroyilerOe ey rats xapdiais bydv (Mark ii. 8, etc.), dws evdeiEwpar 
vv Sivapiv pov (Rom. ix. 17), etc. Where, however, especial 
emphasis required the addition of the reflexive pron. to the Middle, 
N. T. usage harmonizes with the ordinary usage; as, dStewepicarvro 
éavrois John xix. 24 (quotn.), dveOpéparo airév éavry Acts vii. 21, 
ceaurov Tapexduevos Tit. ii. 7. 


(THe Mipptez.} 
B, § 186, NN.8,4; H. §415; C. §§ 575 eq. 688; D. § 850; J. § 265, 8. 

That the Perfect of middle and deponent verbs shares the middle 
(Active) signification of the verb hardly needs mention, since the 
usage is sufficiently established, see e.g. 2 John 8[?]; Acts xiii. 47; also 
in the periphrastic form with efva: (§ 144, 24 p. 308), Acts xx. 13 
Starerayyévos fv. That single tenses, however, — especially the Aor. 
and Perf. Pass. — of these verbs are also used in the Passive sense, 
see on p. 52. 

Tue Tenses. 
B. § 187; H. §§ 695 sqq.; C. §§ 590 sqq.; D. §§ 4228q.; J. §§ 8945q.; G. §§ 8 saq. 

Among all known ancient languages none distinguishes the 
manifold temporal (and modal) relations of the verb so ac- 
curately as the Greek. It is conceivable that under the 
prolonged dominion of the Greek language and culture, per- 
meating as they did the concerns of a1] classes, the knowledge 
of the signification of these forms of speech (so essential in 
making one’s self understood) was not only not lost by the 
less cultivated portion even of the Greek people, but also 
became the possession of those foreign populations and 

1 Only jubvare Acts vii. 24 seems to stand completely for the Active. But we 
must consider that the Active form dudvew is pre-eminently poetic and the Middle 
came in later prose into such general use that it must be regarded as having be- 


come a Deponent, —as well in the signification to repel from one’s self, as to defend 
(annther), to avenge (ulcisci). Sce Lucian, Dial. Mort. 13, 6 ; Jup. trag. 37. 
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individuals that made the Greek tongue their own. Had the 
Jews and others become acquainted with this foreign tongue 169 
only through the medium of the written language, not through . 
contact with people who spoke Greek themselves, or had the 
adoption of the language taken place suddenly and not before 
the time when the N. T. books were composed, instead of 
gradually and centuries earlier, there would be greater reason 
than there is for the assertion that the N. T. writers in the 
use of the Greek tenses labored under a degree of uncertainty, 
fostered by the well-known poverty of the Hebrew tongue in 
this respect ; or even if they had employed exclusively only 
certain Greek temporal forms and avoided others, we might 
assume at all events the possibility of such a supposition. We 
see, however, that the N. T. writers, even those less practised 
in the use of language, avail themselves with great assurance 
of the whole treasure of the Greek temporal forms — Active, 
Passive, and Middle. Obscurity and uncertainty of thought 
occasions necessarily a diminished facility in the employment 
of the corresponding forms of speech. ‘That this is the case, 
for example, with respect to the Moods, particularly the 
Optative and the Tenses connected with dv, will appear from 
the exposition given below. But in the use of the Tenses 
the N. T. writers are by no means deficient in the requisite 
skill. Consequently the so-called Enallage Temporum 
or Interchange of Tenses, which was applied by some of the 
older interpreters of Scripture often and indiscriminately, is 
to be opposed on behalf of the N. T. language at the outset, 
and discarded on principle. Still less does the observation 
that other languages — particularly we ourselves in trans- 
lating — frequently employ different temporal relations, give 
us any right to assume that the writer in Greek connected 
with a tense any other conception than that residing in the 
tense. 


Accordingly, whenever our mode of conception departs from the 
tense employed, it is our business to transfer ourselves to the position 
of the writer, and take pains in every case to apprehend the temporal 
relation which corresponds to the tense he used, and, if possible, 
to reproduce it. This, too, thanks to the more recent judicious 
criticism and thorough philological study, has already been done by 
most modern interpreters; and thus a multitude of absurdities have 
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been removed from the interpretation of the N. T. We can ac- 
cordingly dispense here with an extended refutation of those gram- 
* matical errors the more readily, as the scientific treatment of the 
Greek language adopted at the present day universally in the schools 
secures at the outset the inexperienced (and consequently still impartial) 
reader of the N. T. from errors of the sort. Whoever, therefore, out 
of professional interest wishes to obtain a closer acquaintance with 
them, must be referred to the commentaries or to the ample 
170 collection of them in Winer § 40. Yet no one will be disposed to 
insist that consistency in the maintenance of this position be carried 
so far as to forbid us to recognize the least inaccuracy in expression 
or deviation from ordinary usage; on the contrary, to exhibit such 
anomalies is especially the object of this section; only we shall see 
in them, rather, a product of the unconstrained phraseology of 
the people or an illegitimate extension of a Greek form of thought, 
and not an (immediate) influence of a foreign idiom. 


B. §187, land 2; C. §605d.; J. § 399, 2sq.; G. § 17. 

2 The distinction established in the general Grammars between * 
the Perfect, as a tense having a present reference, and the 
Aorist, as a narrative tense, holds completely in the N. T., as 
every attentive reader can convince himself by comparing the 
verbal forms which occur on every page. It may suffice here, 
therefore, to adduce a few passages in which both tenses have 
clearly preserved their proper force when united in a single 
sentence: Col. i. 16 & abr@ exricOn ta mdvra... elte Opdvor 
elite KupLoTyTes ...* Ta TavTa Se avTov Kai eis abtov éxTicTaL, 
ral autos €otw mpo mdvtwv etc., 1 John i. 2 1) Gor epavepwOn, 
Kai éwpdxapev Kal waptupodpev, Mark xv. 44 [indros éOadpacev 
ei On TEOVHKEDY, Kal... émnpwTnoev (TOV KevTUplwva) i 
marnat aréOavev, Acts xxi. 28 “EAAnvas cionyayev els 7d 
iepov kai Kexoivoxer Tov Gyvov Torov TodTov, John viii. 40 (fntetré 
me Groxteivat) Os THv GdjOeav bwiv NedadnKa, Hv jxovoea Tapa 
tov Geod. See more examples of the sort in Winer 272 (255). 

If, nevertheless, Perfects are sometimes used in a pure] y 
Aoristic force, that is something which not only took place in 
Greek authors (Bhdy. p. 379), but has its natural foundation _—1) in 
the well-known usage by virtue of which Presents so frequently 
take the place.of the Aorist in narration (see B. § 187, N.7; H. § 699; 
C. § 609; D. p. 405; J. § 395, 2; G. p. 6, and as examples of this 
Present from the N.T. John i. 44; xx. 4-6; Acts x. 1], etc.) , 
and 2) in the deterioration of the later language, in which (per- 
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haps in consequence of the influence of the Latin) the use of the 
Perfect as an historic tense, even by poets, becomes more and more 
frequent; see the list from Plutarch in Wytt. adnot. p. 412sq., 
from Nonnus in Lehrs quaest. epp. p. 274. The examples from the 
N. T. which belong here are, however, almost all of such a nature 
that the Perfects stand in connection with (preceding) Aorists, so 
that a narrative character was thereby impressed upon the passage as 
it were in advance: (cf. Dem. Hal. p. 84 endicavro kai dpodoyjkacw, 
Ach. Tat. p. 100, 33 ed. Jacobs; Luc. Deor. dial. 19. 1, etc.) Rev. v. 7 
Kai WAGev Kal etAnpev (7d BiBAéov), viii. 4sq. Kal dveBn 6 Kamvos... 
kal etAndev ... Kai éyéuuoev, 2 Cor. xi. 25; Heb. xi. 28; also with the 
participle: Matt. xxv. 24 6 76 ev réAavrov eiAndds, for which previously 
(vs. 20) AaBav was used. 

It is therefore more correct certainly,in many passages of the ‘kind, 
not to seek out laboriously any subtile distinction in the temporal 
reference of these two tenses, as in Jas. i. 24 where in. dreAnAvOev 171 
some have wanted to assume a protracted stay in contrast with xare- 
vonoev and éeAdOero (see further on this passage in 8 below, p. 202), 
Luke iv. 18 where déoradxey in contrast with éypicev is said to sig- 
nify continuance to the present time; nor is it allowable in Heb. xi. 
17 to find in the Perf. mporevivoxev (in contrast with the Aorists in 
vss. 4, 5, 7,11, etc.) the expression of an act not yet completed, 
which would agree least of all with the Perfect; see deWette. 


B. $187, 8; H. § 706; C. § 605; D. p.419; J. § 404; G. p. 25, 

That on the other hand the Aorist may stand for the 3 
Perfect, has been denied indeed by many’ grammarians in 
reference to ordinary Greek usage, and by Winer 276 (259) 
in reference to the N.T. also ; yet with too little qualification. 
As in so many other instances (cf. § 132, 2 p- 156) the question 
depends simply upon our connecting the correct idea with the 
grammatical terminology. That is to say, inasmuch as the 
relation of time expressed by the Perfect is compounded, as it 
were, of that of the Aorist and that of the Present — the action 
having its beginning in the past (Aorist) but extending either 
itself or in its effects down to the time being (Present), —in 
cases where the Aorist is used in the sense of the Perfect we 
must take this view of the matter: that the Aorist was not 
intended to express both relations of the Perfect at once, but 
that the writer for the moment withdraws from the present 
and places himself in the past, consequently in the position of 
anarrator. This p¢sition is uniformly the most natural for the 
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act of composition; and from it there results of itself, if not a 
positive aversion to the Perfect, yet a greater preference for 
the Aorist: The continuance of the action, therefore, and its 
working down to the present time, resides, not indeed in 
the tense, but in the connection; and the necessary 
insertion of this relation is left in every case to the hearer. 
The following may serve as examples: Matt. xxiii. 2 émi rijs Muvoéws ; 

Kabépas éxdOicar of ypaypareis kat of Papicator seated themselves (and 
still sit), Heb. viii. 1 éxomev dpxepéa os éxadicey ev Sebi etc. (cf. 
x. 12); the common O. T. quotation (Matt. iii. 17 ete.) obrés ect... 
&v @ ebSdxnoa. In Mark iii. 21 ééory corresponds closely to the 
Presents following (éyet, éx@aAAec), so that certainly we are not to think 
of a merely transient e&oracis; Col. i. 21 vuvi 8 droxarjAAagey 
(dzoxarnA\dynre Lchm.), deWette : hat etc. verséhnet, [A.V. now hath 
he reconciled]. In John xv. 8 év rovrw eofdcOy 6 rarip pov, iva Kapréy 
épyre, even ancient interpreters explained édogé00n by dofaleras, see 
Liicke ; xiii. 31 viv eéoédc6y 6 vids etc. (prophetic Aorist, for dogdcet 
follows, cf. 4 below). Another example is the common éypawa in 
letters: not merely in reference to previous letters but also to the one 
just written, at its close (1 Pet. v. 12, etc.) ; or, in reference to single 

172 sections of it, at the end of that section (1 Cor. ix. 15, ete.). In fact 
the Present ypd¢w often stands in its stead (1 Cor. iv. 14, etc.), and 
even the two forms alternate, 1 John ii. 12 sq., at the most with the 
difference that ypd¢w is employed rather in reference to the entire 
letter, éypaya to that portion of it thus far written (deWette). But 
even this distinction is perhaps too delicate, when we take into consid- 
eration the ancient use of éreuipo (Acts xxiii. 30; Phil. ti. 28; Philem. 
11) and of the Latin mist, litteras dedi (Kriiger § 451) ; so that the 
change of tense in the Ist Ep. of John probably arose solely from the 
need of variety in connection with the sixfold repetition of the verb. 
Respecting Eph. v. 29 and other similar Aorists in aphorisms, etc., see 
8 below, p. 201. 

4 There is still another case in which the two preterite forms 
are interchanged in a way which, as respects the sense at least, 
is perfectly indiscriminate, viz. in an impassioned apodosis 
after a conditional clause with éay or e{—the proleptic 
Perfect or Aorist. This case has caused certain expositors 
even to assume an enallage of these tenses and the Future. 
This use, however, is of such a general, rhetorical, nature that 
it belongs not only to every age (see among others Joseph. B.J. 
4,8, 10 and more examples in Mtth. Gr. § 500), but also to 
every language (see, for the Latin, Kriiger § 444 Rem. 1). 
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The natural tense in such clauses is the Perfect; as, 1 Cor. xiii. 1 
€av tais yAdooas tév dvOpdrwv AQMD... yéyova xadkds Fxdv etc., 
Rom. iv. 14 et yap of ék vdpou KAnpovdpoy xexévorat } mors Kal Karifp- 
yora H érayyedia, xiv. 23 6 diaxpwdpevos day Pdyn, xaraxéxpirat, 2 Pet. 
ii. 20, and with a Participle taking the place of the conditional clause 
Rom. xiii. 8. | On the other hand, the Aorist is used in John xy. 6 
éay py tis pévy ev enol, EBAYAOy ew cs 7d KAjjpa nal €Enpdvdy, Kab 
ovvdyovow aird etc. (see further on this in 8 below, p. 202), Rev. x.7 
drav wéAXy cadmilew, cai éreX€aOy 7d pvoriproy, 1 Cor. vii. 28 edy 
younons, odx jwapres. A difference between the two forms exists 
only in so far as in the Perfect the continuous and in the Aorist the 
momentary nature of the action comes into prominence. 

Remarg. With this obliteration of the difference between the two 
tenses, which later increased more and more, it does not excite sur- 
prise that the mss. in many passages fluctuate between the two forms. 
With no verb is this more frequently the case than with Siwy, owing 
to the similarity of the two forms. Since, too, the context almost 
everywhere permits both forms to seem admissible, according as the 
momentary act of giving or the resultant continuous possession 
is intended to receive prominence, a decision is often difficult, indeed 
positively impossible; and hence the recent editors, as a matter of 
fact, often disagree. Thus, for example, in John v. 86; vi. 82; vii. 
19; xvii. 6, 7, 22, 24, Lchm. has decided for wxa {so Treg. in vi. 82; 
vii. 19; xvii. 6], Tdf. [with cod. Sin.] for S8wxa [but in xvii. 6 Taf. 
has now adopted éwxa. after cod. Sin. etc.]; see besides, the various 
readings on iv. 12; vii.22; xii. 49; xiii. 3,15; xvii. 4,8, 9,14; xviii. 
9,11; 1 John iii. 1; iv. 18; v. 20. Yet here it is to be noticed 
particularly, that where the sense necessarily requires the pure 
Aoristic time (e.g. John xviii. 22; xix. 9, etc.), no fluctuation of the 
sort occurs in the Mss. 


B. §187,N.1; H. § 706; C. § 605;-D. ef. p. 420 sq.; J. § 404; G. p. 25, 

The use of the Aorist instead of the (Latin, German, 
English, etc.) Pluperfect in subordinate clauses, 
especially temporal and relative, is so generally acknowledged, 
that it is hardly necessary to adduce passages in proof of it 
from the N. T.; see ‘e.g. Luke vii. 1; John xi. 30, ete. 

In leading clauses the case is different. Here, since the rela- 
tion of time could not be regarded as adequately defined either by an 
explanatory conjunction or by immediate connection with other parts 
of the sentence (as is the case with subordinate clauses), the form of 
the Pluperfect is incomparably more necessary ; and, as matter of fact, 
the use of the Aorist is found then ir Greek authors far more rarely 
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(see the Grammars as above). Hence, in interpreting the N. T.— 
the language of which had already become completely wonted to the 
somewhat cumbrous form of the Pluperfect (as is evident from numer- 
ous examples) — we shall proceed more safely if we assert such a use 
of the Aor. at the most only where the temporal reference is obvious 
from the immediate context. Yet here, too, it must hold as a rule, 
after the analogy of the exposition given in 3 p. 197, that the author 
where he reports in the Aorist facts that have previously occur- 
red (see especially Matt. xiv. 8 sq.) has at once transferred himself 
as a narrator to the time then being, leaving his hearer to supply the 
temporal relation for himself; as is manifest, for example, in the 
passage adduced, from the fact that the writer alternates between the 
Aorist and the Imperfect (cf. 7 below). See besides John xviii. 24 
(and Liicke in loc.), vi. 22sq. It is an uncritical procedure, how- 
ever, when certain interpreters avail themselves of this circumstance 
(very precarious as it is, and suggestive of arbitrary interpretation) 
in order by its aid to remove all the discrepancies which occur 
in different authors relative to the sequence of the events narrated. 
For it is far more probable that the writers, in cases where the tem- 
poral reference of the Pluperfect is absolutely necessary to 
intelligibility, would have made use of it, since the Pluperfect 
form was thoroughly current with them. See in this respect partic- 
ularly Matt. xxvii. 37 (and deWette on the passage), John xviii. 12; 
Mark iii. 16 (compared with the narratives of other Evangelists, 
John i. 48 cf. Matt. xvi. 18), and still other examples in Winer 275 
(259). 


B. § 187, 4-6; H. §§ 696 b. 01. 716; C. §592; D. §§ 426. 427; J. §§ 401, 3. 405; G. pp.7,8,24. 

1 The established grammatical distinction between the Aorist 
as a purely narrative tense (expressing something momentary) 
and the Imperfect as a descriptive tense (expressing some- 
thing contemporaneous or continuous) holds in all its force in 
the N. T., as is plain from many passages e.g. Matt. xxi. 8 sq. ; 
Mark xi. 15 sqq., etc. But since every writer must be left to 
decide to which conception he in narrating the facts will give 
the preference, it is quite profitless to adduce all the examples 
where an Imperfect appears according to our conception to 
be used instead of the Aorist, or, on the other hand, an Aorist 
instead of the Imperfect (see e.g. Matt. xxvi. 26 dkAacev... 

174 édi0u ... &wxev). And it would be still more futile, in 
matters which the caprice of the writer alone decides, to try tc 
establish a general difference of usage. 
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‘What has been said respecting the Indicative of the tenses mentioned, 
holds, of course, also for their respective moods (to wit, those of the 
Aorist and of the Present). The use of the Participles, how- 
ever, is in so far more precise, that with the Present Part. to the idea 
of continuance that of incompleteness or of contemporaneousness 
(with other predicates) must necessarily be added, and with the Aorist 
Part. that of the completed (real or imaginary) past has sovereign 
control, whether the action be momentary or fill the duration of an 
entire period. (For details see B. § 187, 6; W. § 45, 1.) 

For an example of the Imperfect with the force of to be wont, 
see Mark xv. 6; and of the Imperf. éxéAevov, which the Attics prefer 
to use in the sense of the Aorist, see Acts xvi. 22. Respecting the 
Imperfect de conatu see below, 10 c) p. 205. 


Tue Gnomic AoRIsT. 
B. § 137, N. 5; H. § 707; C. § 608; D. p. 412; J. § 402; G. § 80. 

Respecting this Aorist, commonly designated in the gram- 
mars the Aorist of habitude! with the sense of the 
Present (in contrast with the Imperfect), it is necessary to. 
make a few general preliminary remarks, as the brief notices 
hitherto given in the grammars do not suffice to make it 
understood., 

According to Moller’s exposition (Philol. Bd. viii. 1) this Aorist, 
used alike by poets and prose writers of every age, can indeed 
express habitualness, but just as well and still more frequently the 
necessity or universality of an action or state; which does not, like 
habitualness, permit of exceptions. Since now this Aorist was 
employed for the most part in general propositions deduced from 
experience, propositions whose contents are valid not only for the 
past but also for the present and the future, the title “Gnomic Aorist” 
designates more correctly its essential nature. Its use in Greek 
occurs not only in similitudes, propositions involving comparisons (as 
so often in Homer), and ideal pictures (Plato, Phaedr. p. 246 sq.), 
but also in abstract, maxim-like declarations founded in practical 
observation (see the examples from Thucyd. and Demosth. given by 
‘Moller). The Present (strictly non-preterite) nature of this Aorist 
appears not only from its frequent and immediate connection with 
Presents (and Perfects), but also from the employment with it of the 
Subjunctive with dy in subordinate clauses (according to B..§ 139, 9), 
especially temporal and relative clauses (e.g. frequently in the above 
passage of Plato, moreover in Hom. Il. 7. 690; Hesiod. épy. 738, etc.) 

2 (1n German, Aorist des Pflegens ; English, Iterative Aorist.] 
26 
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When, then, Winer 277 (260) asserts that the Aorist never in the 
N. -T. expresses what is habitual, the assertion is well founded so far 
forth as the peculiarity of the Aorist in question is not adequately 

175 described by the feature cf habitualness; but the occurrence of the 
Gnomic Aorist, according to the above description of it, ought at the 
same time not to be denied. For the objection that the whole idiom 
presumes too nice an observance of the laws of classic Greek and 
greater familiarity with them than can be supposed in the N. T. 
authors, may perhaps be decisive for a portion of them, but not for 
all. On the contrary, the employment of the Aorist, as the most 
common historic tense, corresponds perfectly to the character of 
popular expression, which so gladly endeavors to break away from 
the form of abstract presentation and spontaneously falls into the tone 
of narration (cf. 38 p. 197). Observe the form of the Homeric com- 
parisons, or the description of the shield in the Iliad (where moreover 
Imperfects and Aorists continually alternate in the narrative). 

‘ In the N.T. this is the view to be taken of the comparisons in Jas. i. 
10 sq. xavxdoOw 6 wAovowos év TH Tarewmoe adtod, dt. ws avOos xdpToU 
mapeNevoeTa, avétretrev yap 6 yAtos ody TO Kavown Kat eEnpavev 
Tov xopTov, Kal 7d dvOos abrod éfémeoev Kal 7 cimpéereia TOD TpOTwTOU 
aitod dmwAETO* OUTws Kal 6 TAOVoLOS... papavOyoerar. Similar is 
1 Pet. i. 24 waoa cdpé ws xdpros, kal aoa ddfa airijs ds dvOos ydprov* 
eEnpavOn 6 xéptos, Kat TO dvOos adrod éférecev. Further Jas. i. 23 

-€ouxey dvdpt Karavooivrt 76 mpdowmov ... év éodatpw* Karevonoey yap 
€avrov Kai dmeAndvOev (see 2 p. 197) Kai etOéws ereAdOero droits jv. 
From the same source, viz. the requirements of historic presentation, 
proceed the Aorists in Paul’s doctrinal analysis in Rom. viii. 29 ods 
mpoeyvw, kal TpowpLoev’ ... ovs Se mpowpicev, TovTOUS Kal éKd- 
Aewev: Kal ods éxddecev, ToUTOUs Kal Edexkalwoev: ois bé Eixalwcer, 
rovrous kal €ddéacev; hence it is not necessary to assume that the 
last Aorist (€3éfacev) differs in force from all the rest (cf. Eph. ii. 5 sq.). 
Finally, the two Aorists in John xv. 6 quoted in 4 above, p. 199, may 
also, in part at least, be included under the head of the Gnomic Aorist, 
inasmuch as the thought contains an experimental truth set forth 
figuratively, in which the two momentary acts (€BAj0n, é&npdv6n) 
come into manifest antithesis to the continuous one denoted by the 
Present (cvvdyovow). In Eph. v. 29 otdels wore rv éavrod odpka 
eulonoey, GANG exrpépe kal OddAret airyy, the preterite force is retained 
indeed by the particle word, yet in such a way (as the Presents 
following show) that the validity of the statement for the time now 
current is, at the same time, included (cf. 3 above p. 197). A like 
reference in James ii. 6 (with Arydcoare) is at least not excluded. 
In John x. 18 aipe is probably an early correction for the original 
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jpev (the first-hand reading of the Vat. and the Sin. mss.) and the 
latter word, therefore, probably ought to have been adopted by 
Tischendorf in his 8th ed. 

If, then, it is evident from the exposition given, that the N. T. 
writers, so far forth as their writings philologically viewed are 
products of Greek modes of thought,’ must have been led by the 
very nature of the popular language to use this Aorist as a matter of 
course when occasion occurred — (and the cases would certainly be 
raore numerous if the compass of the books were greater, since with 
the present compass they are already pretty numerous), it is also a 
settled truth on the other side, that where the genius of the Greek 
language had no opportunity to develop itself freely, the assumption 
also that this Aorist is used seems to be, inadmissible. Hence the 
Aorists in quotations from the O. T., as Heb. i. 9; x. 5, 6, are not to 
be brought under this head, since in the Sept. translation the foreign 
idiom has exercised, particularly in the choice of the Greek Tense, 
too considerable and unmistakable an influence. On the Aorist 
ebddxynoa in quotations, see 3 p. 198. 


B. § 187, N. 8; H. § 698; C. § 612; D. p. 405sq.; J. $396; G. p.5. 

Of the Presents which include at the same time a Perfect 
force (i.e. are translated by us commonly by the Perfect), 4x«w and 
dxovw occur frequently (Luke ix. 9; xvi. 2; 1 Cor. xi. 18; John 
ii. 4, etc.); daréyxecv in the signification to have received already 
(Luther, dahin haben Matt. vi. 2 etc., cf. Herm. Vis. 3, 13) is likewise 
to be found even in Greek authors, see Pape. That in Matt. ii. 4, 
however, yevvad7ae is not to be taken after the analogy of the 
(poetic) use of rixrew, yervav (see B. l.c.) in the sense of the Perfect, 
but as a pure Present, the context shows; see Fritzsche in loc. 


B. § 187, N. 10; H. § 699a.; C. § 609; D. p.405; J. § 897; G. p. 6. 

Lastly, that the Present frequently stands where things still 
future are spoken of — consequently that the Present comprises 
within itself the Future force of the verb, is a phenomenon 
so common in all ages and all languages, that in order to 
describe it we least of all need the unp'iilosophic designation 
enallage temporum. 

In order to set the cases in the N. T. which belong under 
this head in the right light, we will distribute them into the 
following classes : 


1 That this, as respects style, holds quite peculiarly also of the Epp. of James 
and Peter, has often, and with reason, been emphasized by the interpreters. 
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a) The idea of the verb is of such a nature that of itself it 
includes the force of the Future. This holds (as in our lan- 
guage) pre-eminently of two verbal ideas: that of coming, épxecOat, 
together with its synonymes tmdéyew, ropeverOa, etc., and that of 
becoming, yiveoOu. As in yw (see No. 9) there inheres a Perfect 
force (I have come, am present), so in épyouo. a Future (I come, shall 
appear). For both ideas the language contents itself with the form 
of the Present, as that which, participating alike in both temporal 
relations, stands midway between both, including in itself the termina- 
tion of the one and the beginning of the other. That the Present 
€pxoat in all the Moods takes the place of ef. (which by the Attics 
was commonly employed in a Future sense, but in the N. T. as a 
simple verb is not used) has already been mentioned (p. 50) and is 
plain from innumerable examples; as, John iv. 23 épyerat dpa kal vov 
gor, xiv. 3 édv éroysdow rémov tly, mddw epyopar kat tapadjppopat 
tpas, i. 30 édricw pov épyerar dvyp etc., especially in the Part. 6 
épxopuevos of the Messiah Matt. iii. 11 etc., the formula in the Apoca- 
lypse 6 dv kat 6 Hv Kal 6 épxdpevos of God, 7a epydueva (John xvi. 13), 
6 aidy 6 épxduevos (Mark x. 30, etc.) of the future. By the Future 
AAetcoua: (Matt. ix. 15 édetoovras iyuepar etc., 1 Cor. iv. 19; xvi. 12, 
etc.) the beginning of the future action is placed at a distance, by the 
Present it is placed more in the present (to be sure, not always in 
the immediate present of which the senses take cognizance as John 
xxi. 3, but also proleptically in the imaginary present of prophetic 
vision); see under b). ; 

For épxeoOa: in the sense of to go i.e. to go away, especially in the 
Gospels and the Rev. (never in the Acts, by Paul, or in the Ep. to 
the Heb.; also not in the Sept.), the provincial (cf. the Egyptian 
papyrus in Mullach’s Vulgarspr. p. 20) irdyecy is a favorite word. 
This word is often used in the future sense —in the Indicative most 
frequently by John, also in connection with épyecOa: e.g. viii. 14 7é0ev 
HAVov cal rod trdyw: ... woHev epxopat cal rod irdyw, cf. xxi. 3; xiv. 28. 
Tlopeveo Gas also is found in the Present like épyeoOa: and used in 
company with it, e.g. John xiv. 2, 3,12; xvi. 28; Acts xx. 22; Rom. 
xv. 26, etc.; likewise dvaBaivev Matt. xx. 18 etc.; John vii. 8; 
xx.17; tpodyecv Matt. xxi. 31. 

It is hardly worth while to adduce examples of yiveoOar—a 
word in which a future force still more evidently resides; as, Luke 
xii. 54sq. A€yere dre GuBpos epxerat, Kal yiveras ovrws' ... Aéyere Sri 
katowy éorat, cal yiverot, cf. xi. 26; xv. 10; Mark xi. 23, ete. 
Similarly éyec¢peras John vii. 52. 

b) The Future force follows inevitably from the context. 
In this case the Present as the more common and simple verbal form 
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perfectly takes the place of the Future in all languages, and a multi- 
tude of instances can be adduced from the N. T. where not only the 
Present alone has the future force, as 1 Cor. xv. 32 avptov yap dmobvi)- 
oKoper,' but also where (especially in John) Presents alternate with 
Futures without a sensible difference, or where (in parallel passages) 
one writer employs the Present, the other the Future; as, John x. 
4, 5, 12-16, 18; xvi. 15, 16, the discourses and similitudes of Jesus 
in the 14th and L5th chapters ; Matt. vii. 8 Tdf.; Gal. ii. 16 (Sixcorodrat 
++ Sikatwfyoera), Matt. xxiv. 40 compared with Luke xvii. 34. 
I'urther, see those Presents (with the circumflex on the last syllable) 
which have already been adduced (p. 38) in conwection with the , 
Attic formation of the Future, and still others below, § 139, 3 p. 209; 
39 p. 235; 61 p. 255. If there is any difference between the two 
forms, itis that—but only taken quitein the general—which 
has been already given under a) viz. that the Present is rather used 
if either the commencement of the future action falls in the present, 
or (in general maxims, comparisons, etc.) the statement has equal 
validity for the present as well as the future; the Future, on the 
other hand, is used with actions whose beginning is projected to a 
(definite or indefinite) distance (e.g. John xvi. 13sq.; 20 sq., etc.), 
or whose occurrence is not definitely to be expected till after the 
accomplishment of others (expressed perhaps by such general Presents; 
as, John xvi. 19). Yet this criterion is only an approximate one, 
since the author certainly allowed himself in many cases to be guided 
merely by feeling (cf. p. 38); and, for example, even in reference to 
actions purely future seems designedly to have chosen the Present, in 178 
order to portray the more impressively their closely impending 
occurrence, as in Matt. xxvi. 2. 

c) Finally, under this head belongs the familiar antique usage (see 
B. Le; H. § 702; C.§ 594; D. p. 409; J. § 398, 2; G. pp. 5,7; 
and, for the Latin, Kriiger § 446 Anm. 2) by which the Present, 
and consequently in narration the Imperfect, designates the will, 
the mere intention, to perform an act; or, according to grammatical 
terminology, is used de conatu. so the Pres. in John x. 32 (8:4 ri) 
NMOdLerE pe; xili. 6 ov pov vinres tods wédas; the Imperf. in Luke 
i. 59 éxddovv airs Zaxapiav (cf. 60), Acts vii. 26 cuwpdAaccev airovs 
(cf. 27). In Matt. iii. 14, however, in duexdéAvey the idea of the verb 
actually passed into execution, and consequently the Imperf. is used 
in the ordinary sense. That the same holds true of other passages 
also (as Gal. i. 13; Heb. xi. 17), Winer 269 (253) has already noticed. 


As the Participles uniformly reproduce the temporal il. 


1 After Isa. xxii. 13, where, although the Heb. text has the Future, the Sept. 
(like the German) gives the Present. 
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reference of their respective Indicatives (see above, 7 p. 201), 
so the Present Part. also participates in the nature of the 
Present that has just been unfolded, inasmuch as, including 
within itself a future force, it often stands for the Future Part. ; 
and thus the number of actual Future Parts. in the N. T. has 
been greatly diminished. 


If then a Present Part. stands in connection with an actual Future, 
from the idea of contemporaneousness resident in the Pres. 
Part. the notion of futurity results of itself; as, 2 Pet. iii. 10 orovxeta 
Se xavootpeva. AvOjcovra, Luke i. 85 To yevvdevov ex cod aytov 
xAnOynoerat vids Oeod, etc. But Present Participles are frequently 
used in a future sense also when not thus connected, particularly if 
the future action they designate takes its beginning in the real or 
imaginary, the absolute or the relative, present, —if the statement, 
therefore, has a validity quite universal. In this sense food is called 
in John vi. 27 unqualifiedly 7 doAAvpévy; gold, in 1 Pet. i. 7, 76 
droddtpevov (perishable); the hardened and believers are called by 
Paul so often of droAAvpevot, of cwldpevot, 2 Cor. ii. 15 etc. ; mortal 
men oi dzoOvyckovres, Heb. vii. 8 cf. 2 Cor. vi. 9. The blood of Christ 
is spoken of as 76 mepl roddGy éxxuvvduevov, Matt. xxvi. 28 (Mark xiv. 
24; Luke xxii. 20); all things (raira mdvra) in the above passage 
from 2 Pet. (iii. 11), directly after the Fut. AvOjoovra, are straight- 
way declared to be Avdueva. To the general proposition in 1 Cor. 
xv. 82 (atprov droOvyoKopev) corresponds precisely Matt. vi. 30 tov 
xéprov ... avptoy eis KA(Bavov BaddAduevov. To these may be added 
also the Present Participles (so far forth as used de conatw) spoken 
of in § 144, 11 p. 297. In other cases still, the future force resides 
in the signification of the verb, as in the above 6 épyduevos, Ta 
épxopeva, Ta erepxdueva (10 a) p. 204), Luke ii. 45 taréorpepay dvaly- 
roves, 1 Cor. ii. 1 HABov KarayyéAAwy, Acts xxi. 2 efpov mdotov Stamepav 
(on the passage) eis Bowixyy, 1 Cor. iv. 14 otk evrpérov ipas ypadu 
TOUTO. Cf. with the entire conténts of this section the sparsely 
occurring examples of the actual Future Participle in § 144, 10 p. 296. 


B. § 187, NN. 12, 18; C. §§ 599. 643h.; J. IL. p. 64; G. p.21. 

12 Instances of the Perfect Subjunctive, and still more of the Perfect 
and Future Optative (rather rare, moreover, in Greek authors), no 
longer occur in the N. T. 

Of the Imperatives Passive, besides the Present, that of the 

Perfect is in use in the 2d Person (eppwoo, éppwobe, péeuvyobe, 

179 mediuwoo), but commonly that of the Aorist in all Persons (dpOyr, 
BrHOyT, Gyacbyjru, yrwrOyrw, PoByOyre, etc.). 
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TuE Moons. 
B. §189; H. §§ 719 sqq.; C. §§ 618 sqq.; D. §§ 609siq.; J. §§ 410sqq.; G. Chap, 1. 
While as respects the Tenses the language of the N. T. does t 
not, in the main, depart from the general usage of the Greeks, 
but, on the contrary, a few minor irregularities excepted, has 
known how to conform to it perfectly, it falls manifestly far 
behind that usage in the employment of the relations of Mood. 
It would be very hasty, however, to draw a conclusion from 
the inferior facility in the use of the Moods respecting the 
N. T. use of the Tenses also. For, exact discrimination in 
the use of tenses is, as has been already remarked, not only 
quite indispensable to mutual intelligibility, but it is far easier 
for the mind of a common man, that is to say, one little trained 
and taught in literature and language; to become familiar 
with a system of temporal forms ready to his hand, even though 
diversified, than to master the Modal forms, regulating and 
presupposing, as the latter do, a more delicate and cultivated 
linguistic sense. The wealth and charm of the Modal expres- 
sions, as they appear especially at the flourishing period of 
Attic prose in the writings of Thucydides, Plato, Xenophon, 
exhibits the complete impress of the literary and refined 
genius of the Athenian people. The finer shades of Modal 
-relation disappear more and more the further the language 
departs in time and space from this. focus of Greek culture. 
Only the zealous study of the language of Hellenic culture, 
the aspiration after intellectual development in the Hellenic 
sense, could render it possible for later authors, such as Lucian, 
Plutarch, Arrian, etc., to acquire a beauty and finish of diction 
approximating, although never attaining, to that of the 
flourishing period. Since the N. T. authors were far from 
indulging in any such endeavor, but on the contrary, as the 
repositories of a new intellectual movement found themselves 
almost in direct antagonism to it, they were little con- 
cerned with the acquisition (toilsome at the best) of Greek 
phraseology in its more refined development ; — all the less as 
they were primarily interested only in rendering themselves 189 
plain and intelligible to their own countrymer., who, as a 
whole, were certainly far removed at that time from such 
culture. Foreign influences, — partly the general influence 
of the Latin language upon the Greek, partly that of the 
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Hebrew, and in particular of the translation of the Bible 
(which is extremely restricted in its use of the Moods) into 
the language of the N.T. writers, — certainly contributed 
here also to the far greater imperfection of expression which 
characterizes the N.T.; for, as respects the Moods, it presents 
no inconsiderable contrast to the language of contemporary — 
in fact, much later — profane writers, and even of ecclesiastical 
writers also. Again, however, Luke’s language, particularly 
in the Acts, is that which employs the Modal relations with 
more certainty and precision. 


Tar SubguNcTIve AND OpTaTivE IN SIMPLE SENTENCES. 
B. $199, m. 2; H. § 7200.5 C. § 647; D. § 616; J. § 417; G. § 88. 

The Conjunctivus dubitativus or deliberativus. 
This Subjunctive is found sometimes standing quite alone in 
all three Persons; sometimes, as occurs so often in Greek and 
Latin, in immediate connection (i.e. without the intervention 
of conjunctions) with the Indicatives BovAe., Oéreus. 

Examples of the lst Person are, Rom. vi. 1 éripévaper tH dpapria; 
15 dpaprjcwpey ; 1 Cor. iv. 21 év paB8m AOw; vi. 15 roujow; xi. 22 
ré elvw bpiv; éraweow tuas év TovTw; ovK érawd, John xviii. 11 od py 


miw avrd; of the 2d Person: Matt. xxiii. 33 was piynre dad ris 
Kpioews ; of the 8d Person: Luke xxiii. 81 ev 16 Eyp@ ti yernrat; 


Matt. xxvi. 54 was otv wAypwldow ai ypadai; Rom. x. 14 Lehm. 
[Treg.; Tdf. x* dis]. In connection with BovAe etc. it is frequent: 
Oéders etmupev (Luke ix. 54), Oédas ovddeEwuev (Matt. xiii. 28), ré 
OdXere torjow tpiv (Matt. xx. 82 etc.), tiva Oédere drodvow tyiv (Matt. 
xxvii. 17, 21 etc.), BotrAcoOe drodiow piv tov Baciiéa tev “lovdaiwy 
(John xviii. 89), ete. (Cf. the similar construction with dgetva: in 
4 p. 21C,) 

That instead of this Subj nctive the Future should be substituted 
(hence frequently found also as a variant, Rom. vi.15; Matt. xiii. 28; 
xxvi. 17; Mark xiv.12; Luke xxii. 9; xi. 5, etc.) is, considering the 
internal and external affinity of the two forms, perfectly grammatical ; 
as, John v. 47 wis mucrevoere; Acts iv. 16 Lehm. ré roujoouey ; Rom. 
x. 14 Tdf. x” ras dxotcovrat; Of. besides, with interrogative clauses, 
61 p. 254, and Lob. Phryn. 734. Respecting the addition of wa 
after GéAes etc. see 41 p. 236, 

Remark. Since the Subjunctive in this sense was quite current ip 
N.T. Greek, it may be doubted whether in the N. T. the form of the 
Indicative Present instead of the Subjunctive is admissible, or 
the Inilicstive if thoroughly established critically can be taken in this 
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way. Here belongs the consideration of John x. 47 ré rowodpev, Sre 
otros 6 avOpwros moAAG moet onpeia; This sentence is in form and 
substance almost identical with those above, so that it seems rather 
too artificial to assume with Winer 284 (267) a difference in signifi- 
cation between this ré wovotwev and the ordinary zi qoujoopey or 
noujowpev (Acts iv. 16); on the contrary, the simplest interpretation 
(which corresponds also to the popular usage, was thun wir equiv. 
to was sollen wir thun, [what do we equiv. to what are we to do}) is 
not only adequate, but may be justified by usage also. For we must 
consider here 1) that the first stages of this use in free conversational 
style are found even in the earlier writers (see Bhdy. p. 396); 
2) that in later writers, or those who had no positive need of accuracy 
of expression, the usage doubtless extended itself still more;? and 
3) that the form zotoduev belongs to those circumflexed Presents 
(treated of above, p. 38) which are represented in the vers. Ital, by 
the Future (factemus, in the Vulg. on the other hand facimus, cf. 
mov in Matt. xxvi. 18 var.). Therefore zo.dpev here is nothing more 
or less than a Present, which, according to § 137, 10b) p. 204 sq., in- 
cludes the force of the Future; and as a trustworthy witness of the 
mode of expression current among the people ought not to be called in 
question. 

Quite in the same way was the word rapaéynodpeyv in 1 Cor. x. 
22 taken by a portion of the ancient translations (emulemur not 
emulabimur),—an interpretation which appears to be in no wise 
unsuited to the sense of the passage, although the more recent ex- 
positors (though not Riickert) reject it. Cf. further the Indic. Pres. 
with édy, drav, iva below, 23 p. 222, 39 p. 284. 


B. § 189, m. 8; H. § 720a.; C. § 628; D. $516; J. § 416; G. § 85. 
Conjunctivus adhortativus. This Subjunctive also 

is very common, especially in the 1st Pers. Plural, as dywpev, 
dayauev kat rlwpev, ypnyopayev Kai vidapev, emt thy TEded- 
TyTa pepopuela etc.; rare in the Ist Pers. Singular, Acts vii. 34 
(after Exod. iii. 10) viv dedpo drocreikw oe. The relationship 
between this Subjunctive and a declaration expressed by the 
Fut. Indic. is obvious; hence both verbal forms are united 
with almost the same force in Rev. xix. 7. And in many 
passages where the sense admits of both acceptations the mss. 


1Cf. the completely analogous rf wowduey in Pseudo-Luc. Asin. 25, (as several 
Mss. give in Luc. Pisc. 10 also); ri dpa@pev; pedyouey f) wevouev; Alciphr. 1, 11 
Mein.; Arr. Exped. 7, 11, 2 (where Kriiger rashly emends rpdrrwow and Aéywour); 
Lucian 38, 16; 44, 53; 47, 4.14; Acta Petr. et Paul. 45, and the quite common 
use (noticed also below § 148, 10 p. 353) of the Indicative with ufmore. 
, 27 
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(and editions) we ver between the two forms, — as particularly 
in the above passage from Acts, where formerly dzrocreA@ was 
read ; and, on the other hand, the Subjunctive was read where 
now we have Futures: Jas. iv. 13; Heb. vi. 3. 

Also in the much-debated passage (see Winer 286 (268 sq.)) Jas. 
iv. 15, the text of which is very uncertain, the Future seems in both 
cases to deserve the preference (fycopev ... roenoouey [so Tdf. Treg. 
cod. Sin.]); but there are other difficulties besides, see § 149, 8 d) 
p- 362. 

Peculiar to this Subjunctive is the almost pleonastic prefixing 
of the Imperative des let (analogous to the Latin fac, cave 


182 before Subjunctives, and similar to the use of OéAecs, Bovres in 2 


p. 208), supposed to be a provincialism current in the colloquial 
language of those regions. 


Its use is, therefore, especially characteristic of the Synoptists (cf. 
tayo in § 137, 10 a) p. 204), and is found as well with the Ist Pers. 
Singular of the Subjunct. following, des exBddw let me pull out 
Matt. vii. 4; Luke vi. 42, as with the 1st Pers. Plural des iSupev 
Matt. xxvii. 49, for which in Mark xv. 36 we find the Impera. also in 
the Plur. dere iSwpev. Cf. dye ete. p. 70. On the force of the 
verb ddetvos for ééca: (the two verbs are interchanged in the mss. in 
Acts v. 38) and the common construction with the Infin., see the 
lexicons and § 140, 1 p. 258. \ 


Remark. That for this Subjunctive also the Indicative 
Present could be substituted, even in the more negligent popular 
language, is hardly conceivable: because 1) the proposition would 
then be destitute of any intimation how the Indicative is to be taken 
(which with the deliberative Subjunc. was still given by the inter- 
rogative form); and because 2) here the middle term, as it were, is 
wanting, viz. the Fut. Indic., for which in such cases the Pres. Indic. 
is first wont to appear, see 3 p. 209, 23 p. 222, 39 p. 234. For even 
the Future cannot directly take the place of this Subjunct., since it 
imparts to the sentence at once instead of the Imperative force the 
character of a direct assertion. Hence Lchm. in Gal. vi. 10 in his 
larger edition instead of épyafépeOa has restored the Subjunct. 
[Treg. Tdf.]; yet the Indic.) also, in the proper force of the Pres. 
Indic., gives a sense not to be rejected, see Mey. p. 806. The Pres. 
épxdpe0a, however, in John xxi. 3 rests on the principle in § 187, 10 a) 
p- 204; so too épydueOa, mopevdueba, often in the Apocrypha. 

1To the épya¢éueba in codd. Vat. and Sin. (so frequently are o and w inter- 


changed) the less importar.ze is to be attached, as both mss. just before give Zywper 
‘astead of €xouev which is alone correct. 


e 
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B. § 139, m.4; H. §720b.; C. § 628; D. p. 413; J. # 120, 8; G. § 86. 

The limitations in reference to the negative Imperative 6 
and the Aorist Subjunctive as its substitute (viz. that 
the former expresses a continued or repeated, the latter a single 
or momentary, prohibition, etc.) are observed in the N. T. very 
rigidly and without exception; see e.g. the Sermon on the 
Mount throughout. Consequently in the Present only the 
Imperative is used: py ypdde, un xpivere, ur) food, my 
goBetoGe; in the Aorist in the Second Pers. only the 
Subjunctive: 2) voulons, ua) vouionte, pi) amootpadis, pa) 
KpiOjre, uy hoBnOAre (not PoByOnte, cf. Matt. x. 26 and 28) 
etc.; butin the Third Pers. the Imperative in both instances: 
Bn Xopitéro, ut ecOtéTo, 1) yvoTw, pw KaTAaBdTw, pH) eLETpe- 


ato. 
B. §139, mm. 5, 6; H. § 845; C. § 627; D. § 544; J. § 748; G.§ 89. 

Owing to the great external similarity between the form of 7 
the (Aorist) Subjunctive and that of the Future, and the affinity 
of the two modes of expression, there occurred, as is well | 
known, very early (see the examples from Homer in B. l.c.) an 
interchange or intermingling of the two forms. In the classic 
period that followed, indeed, the use of these forms was settled ; 
but in later writers considerable vacillation in the employment 
of them is again discernible. Hence the frequent combination 182 
of the Subjunctive and the Future to form a single proposition 
or thought in the O. T. as well as the New;? hence the fluc- 
tuation, recurring every where (and already remarked in 2 
and 4 above), between the two forms as preserved by the mss., 
especially where only the change of a letter is involved (o and 
w,¢ and 9, see 8 below); hence the reproduction and explana- 
tion of a Future form by the Subjunctive in the ancient 
exegetical writings, glossographies, etc.(see Lob. Phryn. p. 723). 

Thus, then, the two forms alternate without the slightest 
difference in signification (cf. 2 p. 208) after the combined par- 
ticles od 7, a combination which is very common in all parts 
of the N. T. (occurring close upon one hundred times). Yet, 
on the whole, here the Subjunctive is the prevalent form ; 

1 Eg. Lev. x.6; Deut. xxix. 13; Isa. vi.10; Matt. vii. 6; xiii. 15 quotn., Luke 
i. 15; viui. 17; xi. 5, 7 Tdf.; xii. 58; xxii. 17 sqq.; xxii. 30; John vi. 387; x. 28; 
xii. 40 quotn.; Phil. ii. 11 Tdf.; Rev. iii. 9; ix. 5,6; xv. 4; xix. 7; xxii. 14,—a 
portion of these, however, allow themselves to be ccnstrued and explained according 
to the analogy of the usage treated of § 151, 9 p. 382. 
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and, moreover, in those cases where the (Aor.) Subjunctive 
differs essentially in form from the Future (é\6y, vio, 
cure, evpeO7, Kre.cA@owv, etc.), is handed down for the most 
part without any variation; far less frequently (and 
often only as an isolated variant) the Future. 

As the Future is often used in the exegetical writings of the Church 
Fathers instead of the Subjunctive preserved in the N. T. text, all 
the doubtfully transmitted Future forms awaken the suspicion 
that they originally served (either as marginal glosses or elsewhere) 
only to explain the Subjunctives, and then subsequently passed over 
into a portion of the mss. Such passages are Mark x. 15 eioéAOy (D 
eiveAevoerat), xiii. 2 xatadvOy (var. karadvOyoerat [so Sin. without 
py]), Luke xxii. 16 déyw (D ddyouat), 1 Thess. v. 8 expiywouw (var. 
éxpevéovrar). The Future form is firmly established only in Matt. 
XVi. 22 od  éoras without var.; has preponderant authority in Luke 
xxi. 83 mapedevcovra: [so Sin.]; while the authorities are equally 
divided between the two forms [Sin. gives Fut.] in Mark xiii. 31; 
Heb. x. 17 (cf. Jer. xxxviii. 34), Rev. ix. 6; xviii. 14.1 Ch besides 
the examples in the following paragraph. 

The identity in signification of the Subjunctive and 
the Future after od jj is established unquestionably: not only 
by quotations from the O. T. like Matt. xiii. 14 dxovcete nat 
ov 7) curate, Préwete Kat ov wy Conte (where after the example 

184 of the Sept. the Hebr. Future is rendered by the Subjunctive), 
but also by such passages as Matt. xxiv. 21 ofa ot yéyovev, 
ovo’ od my yévntac, John x. 28 od pi) drodw@vTas ... Kal ov 
aprTace Tis, Xi. 26 od un drroOavn eis Tov aidva, Matt. xxiv. 85 
(mapededcetat ... od pn TrapéXMwow) cf. with Luke xxi. 38 ; 
Heb. x. 17 Lehm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.] ef. with viii. 12; 
Lukei. 15; xxi. 18; John vi. 87 (viii. 12) ; Rev. xv. 4. Hence 
the ancient versions give the Future almost uniformly — 
for which, indeed, the (synonymous) Pres. Indicative often 
appears as a variant, and the Subjunctive without var. only 
in the passages designated in 18 below, p. 218. 

That the N. T. writers employed this construction with od 7 also 
to designate that form of statement which classic Greek expressed 
rather by means of od and the Optative with av — see 18 p. 218. 

‘In other passages still the Future is sufficiently attested, but not the 
particles. Thus in Matt. xxiv. 2 od xaradvéjoera [so Sin.] has been restored 
instead of od wh karad.; and so cught we to read likewise in John x. 28 (voix dp- 


adoet [Sin. od wh aprdon]), and w th Tdf. |Treg.] also in Luke xxii. 34 (od purhoe. 
[so Sin.]). ; ‘ 
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Lastly, it is to be noticed particularly, that in the N. T. only 
the Aorist, Subjune. (and the Second Aor. as well as the 
First, see 8) is used after od uy, and not a single instance of 
the Subjunc. Present is found. For in Heb. xiii. 5 the 
variant éycatadeirw [Tdf. cod. Sin.] cannot establish itself 
against the received reading (-A/w [Treg. also]). 


B. § 364, m. 6 and p. 876 Note; C. § 627a.; J. § 748, Obs.8; G. p. 79sq. 

The much contested canon of Dawes, which, however, Bern- 8 
hardy (Syntax p. 402) among recent writers adheres to, 
with certain limitations, and defends,— (according to which 
only the Subjune. of the Second Aor. can stand after od uy 
and é7ws in the Active and Middle, otherwise always the 
Future) -— can hardly be carried through as respects ordinary 
Greek usage, least of all, however, in the N. T. 


Bernhardy maintains the admissibility of the First Aor. Subjunc. 
only in cases where it differs essentially from the Future as respects 
form (see 7), consequently in liquid verbs, or where the Future has 
the Middle form (dxovcouou etc.), or the circumflexed form (xopué etc.) : 
consequently, everywhere except when the two forms differ externally 

.only in the vowel of the Mood. But these are the very cases 
where in all Mss., as well those of profane literature as of the Old and 
New Testaments, the greatest uncertainty occurs in the readings; so 
that by the way of criticism, and owing to the great internal and ex- 
ternal affinity of the two forms, absolutely no sure result can be 
attained either in favor of the one or of the other. Hence in- 
dubitable and well-attested Subjunctives of the Ist Aorist, 
such as drodécy, drayyetAys, dpopulon, exrrcions, Selons, droAatvouper, 

ought to be allowed to pass as proof of the admissibility of this Sub- 
junctive. In the N. T. also, in almost all cases where the 1st Aor. 
Subjunc. and the Future differ only in the Mood-vowel, there occurs 
so great a degree of variation in the readings, that there was no other 
course left here to the editors, except to follow the authorities, and 

put now one form in the text and now the other. Accordingly at 185 
present we read after od pu} 

1) The Future: Matt. xv. 5 riypjoe; xxvi. 35, Mark xiv. 31 
érapvicopat [in Mk. Tdf. -wnat, so cod. Sin.]; Mark ix. 41 daodéce 
[Tdf. -oy, so Sin.]; Luke x. 19 ddujoe.; John iv. 14 dujjoe; x. 5 
dxohovOjcovatw [-wow cod. Sin. ]: 

2) The Ist Aorist Subjunctive: Matt. x. 23, Gal. v. 16 
reAéonte; Matt. x. 42 dmodéon; xvi. 28 (Mark ix. 1; Luke ix. 27) 
yevowvrar; Matt. xxv. 9 dpxéoy [Tdf. pijmore odk dpx., so cod. Sin.]; 
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Mark xvi. 18 Bddyy; Luke xviii. 7 woujon; Luke xxii. 67, Acts 
xiii. 41 morevoynre; John viii. 12 weperaryon; John viii. 51 Oewpjoy 
[-ce cod. Sin.], 52 yevonrar; xiii. 8 vipys, 38 duvion; Rom. iv. 8 
Aoyionrar; 1 Thess. iv. 15 POdowpney; Heb. viii. 11 ddagwow; 2 Pet. 
i. 10 mratonre; Rev. xviii. 23 avy. In almost all these passages, 
indeed, the other spelling (as Future) is also found, but for the most 
part far more feebly attested, frequently by single or insignificant 
MSS. 3 several times, however, (e.g. in 1 Thess. iv. 15; 2 Pet 1.10; 
Acts xiii. 41, etc.) no trace even of a Future form is found among the 
variants. Hence in all these cases both Lchm. and Tdf. [so Treg.] 
have adopted the Subjunctive form. 

3) The passages in which —the authorities being pretty equally 
divided — the editors disagree, seem to be the following: John vi. 35 
(revdoe. Lohm. -on Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.], dujoes Lehm. [Tdf. Treg. 
cod. Sin.] -on Tdf. [ed. 2]), Gal. iv. 80 (xAnpovopyjoe Lehm. [Treg. 
Tdf. cod. Sin.], -oy Tdf. [eds. 2,7]). Cf. besides Luke xxii. 34, 68; 
John x. 28, and the Lat. verss. on Rev. ix. 6; xviii. 14. 

Remark. If then, eccomang to the evidence above given (7 and 8), 
the Future with od pas a rarer form must be recogrimea along with 
the Subjunctive, yet after dws the Subjunctive has decidedly 
supplanted the Future; inasmuch as, in all the passages (some fifty ) 
with the exception of one (Matt. xxvi. 59), the Subjunctive is given 
by the authorities almost without the least variation. The Future is 
found in the mss. as an isolated reading in Mark v. 23; Acts ix. 12; | 
Rom. iii. 4; ix. 17; 1 Cor. i. 29; and in the above passage Matt. 
xxvi. 59 also there are still authorities enough [cod. Sin. among them] 
for the Subjunctive (the reading of cod. Vat. moreover is uncertain 
[Tdf. gives it as -cwow]), so that even here its restoration seems to 
be required. 

Cf. in general respecting the fluctuation of the mss. in reference to 
both forms, besides Nos. 2 and 4 above, Nos. 22, 23, 31, 38, 61. 


B. § 189, m. 7; H. §721,1; C. § 638; D. p.648; J. § 418, B.; G. § 82. 

The Optative, which is somewhat rare in the N. T. (see 
11), is still used most frequently, agreeably to its name, in ex- 
pressing a wish, desire; as, Heb. xiii. 21; 1 Thess. v. 28 ; 
2 Thess. ii. 17, ete. 

Instead of the Optative the Future is once found, yet with 
the particle of wishing éerov, Gal. v. 12. 


B. § 139, m.8; H. § 721 b.; C. § 638; D. § 617; J. § 418 Obs. 1; G. § 83. 
There are also a few examples of the Indicative of a 
Preterite with a particle of wishing (¢fedov) to express a wish 
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which las now become impossible, or, under the existir g circumstances, 
is seen in advance to be incapable of fulfilment: 1 Cor. iv. 8 dpeAdv 
ye ¢Bacitetcare had ye but attained to lordship (by which the 
ironical character of what precedes is brought out), Rev. iii. 15 égedov 
Wuxpds js 7) Leatds (previously, ote Yuxpds ef otire Ceords), 2 Cor. xi. 1 
Shedrov dvelyecOé pov ... ddpooivys Vulg. utinam sustineretis (not 
sustineatis), hence the following dAAQ kai dvéxeoOé pov is to be taken 
correctively (see Meyer); cf. ddeAov éutmotvro Ign. ad Smyrn. 12. 

Peculiar is the periphrasis by means of a clause with OéAw ef 
followed by the Aor. Indic., Luke xii. 49; see below, 52 p. 246. But 
that clauses with ei without an apodosis following (such as Luke xix. 186 
42 etc.) are not clauses of wishing, see § 151, 26 p. 396. 


B. § 189, m.9; H. § 728 sq.; C. § 617; D. § 513 sqq.; J. § 797; G. § 81 sq. 

The most considerable departure from ordinary usage as {1 
respects the Moods, consists in the fact that the N. T. hardly 
puts the Optative in use any longer as a Mood of dependence 
in indirect discourse, particularly after an historic tense. It 
sometimes employs instead the Indicative in independent 
discourse, and that, too, far more extensively than was the 
case among the Greeks; sometimes it includes the dependent 
form of statement which the classic language had assigned to 
the Optative under the form of the Subjunctive. The 
first of these substitutes was essentially favored by the cir- 
cumstance, that in accordance with the character of popular 
language discourses are almost always quoted directly (as in 
Heb. and the Sept.), and a protracted recital in oblique dis- 
course hardly occurs (§ 141, 1 p. 272). The second, viz. the 
greater prominence given to the Subjunctive at the expense 
of the Optative (gradually quite disappearis g), may have been 
a consequence of the general influence of Latin on the later 
Greek. The proofs of these statements will not only be 
found in great number below, where we treat of the several 
forms of dependent clauses, but by the reader who notices the 
point will be met with everywhere, particularly in the historic 
writings. 

The Optative as a dependent Mood appears most fre- 
quently in the writings of Luke; its use even here, however, 
is unmistakably on the decrease. In the apocryphal writings 
of the N. T. it has almost completely disappeared. Cf. 63 
p. 256. 
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THE PaRTICLE dy. 
B. §189,m.10sqq. H. § 878; C. § 618; D. § 501; J. § 424; G. § 86. 

The use of the Particle &v (so important in expressing 
modal relations) had already become so thoroughly established 
in the literary language, that all that is taught in the general 
grammar respecting its force holds completely in reference 
to the N. T., although in its employment the N. T. is 
more sparing, and several of the more delicate constructions 
(like the dy with the Participle and the Infin. 20 p. 219) are 
no longer met with. The following points may be noticed 
respecting the use of this particle in the N. T.: 


B. § 139, m. 12a); H. § 704; C. §616b.; D. § 515; J. 11.93; G. § 30.2, 

Examples of av with an Indicative Preterite to denote repetition, 
though not numerous, are completely established: Mark vi. 56 dzov 
av [éay Tdf. cod. Sin.] ciseropevero ... ériecay tos dobevotvras* Kat 
écou dv yrrovro [pWavro Lehm. Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin.] airod eowlorro, 
Acts ii. 45; iv. 35 «addr dv tis xpeiay efxev. This principle appears to 
explain also 1 Cor. xii. 2 (as av jyeoGe), see more at length in § 151, 
10 p. 883. 


B. § 189, m. 12 b); H. §§ 746, 752; C. § 636; D. p. 589 sq.; J. IL. 98; G. § 87, 8. 

The ordinary force of a Preterite Indicative with dy, 
so far forth as it denotes the non-existence or impossibility of 
fulfilment of the declaration contained therein, occurs as a 
rule (just as in Greek authors) in the apodosis of the fourth 
case of hypothesis (cf. below, 25 p. 224). 

Yet there are also several examples of this Mood without the 
customary protasis, which in such case is either reserved in 
the mind or finds expression in a different form: Luke xix. 23 kéyo, 
eOav ov réKw dv aitd &rpagéa, where the protasis is contained in the 
preceding interrogative clause da ti ov Zwxas etc.; similar is Matt. 
xxv. 27, see the following paragraph; Heb. x. 2 ével otk dy éxuvcavro 
(cf. ix. 26 in No. 15) where the unfulfilled condition to be supplied in 
thought lies in the éeé ( for otherwise, sc. ei édvvaro, see § 149, 5 p. 359). 


B. § 139, m.18; H. §§ 703, 745 a.; C. § 682; D. pp. 641, 411; J. §§ 398, 8; 858, 8; G. p. 97 sqq. 

The case here mentioned of the (apparent) omission of 
av with predicates such as ée., dvijxev, édvvato, etc., is by no 
means rare in the later language (nurtured perhaps by the 
analogous ise of the Latin, debebam, poteram, etc.), or in the 
N. T. also. But it ‘s very erroneous grammatically, and a 
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supposition prompted solely by our modern ideas of idiom, to 
think that the particle in such cases is only omitted. On 
the contrary, we are to conceive of the matter thus: that there 
is no addition whatever of dy to the form of statement, since 
not the necessity or possibility of the fact is denied (that would 
be expressed by ée ay etc.), but the fact itself. 


Very instructive examples from the N. T. may be added to those 
given in the grammar; as, Matt. xxv. 27 ee ce Barely 7d dpyipidy 
fou Tots tparelirous, Kal eXOov éyw av exopiodunv 76 euov ov TéKm 
where the addition of év was as necessary in the second clause, as the 
simple Imperfect in the first, Acts xxiv. 19 ods eeu éwi cod mapeivat, <i 
tu exouev mpos éué (therefore, as the Optative shows, not the fourth 
form of hypothesis). See besides, 25¢e in Matt. xviii. 33; xxiii. 23; 
Acts xxvii. 21; 2 Cor. ii.3; Heb. ix. 26; dvj«ev in Eph. v. 4 Lehm. 
[Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin.]; Col. iii. 18; «adqxev Acts xxii. 22; ¢etrov 
1 Cor. v.10; 2 Cor. xii. 11; 4#8vvaro Acts xxvi. 32; John ix. 33,— 
on which last two passages and some others 27 c) p. 226 below is also 
to be compared. 

A similar difference between our mode of expression and the Greek 
idiom occurs in connection with the ideas to wish, be willing, like ; as, 
é€BovrAopny (our I should like), Acts xxv. 22 ¢Bovddunv rot dvOpdmov 
dxotoa, Philem. 18; nixdpnv, Rom. ix. 3 qixduny dvdbepa elvan... 
trép trav ddeApav pov etc., (in these passages the addition of év weakens 
the sense, since then the existence, the possibility, of the wish 
itself is put in question);—and with the predicates kadov jv, 188 
kpetttrov Hv (cf. the Latin melius, aequum fuit, Kriiger § 463): 
Matt. xxvi. 24; Mark xiv. 21 (see 27) p. 226), 2 Pet. ii. 21 xpetrrov 
hv airois pi éreyvoxévar } etc. See Hern. de Part. dy p. 60. Paul, 
according to his custom (§ 129, 20 p. 186), omits in these cases the 
copula altogether, as 1 Cor. ix. 15 xaddv ydp por padAov dzrobaveiv 7) etc, 


B. § 189, m. 14; H. § 757; C. § 619; D. p. 544; J. § 428; G. § 36, 2. 

The Particle dv (after Relatives édv also, see p. 72) is used 16 
in the N. T. by far most frequently with the Subjunctive. 
On the character of this form of statement— (the particle 
belonging rather to the pronoun etc. than to the verb), see 
the general grammars; and on its employment, see below, 
under dependent clauses. 


B. § 139, m. 15; H. § 722; C. § 688; D. § 504; J. § 425; G. § 39. 
On the other hand, the Optative with dp (the Mood 17 


formerly employed so frequently to express subjective opinion 
28 
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or softened assertion, which Attic urbanity so readily substitutes 
in place of the most positive affirmations), has passed almost 
entirely out of use. 


In general, this Mood bears so decidedly the peculiar impress of 
Greek diction that most of the N. T. writers seem hardly any longer 
to be acquainted with it ‘even John does not, for in xiii. 24 the 
Optative is no longer read), and it is still found only in the writings 
of Luke, who approximates nearest to the classic Greek style: —in 
the Gospel (according to the older editions) five times, and eight 
times in the Acts, which small number recent criticism has again 
diminished (see for example Luke xv. 26; xviii. 36; Acts ii. 12 
Lehm. [Tdf. Treg.], xvii. 20 Lehm. [Tdf. Treg.], xxi. 833 Lcehm.). 
This Mood is described in the grammar as a modification of the 
independent form of statement; hence even in Luke it never 
stands after conjunctions or relatives. It commonly appears in 
(direct and indirect) interrogative clauses, in which it was especially 
favorite with the Greeks also (see H. below p. 254); in a non-inter- 
rogative direct clause it is found but once, Acts xxvi. 29. 

18 Remark. As a substitute for this characteristic Greek Mood the 
Future is introduced in positive sentences, eg. in a sup- 
posed case (Lat. dicat, dixertt aliquis) 1 Cor. xv. 35; Jas. ii. 18 épe? 
ais, Rom. ix. 19; xi. 19 epels ody, v. 7 podis yap trép Suxaidov tis dzro- 
Gaveirat; further, very commonly in direct and indirect questions, 
1 Cor. xv. 29 émet ri roujoovow ; Rom. iii. 6 érei was kpwet 6 Geds; (se. 
ei ddtxos en, see § 149, 5 p. 859), vi. 1 ré ody épodwev; Mark iv. 13 odx 
oldare ... TOs macas Tas TapaBodds yvdoecbe; etc. In many such 
and similar passages the Greeks would probably have used the 
Optative with dy; although. it cannot be denied also that the mode of 
expression with the Future has foundation in usage, and strictly noth- 
ing more can be inferred from the above examples than a certain aver- 
sion (or ignorance) on the part of the N.T. language as respects this 
form of statement, where the possibility of employing it lay so close 
at hand. 

In negative clauses the substituted mode of expression has taken 
on a more recognizable form, inasmuch as for od« dy with the Optative 
following (according to 7 p. 212) the Subjunctive (or the Future) 
with ov w# appears, —a construction which, as is well known (cf. B. 

189 § 139, 6), was interchanged with the other even by the Greeks. As 
examples of this, may be set down especially those passages where the 
ancient versions either unanimously or in part employ the Lat. Sub- 
junctive: Mark xiii. 2 ob pi dpeOG AiGos éri AiOw, 8s 0d py KararvOy 
(Vulg. destruatur), Matt. xxv. 9 pajrore ob ph dpxéon Huiv Kal jpiv 
(Vulg. sufficiat), Luke xviii. 29 od py AdBy (Vulg. recipiat), John xi. 
56 ob uy @Oy (Vulg. veniat, veniet). 
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B. § 189, m. 16; H. § 760; ©. §617d.; J. §§ 405, 2; 829; G. § 20, N. 1 sq. 

The rule, carefully observed in good prose, that in relative 
and other subordinate clauses, whenever the leading thought 
falls in the future, the action which precedes and is completed 
before it is expressed by the Aorist Subjunc. with dy (and 
likewise in Latin by the Fut. exactum, or Pluperf. Subjunc. 
in its stead), is but seldom disregarded in the N. T. also. 

Examples of the regular construction, especially after relatives 
(8s dv, doa dy, Grov dv) as well as after conjunctions compounded with 
av (ews dv, édv, dray), are found abundantly in all parts of the N. T. 
That the freer usage also, that is to say the simple Future and even 
the-Present Indic., is found in such clauses is to be expected, since 
-instances of it can be pointed out even in Greek and Latin writers ; 
e.g. after doris Matt. v. 39 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] dors oe farioer... 
otpepov airé etc. (Lchm. [Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin.] pami€e), 41; vii. 24 
mas GoTis dkOVEL ov TOs Adyous Kal ToOLEL adrods Suowow adrov etc., 
x. 32 doris dmodoyjce ... duoroyjow Kayo etc. 

A different liberty, viz. the dropping of éyv with the Subjunctive, is 
spoken of below: 31 p. 228, 33 p. 230. 


B. § 189, m.17sq.; H. §§ 783, 803; C. § 658.a.; D. p. 548; J. § 429; G. § 41, cf. § 42,8NN. 1,2. 

The more delicate use of the particle &, by which when 
joined to the Infinitive and Participle it imparts to 
these verbal forms the modal force of an Optative or Indicative 
with dv, is altogether unknown to the N. T. 


It is likewise not found with the Infin. after the verbs doxetv, éd-riCewv, 
etc. (see § 140, 2 p. 259), and hardly can the solitary instance of the 
sort which actually occurs (2 Cor. x. 9) be regarded as a remnant of 
the ancient construction after Soxetv. Rather, in the words py d0gw 
ds av éexoBelv iuas the expression ws dv (which two words were so 
often heard, and by later writers used more and more frequently, in 
immediate connection; see the examples from Lucian in Du Mesnil, 
Stolper Progr. 1867, p. 24) has become for the apostle, as it were, a 
single word with the signification guas?, just as in Greek woepavet, 
later dSoavei (B. § 151, IV. 3), is used in the same sense. In. further 
confirmation of this interpretatio1, compare 1 Cor. vii. 5 wij droorepetre 
GdAfAovs, cf pente dv ex cupdevov pos katpdv, where dy also stands 
without any verb. To supply here the Optative, such as yévorro, 
in order to connect dy with it (as similar phenomena in a few passages 
of the Greek poets are to be explained, see Hartung II. p. 330) 
militates with the apostle’s usage (see 17 p. 217). Hence we must 
supply, either the Indicative after the analogy of 2 Cor. xiii. 5 «i pare 


19 


20 
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at 
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addxtpol éore), or the Subjuuctive according to Luke ix. 13 (ei pare... 
dyopdcwpev), and combine dy, again in the sense of somehow, perchance, 
with the restrictive particle ei w7rt so as to form one whole.) 

A repetition of dv in lengthened sentences, or after the inser- 
tion of parenthetic thoughts, nowhere occurs. 


A. ConpiTionaL SENTENCES. 

Since the various forms of conditional sentences rest upon 
the general basis given above and in the grammars, it may 
suffice here to assume that the four chief forms of these sen- 
tences are familiar, and to point out the deviations from the 
same which occur in the writings of the N. T. 


B. § 19, m. 22-24; H, § 745 sqq.; C. § 681sq.; D. § 602; J. § 851; G. § 47 5q. 

The first two forms.of hypothesis (ei with the Indicative, 
édy with the Subjunctive) are by far the most frequent, and 
the distinction given in the grammars is in general applicable 
to them in the N. T. But the majority of the writers were so 
much accustomed to these two modes of stating an hypothesis, 
that they (in harmony with the general observation made in 
11 p. 215) manifestly avoided the third case, ef with the 
Optative, preferring to substitute for it one of the first two (cf. 
22 below.) 

See the more extended treatment of this point, and the few instances 
of «i with the Optative still extant, in 24 below, p. 223. Examples of 
the first two species, however, are found everywhere. The difference 
between them (described in the grammars) is plainly to be recognized 
in sentences where both are used in close proximity; as, Gal. i. 8, 9, 
where the hypothesis expressed in the 8th verse by éay with the Sub- 
junctive is resumed or repeated in the 9th with greater energy and 
definiteness by ei with the Indicative. So in Acts v. 38, 39. 


B, § 139, m. 25; H. § T47b.; D. ef. § 618; J. § 864, Obs. 1; G. § 50, 1 NN. 2 and 3, 
Since the later common Greek writers are pretty negligent 
in discriminating between the two particles e¢ and édy and we 


1 Possible, however, and not at variance with the character of the N. T. ellipses, 
or of Paul’s style in particular, is the assumption that & here is to be taken in 
the sense of édy and (according to § 151, 23b. p. 392, 24 b. p. 394, and § 129, 
23 p. 137) its predicate to be supplied in an altered form frora what precedes 
(accordingly here &moorepire, or the more general yévyra). The only objection 
to this is the extremely rare use of &y for édy (see p. 72). As respects the 
meaning of the passage, however, it remains a matter of indifference whether we 
choose to explain the origin of the ellipsis (which certainly exists here) gram 
matically in the one way or the other. 
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often find in them ei with the Subjunctive and édy with the 191 
“Indicative (see the references in Winer 295 (277)), we might 
expect beforehand that the N. T. writers also would not keep 
themselves free from such inaccuracies. Of the first case, the 
use of ef with the Subjunctive, we find, to be sure, accidentally 
(for cf. 31 p. 228 and 33 p. 230) no example which is quite 
certain; for in some of them the readings vary, some are set 
aside by the Mss. (as Rev. xi. 5 [but cod. Sin. OeAjon the 
second time]), some are capable of a special interpretation. 
The most probable is 1 Cor. ix. 11 e... éoeipaper, péya ei uets 
tuav 7a capkiuxd Oepicowpev. So Tdf. reads [eds. 2, 7] with the 
majority of the mss. instead of the former Future [Tdf. Treg. cod. 
Sin. also] which is found so often as a variant of the Aor. Subjunct. 
(see 8 p. 213). Since strictly considered the Greek Optative would 
be in place here, in point of fact the Subjunctive as its substitute 
(21 p. 220) seems to deserve the preference even on grammatical 
grounds. Further, Luke ix. 13 ov« city... e pre mopevbévres Tuets 
dyopdcuwpev Bodyara. The Subjunct. here is not only thoroughly 
established by the mss. [cod. Sin. also], but as a conjunct. dubitativus 
(described above, 2 p. 208) is not at variance with the sense (unless 
perhaps we are to buy). In classic Greek, however, the Fut. Indic. 
would have been used here in preference (see B. § 139 m. 23, and the 
example from Xen. An. 4,7,8). In 1 Thess. v.10 (ot« ero etc.) iva, 
eire ypryyopmmev etre kadevduper, Gua civ ait Cyowpuey the Subjunct. 
stands rather by the attraction of the Subjunct. of the final clause, to 
which it is parenthetic (cf. the quite similar examples in 24 p. 224) ; 
and the frequent use of the double conjunction <ive ... ceive, especially 
by Paul (see the Lexx.), caused it, like an unchangeable particle (cor- 
responding to the Latin sive ... sive), to appear even where out of 
regard to the Subjunct. following éavre ought to have stood.!' The 
same holds true of the formula éxrds ef y, which in like manner 
became so established in the signification except, unless (1 Tim. v. 19; 
1 Cor. xy. 2, see on these § 148, 13 p. 355) that it remained unaltered 
even with the Subjunctive: 1 Cor. xiv. 5 éxrés ei yy Sepunvety. Lastly, 
in Phil. iii. 12 (ei... xaraddBw) ef means whether, and belongs under 
62 p. 255, 
1 The use of édyre ... édvre in Rom. xiv. 8 might seem to contradict this. But 
. how ‘little we are warranted in expecting from the N. T. authors accuracy, or 
even uniformity, in the employment of the conjunctions as well as of the adverbs 
and prepositions, is a point on which probably there is hardly a doubt any longer 
among N. T. critics. Compare, for instance, the following paragraph, and also 


the detailed statements made above on p. 703q., and the chapter below on Particles, 
Prepositions, ete. 
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93 On the other hand, the second case, édv with the 
Indicative, is given so frequently, that it is to be eliminated 
as little from the writings of the N. T. as of the Old. See Tadf. 
N.T. Praef. p. xxvi [ed. 7 p. lvii]. 

192 It is, indeed, not to be denied that the instances in question almost 
disappear amid the multitude of those that are grammatically regular, 
and suspicion may also be’ raised by the circumstance that hardly a 
single passage with the Indicative is completely beyond question 
critically. Yet when we consider that in countless passages with 
the Subjunctive not the smallest variation is found (which would not 
be the case if the Indicative were chargeable solely to the copyists), 
it is far more probable that, where a diversity of readings occurs in 
such a number of instances, this fact results from the circumstance 
that the copyists, commentators, etc., early altered the Indicative 
which gave them offence. When we add to this, that in pretty nearly 
as many passages drav with the Indicative occurs, and more- 
over the circumstance that the Latin versions, which render the Aor. 
Subjune. very consistently by the fut. exactum, have the first Future 
in many of these questionable passages, and that the ancient gram- 
marians expressly admit the existence of the usage by their censure 
of it (see Bekk. An. p. 144; Thom. Mag. p. 132 ed. Ritschl), it is 
no longer to be disputed that that lax use of the particles édv, érav. 
‘ete., had at least begun to be practised at the time when the apostles 
wrote. How far we are authorized to set down merely to the account 
-of the copyists offenses of the kind in the writings of authors who, in 
earlier or later times, were educated by Greek literature and wrote 
with Greek models before their eyes, is considered by Klotz ad Devar. 
II. 468 sqq. and 690. 

The decision when the Indicative is to be received into the 
text, depends, of course, less upon internal grounds, than upo. 
the weight which is attached in every instance to the au- 
thorities; and hence the more recent editors differ much in 
this respect. 

To avoid repetition elsewhere we will include here at the 
same time the passages with érav and the Indicative: 


The probability of the Indicative is the greatest in the case of the 
Future, which according to 8 p. 213 is so often interchanged with 
the Aor. Subjunct. The most certain instances are Luke xix. 40 éay 
cwrycovow [so Sin.], Rey. iv. 9 dray ddicovow [Sin. -wow]; lese 
certain are Luke xi. 12 Tdf. [eds. 2,7] éav airyoe [but ed. 8 drops 
éav, so Treg. cod. Sin.] (Vulg. petiertt), Acts viii. 31 Tdf. [Treg.] 
ddyyjoe (after codd. Vat. and Sin.), 1 Tim. v. 11 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] 


ra 


_ 
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Srav Kxaracrpyvidcovew [-cwow Tf. Treg. cod. Sin.] (Vulg. luxuriatae 
Suerint); cf. also Matt. vii. 9,10 Tdf. ed. 7 [ed. 8 drops éay with Lchm. 
Treg. cod. Sin.]. The Future is well attested besides, though not 
received, in Matt. x.19 drav rapaduicovow [-Gow Sin.] (tradent). Cf. 
Tlerm. Vis. 1, 4 (ueravoryoovew) ; 2, 2 etc. 

Tf the examples with the Future, owing to the internal affinity 
between this tense and the Subjunctive, still maintain a certain analogy 
to Greek usage (cf. the examples from the classics quoted by Klotz 
as above), the same no longer holds true of the Present, the em- 
ployment of which (or rather of the particle in connection with it), 
in the N. T. at least, must be accounted for solely by the indifference 
beginning to prevail in reference to grammatical precision of expres- 
sion. Thus, firmly established are 1 John v.15 dy (i.e. ev) oidapev 
[iSwpev Sin.], Mark. xi. 25 érav orjxere [orijre Sin.]; strongly attested 
are Luke xi. 2 Tdf. [ed. 7] drav mpocetxecbe [-ynobe ed. 8, so Treg. 
cod. Sin. ], Rom. xiv. 8 Lchm. édvre drobyjoKopev, Luke vi. 34 Tdf. 
‘Teds. 2, 7; Treg.] éay SaveiLere [Savionte Taf. ed. 8, so cod. Sin.] 
(Lechm. Saveionre) ; less so Mark xiii. 7 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] drav dxovere 
[‘ex errore de B’, yet so Treg. ; Tdf. ed. 8 dxovonre, so cod. Sin. Lchm. }, 
Rom. ii. 14 var. éray rowotow. 

Lastly the Preterite. Indubitable instances of this are found only 19% 
with drav owing to its prevalent temporal force, so that it stands then 
completely for dre (cum), as édy stands for ei; from this it follows 
that in such fixed compounds the original force of the particle dy 
begins gradually to disappear in the N. T. (cf. 20 p. 219). Thus, 
firmly established are Mark iii. 11 dray éOedpovv, Rev. viii. 1 dérav 
qvotgev [dre cod. Sin.]; and hardly to be doubted is Mark xi. 19 Taf. 
[Treg. cod. Sin.] dray éyévero, (Lchm. ére). 

The Indicative is found besides in isolated instances with both 
particles, especially in codd. D and E; as, Matt. v.11; x. 23; Mark 
xiii. 4; Luke xi. 215; xiii. 28; John viii. 86; Acts viii. 81 (Vule. 
ostenderit). Examples from the Sept. are Ex. viii. 21; Lev. i. 14; 
1 Sam. xvii. 84; Job xxii.3; Ps. xlvii. 4 (Alex.) ; cxix.7; exviii. 32, 
and there are innumerable instances in the Apocrypha in which the 
particle dy has lost all force. 


B. § 189, m. 26; H. § 748; C. § 681 d.; D. p. 689; J. § 855; G. § 50, 2. 

That the use of the third form of hypothesis, e¢ with the 21 
Optative, is but very limited has already been remarked, 21 
p- 220. Of the case in its fully developed form (in the protasis 
ei with the Opt., in the apodosis the Opt. with dv), not even a 
single instance is found ; on the contrary, in the ouly passage 
where the Opt. with dy stands in the leading clause, and con- 
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sequently there was opportunity for the full construction, this 
form of hypothesis was nevertheless not employed. 

The instance (otherwise quite regular grammatically, see B. § 139, ; 
30a) is Acts vill. 31 was yap dv Suvaiuny, dy pp tus OSyyjon we. Even 
when dependent on historic tenses, the Second form of hypothesis 
almost always makes its appearance (pursuant to the general remarks 
11 p. 215 and 63 p. 256); as, John ix. 22 cvveréBavro, iva édy ts 
airov époroyjon Xpuorév, doowdeywyos yerytat, xi. 57 deddxeray, ‘va 
édv TIs-yvG etc., Acts ix. 2 yrycarTo, dws, édy twas edpy, dydyy etc. 
Cf. 1 Thess. v. 10 above, 22 p. 221. When the Optative occurs, it 
appears rather in short, fragmentary, parenthetic clauses, as «i TéxoL 
1 Cor. xiv. 10; xv. 87, ef tu dyouev Acts xxiv. 19, ef dvvawrTo xxvii. 39 
Lehm. [Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin.], ef duvaréy ety (Taf. [eds. 2, 7] jv) xx. 
16 Lehm. (Taf. Treg. cod. Sin.], ef Gédou rb O€Anva Tod Oeod 1 Pet. iii. 
17. Both forms of hypothesis, viz. the 2d and the 3d, occur close 
together, but grammatically, in 1 Pet. iii. 13,14. In all other passages 
ei with the Optative has the meaning whether, if perhaps, and belongs 
then under H. below p.255sq. In many of the books (in all four 
Gospels, for example) the case is no longer extant. 


B. § 139, m. 28; H. § 746; C. § 631 b.; D. p. 589sq.; J. § 856; G. § 49, 2. 

2% On the other hand, the fourth form of hypothesis, regularly 
framed (e¢ with the Pret. Indic., and in the apodosis a Pret. 
with dv), comes into use pretty frequently, — as well with the 
Imperf. Luke vii. 39, etc., as Aorist Matt. xi.21, 23 etc., and 
Pluperf. John xiv. 7 etc. ; and with different tenses in the two 
clauses, John xviii. 80; Gal. iii. 21; Heb. iv. 8; 1 John ii. 19. 
Examples of the Imperfect (to express duration, B. N. 4) in 
the protasis, in place of the Pluperf., are Jolin xi. 21, 382, cf. 
Matt. xxiii. 30. 


E § 189, m.20b.; WH. § 746.4, b.; C. § 681f,; cf. § 615; D. p. 540sq.; J. § 856; G. § 49, cf. 54. 
2 The form of the fourth case of hypothesis is so sharply 
194 defined, that the N. T. writers have in thé main adhered 
strictly to the grammatical model ; for, an alteration of it would 
have caused ambiguity, and have disturbed at once the char- 
acter of the hypothetical statement. Nevertheless, deviations 
are found here and there: — and that as well 1) in the Protasis, 

as 2) in the Apodosis. 
1) In the Protasis. Oyce, when the apodosis is formed regularly, 
ei with the Present is the construction given in the protasis: John 
viii. 89 Lehm, ei réxva rot "ABpadu éore, 7d epya rod “ABpadm érosetre 
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dv [Tdf. Treg. omit dv; so cod. Sin.]. Most of the interpreters and 
editors, indeed, have takea offence at this reading, and have adopted 
into the text instead the very weakly-attested jre (and thus re- 
stored the construction to the ordinary form), explaining to them- 
selves the origin of éoré in various ways (see Liicke). But éoré is 
not only the correct reading, and perfectly suited to the character of 
this particular passage, but is founded also in actual usage. This usage, 
however, has sometimes not been duly noticed; and sometimes, owing 
to the rarity of its occurrence, it was probably obliterated by correction 
very early by the copyists and commentators. In the N. T. there 
are, in particular, three other passages where the Present is given by 
the most important mss. viz. John xiv. 28; Luke xvii. 6 [so cod. 
Sin. Tdf. Treg.]; Heb. xi. 15 [so cod. Sin. Tdf. Treg.]. In all these, 
indeed, the Imperfect (which is likewise found) has been generally 
received into the text; and yet they, particularly the first two, have 
(in comparison with the other regularly constructed passages) an un- 
mistakable similarity in character to the above passage from John.' 


2) In the Apodosis,—inasmuch as the particle dv is % 
omitted with the preterite. Winer, 805 (286), is inclined to © 
the opinion, that this omission occurs merely in consequence 
of negligence peculiar to the later writers. This is the case, 
indeed, elsewhere (see e.g. 31 p. 228), but not in the fourth 
class of conditional sentences. On the contrary, such an 
omission is allowable only in fixed cases, which are observed 
also in the N. T., and may be reduced to the four classes that 
follow. 

That is to say, the omission of a occurs 


a) When dy has already been expressed previously in the same 
connection with another predicate. This instance, which often occurs 
in the classics and is founded in the nature of the case, is accidentally 
not to be met with in the text of the N. T.; but it occurs once only 
as a various reading of cod. A in Luke xvii. 6 (éryjxovcer). 

b) When the predicate (or the copula) to which it belongs is also 
dropped, as 1 Cor. xii. 19 ef 88 qv 7a wdvra ev pédos, rod 75 cSpa ;— 
agreeably to which vs. 17 also is to be completed; and as an important 196 
variant in Gal. iii. 21. 

c) Where the apodosis contains such a predicative term as ee, 
Kahov jv, Hovvaro etc. The omission here (as was explained above, 


1 To show all this requires a more extended examination than can be given 
here. Such an examination, therefore, I have endeavored to give in another place 
(theol. Stud. u. Krit. for 1858, 3d No., pp. 474 sq¢.); to thts, accordingly, I refer 
the reader. ; s 

29 
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15 p. 216) is so necessary according to Greek habits of thought, 
that it is only by way of concession to our usage that we can speak 
of supplying dv. That even the copyists of the N. T. books felt no 
need here of supplying the particle, is plainly to be seen from the fact 
that dy is no longer found even as a variant. Examples are (cf. 15 
p- 217) Matt. xxvi. 24; Mark xiv. 21 xaddv fy airg, ei ode éyevviy 6 
dvOpumros éxeivos John ix. 83 ef wy Fv obros mapa. Oe0d, obk Hoivara 
ovety obdév, Acts xxvi. 82 drodeAtcbar Adbvaro 6 dvOpwrros ovTos, ei wy 
émuxéxAyto Kaicapa. 

d) Lastly, av is dropped for rhetorical reasons: where, though 
the fact itself is impossible or improbable, the orator in the vivacity 
of his thought desires to represent it as actually having occurred, or 
at least, as almost taken place. This case (which, as is familiar, is 
not unknown to the Latin writers also, cf. Zumpt § 519, b.) belongs 
rather to the more delicate Greek usage (see the examples from the 
classics in Hermann, de part. dv p. 70sq.), yet it is discoverable alsc 
in a few indubitable instances in'the N. T.; most plainly in Gal. iv. 15 
paprupo tpiv, ort, ef Suvardv (sc. Hv), Tovs dpOarpors tuov eLopvEavtes 
Cdkaré pot, Rom. vii. 7 tHyv émOupiay otk pOew, ef py 6 vojos eAreyer etc., 
perhaps also in Gal. iii. 21 (see the var.). 2 Cor. xi. 4; Acts xi. 17 
do not belong here; in both these passages nothing more than the 
first form of a conditional sentence is to be sought for.” Moreover, dy 
is wanting here and there in the mss.; as, John viii. 19; ix. 41; Acts 
xviii. 14; Heb. iv. 8; xi. 15. 

Remarx. As an appendix to this Section respecting Conditional 
Sentences, mention may be made here of another and peculiar mode 
of expressing the hypothetical relation of two clauses: viz. without 
conjunctions, by the asyndetic juxtaposition of the clauses. 
The clause containing the hypothesis stands then in the Indicative, 
and by Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.] is commonly (though unnecessarily, see 
Herm. de Ellip. p. 180) distinguished by a mark of interrogation ; as, 
1 Cor. vii. 18 repirerpnpévos tis exAOn* pi erirmdc Ou, 21 Soddos exAHOys° 
py vou pedérw, 27 dédecae yuvaik’: pn Lyre Avow, Jas. v. 13 xaxoTabel 
tis ev tiv: mpoocevxyéoOw «7.4. On the other hand, in Rom. xiii. 3 the 
first clause really contains a question. 


1 The relationship of the statement— put forth as it is here with perfect pos- 
itiveness (hence ov, according to § 148, 3d) p. 347)— to the first form of con- 
ditional sentences is so close, that this last in fact appears in plain shape Mark ix. 
42 naddv éotiv avtG wadrdov, ef mepleerra ete. 

2 Commonly two passages more, from the Gospel of John (xv. 22, 24 and xix. 
11), are reckoned among the examples of the omission of &v. See respecting them 
both, and also respecting the omission of &y in John viii. 39 (26 above, p. 224 sq.), 
as well as on the entire subject, my exposition in the Stud. und Krit. as abovo, 
pp. 485 sqq. 
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To be compared with this construction is the prefixing of the 
hypothesis in the form of an Imperative, in which case the con- 196 
clusion is always subjoined by means of xa/; as, John ii. 19 Avoare 
Tov vady ToUTOY, Kai év Tpioly Hyepats éyepa airov, Jas. iv. 7 dvticryTe TO 
SiaBdro, cal pevéera dd’ djsdv, Eph. v.14. That all such cases belong 
to the popular language (which likes to resolve periodic structures 
into single independent members), and consequently find their analogies 
in all languages, is obvious. Cf. the periphrasis or resolution by 
which Participles become leading clauses, §144, 2 p. 290. 


B. Revative SENTENCES. ; 
B. § 189, m. 82; H. §$ 755sq.; C. §§ 640sq.; J. §§ 8268q.; G. §§ 6889. 

On the general statements respecting the Moods in Relative 9 
sentences —T[viz. a clause with the Indic. either refers back to a 
demonstr. or is of a general nature ; in a clause with the Sub- 
junct. dy associates itself with the relative, and the clause is 
always general; a clause with the Optative without day cor- 
responds to a conditional sentence of the third class, and con- 
tains a subjective complement to the leading thought; dv is 
added to the Optat. if the relation of thought spoken of in 17 
p. 217 is.to be expressed; the historical tenses in the Indic. 
with ad are used where they would be used in simple clauses], 
— we need only remark, that the addition of dv (or édy, see p. 
72) in clauses with the Subjunctive is at least the rule even 
in the N.T., as is apparent from numerous examples. Rela- 
tive clauses with the Optative as a mood of dependent state- 
ment are no longer to be met with; but we find instead, in 
intermediate clauses in the oratio obliqua or after historic 
tenses, either (as so frequently in Greek) the Indicative (Mark 
vi. 45 etc.), or the Subjunctive with dy (according to 11 p. 215 
above). 

If this last case after historic tenses is rare, the reason is solely to 
be found in the fact that the occasion for using it seldom occurred in 
the N. T. writings, in consequence of the choice almost everywhere 
of the direct mode of introducing discourse in the historical books, 
and of the predominantly concrete contents of the Epistles. Exam- 
ples of the Subjunctive with dy thus used are, Matt. xiv. 7 apodoyyoev 
airy dodvar, 6 av airyonrat (instead of the regular 8 airjoacro or airy- 
cetev), 1 Thess. ii. 7 sq. ds ey tpopds Oddy ra éavris Téxva, oUTWS «.. 
ebdoxodpev etc. (for ebdoxotpevy is — as the context teaches, the Vulg. 
translates, and cod. Vat. by the augment 76. intimates — only to be 
taken as the Imperfect) ; cf. the similar cases in 24 p- 224, and Rev. 
xiii. 15. 
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Less surprising, and in accordance with the usage given 37 p. 233 
and 33, 3) p. 230, is the simple Subjunctive in relative clauses which 
contain also the purpose after historical tenses, as Acts xxi. 16 
aviOov ... &yovtes wap’ & SevicOdpuev Mvdownt, see below, 32 p. 229. 

Remark. The Indicative Present is given us once with 
étov dy, and has been adopted by Lchm. [Tdf.7, Tr.]: Rev. xiv. 4 
obrot of dKoAovOowTes TO dpviw, drov av brdye. Although this con- 
struction conflicts with the usage of the N. T. elsewhere, it is yet 
conceivably correct, especially in the Apocalypse, and finds analogies 
in the examples (quoted in 23 p. 222 sq.) of the Indicative after édy 
and drov. The employment also (so frequent in Greek authors as 
well as in Latin) of the Indicative in general relative clauses 
(B. § 189 m. 82; J. §§ 826, 4; 827¢.; G. § 62. N.1) may have been 
not without influence. Cf. further 22 p. 221 above, with the note. 
The Indicative, moreover, is often found as a variant, e.g. Mark iv. 25; 
xi. 24 (Grsb.), Luke x. 22; John ii. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 2; 2 Cor. viii. 12; 
Col. iii. 23. 

" B. § 189, m. 88; H. § 759; C. §619d.; J. § 828, 2; G. $68, 1. 

Corresponding to the lax construction of the Subjunctive 
with e¢ (spoken of in 22 p. 220 above), is the employment (far 
more frequent) of the simple Subjunctive without dyin 
general relative clauses,—a construction not uncom- 
mon also in the earlier poets (see reff. above). As, however, 
it was not allowable in ordinary prose, and at the most appears 
as a rare exception to a usage otherwise fixed (see Poppo on 
Xen. Cyr. 2, 2, 25), we should err, certainly, in wishing to 
identify it with that poetic construction ; especially since it 
stands in so obvious analogy with other cases in the N. T. (cf. 
33 p. 230), and contains. moreover, in itself its adequate gram- 
matical justification. That is to say, since ay falls away only 
after the compound relative éa7us, just as after dc0s, as és, etc., 
and not after the simple és (which first acquires a general force 
by means of dv), we discover plainly that the N.T. authors 
omitted dv whenever universality was already sufficiently indi- 
cated by the pronoun, and consequently the addition of dv 
might seem to them to be superfluous. 

Here again we find, however, as in all similar cases, considerable 
fluctuation in the readings — (dv besides occurring almost everywhere . 
as a variant, and’ still more frequently the interchange, already of.en 
alluded to, of the Subjunctive with the Future taking place, even 
where dy has been left standing); so that the critical editions often 
disagree, and we shall probably never succeed alt gether in reaching 
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certainty on this point. As examples we may take Jas. ii. 10 doris 
typjon, Matt. x. 33 Lchm. [Treg.] doris dpvjonras (Taf. [so cod. Sin.] 
inserts dv), John xvi.13 Lchm. dca d«ovon (Tdf. [ed. 2] av, [ed. 7 dca 
dxovoe. without dv, so Treg.; ed. 8 daa dxove, so cod. Sin.]), Matt. 
xii. 86 wav 5 Aadjowow (Tdf.[Treg. cod. Sin.] -covew); and as 
examples of various readings, Matt. v. 41; x. 32; xviii.4; John v.19, 
etc. An example of the Subjunct. and the Fut. together is Luke viii. 
17 Tdf. (eds. 2,7]; of the Fut. with dy, Acts vii. 7 Tdf. [Treg.] (Rev. 
xi. 6 var.). The Future often occurs as a variant where the Subjunct. 
is received: Matt. v.19; xvi. 25; xviii. 19; Mark viii. 35; ix. 41; 
x. 11, 385; Luke xii. 8, etc. Now, though here and there the reading 
which offends against general usage is perhaps to be set down to the 
account of the copyists, yet this much is certain: that the great 
fluctuation in the mss. would not exist if there had been no mistakes 
in this respect on the part of the authors themselves. For it is par- 
ticularly to be noticed, that there are cases in abundance where it is 
the anomalous modes of expression which are found in the earlier 
MSs., and the regular that occur in the later ; consequently the suspicion 
arises that the latter are later corrections. 

Respecting the very common Subjunctive after éws drov and similar 
conjunction-like phrases, as dxpus ob, dpe Fs Hugpas, see 33 p. 230. 


B. § 139, m. 34; H. § 756; C. § 642; J. § 836, 4; G. § 65. 


Instances of relative sentences (whether with the Future 
or with the Subjunctive) which at the same time contain an 
intimation of purpose are rare in the N. T., since it employs 
for this end the express statement by means of the final par- 
ticle a almost invariably. 


John ix. 386 ris éorw, a muorrevow eis aitdv, v. 7 dvOpwrov obk eyo, 
iva Bady pe cis THY KoAYBBAOpay, 2 Cor. xii. 7 2860y por oxdAoW ... Tva 
pe Kodatpiln, va py etc. Rev. xix. 15 éxmopeverar poudaia, iva év airy 
maraéy Ta evn; especially after daooré\dw and the like, as Gal. iv. 5 
eLaméorethev Tov vidv adrod, iva rots bird vdwov e€ayopdcy, iva ete. 
Yet we may with confidence (guided even by the position) take as 
relative clauses including the expression of a purpose, the example in 
29 p. 228 dyovres wap @ fertcfGuev Mv. (see § 143, 7 p. 284), and also 
Luke vii. 4 d&tés éorw @ wapééy rotro (ef. the construction with wa 
after dios in 46 below, p. 240), Matt. xxi. 41 yewpyots, oirwes dmodu- 
govowy etc. ; 

It is to be noticed further, that instead of the regular relative 
clause after such predicates as ov« &w (non habeo quod followed by 
the Subjunct.) e.g. Luke xi. 6 odk exw 8 ropabyow aird, the form of 
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an Indirect Question is commonly substituted, see 58 below, 
p. 251. On Acts xix. 40 see § 151, 29 note p. 400. 


C. Tremporay SENTENCES. 

B. § 189, m. 37; H. ef. § 758; C. § 641d.; D. p.578sqq.; J. §§ 840 sqq.; G. §§ 58 sad. 

33 As the constructions in temporal sentences agree in their 
general principles with those in relative sentences, because the 
temporal conjunctions themselves were mostly relatives origi- 
nally (as, dre, dws, é& od, etc.), all the deviations from classic 
usage touched on above in connection with relative sentences 
will repeat themselves here. 

1) The Optative as a dependent Mood no longer occurs except 
in a single instance, either the Indicative or the Subjunctive (with and 
without av, see 3 below) being substituted for it, as above. The in- 
stance of the Optative used in classic fashion is again from Acts (xxv. 
16) daexpiOnv, dre odk eotw os... mpiv H exor ete. 

2) Corresponding to the use of dov ay and édy with the Indicative, 
67av also is sometimes joined to the Indicative; see more on this 
point, together with examples, in 23 above, p. 222. Respecting éws dv 
with the Fut. see the following paragraph (8). 

3) Temporal particles which express a limit or goal (our 
till, until), éws, wéyps, dpe, together with all their extensions, 
as ws ob, ws Grou, etc., if they are joined to the Subjunctive, 
take (as being originally relatives) according to rule the par- 
ticle av: Matt. xxiii. 39; xxiv. 34,etc. Still more commonly, 
however, they are construed, agreeably to their signification, 
after the analogy of the final particles ¢va and é7as 
below: that is to say, with the simple Subjunctive with- 
out dv, even after historical tenses. 


Examples are very numerous, and are in the main also thoroughly 
established critically, while in ordinary Greek prose the construction 
with the simple Subjunctive can be regarded only as an isclated and 

199 doubtful exception. In order to get a view of the great extent to 
which this usage is carried in the N. T., we give here a list of the 
passages. Thus we find with the Subjunctive, éws in Matt. xviii. 30; 
34 Lchm.; Mark xiv. 82; Luke xv. 4; xvii. 8; xxii. 384; 2 Thess. ii. 
7; Heb. x. 13 (after a Pret., but with reference to the Present, see 
§ 187, 3 p. 197); Jas. v. 7 Tdf. [Treg.]; Rev. vi. ll; €ws of in Matt. 
xiv. 22; xviii. 34 Tdf. [Treg.]; xvii. 9; xxvi. 36 Tdf. [Treg.]; Luke 
xii. 59 [Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin. om. 06]; xxiv. 49; John xiii. 88; Acts 
xxiii. 12 (after an historical tense), 14, 21; xxv. 21 (after an historical 
tense); 2 Pet.i.19; €ws drov Luke xii. 50; xiii.8; xv. 8 [od Treg. 
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cod. Sin.]; xxii.16,18 [od Treg.cod.Sin.];  wéypt Eph.iv.l3; péxpes 
ob Mark xiii.30; adype Rev. vii. 3; xv. 8 (after an historical tense) ; 
xx. 3, 5 (after an historical tense); dypes od Luke xxi. 24; Rom. 
xi. 25; 1 Cor. xi. 26; xv. 25, [Tdf. in Lk. Cor. -pu ob with cod. Sin.]; 
Gal. iii.19; iv.19 [wéxpus of Treg. Tdf.cod. Sin.];  dxpe is fugpas Luke 
i. 20; and finally, also after rptv 4 Luke ii. 26 [w. }) dv Tdf., 7. dv 
Treg., éws dy cod. Sin.], (and in xxii. 34 as a variant for éws). It is 
noticeable that here the Subjunctive does not, as in so many similar 
cases, alternate with the Future; but the Future, with the exception 
perhaps of the passage Rev. xvii. 17 (itself uncertain) and a few 
various readings, is well nigh excluded. That this usage stands in 
closest connection with the N. T. structure of final clauses, appears 
on comparing the respective paragraphs (37 and 88 p. 233 sq.). And 
since also the omission of dv with the Subjunctive in all clauses 
which contain the expression of a purpose has its foundation in classic 
usage (see B. § 139, m. 45 and m. 47), much less here can we think 
of the retention of dv with the Future (cf. 23 p. 222 and 81 p. 228), 
—an instance of which, in point of fact, hardly occurs even as a 
variant, with the exception of a very doubtful case in Luke xiii. 35 
Lchm. (see fine print under 4); cf. éws dv with the Future in Act. 
Petr. et Paul. 63. 

On the other hand, the connection of all these particles with the 
Indicative Present is not in the least anomalous, since as 
temporal conjunctions, particularly in the signification as long as, until 
(cf. the Lat. dum, donee, etc.), they can be construed also as such, 
consequently with the Indicative; as. Matt. vy. 25 to@s eivoav... éws 
drov €f per’ aitod év tq 680, Heb. iii. 13 wapaxadetre éavtods, dxpus 08 
70 oypepov KaAetrat, John ix. 4 éws Hyucpa éoriv, xxi. 22,23; 1 Tim. iv. 
13 éws épyouat, Mark vi. 45 dws droAver, Acts xxi. 26, — these last two 
passages are at the same time examples of the Indic. instead of the 
Optat. in an intermediate clause to express an indirect statement 
(11 above, p. 215). 

4) With all other particles of time which contain no speci- 
fication of a limit, if the construction with the Subjunctive 
occurs, the particle dy (édv) is added regularly and 
almost without exception. Hence, always jvica av, dodus éav, 
ap od dv, with the Subjunctive following; and dre, ézeé in 
such cases become as usual étav, éwdv, as Matt. ii. 8; Luke 
xi. 22, etc. : 

Only in a single passage (Luke xiii. 35) is the construction of dre 
with the Subjunctive extant and received: od put) idyré pe, ws Hee dre 
cimyre. Yet the Subjunctive elmyre here as respects its force man- 
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ifestly depends rather on the idea of end contained in éws, as is plain 
from the sense or from a comparison of the parallel passage Matt 
xxiii. 89 (€ws av elyre), and He dre forms a parenthetic insertion 
quite superfluous for the sense (and hence omitted also by mss. of 
repute [cod. Sin. among them]). ; 

5) A faulty construction is that of @s in a temporal sense (cum 
Luke xii. 58) with the Subjunctive and dy, since in this case, at 


200 least in Attic nrose, it either has a thoroughly telic force (but is never 


34 


35 


36 


so used in the N. T.), or signifies as, and then, as introducing a relative 
clause, takes dy according to rule; so in the N. T. in 1 Thess. ii. 7 
(see 29 above, p. 227). Three times, however, ws dv with the Sub- 
junctive occurs decidedly in a temporal signification (as soon as): 
most clearly in 1 Cor. xi. 34 ra Aouad ws dv Ow diardgouau (Vulg. 
cum venero), Phil. ii. 23 as av ddidw (Vulg. ut venero), and probably 
also Rom. xv. 24 (see § 144, 7 p. 294); cf. Joseph. B. J. 2.14; 3.8; 
Prov. i. 27; Clem. Ep. 1. 12 (ds édév). For examples of as dv with 
the Indic. in the Sept. see Winer 309 (290). 


B. §189, m. 89; H. § 760¢.; C. cf. § 641; D. § 580; J. § 848; G. §§ 60, 62. 


The employment of the Optative in temporal clauses, and cor- 
responding relative clauses, to denote repetition is unknown in 


‘the N.T. The N.T. language employs for this purpose, either the 


Indicative with dy according to 13 p. 216 (see the examples there), 
or the Subjunctive with dv, as, for instance, with écd«s 1 Cor. xi. 25, 
26; Rev. xi. 6. The proper particle of repetition, édre, éadrav, is 
never used in the N. T.; and even in Luke vi. 3 (where Lchm. [so 
Treg.] has given dre after the best mss. (Sin. also]), if émdre is pre- 
ferred with Tdf., it would not have the iterative force. 


B. § 189, m. 41; H. $878; C. § 703d.; D. §583; J. § 848; G. § 67. 

The rule laid down in reference to the use of piv or zptv Fis 
observed in the N. T. most accurately: — the Subjunct. and Optat., 
where they occur, appearing in every case after a preceding negation 
(Luke ii. 26; xxii. 34 var.; Acts xxv. 16); whereas in all the pas- 
sages with the Infinitive, the main clause contains no negation. 
Of the Indicative after zpiy there is no example extant. 


D. Causat Senrences. 
B. § 189, m. 42-44; D. §§ 615 sqq.; J. §§ 801sqq.; G. §§ 80, 81. 

In the construction of causal sentences there is no deviation - 
from ordinary usage (viz. that the Indic. is employed when the 
cause is represented as external or objective, the Optat. when 
it is subjective), farther than that they are treated only as inde 
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pendent sentences, i.e joined to the Mood of independerice. Also, 
when subjective reasons are specified, the N. T. .anguage, 
even in the Acts, employs (according to the general remarks 
in 11 p. 215) instead of the Optative only the Indicative; 
as, Acts vi. 1 éyévero yoyyucpos tov ‘EAAyuotav, bte Tape- 
OewpodvTo ai yfjpas adtav, x. 45 é&éotynoap, tv... exxéxutas etc. 

The most common causal particles are drt, Sidr, éret, éredy, less 
frequently «s. These particles are often used as co-ordinating 
particles, and then are to be translated by for (Germ. denn), as Rom. 
lil. 6 évet mds kpwet 6 Oeds; In the compounds dio and did7ep the co- 
ordinating force is the prevalent one; hence their frequent construction 
with the Imperative, or the Subjunctive in its stead: 6:0 et@upetre 
(Acts xxvii. 25), dudrep pevyere (1 Cor. x. 14), 8:6 dxwmev xd¢pw (Heb. 
xii. 28), etc. 


i 
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B. § 19, m. 45; H. p.275sq.; C. § 624; D. p. 597 8q.; J. § 805; G. §§ 43.8. 

The two particles of design va and é7rws (never, as )—nega- 37 
tively ta uy, dvrws uy, or even simply uy (wrote, unas, etc.) 
—are joined almost uniformly to the Subjunctive, rarely 
to the Future (88 p. 234). At the same time it is to be 
noticed, that the practice (beginning to show itself even in old 
classic authors, e.g. Thucydides) of using instead of the Opta- 
tive the Subjunctive, even after historic tenses and in 
the midst of narration, as the Mood especially suited to the 
expression of a purpose striving to become actual (see B.1.¢.), 
has become the established rule in the N.T., as may be seen 
from innumerable examples: thus, after iva, Matt. xiv. 36 
mapexddovv iva &ypovras, xii. 10; xix. 13; Acts xxvii. 42 Bovdy) 
éyévero, va... droxteivwcw, wy Tus Siaptyn (Rec. -yor), John 
iv. 8 after the Pluperf. dweAn\vOecay va ayopdowow ; after 
évews, Acts viii. 15; ix. 2, 24; xxv. 8 mapexadouy ... dws 
petaméurpntat etc. 

Of the Optative not an example is any longer found; and that 
yvot, wapasoi (also after historic tenses) accordingly are not Optatives, 
but Subjunctives, has already been remarked on p. 46; e.g. Mark v. 
43 Stecreiharo iva yvot, ix. 80; xiv. 10 dwpdOev iva rapado? (cf. vs. 11), 
Luke xix. 15; Jobn xiii. 2. Only in Eph. i. 17 and iii. 16 has Tdf. 
[eds. 2, 7] adopted the Optative Sey after iva; yet even the acceptance 
- of these Optatives would not touch the rule, since 1) here the Cptat. 
_ 4Lchm. has in both passages the Subjurctive (once in the form Sdn, and once 


in the form 5g, [Treg. Tdf. ed. 8 with cod. Sin.? in i. 17 d¢n, in iii. 16 8¢]); and thus 
30 


38 
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stands in both cases after leading tenses, and 2) the ‘Optat. in both 
passages should be explained as the Optative in the proper sense, viz. 
of a wish (not as the Mood of a dependent statement), and therefore 
be taken rather as independent, very much as in one passage the 
Imperative even is used after iva, viz. in a quotation given without 
verbal change: 1 Cor. i. 31 iva... 6 kavywpevos ev xupiv Kavydobu. 

The addition of dv to dmws has likewise passed almost. com- 
pletely out of use, it being found only in a few passages by Luke 
(Gosp. ii. 85; Acts iii. 19) and solitary quotations from the O. T.: 
Acts xv. 17 (after Amos ix. 12 Alex.) ; Rom. iii. 4. 


B, § 189, m.47; H. § 756; ©. §624b.; J. §811, 2; Gp. 68; W. 289 (271). 
The rule which holds in classic usage, that the Future 
Indicative can stand only after é7ws, never after iva, is not 


202 applicable at all to the N. T.: since 1) according to 8 above, p. 


39 


213, dws is joined to the Subjunctive almost without excep- 
tion; and 2) after fa itself the Future is given (and accepted) 
several times indubitably. See Thom. Mag. p. 186, ed. Ritschl.’ 


The most frequent and unquestionable use of the Future after va 
is in the Apocalypse (cf. 33, 3) p. 231) — where it was for the most 
part displaced by the Rec. — frequently in immediate connection with 
a Subjunct. (agreeably to 7 note, p. 211); as, iii. 9 wa Héovow Kal 
mpookwyyrovow ... Kal yrdow, xxii. 14 va dota... Kal eiveAOwou, Vi. 
4,11, etc. But it occurs elsewhere also, as Luke xx. 10 (Sécovow), 
Acts xxi. 24 where accordingly yvdoorrat can be also included as a part 
of the final clause, just as in Luke xxii. 30 tva éoOyre cat wivyte ... Kal 
xabiccobe (Vulg. e¢ sedeatis), Mark xv. 20 (cravpacovew), iii. 2 (Kary- 
yopyoovo [not Tdf.]), John xii. 20 (rpooxvvycovow), 1 Cor. ix. 15 Tdf. 
[eds. 2,7; not 8] (xeviice), xiii. 3 Tdf. (xavPyooua), Gal. ii. 4 (kara- 
Sovrdaovow), 1 Pet. iii. 1 (xepdyPyoovrat), Luke xiv. 10 Tdf. [Treg. 
cod. Sin.] (épet, al. etry), Phil. ii. 11 Tdf. (xapyy cat eEopodoyycerar, al. 
{so Treg. cod. Sin.] -onra:), and besides as a variant John xvii. 2 ete. 

Remark. A few examples also are extant of iva with the Indic- 
ative Present, as above, in the case of éay and drav. Since, how- 
ever, the relation expressed by the Subjunctive or the Future is in- 
comparably more important in clauses indicating purpose than after éav, 
érav, ete. (cf. the Latin constructions after cum, si, ut), all such cases, 
if other considerations do not sustain them or the text is not certain, 
give rise to a suspicion of clerical error in later times, when, as is 


harmonizes with the ordinary construction of verbs of entreating etc., according ta 
42 p. 237. But in this case the restoration of the spelling of the Vat. ms. (5¢ 
in both instances) deserves preference. Cf. 62 p 256. 
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well known, the Modal relations underwent a constantly increasing 
corruption. Lcehm. has taken the Indic. Present into his text in three 
passages only: it is the almost unanimous reading in 1 Cor. iv. 6 
(dvovotede [so Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin.]), Gal. iv. 17 (4yAotre [so Tdf. Treg. 
cod. Sin.]), less certain in 2 Pet. i.10 iva mouetoe (Tadf. rorete bax [so 
Treg. cod. Sin.] cf. 42 p. 237). Perhaps it is no accident that in all 
three passages the Present has the circumflexed form, and so 
they can be reckoned among the cases (described on p. 38, in § 137, 
10b) p. 205, and in 8 above, p. 209) where the Present on account 
of its having the circumflex on the last syllable takes the place of the 
Future. Tdf., moreover, has adopted the Present in several other 
instances also: John xvii. 3 (iva ywwoxovow [so Treg.]), Gal. vi. 12 
(SwKovrar), Tit. ii. 4 (cwppoviLivew [with x*; so Treg.]), Rev. xiii. 17 
(dvvara [eds. 2, 7]) ; cf. Acta Petr. et P. 58,81; P. et Thecl. 11 ete. 
Yet the Subjunctive has everywhere weighty authorities in its favor, 
especially cod. Vat. [and in the last four bibl. passages, except Tit. 
lc., cod. Sin. also], and is consequently to be preferred to the Indicative, 
especially in the last three passages, where the idea of purpose is 
predominant. Only in-the passage from John (xvii. 3) has the Indic., 
in addition to the emphatic external attestation, some internal prob- 
ability also in its support; since, as the following section will show, 
Jobn is much less rigorous than others in his employment of the 
particle va, and its original telic force is often obscured by him, as in 
fact in the above passage: avr O€ éorw % aidyos Lui, iva. yewwwoKovew 
céetc, Cf. 45 p. 240. 


Ow tHE Force or THE PARTICLE va IN THE N. T. 


As wa is one of those particles used most frequently and 4 
peculiarly in the N.T., it seems to be necessary to give a com- 208 
plete survey here of the N. T. use of the same.1 

It is not to be denied, that the use of this conjunction in- 
creased steadily the farther the Greek language departed from 
the classic period, but especially in the popular dialect; and 
that gradually a multitude of relations were expressed by it 
for which in the literary language other particles or other con- 
structions were employed. An indication of the facts is afforded 
even by an external comparison of the Acts or the Ep. to the 
Heb , composed as they are in the spirit of classic Greek, with 


! Compare with this the expositions given by Winer 457 sqq. (426 sqq.) [cf 
334 sqq. (314 sqq.)] ; Fritzsche, Excurs. ad Matt. pp. 836 sqq.; [see also Jelf § 803 ; 
Green, N. TI’. Gram. pp. 170sq.; Ellicott on Eph. i. 17; Sophocles, Glossary etc. 
§§ 88 sq. and Lexicon sub voce]. 


at 
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one of the Gospels written more in the popular phraseology, 
particularly the Gospel of John. This Gospel employs the 
particle tva nearly a hundred and fifty times (his Epp. twenty- 
five times), whereas in the much more extensive book of tlie 
Acts it appears only sixteen times, and in the Ep. to the Heb. 
twenty times. The Acts still uses now ta now é7rws; but in 
John, with the exception of a single passage (xi. 57, where iva 
immediately precedes), the other final particle has wholly dis- 
appeared. 

On a general survey of the clauses introduced by ta, we 
find the principal deviation from classic usage to consist in 
the fact, that the particle makes its appearance, not only as 
usual after complete predicates — so that the clause as a 
superadded statement of design stands in a certain external 
independence as respects the leading predicate (in order that, 
to the end that), but also after so-called incomplete pre- 
dicate ideas (e.g. OéXew), and serves to subjoin to them their 
necessary complement. In good prose, as is well-known, 
the Infinitive is used in this latter case; or after certain pre- 
dicates (as mrapaxaneiv, etc., see B. §189, m. 45) érras also, 
never (or at least but very seldom) iva. This classic use of 
é7rws just mentioned may be regarded as the commencement 
of the later prevalent resolution or periphrase of the Infinitive 
by means of Particles. In the place of das (by which the 
clause at least still preserved the form of an indirect question) 
appeared first of all with such predicates as aapaxaneiy etc. 
(see 42) the pure particle of design wa. Gradually, however, 
the number of the (incomplete) predicates after which the In- 
finitive — formerly the only construction used — was re- 


204 solved by a clause with wa, increased more and more;! so that 


42 


the proper telic force of the particle constantly receded further, 
or was blended with the senses of other particles (as é71, date) ; 
see below. Even in the language of the majority of the N.T. 
writers this use is by no means still in its initial stage, but has 
already become considerably extended, as will appear from the 
following paragraphs. 

Thus much, however, is still to be laid down as respects the 


1In modern Greek the Infinitive has at length completely disappeared, and is 
only expressed by the particle v4 (which came from wa) with a Subjunctive fol- 
lowing ; as, vd pdyw, ud ypdpn. See Mullach, Vulgarspr. S. 373. 
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N.T.: that ®a cannot as in the later Greek arbitrarily take 
the place of every Infinitive (and so even of 67s after verba 
dicendi), but the predicates after which it stands are still in 
the main of such a nature that the dependent clause can 
be regarded as a statement akin to a specification of 
purpose. 

This is the case, in the first place, with all predicates which 
can be referred to the notion of a wish, request, com- 
mand, admonition. 


These are in particular the following: Oédev, wapaxadeliv, Siacrédde- 
oOat, ciety, raparyyéddcw, dmayyédAew, (e.g. 2 Thess. iii. 12 va éoOiwow, 
for which previously, in vs. 10, ve with the Imperative had been used: 
Gre... pnde eoOrérw, cf. 51 p. 245), knptiooev, ypdpev (e.g. Mark xii. 
19 where the dre before ta is superfluous, or rather the two kinds of 
statement residing in ypddewv are intimated by dr: and wa, ix. 12,etc.), 
mpocevyeo Gas and the substantive mpocevyy (e.g. Eph. vi. 19; Phil. i. 9; 
respecting the Optative with it see 37 p. 233, above), Seto Pas and éowrgy 
in the sense of beseech, évré\AcoOa, évrodds Siddvat and Aap Paver, 
aireicOar. Here belong, also, all those passages where the sense re- 
quires us to supply the idea of entreaty etc. suggested by iva, e.g. 
kaprrew ydvata Eph. iii. 16, ovmordvac commendare Rom. xvi. 2, 
Stapapriper bas 1 Tim. v. 21, dvaceiew rov dyAov to stir up and entice 
Mark xv. 11; Luke xx. 10 dréoretAev Sotdov, va Sacovew with the 
order that etc.; and often in clauses where the demand is expressed by 
the form of the sentence, to wit, by the Imperative, eg. BAére va 
wAnpots (Subjunct.) Col. iv. 17, orovddcare iva roveiofe (see 39 p. 234), 
mdypdcaré pov tiv xapav ta 7o adrd dpovire Phil. ii. 2, fyretre tva 208 
repircevyre 1 Cor. xiv. 12, ete. 

For the same reason iva connects itself readily with the ideas to 
counsel, admonish, threaten, adjure, as Bovh} eyévero, cvveBovdevoavto 
iva drroxreivwow abrovs, éreriunoev airois iva pndevi A€ywou, efopkilw oe 
iva ypiv etrns, ovvereevro iva, etc., and in general occurs after many 
other predicates and constructions, in so far as by the action contained 
in them something is to be striven for or averted, — hence after the 
ideas to exert one’s self, to seek, to equip one’s self, to prepare, to be on 
one’s guard, etc., as fyreiv, waparnpetv, Sudxew, Cydotv, éroyndlew, Cyretv 
cixoupiav, pvrdocecbat, etc. ~ 


1 Eiwety and other verba dicendi acquire in this way the force of keAedery, 
as Matt. xx. 21 eiré Wa kadicwow, Mark iii. 9 etc., and it is remarkable that this 
latter verb, xeAeve, is never joined to a, but always to the Infinitive. The 
influence of the Latin construction with jubere may have contributed to this; 
hence also the (unclassic) construction with the Infin. Pass., see § 141, 5 p. 275. 
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8 Further, #a is used after many predicates in order to desig: 
nate the effect contained in the dependent clause as one 
designed, one included within the province of the subject’s 
volition. In this way the force of va approximates essen- 
tially to that of the (apparently opposite) particle dare. 

Consequently, when lexicographers and commentators adduce among 
the significations of tva those of doe also, they are by no means to be 
condemned as holding erroneous philological views. or every effect 
or consequence, so far forth as it is to be regarded not as one which 
is merely external and resulting as a matter of fact, but as intended 
and striven after by the subject, falls thereby under the idea of finality. 
Hence, not only do the Latin writers employ for both purposes one 
and the same particle (wé), but also in Greek éore when it governs 
the Infin. is reckoned with reason by many grammarians (see e.g. 
Baumlein, Schulgr. § 590 sq. [cf. D. p. 597]) among the final particles ; 
and there are cases enough where the final reference in dove is so 
predominant that we can only translate it by in order to (see below, 
50 Rem. p. 244; Biumlein, as above; Matth. Gr. §531, Aum. 2). Iu 
point of fact the majority of the predicates adduced in this and the 
following section are in Greek writers predominantly connected with 
dore. Accordingly iva is connected frequently with the ideas to effect, 
to make, to compel, to persuade, to admit, to confer, etc.: as, ovety 
Mark iii. 14; Luke xviii. 41 ri cot Oédas woujow; 6 Se elrev: iva 
évaBrépu, Rev. xiii. 15 Lehm.;! 7c évai John xv. 16 eyxa tuas iva 
tpets traynte kal xapmov dépyte; Sidd6vaz, especially in the Apoca- 
lypse in the common construction é806y aia iva etc., further in e€ovoiay 
bddveu, Acts vill. 19 Sdre kdpot tiv efovciay tavryny, va ... auBdvy, 
Mark xi. 28 ris coe rHv eovoiay tavrny Buxev, iva, raira wos; dyya- 
pevew Matt. xxvii. 82; weifew Matt. xxvii. 20; dqvevar Mark xi. 16; 
eis THY Kapdiav BadAew (rwi) John xiii. 2, ete. 

4 There remain still a great number of predicates and con- 
structions in which the idea of purpose decidedly recedes 

206 into the background, and ja indicates solely a reference 
to something future and still to be realized, and often the 
dependent clause contains also merely the completion of the 
‘statement given incompletely in the predicate : — in brief, then, 
cases where the clause with iva serves as a periphrasis for the 
Infinitive (with or without doze) alone in use in ordinary 


1 The omission of tva in this passage in the text of Tdf. [eds.2, 7, 8; so cod. Sin.] 
so that the simple Subjunctive dmroxravééow would depend immediately on ro:qop, 
somewhat as in Latin the Subjunct. without wt after fac, sine, etc., is very improbable 
Cf. 49 note p. 243. 
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prose; particularly for the Infin. Fut are, which hardly con- 
tinues to be employed in the N.T., or for the Infin. with tod 
which is much in use there (and with which it often alternates 
after the same predicates and in the same sense; see § 140, 
12 sqq. pp. 256 sqq.). 

This is the freest use of wa in the N. T. And although it never 
stands in the strict echatic sense (for dare with the finite verb), it has 
nevertheless here reached the very boundary line where the difference 
between the two relations (the telic and the ecbatic) disappears and 
itis nearer to the ecbatic sense than to its original final sense. 
Necessary as the demand is, that in a systematic inquiry into the use 
of the particle, even within a comparatively restricted field, we should 
always make its original telic force, which is the only force it has 
in earlier Greek writers, our point of departure, and trace out thence 
the transitions to its diverse shades of meaning; the interests of 
exegesis would gain very little, if in every individual passage 
of the N. T. even (the language of which has already departed so far 
from original classic Greek usage) we should still take pains, at the 
cost of the simple and natural sense and by a recourse to artificial 
means, always to introduce the telic force. In our language. as a rule, 
the particle that (which in like manner unites in itself both reference: } 
is an adequate translation; but there are instances where we approx- 
imate more nearly to the intention of the writer if we translate it 
woost simply and in a way which corresponds best to the sense of the 
passage, viz. by the mere Infinitive, even with so that, so as (i.e. bore 
with the Infin.). All this will be plain from the 

Exampes: John vill. 56 "ABpadp jyaAdd rato, tva i8y Thy hyuepar 
rv éuyv equiv. to dre dporro not that he saw but that he should see. 
like Rev. xiv. 13 paxdpwoe of vexpol... va dvarahoovrat, John xv. 
13 peilova dydmny ovdels dyer iva tus THY WuxHv airod Oy (equiv. to dare 
Ocivar) which impels him to etc., 1 Thess. v. 4 ot« éoré év oxdre, iva 
H Hpepa tuas as krdérrns kataddBy so that the day could surprise you, 
John ix. 2 ris jyaprev, iva tupAds yervnfy no external consequence, but 
designating the internal causal connection, ordained by a higher power, 
between sin and malady: so that he should (must) be born blind, Luke 
ix. 45 jyvdow 76 pyya Kal fv wapaxexoAvppevoy dm avrav, iva py 
aicOwvra. aird not tn order that etc. but so that they could not 
understand tt, John v. 20 petLova épya deiLe, iva Spels Oavpalyre (not 
in order that, but) so that ye will wonder, Matt. x. 25 dpxerdv 7a 
pabynry, va yévnrar ds 6 SiddoKxados equiv. to 7d yevéoOau, Gal. v. 17, 
etc. That, however, many passages were taken by the (earlicr) 
interpreters in the ecbatic sense where the final is altogether admissible, 
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in fact necessary (e.g. John vii. 23, etc.), has been shown by Winer 
457 (426) by a number of examples. 
207 In accordance now with the foregoing section, we find in the N. T. 
43 the following predicates joined to this comparatively ecbatic ‘va, where 
the Greek literary language certainly would have used either dove 
with the Infin. or quite a different construction : cuypépety Matt. v. 29, 
30, etc.; dpxeiy John vi. 7; dpxerdv evar (see 44 p. 239), ixavov etyx 
Matt. viii. 8; Luke vii. 6; xpedav exew John ii. 25, ete. ; ovjOed. éorw 
John xviii. 39; pucOds éorw 1 Cor. ix. 18 xaddv éorw 1 Cor. ix. 15 
Taf. [eds. 2,7; not 8]; enol &Adyuordy éorw 1 Cor. iv. 33 % dpa épyerar, 
é€hjAvbev John xvi. 82 (on the other hand vs. 25 épxerat dpa, dr € odkére 
Aadjow ete.) ; Bwka xpdvov Rev. ii. 21; éudv PpSpd éorw iva rod 70 
GéAnpo etc. John iv. 84; peLorépay odk exw xapav iva dxotw 3 Jobn 4; 
and when referring to a preparatory demonstrative preced- 
ing: w06ev pot rotro wva eAOy mpds pe Luke i. 43 (cf. Protev. 12. 2; 
Acta Andr. 6,— this last Apocryphal book was written early, is a 
decided imitation of the canonical writings, and exhibits several. 
instances of the echatic tva), rodré éorw 76 épyor, va murredonre John 
vi. 29, atrn } Coy a ywooxovew (see above, 39 p. 235) John xvii. 3, 
airy 7) yarn... va tas évrohds typdpev 1 John v. 3 (cf. iv. 17). Yet 
it always remains for the interpreter to decide which reference in iva, 
agreeably to the most obvious sense, predominates in every individual 
case. 


§§ That all the above prescriptions in reference to the signifi- 
cation and use of ta are not rigidly fixed, and cannot be, in 
consequence of the wide difference in style of the several 
authors in this particular, has already been intimated, 40 p. 235. 
Often the example given above is the only one of the kind in 
the N.T.; many of the predicates mentioned admit quite as 
often, sometimes still more frequently, some of them even 
commonly, of the construction with the Infinitive (with and 
without Tod), as Oérew, Cyrelv, vrotetv, meiPew, adetvat, ixavov 
elvan, xpelav exew, ete. 

The complete equivalence of the construction with the Conjunction 
and that with the Infinitive is evident from many passages: — partic- 
ularly from parallel passages, as Matt. xxvi. 17 10d OeAas éroysdowper 
co. gaye and Mark xiv. 12 od Ged. ér. va payys, John i.27 d£tos tva 
dicw tov ivdyra and Acts xiii. 25 d£tos Atoas 7d trddqya ; — or from 
those in which both constructions are dependent immediately upon a 
single predicate and united into a single sentence, as 1 Cor. ix. 15 Tdf 
[eds. 2,7; not 8] xaddv por wGAdov drodavety } 7b Katynud pov iva ts 
kevocet, Rey. vi. 4 e064 atta AaBetv rij eipiyy ex ris yijs Kat iva addr 
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Aovs ofdsovow ;— or where the mss. are divided between the two 
constructions, as 2 Pet. i. 10. 

Remark. In conclusion, mention may be made here of the rather 
frequent elliptical constructions with tva (dX iva etc.). One species 
of them, where the governing idea is implicitly given in the predicate 
of the leading clause, has already been treated of above in 42 p. 237. 
Often an entire clause, or some such thought as ‘this happened’ etc., 
is suppressed, as it either is easily to be supplied from the context, or 
if added would have been cumbersome and prejudicial to the simplicity 
of the sentence, which is sufficiently intelligible without it (cf. the 
similar instances § 151, 24c) p. 395); as, Mark xiv. 49 xaé’ juépav 
Heyy... Kal odk éxparyjoaré pe GAN va trAnpwbdow ai ypadai, John ix. 


e 


3 ore obros Huprev, ote... , GAN Wva havepwhy etc., xv. 25; 1 John 
4.19, cf. John xiii. 18; xiv. 80. Similarly Luke xvii. 2 AvowreAd? 
aite «i -AiMos mepixerat... 7} va oxavdadioy than if he lives fo etc., 


Gal. ii. 9, 10 Seétas ewxav enol kat BapvdBa iva qpeis cis Ta vn... * 
-povov Tav troxay iva wvypovetumer. 

Further, we shall find that by means of such elliptical constructions 
with iva — very much as in the case of the rare Infin. Fut. (according 
to 44 p. 239) — the far more rare Participle Future (see § 144, 
10 p. 296), which the classic language likes so much to employ to 
express a purpose, was avoided, or even periphrased, as appears from 
the following examples: Rev. vi. 2 e&AQev vixdy kai iva vixjon, 
John i. 8 ob« fy éxeivos To has, GAN iva paprupyoy rept rod gwrds, Eph. 
v. 27 ri exkAyoiav, py exovoav omidov } putida, dAN iva A ayia Kal 
duwpos (dependent as respects construction on wapacrijoy). 

Lastly iva is used (quite as in classical writers the elliptical dws 
B. m. 46; H. §756a.; C. § 626; D. § 611; J.§812,2; G. §45N.7) 
as a circumlocution for the Imperative: either after a 
preceding verbum dicendi, as in Mark v. 23 Aéywy dre 76 Ovyarpidv pou 


éoxdtws exer? Tva CAOwy ErtOys tas xeipas airy, va wT; or 
without such antecedent, as in 2 Cor. viii. 7 dAX’, doep wepiooedere ..., 
iva kal év ravry TH xXapiTe wepiooedyte; Or in continuation of a fore- 


going Imperative, as Eph. iv. 29 was Adyos campos my exmopevéc bu, 
GAN ei tis... iva OB xdpuv, V. 83 Exacros dyardrw THY éavTOD yuvaika, 7 
8 yur iva poBjrat tov adv8pa. 

' The restrictive conclusion with tva py, as Philem. 19 iva 
py A€yw vor dre... mpooodpeihas (cf. 2 Cor. ii. 5 iva uy eriBapd), cor- 
responds to the Latin constructions ne dicam and the like. 





B. § 139, m, 50; H. § 720; C. § 624; D. § 588; J. § 814; G. § 46. 


After verbs of fearing etc. (poSeic0a, edraBeioba) our 
a1 
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that is rendered, as in the classics, by wn; (that not, Lat. ne non 
by wa) od according to § 148, 11 p. 354). Of the dependen 
moods only the Subjunctive (agreeably to the use in fina 
clauses) is still employed after yu}, even after historic tenses 
as, Acts xxvii. 17 doBovpevos py... exrécworv, epépovto, 29 
Xxili. 10 PoByGeis px Siactacby éxérevcev. After leading tenses 
2 Cor. xi. 3; Heb. iv. 1, ete. ; Subjunctive in connection wit 
the Future, 2 Cor. xii. 20, 21. 


In Acts v. 26 Lehm. [Treg.] é62Boitvro yap Tov Aady, pty MacGaou 
the subordinate clause does not seem to be dependent on époBodvri 
but to belong as a telic specification (for tva yi AO. as Tdf eta 
actually read, afterA) to what precedes, since if it depends on époBotv7: 
it ought, according to the analogy of the familiar construction (0% 
ce drt), to have been so framed that tov Aadv might have been i! 
Subject, as in Thue. 4, 108 rods Eypdyous ehoBotvro, py émoorace 
Yet it is more probable that the sentence, when compared with th 
similar passage Gal. iv. 11 (foBoduae tus, py wus elxy Kexomlaxa € 
ipas), contains a blending of two constructions (éof. rov Aady, an 
épof. uy AGacOaorv) ; or rather, that after the analogy of the instance 
given in § 151,10 p- 383 there is a bound from the Active coustructio 


209 over into the Passive (consequently for pi AGdon or AOdowow Huds 


49 


Further, the reading pj Av8. is not only the better attested (codd. Va 
Sin. etc.), but the other (iva pi ALO.) would rather appear to be 
correction of it than vice versa; cf. besides, Ep. Barn. 6 and the quit 
similar instance in Thuc. 4, 8, 7. More difficult is it to explai 
by the same analogy the change in the passage from the Ep. to th 
Gal. (iv. 11), if we avail ourselves merely of the recorded word 
But the thought which was in the mind of the apostle when he bega 
the sentence (pdofotya: bas) was something like, ‘I fear that y 
may render futile my endeavors’; for which by a change of constructio 
the thought at once was presented, ‘that I have labored for you i 
vain. On the use of the Indic. Perfect (xexoriaxa) in order to st 
forth the object of fear as an already existing fact, as it were, or t 
anticipate it, cf. Hermas Mand. 12,5; Protev. 14. 1, the correspondin 
examples from Greek authors in B. lc., and below, § 148, 10 p. 393, 

Remark. The two verbs BAérerv and épayv are often use 
tropically, in the sense of PvAdccecOa, to be on one’s guard, take hee 
Hence they take also the same constructions as this verb, viz. eithe 
a noun with dad and the Gen. (see § 147 under dzo p. 328), or a ver 
with py (not va wy; for in 2 John 8 Brémere éavtovs, iva pn drodeoy: 
etc. the first clause forms a complete thought, and the clause whic 
follows is a subjoined specification of end). Now since both thes 
verbs always immediately precede the clause negatived by pi in tk 
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Imperative form, they appear almost like a plesnastic addition, 
after the fashion of the very similar constructions in Latin with vide, 
cave ne etc. The Mood is as usual in sentences expressing apprehen- 
sion and warning the Aorist Subjunct., as Matt. xviii. 10 épare pH 
Katappovyonte évos Tovrwv, xxiv. 4 BAémere wn tis buds wAavyoy, Mark 
xiii. 5; Luke xxi. 8 Bdérere py wAavyO Fre, Acts xiii. 40; 1 Cor. x. 12; 
1 Thess. v.15; Heb. xii. 25; yet the Future also, which so frequently 
alternates with this Subjunct., may take its place, as Col. ii. 8 BAémere 
py tes éorot, Heb. iii. 122 . 

Finally, there are a few passages where those Imperatives (épa, 
épare) must really be regarded as thoroughly pleonastic addi- 
tions, they being prefixed to another Imperative (or Subjunctive 
in its place) negatived by yy, and even to a positive Imperative 
without anything intervening (cf. § 151, 32 p. 402); as, Matt. ix. 30 
6pare pydets ywwoxérw, viii. 4 dpa pydevt elrys, Mark viii. 15 dpare 
Barérere ard ths Couns trav ®.; hence also in Matt. xxiv. 6 (épare wy 
OpocioGe) the form Opocicbe is not to be taken as Indicative (for the 
Future), but as Imperative. 

The case is different with the actual Indicative in Luke xi. 35 
oKdmet ovy py Td Ps TO év Gol oxdros éoriv. Since, that is to say, 
oxo7vew is never used in the sense of dvAdccecba, like the above two 
verbs (hence in Gal. vi. 1 the clause with uy is to be construed as a 
pure telic clause, for iva ya etc.), but uniformly in its proper significa- 
tion to look at, regard, the dependent clause is to be taken as an 
indirect question in the Indicative (see H. below): see to tt whether 210 
the light ... ts not etc. 

On the elliptical dpa py see § 151, 24b) p. 395. 


F. Ivuarive Sentences. 

B § 189, m. 52sqq.j H. §§ 770. 771; C. § 671d.; D. § 596; J. $863; G. §§ 65, 3; 98. 

As respects sentences expressing consequence, the N. T. 50 
writings depart but little from the general rules. With date, 
so far forth as at the beginning of a clause it is the co- 
ordinating particle (itaque), the Indicative is joined (Matt. 
xii. 12, etc.). And even when the Subjunctive follows 
(1 Cor. v. 8 date éoprafwper ete.) the particle is co-ordinating, 
since the Subjunct. here is the Conjunct. adhortativus described . 
in 4 above, p. 209, and therefore only takes the place of the 


1 The positive injunction. rendered by the Future after 8pa in Heb. viii. 5 
(8pa morhoess etc., a quotn.) is not to be explained by the omission of ta, but results 
solely from the literal translation of the Hebrew, and is founded consequently 
upon no N. T. usage. 
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Imperative, which after dare is pretty frequent, #.g. 1 Cor. iii. 
21; iv. 5; x. 12; xi. 33, ete. 

But whenever it is the subordinating particle (ata ut), the 
construction with the Infinitive (Acc. with Infin.) is almost 
the only one in use: and that, too, both when the dependent 
clause contains the purely natural consequence of the leading 
action,! as Matt. viii. 24; xiii. 2, ete.; and when it is a designed 
consequence, as Matt. x. 1; xii. 22; Acts xiv. l,etc. See the 
Remark. 

Of the use of dare in the sense of so that with the Indicative (which 
then of course represents the consequence objectively, as a fact 
accomplished) there are but two instances: once after o¥drws John iii. 
16 (otrws fydarynoe ... dore Tov vidv abrot eéwxev), and once almost 


in the co-ordinating sense (itaque) Gal. ii. 13. After rogotros 
likewise dore (not dcos B. m. 57) is used, and with the Infin. Matt. 
xv. 33. Of és with the Infin. instead of adore, according to Greek 


usage, there is but one example in Acts (xx. 24), which to judge 
from the copious variants seems to have almost ceased to be intelligible 
to the copyists, etc. ‘Qs occurs as a variant in Luke ix. 52 (sup- 
ported by & B). 

Remark. Since, as was remarked above (43 p. 238), dore unites 
in itself both references — that of result and that of design, there 
are cases where, as in iva the ecbatic (44 p. 238), so in dove the 
final, force predominates; or at least, while the issue is still future, 
it is anticipated or represented in thought as if already realized. 

211 That in Greek authors also this usage is by no means unknown (see 
e.g. Lys. or. 19, 16), and hence even in them, too, dcre and dé7ws are 
found after the same predicates, has likewise already been remarked 
above. Cf. also eis 76 followed by the Infin. in § 140,10 p. 264. The 
most marked passages of the sort in the N. T. are the following: 
Matt. xxvii. 1 cvpBovdAwv AaPov of dpxrepets, dore Pavardoat airov 
(where cod. D explains the dore by wa Oavardcovew), — but after the 
same predicate érws with the Subjunct. as usual stands in Matt. xxii. 
15; Mark iii. 6; further Luke iv. 29 jyayov airév ... date Kataxpy= 
pvioat airév (where again many mss. and the Rec. have eis 76 x.), 
ix. 52 clofAOov cis Kodynv Sapaperdv, dore éroysdoas aird, xx. 20 ta 


1 This case is by far the more frequent one with éore and the Infin. in the N. T. 
(and is also common enough in classic writers, see B. m. 53 and 54), because for 
the second, the designed consequence, the particle tva was employed (according to 
what was said above, see 40, 43 sqq. pp. 235sqq.) by many writers, particularly John ; 
hence, as matter of fact, this Evangelist no longer uses Sore with the Infin., and 
even dare with the Indic. (after ofrw) occurs only once in his writings, sce 
above. 


, 
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eriAdBuvrat adrod Adyov, dare mapaSotvat airdv ry dpxn. Matt. xv. 33 
also is to be taken most naturally in this sense. 


G. DercraratTive SENTENCES (WITH 8t1). 

B. § 189, m. 58sqq.; H. §§ 788sq.; C. §§ 643sq.; D. §§$ 590sq.; J. §§ 800sq.; G. §§ 69 sq. 
The only particle which belongs under this head is 671; for 
as is always to be translated by how. The Optative as the 
Mood of indirect assertion is in this connection completely 
excluded, because in its stead the Indicative everywhere 
makes its appearance, as Matt. xvi. 20, 21,etc. But even this 
use of the Indicative with é7v is frequently not observed, as 
the N. T. writers (like the Seventy) prefer to introduce dis- 
courses in the direct form, even twice or thrice in succession 
in one and the same sentence. This is done either without 


the intervention of a particle (in which case the more recent 


editions [but not Tdf.’s 8th] begin the clause with a capital 
letter), or (after a mode in use even by the Greeks, B. m. 61; 
G.§ 79) by means of the particle 671, which is then redundant. 
Cin this case recent editions [except Treg.’s] do not use the 
capitals,! and also put no stop after 674,-—a procedure which 
sometimes where the third Person is used, or the same Person 
in both the dependent and. the leading clause, causes am- 
biguity.) 

Examples occur in great number everywhere: of direct discourse 
twice in succession, John i. 15 Aéywy Otros fv ov elroy “O epxopevos 
ro etc. (sea on this § 151, 1d) p. aT), v. 12 jporncay Tis éoriv 
& dvOpwrros 6 eimiv co Apov Kal wepirdre; of both kinds (with and 
without d7z), John x. 86 tyeis Adyere drur BAraoghnuets, dru (becar.se) 
elrov Yios rod Oeod eis (see on this § 141, 1 e 272); of direct dis- 
course three times, John x. 34 drexpity Ovx gorw yeypappévov dri* 
éyo cia @eot éore; further, of dru before the 2d Pers. Sing. of the 
Imperative, John ix. 11; xiv. 9 (cod. Sin., on which Tdf. remarks, 
tale 67. non inferri sed expelli solet), before the 3d Pers., 2 Thess. iii. 10. 

The Subjunctive as the dependent Mood is impossible (because 
experience has already decided the matter, cf. B. m. 58), and hence 
where it occurs it must be taken as the Subjunctive in independent 
clauses (see above, 2 sqq. p. 203), as Rom. iii. 8 faciv ries Hpas A€yew 
én Totmjowpev Ta Kaxd, va Oy Ta dyabd (conjunct. adhort. or 


bl 


dubit.; upon the construction see further § 141, 3 p. 274); or it takes 212 


the place of the Future, according to N. T. usage, e.g. after od wy: 


1 Qn the other hand, if 87: is written with a capital, it belongs to the direct 
disoourse itself, e.g. 1 Cor. xii. 15, etc. Cf. below, 59 p. 252. 
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Matt. v. 20 Adyw, dre od py eicéAOnre eis Thv BactAclay tov oipavav, Mark 
xiv. 25 Adyw duly, Ste ovKére od pun Tiw, etc. 
Respecting iva after eizety and other verba dicendi see 42 note p. 237. 


B. § 139, m. 59, 60; C. § 689; J. § 804, 8.9; G. § 113, NN. 7,9; §66. 

After pipvjoxeoOat and the like, our that is only given in the N. T. 
by d7e (not dre). On the other hand, ei is frequently found instead 
of dz after Gavpalerv, as Mark xv. 44 IAGros ebavpacer, ci by 
réOvyxev, 1 John iii. 13 ph Oavpdtere, ef pce? tpas 6 xéopos. Similar 
examples are Luke xii. 49 ri OéAu, ei 45y dvypOy (see above, 10 p. 214), 
Acts xxvi. 8 daurov xpiverar wap iptv, eb 6 Oeds vexpods éyeiper ; Heb. 
vii. 15 xarddyAdv éorw, ef... dvioraras tepeds erepos (cf. vs. 14). 


B. § 139, m. 61; H. § 743b.; C. § 644; J. § 802, Obs. 8; G. § 79. 

Among the examples of dz before direct discourse may also be 
reckoned the case where, instead of a construction by means of the 
verbal adj. or the Impersonal 87, the Imperative itself makes its 
appearance, as 2 Thess. iii. 10 wapyyyé\Aouey ipiv, dre et tes ob Oédet 
epydlec Oa, unde éoOrérw (cf. the example from Thucyd. in B. m. 836 — 
m. 61 in the last ed.; the similar case with ef uy in § 149, 4 p. 309; 
and in 42 above, p. 237, the other construction with ta and the 
Subjunct.). 

Respecting the redundant dr. before the Acc. with Infin. (Acts 
xxvii. 10) see § 151, 10 p. 383. 


H. Inrerrocative Sentences, Direct anp Inprrect. 
B. § 189, m. 62 sqq.; H. $§ 824sqq.; J. §§ 871sqq.; G. §$§ 68sqq. 88. 

The practice just mentioned of quoting language almost 
exclusively in the direct form, has as its natural consequence 
that the form of the direct interrogative sentence has 
become by far the predominant one. In order not to scatter 
too much our treatment of a topic of great importance for the 
comprehension of the N. T. writings, we will bring together 
here into a single summary the entire N. T. usage (in other 
respects as well as mood) of both kinds of sentence. 

Direct interrogative clauses which have not already an 
interrogative pronoun, as tis; Té; or an interrogative adverb, 
as was, Tov, etc., at their head, are, as is well known, in both 
the ancient languages (contrary to the usage of German and 
other modern tongues) generally introduced by an inter- 
rogative particle. But in the popular or colloquial language, 
which designates interrogative clauses plainly enough merely 
by the interrogative accent, this aid was slighted, as a rule, 
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even by the Greeks and Romans; and its frequent use was 
probably characteristic rather of the literary language. 
Agreeably to what has been said, the language of the N. T. has 
_ employed, in by far the majority of cases, the popular mode of in- 
troducing interrogative cluuses without an interrogative word. 
And this it has done not only (as happens for the most part in the 
historical books) immediately after a verbum quaerendi in the fore- 
going narrative, — as John ix. 19 ypdryocay: otrés éotw 6 vids byav, 
dv Aéyere Ore TUpAds eyevvnOy ; v. 6 A€yer adtd+ Gedreus Syuys yeverar ; — 
but also (as often happens in the epistolary style, in protracted 
arguments, etc.) without a preceding verbum quaerendi; in which 
case the presence of an interrogative clause, therefore, is only to be 
discovered by the connection, as lL Cor. ix. 11; 2 Cor. iii. 1, ete. 
Questions which expect an affirmative answer are, at least as a rule, 
distinguished by a direct negative (ov, odxi, obd€, oddeis, etc.) placed 
at the very beginning of the clause; as, John xi. 8 ody! dwdexa dpal 
ciow THS Tucpas; vii. 42 ody  ypady ciwey dre etc. This form of 
question is especially characteristic of Paul, who accordingly, assuming 
tacitly the affirmative answer of the persons addressed, often uses several 
such interrogative clauses in succession, as 1 Cor. ix. 1 sqq. 


The practice of distinguishing the interrogative clause by 
an interrogative particle, although the less frequent, is 
yet not an uncommon, practice; but the manner of doing so, 
or the choice of the particle, deviates more or less from 
‘ordinary usage. 

The particle dpa (formerly employed most frequently), cor- 
responding to the Latin -ne and by no means always expecting a 
negative answer, appears, at the most, only in Luke’s writings (Gospel 
xviii. 8; Acts viii. 30) ; for in Gal. ii. 17 «i d&... etpeOnuev dpaprwdroi, 
ipa Xpiotds dpaprias Sidkovos the form épa (as invariably with Paul) 
is with Lchm. and many interpreters to be preferred, but the clause 
nevertheless to be taken as a question: ‘is then, forsooth, after all, 
Christ’ etc.; cf. the quite similar clauses, yet without the interrogative 
form, in ii. 21; iii. 29; v.11 etc. 1 Cor. xv. 18, and on the dpa, often 
used thus in questions by Greek authors, Plato, Gorg. p- 477, ete. 
On the whole, perhaps as respects the N. T. writers the conjecture 
has considerable probability, that a precise distinction (which more- 
over even in Greek authors it is hard to carry out, see Ph. Buttm. 
on Pl. Charm. 15; Ellendt, Lex. Soph. sub voce; Klotz ad Devar. II 
160 sqq.) between the two particles has been lost sight of; hence, too, 
the illative particle so often stands at the beginning, see § 149, 18 
p- 371. 
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Very common, on the other hand, is a question (anticipating 
a negative answer) by means of the Particle m7 (see B. 
§148,5; H. § 829; C. § 687; D. p. 559; J. § 878, 4; G. p. 
84) for which pyre is often used; Eng. surely not? or simply, 
perhaps, possibly (spoken in a doubting tone). 

Matt. vii. 9,10 pi) ov... phy Spw emddca airG; surely he will 
not give him a stone ... a serpent? Luke xvii. 9 py exer xdpw ro 
SovAw; ts he perchance -thankful to the bondman? vi. 39 pajre divarat 
tuprds tupAdv édnyeiv; in reply to which we have again a question, 
but with ovyi, nonne? Matt. xxvi. 22, 25 pare eyo cit, por: 
(although the answer follows, ob tas), Mark ii. 19; Acts vii. 28; 
Rom. iii. 5; Jas. iii. 12; and often in John: iii. 4; vi. 67, ete. (cf. 

. also 62 p. 256). This form of interrogation we must conceive of as 
having sprung originally from an indirect construction, as ‘I hope, 
am of the opinion, that he surely will not’ etc.; and this thought 
several ancient Mss. suggest immediately after a question of the sort 

214 in Luke xvii. 9 by the addition od do«d. Peculiar to Paul is the use, 
instead of the answer to such amestans, of the well-known negatory 
formula (Gen. xliv. 7; Luke xx. pa yévotro, as Rom. iii. 4, 6; ix. 
14; xi. 1, 11. 

If in such questions the predicate is negatived besides, that 
can be done according to the rule (§ 148, 11 p. 354). only by the 
direct negation od; the question requires then an affirmative answer 
(nonne), as Rom. x. 18 pay obk teovcary ; pevodvye etc., 19 yi) “Ioparr 
obk éyvw ; mpdros Muioajs A€yer etc., 1 Cor. ix. 4, 5, 6; xi. 22. 

Quite in the same way arose, from the form of indirect inter- 
rogation, the direct interrogative sentences (particu- 
larly frequent in the writings of Luke) with e2 preceding. 
Then e is superfluous, precisely as érv was in the declara- 
tive sentences treated of in G. p. 245; and the usage, as in 
that case, is to be accounted for by the constant tendency to 
pass over into direct discourse. 


The direct nature of such interrogative clauses becomes incontes- 
tably evident from sentences like Luke xxii. 49 elzav: kvpte, ci 
mardéopev év paxaipa ; xiii. 23 xripse, ei ddrLyor of cwfduevor; Acts i. 
6; xix. 2 elrey: ei wvedua dytov ehaBere murredcavres ; xxi. 87 TladAos 

"Neyer ef Leoriv poe eireiv re mpds o€; xxii. 25; xxiii. 9; Matt. xx. 15 
Tdf. (where, however, Tdf. in his 8th ed. has correctly altered ei again, 
with codd. Vat. Sin. etc., into 7; the Lat. versions also give uniformly 
either an or aut), Mark viii. 23 Tdf. (after cod. Vat.; in his 8th ed. 
Tdf. reads again BAére after cod. Sin.); cf. 56 p. 249. ence we 
may probably take without hesitation those clauses also as direct, 
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which externally differ in nothing from the form of the indirect ques- 
tion (with e whether), as Acts vii. 1 efvev 6 dpytepeis: ef dpa ratra 
oUrws éxet; Matt. xii. 10 érypwryoay adrov A€yovres: ef eLeorw tots 
odBBacw Ocparevew ; xix. 8. This usage is found, moreover, in the 
Sept. also, e.g. Gen. xliii. 6; Judg. xiii. 11; 1 Sam. x. 24, etc., which 
translates in this way the Hebr. m, which likewise stands before direct 
questions and indirect, see Gesen. sub voce. 

The particle odxotv (B. §149 m. 18; H. §866a.; C. § 687¢.; 
D. § 535; J. § 791 Obs.) in the single passage in which it occurs 
(John xviii. 37) is not interrogative, but illative in reference to what 
precedes ; but the clause (as above with dpa) is an interrogative clause 
of the first kind (cf. 54 p. 246): otxoty Buctreds ef ot; ergone rex es? 
thou art then (according to what thou sayest) a king? 


Direct double questions (without a material interrog- 
ative word, as ris, vod, etc.) are properly marked, as with 
us, only by the #7 (or) in the second clause, consequently 
merely by the tone, in the popular fashion spoken of 54 p. 246 ; 
as, Matt. xi. 38 od ef 0 epyopevos,. Erepov mpocdonapev ; Mark 
xii. 14 Ceotw Sodvas xivoov Kaicapr, } ob ; Sapev, 7) wy SQpev ; 
Doubtful instances, with the pleonastic e¢ (55 p. 248) at the 
beginning, are: Luke xiv. 8 Lehm. where Tdf. [Treg.], com- 
paring the parallel passage Matt. xii. 10, have expunged eé [Sin. 
om.], and Luke vi. 9 where all three editors have preferred 
the form of an indirect question. 


From strict double questions (i.e. those whose members mutually 
exclude each other) thqse cases are to be carefully distinguished, 
where to an antecedent question — instead of the answer, or in com- 
pletion and continuation of the first question —a second is subjoined 
and connected by 7 For example: after an interrogative clause 
of the first kind (with od), Matt. xii. 3 sqq. od« dvéyvwre, ri éroinoey ...; 
h otk dvéyvure ev 7G vou ete., xx. 15 Lehm. [Tdf. Treg. ], (Tdf. [eds. 
2,7] <i); after a question negatived by wy (55 p. 248), 1 Cor. ix. 8 
pa xara dvOpwrov tatra Aada, Q xat 6 vopos ratra ob A€yet; 9 ph TH 
Bodv perc 7d OeG, 7) Ov Huds wévrws Aéyer; i. 13; Matt. vii. 16, ete. ; 
after a double question, Gal. i. 10 dpre dvOpdmrovs reiOw 7 tov Oedv; 7 
lyre avOpmros dpéoxe; The same particle (#) stands also, as an 
does in Latin, with a simple antithetic question after a preced- 
ing categoric clause ; as, Matt. xxvi. 53; 2 Cor. xi.7; xiii. 5; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 36 (where even the double 4 involves no double question), etc. 


Indirect interrogativ2 clauses are dependent on a 


verbum quaerendi, dicendi, cognoscendi, etce., which 
82 
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sometimes must first be educed from the predicate of the lead- 
ing clause, or supplitd; as, after éyévero pidoverkia év avtois 
(Luke xxii. 24), Badrdovtes Kdipov, tis Ti don (Mark xv. 24), 
jw tdapaxos, ti dpa 6 Ilérpos éyévero (Acts xii. 18). They 
divide themselves into two classes, according as they are 
introduced 

A. bya merely formal interrogative word, pointing out the 
interrogative clause as such (num, whether). The interroga- 
tive particle uniformly employed with simple, positive, inter- 
rogative clauses is e¢, as Mark xv. 44 émnpwtncev avdtov, et 
marat amébaver, xv. 36 idwpev, ei épyetas “Hd/as, John ix. 25 
€t duapT@rds éoTw, ovx oda; in negative clauses (whether not, 
whether not perhaps) simply #7 (yjmwote), as Luke iii. 15 
diaroyifouévov travtwv mept Tod “Iwavvov, yntote aitos ein 6 
Xpicres (with which may be compared the yu} after Brézere, 
épare, in 49 p. 242). 

With indirect double questions the full form of interrogation 
(usual with Greek writers) by means of the two particles rérepov 
... 7 appears but once viz. John vii. 17 yvwoerat, rorepov ex Tod Geod 
éorw, } eyo dx’ éuavtot AadAG. Elsewhere ¢ire is used instead even 
twice, as 2 Cor. xii. 3 eive év cwpart, cire ywpis Tod odparos, ovK olda, 
6 Ocds ofdev; or the question is resolved into two, as 2 Cor. xii. 2 
elre ev odpart, odK ota, cre éxrds cuwparos, ov« oda. In by far the 
majority of double questions, however, the direct interrogative 
form is chosen (with the simple 7 in the second clause), see 56 p. 249. 

B. by a material interrogative word, i.e. by a pronoun or 
a pronominal adverb of place, time, manner. The language, 
as is well known, created interrogative words (in the form of 
relatives) for this special purpose, such as éatis, dvoios, dzrov, 
é7roTe, 6Tas, etc., which it employs as substitutes for the simple 
relative forms 6s, ofos, ws, etc., in designating indirect inter- 
rogative clauses. As, however, at all times, cven in indirect 
questions, the direct interrogative pronouns ris, rofos, etc., 
very frequently make their appearance, this is the case in a 
still higher degree in the N.T., owing to the strong inclination 
of its authors to employ direct forms of statement. 

Examples of both kinds are found everywhere : as, after of8a indi- 
rect interrogation, oldev dv xpelav éxere 3 Gov éyw trdyw oldare; eidvia 
& yéyovev 3 odk oldare olor mvevpards ore, etc. direct interrogation, od« 
poet tis eore; Ti A€yets chk oldev; odk oda Tov COnKay, TdHev HAOov, rola 
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hepa. & xvptos épxerax; and in connection with the familia: construction 
(§ 151, 1 p. 877) of8d oe ris ef, odx oldu ipds wébev éoré; with other 
predicates, as Matt. vi. 28 xarapdOere ta xpiva ris adédvovow, Luke 
xii. 86 mpoodexopevor tov Kipiov mére dvavon etc. Both species are 
united in one sentence, as 1 Tim. i. 7 py) vootvres panre & A€yovow pyre 
wept tivwy dia8_Rorotvrat, — a combination which in Greek authors also 
is not rare ; see the examples in Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 57; Schneidewin 
on Soph. Oed. Tyr. 71. 

Remark. It is to be noted as a deviation from the regular usage 
(which, however, occurs likewise even in Greek authors) that the 
preference for the direct interrogative form is so great, that this form 
is not only substituted for the ordinary indirect question, but is some- 
times chosen even where according to rule only a pure relative 
clause is allowed to stand. But this occurs only after predicate ideas 
which have a certain affinity with verba sentiendi etc., so that the un- 
derlying thought can or must be traced back to the form of an indirect 
question. This takes place most frequently both in Greek authors 
and in the N. T. after the verb éyeuv (ot« eyev), as Matt. viii. 20 ov« 
éxet rod rHv Kepadjy KAivy (equiv. to he knows not etc.), Mark viii. 
1, 2 odk exovow ti pdywow, Luke xii. 17 od« éyw 70d cuvdgw tobs Kap- 
mous. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 2 rim Adyw edyyyedioduny duiv ef Karéxyere. On 
the other hand the construction is regular in Luke xi. 6 ot« éw 6 7a- 
paOjow aire, Heb. viii. 3 éxew 7. 8 mpooevéyxy. The indirect question 
after this predicate is the more admissible, as éxew is very often con- 
strued with the Infinitive, after the manner of verba sentiendi ‘ete. 
(obx exovow évrarodoival co. Luke xiv. 14, etc.) ; hence both modes 
of expression are united: Acts xxv. 26 dogadés te ypadwae ovk exw * 
... dws Tx® tL ypdwo. After the analogy of this verb still other 
verbs are found construed in the N.T., as Matt. x. 19 doOjoerae tyiv 
ré AaAnoere (equiv. to ye will have etc.), Luke xvii. 8 érotuucov ré 
Seurvyow (brachylogically equiv. to that I may have what etc.). Cf. on 
this topic Bhdy. p. 443 ; and among the passages from Greek authors, 
Plut. Mor. p. 606 C. ov ri xpéas A€yets Touels, od TL vodv éxwy dvOpwros, 
_Callim. Ep. 30 (and Bentley’s note), Schol. on Soph. Oed. Col. 3. In 
the Sept. also the usage is not unknown, as Deut. xxix. 18; Ps. 
xxxix. 6. 

Moreover, the following passages come into consideration here: 
Matt. xxvi. 62 and Mark xiv. 60 ovdé droxpivy, ti obroé cov Katapap- 
rupotow ; Hardly is 7é to be taken here in a purely relative sense 
(equiv. to 5, Vulg. ad ea quae). That something must be supplied 
here is obvious, as a direct reference of ri to ovde is impossible. It 
is most simple to supply a verbal idea like to hear, so that the abbre- 
viated thought if rendered grammatically complete would run: an- 
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swerest thou nothing (hearing) what these witness against thee? cf. 
§151, 25 p. 895. That the ancients, too, construed the passage in 
this way is apparent from the manner in which the Evang. Nicod. 
(Pars I. B) 2.1 as it were paraphrases the words: Aéyer 6 TuAdros 
*"Axovers rh obrot cov KaTopaprupotow, Kal odk dmoxpivy. Acts xiii. 
25 Taf. [eds. 2,7] 7éva (Lchm. [Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin.] rf) pe trovoeire 
civat, ot iyi éyd. Here the first clause in its dependence on the lead- 
ing clause is decidedly relative, hence according to rule iustead of riva 
strictly 6v ought to have stood; but, instead of this, the first clause 
has retained the form which it would have had if not in dependence, 


217 viz. the form of an interrogative clause. Obviously the placing of the 
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dependent clause before the leading clause occasioned the anomaly. 
Similar is Jas. iii. 13 ris copds kal émorypwr ev ipiv, dagdrw ta epya 
airot etc. Here the first clause is commonly taken as an independent 
direct question, and accordingly an interrogation mark placed after 
tyiv. But the disruption of clauses produced in this way, as well as 
the wholly unprovoked asyndetic transition to deédrw without any sub- 
ject, renders it probable that the two clauses are to be separated (with 
Lchm.) only by acomma. Then an inversio structurae (cf. §151, 8-11 
pp- 381 sqq.) has taken place here as in the preceding example. The 
direct interrogative form of the first clause, occasioned by its precedence 
and retained by the immediate proximity of such a predicate as dagédrw, 
passed (owing to the construction that follows) naturally over into the 
force of the kindred relative clause; (cf. the Germ. wer when it pre- 
cedes). Lastly, Mark xiv. 36 GAN’ od ri ey OaAw, GAAG TI ov is trans- 
lated in the Vulg. by the relative: quod volo, and accordingly a pre- 
dicate like yevéoOw was as a rule supplied. But neither the meaning 
nor the form of the sentence permits such an addition. On the con- 
trary, the direct negation (od) as well as the pronoun ri render an 
ellipsis in harmony with an indirect interrogation (Fritzsche, quaeritur ; 
Meyer, the question 71s) apparently more justifiable. 

But indubitable instances of the opposite case also occur, viz. in 
which the Relative or indirect form of interrogation is employed 
in a decidedly direct interrogative sentence. To be sure, 
all constructions of the sort (like most of the preceding examples) are 
founded in a faulty or negligent treatment of the forms of phraseology 
established by the literary language; and hence the occurrence par- 
ticularly of this second case in native Greek writers has been emphat- 
ically disputed (see Bhdy. p. 443; Schaef. on Demos. p. 1199). Nev- 
ertheless, after what Lobeck (ad Phryn. p. 57) has adduced, all such 
irregularities in earlier writers can hardly be set aside by arbitrary 
emendation ; and to supply a verbum sentiendi and the like in every 
individual case, would amount to nothing else than giving the force of 
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direct question to the Relative form (see Ph. Buttm. on Plat. Meno. 
6). Thus in the N.T. an instance, textually quite unquestionable, is 
Matt. xxvi. 50 ctwev aizg “Eraipe, éf’ 8 taper; (Vulg.ad quod venisti 2). 
Since elsewhere, neither in the N.T. nor, according to Lobeck’s ex- 
press testimony, in profane authors also is any example to be found of 
the simple relative so used (but only of the compound davis), the 
interpreters have objected to taking this é¢’ 6 in the sense of émi ri, and 
sought to remove the irregularity of the expression by the assumption 
of an aposiopesis ; but this here would be likewise irregular (cf. § 151 
V. p. 396), and is quite at variance also with the character of the 
passage, in which there is no motive for leaving the thought incom- 
plete. We reach the natural and only congruous interpretation of the 
words solely by the assumption of the faulty use of 6 in the sense of 
an interrogatory exclamation, —a use, however, which does not seem 
to be more faulty than the use of ris spoken of in 58 p. 251, and in 
view of the examples which follow is by no means without analogy. 

“HAvkKos is loosely used in an interrogative exclamatory sense in 
Jas. lil. 5 i8ob, HAlkov dp HAiKnv tAyv dvawrea. Cf. the Homeric usage 
in B. § 189, m. 35. p. 373. 

In particular, however, is to be traced to the later use of the rel. 214 
pron. doris in direct questions (see Lobeck and cf. Apollon. Adv. p. 
550) the fact that often in the N. T. 6,7e in the sense of réor Sea ré 
wherefore? (Tdf. [so Treg.] writes it then without the diastole dr.) 
stands at the head of a direct question; see Lchm. praef. p. xliii. ; 
Epist. Barn. pp. 16, 18, 20 ed. Dress. The passages are the follow- 
ing: Mark ix. 11 érnpdrwv A€yovres: “O,7e A€yovow of ypappareis, dre 
“HAlay Set é\Getv rparov; 28 érnpwrwv airov: "O,re tuets ob FvvyOnwev 
éxBadev airo (Euthym.: 70 6,71 dvri rot 814 7é ete., which is actually 
given by several mss. see Tdf.’s crit. note), Mark ii. 16 Tdf. [Treg. ] 
"O, re pera tov dpoprwrav éoOie Kai wive; Probably also John viii. 
25 rev 6 “Inoots: Ti dpi 6,7e kal AAG piv; Commonly this 
clause is taken not as a question, but by construing dr: as a pure rela- 
tive. But even the ancient Greek interpreters took 6, 7 here in the 
sense of dud 7, which best suits the passage; see on the whole passage, 
which is exegetically very difficult, Liicke’s Com. “O,7 is found 
besides as a noteworthy variant in Mark ii.7. Matt. vii. 14 also must 
be taken into consideration. Here Tdf. has restored the original read- 
ing of the Vat. codex [and Sin.], confirmed also by Origen, dre orevy 
4 wvAy etc., and has not treated the clause as a question, but taken the 
ére as parallel to the first dv in the 13th vs. in the sense of for. The 
most natural sense, however, is given by the old reading 7é [so Lchm. 
Treg. ] with the force of an exclamation (Vulg. quam), although else- 
where, in the N. T. at least, ré is not used in this way ; see Meyer. If 
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the reading dri is genuine, this also (in view of the use just treated of, 
and that of the Sept. immediately following) may be taken in an ex- 
clamatory sense. Yet, owing to the want of precedents from other 
quarters, a positive decision in this passage cannot be given just yet. 

In the Sept. also the use of dre in the sense of 84 ré is found; as, 
1 Chron. xvii. 6 "O,7t odk @xodopyoare pot olkoy Kédpivov ; compared 
with the parallel passage in 2 Sam. (vii. 7) iva ri otk @xodopyKare cte. § 
and the Heb. s2, which in 2 Sam. vi. 20 and Cant. vii. 6 is translated 
by ri (with exclamatory force), is rendered in Jer. ii. 36 by 3,71 (in 
the same signification): 6,7 kareppdvroas opddpa. tot Sevrepioat tas 
6dovs cov, cf. also Herm. Vis. iii. 10 sub fin., Evang. Nicod. xiv. 38. On 
the combination ré dru see § 149, 3 p. 358. 

As respects Mood, both with direct and indirect questions 
the construction with the Indicative-is by far the most com- 
mon. As this usage, which again springs from the predilection 
for direct forms of statement (hence the Present Indic. is so 
often used even in narration after historical tenses), is ren- 
dered sufficiently familiar by classic Greek, only a few exam- 
ples need be. given here: Luke vi. 7 wapernpodvto aitov, ei év 
TO saPBartw Oepareder, John x. 6 ove éyrwoay Tiva hw & eddret, 
ix. 25; Acts x.18 éwuvOdvovto cf Sipwr évOdbe Eeviterar, Mark 
viii. 28 Lehm. [Tdf. Treg.]. Respecting Luke xi. 35 see 
above, 49 p. 248. In dependent discourse, consequently, the 
Indicative in most of the N.T. authors takes completely the 
place of the Optative, which in this case (according to what 


:219 was said above, 11 p. 215) still appears only in the writings of 
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Luke: Gospel i. 29 8edoyifero mortars ein, iii. 15; viii. 9; 
xv. 26; xviii. 86; xxii. 23; Actsii.12Sin.; xvii.11; xxv. 20; 
xxi. 83 Lehm. [Tdf. Treg.]. See further 62 below, p. 256. 
The mood of subjective opinion which in Greek authors so often 
comes into use in these clauses, viz. the Optative with dy, is found 


‘(agreeably to 17 p. 217) likewise only in Luke: in direct question, 


Acts xvii. 18; viii. 31, in indirect, Luke i. 62; vi. 11; ix. 46; 

Acts v. 24; x. 17; according to Tdf’s text [eds. 2, 7] also ii. 12; 

xvii. 20; xxi. 33; as a variant in Luke xv. 26 [Treg.]; xviii. 36. 
On the other hand, after what has been said in 11 p. 215, 


and 18 p. 218, it will be easily understood that most of the 


remaining N.T. writers give admission in these sentences, in 


-addition to the Indicative, to the construction with the Sub- 


junctive; here therefore in the form of the Conjunct. dubita- 


‘tivus or deliberativus (2 p. 208). This Subjunctive construc- 
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tion they employ both with direct and indirect questions ; 
particularly, too, after historical tenses, where classic usage 
would certainly have availed itself of the Optative with or 
without dy 

That this Subjunctive is interchanged with the Fut. Indic- 
ative has already been remarked, 2 p. 208. Still more fre- 
quently, however, the fluctuation of the mss. (and editions), 
often alluded to, between the forms (externally differing but 
slightly) of the Ist Aor. Subjunct. and the Fut. Indic., may be 
observed here also. 

As the examples of this Subjunctive in direct questions have already 
been given in 2 p. 208, we will only exhibit here (by adducing a 
number of passages) the extent of the usage in indirect interroga- 
tion (yet commonly by means of the direct interrogative word) : 

a) The Subjunctive, after leading tenses: Matt. vi. 25 pt) pepysvare 
tt paynre, xv. 32; viii. 20; Mark vi. 36; viii. 1, 2; xili. 11; Luke 
xil. 5, 11, 22, 29; John xii. 49, ete.; after historical tenses: Mark 
ix. 6; xiv. 1,11 éljre mos abtév rapadot (see 37 p. 233), 14, 40; 
Luke xxii. 2, 4; Acts iv. 21, ete. 

b) The Future Indicative, after leading tenses: Matt. xxiv. 3; 
Mark xiii. 4; 1 Cor. vii. 16; after historical tenses (which takes 
place again ax in 55 p. 248, 60 p. 254, in consequence of the discourse 
passing over into the direct form) : Jolin xxi. 19; Mark iii. 2 ['Tdf. reads 
the Pres. ], with which, according to § 137,10 p. 203, also the passages 
with épxouat, trayw and similar Presents may be reckoned, as Luke 
' xvii. 20; Mark xiii. 85; John iii. 8, ete. Cf Eph. v.15; 1 Cor. iii. 10. 

c) Both forms in one sentence: Matt. x. 19 [Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin. 
Subjunct. bis]. The recent editors are divided between the two 
forms in Mark ix. 6 [yet Treg. Tdf. now Subjunct. with Lchm.; so 
cod. Sin.], Rom. viii. 26 [all now Subjunct., so cod. Sin.], 1 Cor. vii. 
52 sq. [ditto]; and moreover the mss. vary in many passages, as 
Matt. viii. 20; x. 19; Mark xi. 18; Luke xii. 36; xix. 48; Phil. i. 
22. ete. 

The clauses that belong under this head with éaws after such predi- 
cates as Cyreiv, cvpBovAvov vrovetv, waparnpety, etc., have already been 
included in the previous sections (8 p. 214, 37 sqq. p. 233 sqq.). 


B. § 189, m. 66; J. § 877 Obs. 5; G. p. 156. 

Sometimes in Greek a clause placed after a leading clause is yet to 
be regarded as dependent on a verbum sentiendi understood, like 
the ee al ke TUXuLt, al Ke wiOyrou (see reff.), the prosaic édy tws, 
the Latin st forte, the Germ. 0b etwa, (to see) whether possibly ete. 
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Several corresponding constructions connected with various conjunc- 
tions are found in the N. T., commonly with the Subjunctive or 
the Future in its stead, in Luke (after historical tenses) with the 
Optative also. An example with ef xaé and the Subjunct. has 
already been mentioned 22 p.221: Phil. iii. 12 dudkw, ef kat karadrAdBw ; 
further, with et wws: Phil. iii. 11 (cuppopdifopevos), ef rws KaravTicw 
eis THY éavacracw (probably also a Subjunctive), Rom. xi. 14 ri dca- 

* xoviay pov Sofdlw, ei tws mapalyhisw pov rHV odpKa Kai cdow Twas 2 
avrov, Acts xxvii. 12 (€evro BovAny dvayOjvat), ef mws Svvawro Tapa- 
Xepacar; with ef dpa: Mark xi. 13 idmv cunny Ader, ei dpa TL ev- 
pyoe. ev airy, Acts xvii. 27 (émotycer etc.), ei dpa ye Yyradyoeay adrov 
Kal evpotev. 

Under this head belongs also the clause with the negative interrog- 
ative un wore (55 p. 248) and. the Subjunct. 2 Tim. ii. 25 de? prov 
civar..., oy more Sin (better do, Tdf. [Treg. Sin.?] 8dy; ef. 37 note 
p- 238) adrots 6 Geos perdvoway i.e. waiting to see whether God may 
not perchance give etc.; as well as the similar constructions after 
Seta Gas to pray: Acts vill. 22 de/Oynrt rod Ocot, «i dpa adeOyoerat 
co etc. Rom. i. 10 Sedpevos, ef ras 459 rote edodwlyoopar. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE Moops. 
B. § 189, m. 67; H §§ 728. 729; C. § 617; J. $$ 410-414; G. App. L 
6 From the entire course of the preceding exposition of the 
use of the Moods in the N. T., we derive with confidence the 
four following particular conclusions: 

1) That the law respecting consecutio temporum so called, 
(in Greek more correctly modorum), viz. that in dependent 
clauses leading tenses are followed by the Subjunctive, histori- 
cal tenses by the Optative, does not apply at all to the great 
majority of the N. T. writings, and retains but a limited appli- 
cation even in the writings of Luke. In Luke the Optative 
is still recognized as the dependent mood after historical 
tenses only in certain conditional sentences (24 p. 223), in indi- 
rect question (60, 62 p. 253 sq.), and once after rpiv 7 (33 p. 
231); but in all other dependent clauses it is no longer current. 

2> That the Sv bjur.ctive (or its substitute the Future) 
to a great extent supplies the place of! the disappearing or 
wanting Optative as a dependent mood, and also of the Opta- 
tive with dy as the mood of subjective assertion (ef. 7, 8, 
11, 18, 21, 29, 38, 84, 87 sqq., 61 sq.). 

3) That the inclination, which begins to appear even in 

991 classic authors, to substitute the form of direct discourse for 
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the indirect — (agreeably to which the clauses of transition to 
indirect discourse often stand in the Indicative of that 
tense which would have been employed in direct discourse) — 
has come in the N.T. to possess still more general sway (see 
21, 29, 86, 51, 60) ; and further, as the result of this, 

4) That the discourse often bounds quite out of the indirect 
form into the direct (see B. § 139, m. 69),—a transition 
‘which strictly speaking involves in every instance a variatio 
structure, and hence, with other similar cases, will receive 
particular consideration again under this heading below, § 151, 
11 p. 885. Here belongs the frequent use of direct discourse 
after d7¢ (51 p. 245), the less common direct interrogation 
after ef (55 p. 248), and the Imperative after a and étz (37 
p. 284, 53 p. 246). 


Tue IMPERATIVE. 


B. § 189, m. 72; H. § 728 cf. 710a.; C. § 655 cf. 597; D. pp. 549 sqq.; J. § 420 of. 418, 2; 
G. §§ 84sqq. cf. p. 37. 


Of the periphrastic modes of expressing the Imperative, the 
categoric by means of the Future Indicative and the 
direct negative ov is not uncommon in the N.T, Although 
a similar construction occurs also in Greek writers, and else- 
where too, owing to the close relationship between the two 
forms of time (see Fritzsche on Matt. v. 48), yet the usage, so 
far forth as the Imperative is actually in this way peri- 
phrased, is in the N.T. at least derived from the Septuagint. 

For we must here consider, a) that the construction occurs almost 
exclusively in literal quotations from the O.T.; and b) that the 
expression in these quotations is for the most part negative, which 
is solely owing to the circumstance that the Imperative in Hebrew is 
' not negatived, but the Future is used instead (see Gesen. Lehrg. 771 
[Gr. § 125, 3 c.]), and this subsequently was literally translated by the 
Sept.; e.g. od hovetoas, ob porxevoas Matt. v. 27,' ob exreipdces Kipuov, 
ob« érupyoes, etc. More rarely does this use of the Future occur 
without a negation: and rather in continuation of other Futures 
already negatived (e.g. from the Sept. of Lev. xix. 12), as Matt. v. 33 
(quotn.) od étopxjces, droddceas Sé 7G Kupiv Tovs dpkous cov,— or of 
the Imperative, Matt. xix. 19 riua rév rarépa Kal pyrépa, Kal dyamrnoes 
tov mAynoiov etc.; or with a certain difference of tone, as Matt. vii. 5 
éxBadre mpGrov ..., Kat Tore Sia Brépers éxBareivy etc. (The un-negatived 


1 On the other hand, in free reference the common Greuk construction is em- 
ployed: uh povedons, wh worxetons Mark x. 19; Luke xviii 20. 
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Fifth Commandment is always in the Imperative: riwa rov marépa 
etc., side by side wich the other negatived ones in the Future, just as 
in the Sept.) 


65 From this Hebraistic circumlocution for the Imperative we 

922 must carefully distinguish the classic Greek circumlocution, 
externally quite the same, viz. also by means of the Future 
negatived by ov, but in the form of a question; in this way 
the Greek expressed not a negative (as in the preceding case), 
but a positive command. This circumlocution, favorite with 
classic writers (see reff. and B. § 137 N. 6), is found however 
but once, and that tooin Acts xiii. 10 0d watoy Suactpébov Tas 
abods Kupiov ; wilt thou not cease? i.e. cease. 


On the common periphrasis of the Imperative by means of the Aor. 
Subjunct., and that peculiar to the N. T. by means of the elliptical iva, 
see 6 p. 211 and 47 p. 241; and on the Imperative as a rhetorical 
substitute for a hypothetical clause or a participle, see 28 p. 227 
above and § 144, 2 p. 290, — after iva, dere, drt, Nos. 387, 50, 53. 


Tue INFINITIVE. 
B. § 140, 1; HL. §§ 768, 764; C. § 663; D. §§ 5848q.; J. §§ 662-666; G. Chap. V. 

1 The Infinitive as the subject of a sentence with such predicates 
as def, Kadov eat, TpooyKer, etc., and further as the complement 
of an incomplete predicate idea, as after the ideas to be wont, to 
be able, to be willing, etc., is very common, and needs no further 
illustration. As predicates with an Infin. following which 
are especially current in the later or biblical language, we may 
notice Gre to seek, endeavor (this occurs even in Demosth., 
e.g. Lept. p. 495, 497), ddsévar to permit (on the construc- 
tion with the Subjunctive alone after des see § 139, 4 p. 210), 
dédoTat, 6500 (cf. 4 below, p. 261) ad7@d yrdvar etc., for which 
the Apocalypse prefers to let a clause with wa follow, ac- 
cording to § 189, 48 p. 238). 


It follows from what was said § 139, 11 sqq. p. 215, that after the 
ideas to request (with which in the N. T. épwrdv belongs), to command, 
to exhort, and the like, the Infinitive can indeed stand (most frequently 
so, always in Greek style, in the writings of Luke; as, with épwrav 
Acts iii. 8, detoOae xxvi. 3, wapawely xxvii. 22, often after wapaxadeiy, 
also in Paul’s writings, etc.), but in its stead, agreeably to Hellenistic 
or Common Greek usage elsewhere, a periphrasis by means of the 
Conjunction ¢vais wont to make its appearance. 

On xeAcvew see § 141, 5 p. 275. 
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B. § 140, N. 1; H. § 711; C. §§ 598. 660; D. p.580; J. § 408; G. p. 38. 

The Infinitive Future after verbs whose idea has ref- 
erence to the Future is little used, viz. only a few times after 
pérAXewv in the Acts. The N.T. language employed instead 
either the Infin. Aorist (so especially after édméfew) or the 
Infin. Present (so almost always after wéAXev). Where the 
future is to be designated more distinctly, érz with the Indic. 
Future regularly makes its appearance. 

Examples of wéAAecv with the Present Infin. are found every- 
where, see the lexx.; with the Future Infin. (écec@ac) Acts xi. 28; 
xxiii. 30 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]; xxiv. 15 (25 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7]); xxvii. 10; 
with the Aorist Infin. Acts xii. 6; Gal. iii. 23; Rev. iii. 2, 16; xii. 4; 
Matt. xx. 22 Vat. “eg 

Examples of the Aorist Infin. after éAwierv, and that too (ac- 
cording to § 139, 20 p. 219) uniformly without dv, are frequent; see 
the lexx. The Future Infin. is found once as a variant of cod. B in 
Acts xxvi. 7; on the other hand 67« with the Future Indicative occurs 
in Acts xxiv. 26; 2 Cor. i. 13; xiii. 6; Philem. 22. 


B. § 140, 2; H. § 767; C. § 663g.; D. §586; J. § 667; G. § 98. 

The simple Infinitive dependent on a substantive or an 
adjective belongs to the rarer constructions of the N.T., 
other constructions being as a rule preferred in its stead, e.g. 
iva with the Subjunct., dere with the Infin. (see p. 244), els 76 
followed by the Infin., the Infin. with rod (see below, p. 266 sq.). 

The classic mode of expression with the simple Infin. is found most 
frequently in the Ep. to the Heb. (cf. Introd. p. 1 sq.) ; as, iv. 1 xara- 
Aecroperns erayyedias cice\Ociv (Vulg. tntroeund?) eis tiv Kardéravow 
abrod, vi. 10 odk adios 6 Oeds, emiAabécOar Tod epyou tudv (Vulg. ut 
obliviscatur), v.11 Adyos Svcepyyjvevtos eye (Vulg. tninterpretabilis 
ad dicendum). Were belongs also the phrase Gra dxovew in Mark 
and Luke; in Matt. cod. Vat. [and in xiii. 9, 43 cod. Sin. also] omits 
the Infin. adjunct; so Tdf. also, [Treg. puts it in brackets]. 

In other cases when the Infinitive stands after substantives 
and adjectives, these latter constitute, together with a verb of 
some sort, an incomplete verbal idea of which the Infin. con- 
tains the necessary complement (Jnjin. expletivus). 

Thus, for example, xpetav éxyw BarticOjvar, dredOetv, ypadetv, yod- 
deo Gar, etc., instead of the common Set, rpooyjxet followed by the Acc. 
and the Infin., Matt. iii. 14; 1 Thess. iv. 9'; v. 1, etc, e&jAGev ddypya 


1JIn this passage authorities are equally divided between xpelav exere (Rec. 
Grsb. [Tdf. Treg. N*]), and xpelay éxouev (Lchm.) ypdpew suv. Since the 
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mapa Katcapos (equiv. to K. éxédevoev) droypdderOar wicav Thy oikou- 
pérnv Luke ii. 1, €840 4 xdpus adry (equiv. to éxapicOn or simply ¢36y 
see 1 p. 258) edayyeAlcacbar Eph. iii. 8, dpewrérns éoriv (equiv. to 
épetrer) tovjoo Gal. v. 3, éyévero boa tév “lovsaiwy (equiv. to of Tov- 
Saito Sppijoavro) UBpicar Acts xiv. 5, dpxerds éorw (equiv. to dpxet) 6 6 
mapeAnrvas xpovos ... KareipydaGat 1 Pet. iv. 3. Hence the Infin. is 
quite common after suicli peoeraiee as éfovaiay éyew (1 Cor. ix. 4,5, 6 
924 Lehm. [Tdf. Treg. ), Katpov exe, SuvaTds eijul, adivarov éoriv, ixavds 
eit, eEovoia (sc. éorlv Rev. ix 10), as they « all stand for the ideas to be 
able, to be unable, to be in a condition, etc. After the same analogy, 
but more free, is 1 Cor. vii.39 (7 rv) ehevblépa éoriv @ ere gopyrpras 
further dpa éoriv with the Infin. in Rom. xiii. 11 dpa 7dy fas é& vavov 
a a (Vulg. correctly : hora est surgere, not surgendt), Rev. xiv. 15 
dpa hAGev Oepicas: Eroupds eiut, d&ds eis etc. After all these predicates, 
however, the other and above-mentioned constructions also were wont 
more or less to appear instead of the simple Infinitive ; see above. 
Remark. Jn Greek authors the syntactical license mentioned in 
B. note 2 p. 884, viz. of letting a Genitive (a noun) and an Infinitive 
(a verb) depend simultaneously upon one and the same substan- 
tive, although the noun standing in the Gen. strictly speaking belongs. 
to the Infin. (and consequently ought to stand in the Acc.), is by no 
means rare (see Kiihner, ausf. Gr. [ed. 1] II. p. 610 [J. II. p. 642)). 
An instance of it occurs in Rev. xi. 18 AOev 7} dpyn cov Kal 6 Katpos 
tov vexpav KpiOyjvae Kai Sotvar etc., consequently for the regular 7AGev 
6 xaipos ToD TOUS vexpovs KpiOqva.t Rom. ix. 21 eye Eovoiay rod 
mydod ék Tod avrot pupdpatos moujoat etc. is of another sort; here we 
can either make rod wyAod depend on drpdparos, or refer both words, 
the noun and the verb, to égovciav, yet so that the Infin. serves epexe- 
getically to explain the substantive. 


earlier reading is the more difficult on account of the Active Infin., and a com- 
parison with v. 1 (ypdpec@a) may easily have occasioned the correction Zxouer, 
deWette and Tdf. have returned to it. The use of the Active Infin. for the Passive 
is thoroughly established (cf. 7& Séovra, efwety and the like, B. § 140, 2; J § 667, 
obs. 5), and occurs accidentally with the same phrase xpelav exew (but Zaliuwed 
by an Infin. with rod) in Heb. v. 12 xypelay txere rot diddonew suas (if with the 
majority we put a comma after duds, see 13 below, p. 268 nove As <pelay Exew 
in the signification to need (which predominates here as in v. 1; hence in both 
instances @x ere) according to § 132, 12 p. 164 takes the place of the impersonals 
de? etc., it shares with them also the same constructions of nouns and verbs (i.e. 
Genitive and simple Infinitive). 

1 Very probably, in accordance with the style of the Apocalypse, the absolute 
Accusative also which follows according to the mss.[Sin, also] (Lchm. [Treg.]). 
Tovs uikpovs kat To’s weydAous, is to be referred to the pervasive force of this leading 
predicate (to be punished, judged); since, xapéds being so far off, instead of the 
Genitive the subject Accus. (§ 141) could or must now make its appearance. 
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B, § 140, 8; H. § 765; C. § 663h.; D. § 607; J. §669; G. § 97. 

After complete predicate ideas also the simple Infinitive 4 
(but always alter nating with the periphrastic constructions 
mentioned 8 p. 259) is still employed very frequently in the 
N. T., as in classic authors, to express the design or de- 
si ened result (where in Latin the gerundial construction 
is commonly used). 


This occurs most frequently after verbs which expréss a motion 
or direction whither (cf. below, 16 y) p. 270), as 7A9ojev mpoo- 
xuvjoae Matt. ii. 2, r¢ e€yAOare iSeiv Matt. xi. 8sq.; Luke vii. 25 sq., 
mpocdevoera: emotpeyas xapdias tatéowy Luke i. 17, HAVov Karadicas | 
Matt. v.17, BarricOjvat Luke iii. 12, ciofAGev Xproros ... eupavic Ojvar 
tmép Hav Heb. ix. 24, ris dvaByoera: ... Xpiordv xarayayeiv Rom. x. 6, 
7, avnxOn cis thy épnuov ... wepacOjvae Matt. iv. 1, drooreAder abrois 
«ypvooew Mark iii.14; cf. 1Cor.i.17; x.7(quotn.) etc. and similar pre- 
dicates, as Stddvae: edwxaré por payety Matt. xxv. 35, Owxav aird metv 
60s xxvii. 84 (Pass. clrev doOjvar airy payeiy Mark v. 48 etc.), xabas 
70 rvedpa, ediSov dropbéyyerOau adrois Acts ii. 4; AapBaverv: Mark 
vil. 4 dAAa wodAd & wapéAaBov xpareiv; but also after those in which 
the idea of motion recedes more: Acts v. 31 rotrov dpxyyov Kal cwrnpa 
tpucev ..., Sodvar perdvoiav, xv. 10 ri weipalere tov Oeov, exiPeivar Cvydv 
etc., 2 Pet. iii. 2 dveyefpw tuadv tiv ciduxpwy Sidvoray, pryoOjva (Vulg. 
ut memores sitis). Paul, too, avails himself not infrequently of this 225 
Infinitive to denote design (cf. 10 below, p. 264); as, 2 Cor. x. 13,16; 
xi. 2; Col. i. 22; iv. 6, ete. 


B. §140,N.4; H. § 772; ©. § 665; D. § 607 a. Obs.; J. § 662, 5; G. § 100. 
Examples of the use of the Infinitive in parenthetic clauses, — § 
except the phrase as éos eizeiy (once in Heb. vii. 9) borrowed from 
the rhetorical classic usage, —- are not found. 


Tue ARTICLE (76) WITH THE INFINITIVE. 
B. §140,5; H. § 778; C. $664; J. § 678 of. 670; G. §§ 90; 96. 

The Infinitive may take the Article (70), and it acquires 6 
in this way not only the appearance, but to a certain degree 
also the nature, of a substantive, inasmuch as it is declined, 
serves as the subject or object of a clause, and sometimes (in 
addition to the article) is still more closely limited by pronouns ; 
as, 2 Cor. vii. 11 ad76 Todt To’ Kata Oedv AUTO HVAL TeoHVY 
cateipydcato omovdiy, Heb. ii. 15 dua mavros tod Shy &voxou 
jicav Sovrelas. In other respects the Infinitive uniformly re- 
tains its verbal nature ; since, as may be seen from numerous 
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examples, it does not as in other languages (e.g. Germ. Ital.) 
take the attributive adjuncts of a substantive (in the ferm of 
Genitives or Adjectives), but always and without change the 
constructions which go with a verb as such, (aud placed gen- 
erally between the Article and the Infinitive). 


Remark. Only the Infin. &jv seems to have been early construed 
quite as a substantive (like Gw7); hence we find it not only connected 
with an Adjective in the above passage from Hebrews, and frequently 
in the Ep. of Ign. ad Eph. written about a.p. 100: 7d éAnOwov Sv 
(Cap. xi.), é 703 mpoxeévov qv (Cap. xvii.), but even with the Gen- 
itive: Ep. Ign. ad Magn. I (av), V (airot); ad Smyrn. IV 70 
dAnOwov Hyav Cyr. 


B. § 140, 5a. and b., and N. 5; H. § 778; C. § 664; J. § 678; G. § 96. 
7 The Infinitive, rendered a substantive by means of the 
Article, is wont to stand 

a) As the Subject ofa clause in general sentences ; 

Examples are pretty numerous. The predicate is as a rule a noun 
(subst., adj., pron.), with or without the copula, as zAciov, KaAdy, 
aicypov, mepicody, dvayKxatdrepov, poBepdsv, Xpiords, Képdos, ri éorw 
(Mark ix. 10; Phil. i. 21, ete.), less frequently a verb, as Matt. xv. 20 
To dvintou xepoly hayeiv ob Kowot Tov dvOpwrov, Rom. vii. 18 ro GéAew 
mapaKerai pol, TO O& KaTepyaleo Oat To Kaddv ov, Phil. i. 29 iptv éxapiobn 
TO... TioTEvey etc. 

Remark. After a preparatory Demonstrative in the leading 
clause the Infin. following stands according to rule (B. § 140 N. 5) 
without the Art., the place of which is supplied by the demonstra- 
tive; as, Jas. i. 27 Opyoxeia xafapa avry cori, émicxérrecOar etc., Eph. 
iii. 8 (see 3 p. 260), 1 Thess. iv. 3 rotréd éeorw OéAnpa rod Oeotd..., 
dréxec Oar iuas dmd ris wopveias, <idévai etc., where, however, subse- 
quently (vs. 6) for perspicuity’s sake, after the intervention of several 
lengthy specifications, the last Infin. again takes the Article: 7o py 
trepBaivew etc. Cf. with this the examples in B. l.c. N. 6. 

8 b) As the Object of the clause, —if the Infinitive is not a 
mere complementary predicate of an incomplete verbal idea 

996 (e.g. Enreiv, BovrecOat, etc.), but is to be regarded as the real 
object of the predicate in the clause, and consequently serves 
as a circumlocution for an abstract substantive, so far forth as 
that is the object of the clause. 

Examples of this construction also are numerous enough: Matt. 
xx. 23 and Mark x. 40 16 xaOioa ... odk éorw époy Sotvar, Acts xxv, 
11 ob raparroipor 76 dzobaveiy (death), Rom. xiii. 8 dpeiAere 75 AAA 
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Aous dyarav (reciprocal love), 1 Cor. xiv. 39 (prophecy, speaking with 
tongues), 2 Cor. viii. 10,11; Phil. ii. 13 (the willing and the per- 
formance), ii. 6 (equality with God), iv. 10 (your care for me). In 
Phil. i. 22 also the term aipycopuac is to be supplied from what follows. 
In 2 Cor. x. 2 déopar 7d xy wapwv Oappjoa etc. Paul has employed 
this mode of expression in a bold, almost violent, yet very expressive 
way: literally, J entreat (viz. of you) the not being obliged to be severe, 
ie. I pray you not to force me to severe proceedings against you 
(when I arrive in Corinth). In other passages the text varies, as in 
1 Thess. iii. 3 where Lchm. Tdf. Treg. have adopted the Acc. (76 [so 
cod. Sin.]) in place of the former Dat., so that now 70 pndéva caiver Bae 
depends immediately on wapaxadéoar;! so in Acts iv. 18 where Lchm. 
[and Tdf.] (after B [N*]), and in Luke vii. 21 where all three editors 
omit rd. 

Remark. In this case (cf. 7 Rem. p. 262) after a preparatory 
demonstrative the insertion of the Article with the following Infinitive 
seems, so far as the few passages will permit us to form a judgment, to 
have been more usual: Rom. xiv. 13 rotro xpivare padAov, To py Tver 
mporkoppa TH GdeAPG, 2 Cor. ii. 1 expwva ewavt@ Todro, 76 uy aA éAOeiy 
etc. But without the Art. in 1 Cor. vii. 37. 


B. § 140, 5c); H. $779sa.; C. §663; D. p.598sq.; J. § 678; G. § 94, 

The genuine Greek practice (which disappeared gradually 
in later Greek) of subjoining to a clause ‘adverbial adjuncts 
(which in other languages are generally given by means of 
entire subordinate clauses) by means of the Infinitive usea 
substantively and governed by a Preposition, is still in fult 
force in the N. T., at least in the better written portions. This 
construction is employed most frequently by Luke, as well in 
the Gospel as in the Acts, by the author of the Ep. to the Heb., 
also by Paul who has quite mastered it; very rarely by Johr. 
(only four times in the Gospel), and never in the Apocalypse. 
The (old) prepositions thus used are dvi, dua, év, eis, werd, mpd, 
and zpos. In reference to their use we may note the following : 

avri, but once: Jas. iv. 15 dytt rod Aéyew buds instead of ete. 

ded, only with the Accusative, instead of a subordinate causal clause 
with because (quia, eo quod ), is very common: Matt. xiii. 5, etc. 

év is used in two ways: 1) in a temporal sense, to denote con- 
temporaneousness or duration, while, during ; as, Matt. xili. 4 & zo 
ore(pew abrov & pev emecey etc., 25 ev 7G KaSeddew adrods 7Adev etc., 


1 According to Lehm., Reiske, Cobet (Praef. ad N.T. p. 90) we are to read 
pniey doalver@at iq. &xbeoMa, xarerads péepew. (Cf. Valckenaer’s Opuse. IT. 246 sq.}. 
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Acts xi. 15, ete. In ordinary prose, as in Latin, the construction of 
the Gen. absolute would have been preferred ; hence Luke who uses 
this Infin. construction most frequently, particularly in connection with 
éyévero 8é (see § 141, 6 p. 276), unites both modes of expression with 


2277 the same sense in one sentence, as Luke iii. 21 éyevero 8 év 7G Barre 


10 


oOnvat dravra Tov adv Kal Incod Barri Oévros dvewxOivat Tov obpavdv ;— 
or the Infin. with é stands instead of an ordinary participial clause, 
and the mode of expression appears still more strange (see on this 
especially § 141, 8 p. 274), as Luke x. 35 6,7 dy mpocdaravnons, eye 
év 1 éravepyecOal pe (equiv. to éravehOav) drodwow cot, Acts vill. 6 
mpocetyov of dxAou... év TO Skovew abrovs kal BrAérew (Vulg. audientes 
et videntes), Luke xi. 87 év 8¢ 7G Aadijoat atrov (equiv. to ere Aadodvra) 
€pwrg airév Bapicaios. It is not to be overlooked that the frequent 
recurrence of this mode of expression in the Gospel of Luke con- 
tributes essentially to distinguish its language from that of the Acts, 
where we meet with it far more rarely. 2) to subjoin to the predicate 
adverbial adjuncts in which év preserves its proper or instrumen- 
tal force (in, by), nearly for the Lat. Gerund in the Ablative or with 
in and the Ablat.; as, Acts iv. 29 80s tots SovAots cov... ev TO THY 
xElpd cov éxreive etc., Heb. ii. 8 (Vulg. tn eo quod), viii. 13 év 7a 
Aé€yew ‘Kawyjv’ weradaiwKxey THY tpaTyv (Vulg. dicendo). In other cases 
it may appear doubtful (although the sense would be little affected 
thereby) whether we should allow the instrumental force or the tem- 
poral to predominate; e.g. Luke i. 21 eOavuafov ev tr xpovitew abrov 
év To vad (Vulg. miravantur quod tardaret ; the ordinary construction 
of Gavpalew however is with émi, see § 133, 23 p. 185; Oavpalev év 
also occurs in Ev. Thom. 15, 2), Mark, vi. 48° BacaviZomévous év ra 
AAatvey (Vulg. in remigando), cf. Luke xii. 15; Acts iii. 26. 

Rarely for the instrumental use of the Infin. we find the simple 
Dative: 2 Cor. ii. 13 ot« éryyka dveow TO uy ebpeiy pe Titov. Re- 
specting 1 Thess. iii. 3 see 8 p. 263, above. 

eis followed by an Infin., a construction employed by Paul with 
especial fondness (in Rom. alone seventeen times), serves 1) to state 
the design, accordingly for iva and like ad with the Gerund in 
Latin, — either connecting itself immediately with the verb, as Matt. 
xx. 19 rapadwcovew airov tots Cveow eis TO eumaitar (Vulg. ad inlu- 
dendum), xxvi. 2 mapadidorat eis TO cTavpwOjvat (Vulg. ut cruct figatur ; 
for which John, who never employs this construction, says, agreeably 
to his usage, va oravpwHy xix. 16; cf. § 189, 40 p. 236), Heb. viii. 3 
mas dpxtepeds cis TO Tpoadéepew Spd Te Kal Ouoias Kabiotaras, ix. 28; 
1 Cor. xi: 22 oixias exere eis 76 eoOlew kat rive, xi. 33; Acts ili. 19; 
vii. 19, ete. ; — or forming an independent final clause, as Rom. iv. 11, 
18; xi. 11; xii. 2; xv. 8,13; 1 Cor. x. 6; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Gal. iii. 17; 


\ 
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Eph. i. 12, 18 ete., and alternating with ta, as Phil. i. 10; 1 Thess. 
ii. 16; Heb. ii. 17, particularly if one telic specification is dependent 
on another, as Rom. i. 11; iv. 16; 1 Cor. ix. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 9. 

2) as in classic Greek, statements of design so often include within 
themselves those of result and vice versa (see §139, 43 sq. p. 238sq., 50 
Rem. p. 244), so eis with the Infin. can be employed in stating the 
result, ie, the designed consequence, accordingly for dore ita 
ut; hence it occurs sometimes as a variant in the oldest mss. instead 
of that final Gore (§ 139, 50 p. 243). In this sense many passages are 
to be taken; as, Rom. i. 20 7a dépara airod roils Toijpacw. voovpeva 
kaOopGrar ..., eis 76 elvan adrods dvaroAoy}rovs;1 see besides vi. 12; 
vii. 4,5; 2 Cor. i. 4; villi. 6; Heb. xi. 3, ete. 

3) it frequently stands also where ordinary usage would have been 228 
satisfied with the simple Infinitive (with or without the Art.), 
and it particular for the Infin. (Pres. or) Future after predicates 
whose signification looks forward, such as Siddvat, SeioOar, épwrav, 
poaprupetu (obtestart) etc., and which for the same reason admit also of 
the construction with tva (§ 139, 42 p. 237); as, Rom. xv. 16 &a ri 
xdpw ri Sobeiody por, eis 76 elvai pe Aectovpydv "Incod Xpiorod, 1 Thess. 
ii. 12 paprupovpmevor cis TO wepirareiv buds aéiws Tod Geod, iii. 10 dedpevoe 
els 70 ely tpov 76 mpdowrov, Phil. i. 23 rHv éreOvpiav eywv eis 7d dvadd- 
oat kal otv Xpior@ clvat, 2 Thess. ii. 2 épwrdpev ipas cis 70 py) TaXéws 
codevOjvat twas ... pnd? Opoeiobat, 6 viv 7d Karéxov oidare, cis Td droKa- 
AvPOjvat adrév; naturally connected with this use stands 

4) the epexegetic Infin. with «is rd (in respect to, to (the intent 
that), with which is to be compared the Infin. with rot in 14 p. 268) ; 
as, 1 Thess. iv. 9 Oeodidaxroé gore eis T6 Gyawgv GAdjAovs, Rom. iii. 26 
mpos THY evdew THs SixaLocivys adrod, eis TO clvar avrov Sixatov etc., Vili. 
29; 2 Thess. i.5 &derypa rijs Sixalas kpioews ... efs TO KatakiwOjvar buas 
etc., Jas. i. 19 raxds cis To dxotoat, Bpadvs cis 7d AaAHoat, Rom. xii. 3 
dpoveiv eis To, cwppoveiv, 1 Cor. viii. 10, etc. In these cases we likewise 
put either simply the Infin. with to, or the Conjunction that. 

pera only with the Accusative, and always in a temporal force [I 
(after, after that), as often in Greek authors also ; as, Heb. x. 15, 26; 
Matt. xxvi. 832; Mark i. 14; Luke, Acts, ete. 

apo Tov followed by the Infin. — likewise only in a temporal 
reference — serves frequently as a periphrasis for the conjunction mp fv 
with the Infin. (hence after positive sentences) and is interchanged 
with it: Matt. vi.8; Luke ii. 21; xxii. 15; John i. 49; xvii. 5; xiii. 


1 That in this passage interpreters have at all periods, even the most recent, 
diverged in two just opposite directions, the ecbatic and the final, is one proof 
more that the two relations (as so often with a and dove) lie uidistinguished 
side by side. 

84 
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19 xpd rod yevér Oar (for which in xiv. 29 mpiv yevéoOar), Acts xxiii. 15 
Gal. ii. 12, etc. 

azpés, used only with the Accusative, means in accordance with it 
original signification primarily with reference to the fact that etc., a 
Luke xviii. 1 Aeyev rapaBodiy adrois wpbs To Sety rdvrore mpoceixerOa 
déyw etc., Matt. xxvi. 12 rotro éroinoev mpos 76 evragidcg pe; ther 
and interchangeably with es (even in the variants, as Jas. iii. 3), it 
a final signification: Mark xiii, 22; Eph. vi. 11. 

Of the other (improper) prepositions, we find used in this wa: 
eivexey (for which commonly the simple Genitive appears) but once 
2 Cor. vii. 12, on account of the preceding eivexey; and éws, also bu 
once: Acts viii. 40. 


Tue INFINITIVE WITH trod IN THE N. T. 
B, § 140, NN. 10, 11; H. § 781; C. § 664d.; D. p. 480; J. §§ 492, 678 b.; G. §§ 4a. 
This form of expression, which in the earlier Greek writer 
is on the whole pretty rare but in later writers becomes mor 


229 and more frequent, belongs to those constructions of which th 


8 


language as well of the Old T. as of the New is especially fon: 
of availing itself; and which, since the limits of its employmen 
were materially enlarged, contributes much to the peculia 
complexion of the biblical diction. Hence, it is necessary t 
give here a connected exposition of the entire usage. 

The general use of the expression, however, does not prevent th 
existence of a great diversity in this respect among individua 
N. T. writers. John in consequence of his decided predilection for tv 
(§ 139, 40 p. 236) makes no more use of this construction than of «i 
76 (10 above, p. 264) either in his Gospel or his Epistles. Matthes 
uses it often, but Luke the most frequently and with the most varie 
application (twenty-five times in the Gospel and perhaps about as ofte: 
in the Acts). In Paul’s and the other Epp. it recedes somewha 
before the other and similar construction with «is ro. In Mark an 
the Rev. we are almost in doubt whether it occurs. Cf. in general o 
this subject the extended discussions in Winer, p. 824 sqq. (304 sqq.° 
and Fritzsche, Com. on Matt. Excurs. II. p. 843 sq. 

The construction is founded, as its external form shows, in 
Genitive relation; and hence must be understood and ex 
plained from the nature of this case. To facilitate our revier 
of the instances that occur, we will distribute them into th 
following classes: I. those in which the Infin. with tod i 
governed immediately by some word contained in the leadin 
clause, — which is either a) a Substantive, or b) an Adjective 
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orc) a Verb; II. those in which the Infin. with rod stands 
more by itself, constituting a clause independent of the leading 
clause so far as the case is concerned. 

I. The Infinitive with rod stands in immediate dependence 
on a term’ which is contained in the leading clause, and ex- 
presses an incomplete thought, to which it stands in the 
same relation as the Infin. expletivus in 3 p. 259, above: that 
is to say, it contains the necessary complement, generally in a 
final sense, of that incomplete idea. Cf. the similar construc- 
tions with eds 76 in 10, 3) p. 265, and with ia in § 139, 41 sqq. 
pp. 286 sqq. 

In accordance with the general rules respecting the Genitive 
(B. § 182, 1 and 7) this Infinitive is dependent 

a) On a Substantive. 

We should much mistake the nature of most of the clauses falling 
under this head, were we to regard the Infin. with rod (after the fashion 
of the Lat. gerund in -d) as a Gen. dependent on a noun in such a 
way that the Infin. takes pretty nearly the place of an abstract sub- 
stantive in like relation, as ars scribendi the art of writing. For the 
Greeks, with their copious store of abstract substantives, and the 
facility with which in case of necessity they could at any time form 230 
new ones, had almost no need of this mode of expression. On the 
contrary, the Infin. with rod retains its entire verbal nature and 
force, so that it depends merely outwardly upon a substantive in 
the leading clause. This is evident, partly from the fact that it is often 
accompanied by its own Subject (in the Acc. according to the 
rules of §141 pp. 272 sqq.), see the examples subjoined; and partly 
from the circumstance, that Latin writers in the extant cases either 
would not, or could not, have used their gerund in -d?, as Rom. xi. 8 
Zdwxev 6fOadpors Tod pH BAgrev Kat Gra rod wy dxovew, in Latin not 
oculos non videndi, aures non audiendi, but ad non videndum etc., or, 
as the Vulg. renders it, ut non videant,...audiant. It is uniformly 
necessary, therefore, to take the substantive on which the Infin. 
appears to depend and expand it, with a verb either present in the 
clause or to be supplied, into a verbal predicate idea, upon which the « 
Infinitive adjunct, whether with its subject expressed or understood, 
is then made to depend, quite in the way in which in c) below it 
depends on verbs. For example, Luke i. 57 17 “EAuouBer éxAjobn 6 
xpdvos Tod Texelv abryy not the time of her delivery was fully come, but 
the full time came that she should be delivered, cf. ii. 6; ii. 21 éxAjoOy- 
cav Hugpot xT Tov mepirepety airév Vulg. not literally, as it is in the 
habit of doing: ctreumcidendi eum, but (Passively, cf. the note below), 
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ut ctrcumetderetur, xxii. 6 éfjre. ebxoupiay trod wapadotvat airdy (for 
which fva is used in the parallel passage Matt. xxvi. 16); Acts xiv 
9 &ea micrw rot cobfvan (Vulg. ut salvus fieret), xx. 3 eyévero yoy 
(i.e. he resolved, hence the preceding Partic. roujoas in the Nom. con- 
strued ad synesin according to § 144, 13 b) p. 298) rod éroorpépew Sua 
M., xxvii. 20 wepinpetro éAmis waa tod odlecGar yas, Rom. viii. 12 
éperérar ecpey (equiv. to dpeidoper) Tod Syv etc. xv. 23 éruroGiay éxuv 
(equiv. to émurofév) rov éAbetv (cf. Phil. i. 23), 1 Cor. x. 13 roujoe tiv 
&Baow rod divacGar imeveyxeiv (Vulg. ut possitis sustinere), Heb. v. 12 
Lehm. xpetay éxyere tot Sidackew tuas (personal object) twa (subject 
Acc.) ra orotxeia (material object) ris dpxis etc.,| 1 Pet. iv. 17 6 
kaipos (sc. éoriv) tod dpgacbar 7d Kpiva (ut inctpiat). The Infinitive 
alone often stands in the same circumstances (as may be seen from a 
comparison of the examples in 8 p. 259), and in point of fact in some 
instances the rod has now been expunged by the editors as a later 
addition, e.g Rev. ix. 10; xiv. 15, and probably also in 1 Cor. ix. 6 
Lchm. [Tdf. Treg. ; so cod. Sin.]. The instances which approximate 
most closely to the use of the Latin gerund in -di are perhaps Luke x. 
19 dBupu ipiy ryv eovotav tod wareiv éravw dhewv, 1 Cor. ix. 10 ér 
eArride TOU peréxew, although even these admit of being easily referred 
to the above category. 
u Remarx. On the other hand, the Infin. with 70d is often found also 
231 (quite in accordance with the examples from classic authors given in 
B.§140 N.11) asan epexegetic addition to an abstract substan- 
tive, as though a verbal periphrasis and explanation of it (cf. 10, 4) 
p- 265): Rom. i. 24 wapédwxev adrots ... eis dxafapoiay Tod aripdlec Oar 
7a owpara adrov, 2 Cor. viii. 11 % tpoOuyia tod Oédew, Phil. iii. 21 xara 
Ty evépyeav Tod divacOat airédv etc., Luke xxi. 22 Hugpar éxdicjoews 
abrai ciow 70d tAno Gives mdvra 7a yeypaypéve, Acts ix. 15 oxeBos éxAoyis 
€orly ot obtos Tod Baordcat 76 dvoud pov, xiii. 47 (quotn.) TéHaka oe 
els pas éOviv Tod eival ce els awrypiay etc. Only in this way is to be 
explained the construction (in other respects also quite anomalous) in 
Rey. xii. 7 éyévero wédepos ev 7G otpavd, 6 MtxaHA wal of dyyedor 
aitod Tod wodeuH rar pera Tov Spdxovros instead of the éroAduycav of the 
Text. Recept., which aims to avoid the harshness, but falls into another . 
mistake. The Nominative is used ad synesin with the Infin., since the 
latter takes the place, so to speak, of asubordinate clause with a finite verb. 
1 So according to Lchm. ; and compare Dem. Lept. 40, where likewise three Accs. 
are united. The other construction, which Tdf. [so Treg.] follows: rod d:ddonew 
iuas, tiva Ta oTorxela etc. differs but little in sense, and has the interpretation of 
Origen (d:Sdoxer@u), the Vulg. (ut vos doceamini), the version in cod. Claromon- 
tan. (doceri vos) et al. in its favor. Since this construction also harmonizes with 
the genius of the language (cf. the example from Luke ii. 21 above, and § 140, 


3 p. 259 note) a decision is difficult, indeed from a grammatical point of 
view absolutely impossible. See Bleek. 
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b) On an Adjective contained in the leading clause. As 15 
a rule this also constitutes together with the copula the predi- 
cate of the clause, and the Infin. with rod contains the neces- 
sary complement. Yet, by virtue of the verbal nature inher- 
ing in Adjectives, they are also by themselves capable of this 
construction. 


i 

The connection is the simplest when the Adjective already permits 
of itself the construction with the Genitive, as 1 Cor. xvi. 4 édv détov 
7} TOU Kaue mopeveoOar, Rom. vii. 3 ddevOdpa éariv dad rod vopov, rod py 
elvar airiy potyadida; but it occurs also with other Adjectives, as Acts 
xxiii. 15 rool éopey Tod dvedcty abrdv (cf. with this the Infin. alone in 
3 p. 259), Luke xvii. 1 dvévSexrdv éorw rod ph édAOeivy 7a oxdvOada, 
xxiv. 25 & dvdyrot Kat Bpadeis rod miorevew (cf. the construction with 
eis 76 in 10 p. 265). 

c) On a verbal idea contained in the leading clause. This 16 
is by far the most common use of the Infin. with tov. It is 
essentially identical with the two preceding constructions, and 
differs only externally in the circumstance that the governing 
predicate idea here is a verb, there a noun. Further: as in the 
construction with an Adjective, it is wholly a matter of indif- 
ference whether the verb is elsewhere construed with the 
Genitive or not; and that the Infin. with rod stands again 
in most evident analogy with the similar use of iva, e’s ro with 
the Infin., and the Infin. alone, may be seen on comparing the 
respective sections. 

We will classify the examples under the following heads: 


a) the construction finds its (rather superficial) occasion in the cir- 
cumstance that the verb according to general usage is capable of being 
construed with the Genitive; as, Luke i. 9 axev rod Oymidoa (in 
connection with nouns, however, Aayxydévew in the N.T. is construed 
only with the Accusative, see § 132, 8 p. 160 and cf. Bhdy. p. 176), 
Matt. xxi. 32 ob perepedyOnre rod mioretoat aira, 2 Cor. i. 8 eéaropy- 
Onvos tov Liv. 

* 8) the construction takes place if the verbal idea is of a negative 
kind and intimates that something is to be avoided, averted etc., these 
predicates (according to B. § 132, 4) being likewise capable of taking 232 
the Gen. [Gen. of separation]. In this case, moreover, the negative 
p7 is as a rule also added to the Infin. (cf. § 148, 13 p. 355). Luke 
iv. 42 xareiyov airov Tod yy mopeveoOan dmx abrav, xxiv. 16 of éfOadpot 
abr&v éxparotvro Tod pa) érvyvavat adrév, Acts x. 47 pajre rd tdwp ‘KwdSorat 
Sivarai rts ToD py BarricOjvat tovrous ; xiv. 18 xaréwavoay Tois dxAovs 
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Tov py Over, 1 Pet. iii. 10 (quotn.) ravodrw tiv yAGooay ard Kaxod Kat 
xeidy rod py Aadjoas SdAov, Acts xx. 20, 27 obdev trecreAdunv Tov pay? 
dvayycihat ipiv. The omission of 7 is decidedly contrary to the main 


usage and very rare: Rom. xv. 22 évexomropny moAAdxts Tov eADety mpos 


Upas. 

y) after verbs of motion to indicate the purpose of the motion, 
alternating with the simple Infinitive (see 4 p. 261): Matt. xiii. 3; 
Luke viii. 5 é&jAGev 6 oreipwr rod o7metpos (but in Mark iv. 3, according 
to the recent editors, without 700), Luke xxiv. 29 eio#AOev rod peivat 
atv avrois, Heb. x. 7 (quotn.) yKw rod rovjoat TO OeAnpd cov, Matt. iii. 
13 rapayiverat rod BarrioOjqvar ir abrod, Luke v. 1 Lehm. émexeiobar 
avT@ Tov dxovew, Acts xvill. 10 émOjoerai cot Tod Kakdoal ce. 

8) also after other words signifying action, which need an 
additional statement to complete their thought in order to express the 
purpose or the result designed by the action: accordingly, for wa 
(which may be rendered in English that ... should) after the predi- 
cates spoken of § 139, 41 sqq. pp. 236sqq.; as, Jas. v.17 mposyvgaro tot 
py Bpéfou (commonly wa), Acts xxi. 12 wapexoAotper Tod py dvaBaivew 
airov eis ‘I. (commonly iva, ézws, or the simple Infin.), xxiii. 20 ovve- 
Gevro Tov epwrficat oe (iva John ix. 22; Infin. alone Luke xxii. 5), xv. 
20 émuorethot adrois Tov améxecOat amd tHv ékoynudrwv (Infin. alone 
xxi. 25), Luke iv. 10 (quotn.) évredcirat adrois rod SiapvAdtat oe. So, 
moreover, after zoteiy (cf. iva § 139, 43 p. 238) Acts iii. 12, caravevew 
Luke v. 7, xpivey Acts xxvii. 1 (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 87 var.), 7d mpdowzov 
éorypiéev Luke ix. 51, dijvoigev tov vody tod ovveévat (caused them to 
understand) xxiv. 45. In an exceptional way the Infin. with 7od 
stands once after éyéveto even: Acts x. 25 ws dé éyévero Tov ined Oelv 
rov Ilérpov (so also Act. Barn. 7), for which elsewhere the simple 
Infin. is always used (§141, 6, c) p. 277). Cf the Latin ué after 
Jit, ete. 

Il. The other case — that in which the Infin. with vod stands 
after complete predicates (accordingly for iva in its proper 
signification, in order that, eo consilio ut), so that it is to be 
regarded as an independent telic clause —is very common ; 
and finds adequate explanation in the general use of the Gen. 
(to express causal departure and direction upon, B. § 182, 8, 
9), Hence the assumption of an ellipsis (&vexa, yapuv) is 
superfluous. 

For examples see Matt. ii. 18; xi. 1; xxiv. 45; Lukei. 77, 
79; ii. 24,27; xii. 42 (Tdf.); Acts iii. 2; vii. 19; xx. 30; 

1 Classic usage would have demanded in this case the double negative uh od, 
(because the leading verb is itself negative, cf. B. § 148 Note 6, 2) p. 427); G. p 198, 


’ 
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xxvi. 18; Rom. vi. 6; xi.10; Gal. iii. 10; Phil. iii.10; Heb. 
xi. 5. 

Remark. In the Sept. the use of the Infin. with rod occurs to a 283 
still greater extent almost. See a great number of examples (to be 
found on almost every page) in Winer, p. 325 sq. (805). 





B. § 140, 7; H. § 784; C. § 670; D. § 626; J. §671; G. §101; W. 816 (296). 

Of the Infinitive instead of the Imperative, as it 18 
is sometimes used in the classics, there is no single instance 
wholly unquestionable ; since everywhere the leading mark of 
this Infin., viz. the addition of the Subject in the Nominative, 
is wanting. The usage, too, is predominantly poetic (see the 
examples in the Gramms. Il.c., and cf. Bhdy. p. 888). Hence 
it is more correct grammatically, to regard the Absolute 
(nfinitives which actually occur in this sense as resulting from 
an elliptical mode of expression ; and that is perfectly accor- 
dant with the unartificial and popular diction of the N. T. 


In explaining them we may assume an ellipsis of the simplest pre- 
dicate, perhaps Aéyw, for which analogous cases enough are to be found 
also in the N.T. writings; see §151, 24b) p. 394. This suggests 
itself most naturally, in fact necessarily, not only when the subject is 
at hand in the Accusative, as Tit. ii. 2 mpeoBiras vypadious efvat, 
sEeuvovs, cHppovas etc. (see the analogous instances from classic authors, 
B. § 141, N. 6), but authenticates itself elsewhere also, as in the salutation 
xaipecv, by the accompanying Dative; see § 151, 24a) p. 394. The 
assumption of this ellipsis is amply sufficient in the remaining cases 
also, and the occasion of the ellipsis may always be discovered from 
the nature of the individual passage. Thus in Luke ix. 8 we are not 
to assume with many interpreters a variatio structurae in explaining 
the Infin. (uijre ... éxewv), — as if the beginning of the discourse after 
elev were direct, and then the words pjre ava dvo xtrvas éxetv depended 
again in indirect discourse upon e?rev, and subsequently in the follow- 
ing verse the discourse continued in the direct form again ; on the con- 
trary, the language is to be construed as flowing unbroken in a direct 
form,! and with éxew a predicate like A€yw, the idea of which is easily 
suggested by the context, is to be supplied. The dependent negative 


1 Discourse springs far more naturally from the (unwonted) indircet form over 
into the almost uniformly employed direct form (see § 151, 10. 11 p. 383 sq.) ; as 
is the case in the very passage parallel to the above viz. Mark vi. 9. 
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(wire) was retained, because the Infin. gyev (not Aé€yw) is negatived, 
and owing to the Imperatival cast of the entire passage, which is 
further continued in the following verses. Further, in Rom. xii. 15 
quite absolutely : yaipew pera xotpdvrwy, kAatew pera KradvTwv. Here, 
ton Imperatives immediately precede, from which, since the connection 
necessarily requires the Infinitives to be taken in an imperative force, 
a predicate like Aéyw (or even def) is to be supplied. In supplying 
some such term here we are the more justified as the entire passagé is 
conspicuous for its great laxity of structure (notice the Participial 
clauses that precede and follow, standing in like manner absolutely), 

234 merely giving the thoughts and leaving the grammatical connection of 
them entirely to the reader. Cf. other passages of the sort under the 
head of Anacoluthon below, § 151, 12 p. 386. Finally, Phil. iii. 16 
mA cis 8 epOdcapev, 7H adt@ ororxety occurs likewise between pure | 
Imperatives, and Subjunctives in their stead; so that the apostle 
deemed the addition of a governing predicate to be no longer necessary 
for the understanding of his words. . 


Tue ACCUSATIVE AND INFINITIVE. 
B. § 141, 2; H. § 778; C. § 666; D. § 684; J. § 672; G. of. §§ 78. 105. 

1 It has often been remarked already that in the rather loose 
style of the N. T., notwithstanding great facility in handling 
this construction, the substituted conjunctions (671, iva) are 
far more frequent. And in particular, lengthy passages given 
in sermone obliquo no longer occur; because in such cases the 
direct form of statement (preferred even in the briefest 
statements) takes its place; see especially §189 E. pp. 283 sqq., 
and G. pp. 245 sq. Not infrequently is a protracted oblique 
discourse avoided by a sudden transition into the form of direct 
discourse ; respecting this see in its place §151, 11 p. 385. 


John x. 36 affords an example of the great predilection for the 
direct form of statement; here, after Néyere, the direct discourse con- 
sisting therely of a single word (BAaogypeis) comes in, although the 
subordinate clause which follows (d7t efov etc.) is construed as if 
éue Pdracdynpety preceded, and the fact too that the entire apodosis 
begins with a Relative (Ov 6 warjp jyiacev) would sooner lead us to 
expect the Infin. after Aéyere; moreover, see i. 15 and other examples 
in § 151, 1d) p. 877, anl § 139, 51 p. 245. Further, under this head 
belongs the direct discou ‘se (current also in our colloquial speech) after 
verbs of asking, th» words of the asker himself being at once 
introduced (consequently in the Imperative) instead of the contents 
of the request in the Infinitive, as Luke xiv. 18 épwrd oe, Zxe pe 
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twapyTnpevov, Phil. iv. 3; Acts xxi. 39 Séouat cov, éritpapov por ete., 
Luke ix. 38 Lchm. Séopaé cov, ériBAepov,) 1 Cor. iv. 16 zapaxad& pas, 
‘ipytat pov yiverOe. In narration, however, according to custom, 
another A€ywy is inserted before the direct request: Matt. viii. 31; 
_ xviii. 29; John iv. 81; Acts xvi. 15, etc. 


As a peculiarity in the use of this construction it is to be 2 
noticed, that the Infinitive in dependent discourse not only takes 
the place of the Indicative, but also of the Imperative (or 
Subjunctive), so far forth as it would have been employed in 
direct discourse ; and that consequently the simple Infinitive 
often includes the idea of obligation, necessity, or per- 
mission. This is the case especially after such predicates as 
contain a wish, request, or summons (6e?c Oa, ev yerOat, Trapa- 
Kanreiv, Tapawelv, évtédrco Oat, etc.) ; but not infrequently also 
after Néyew, xnpvocew, and the like, so far forth as they are 
used instead of the more expressive terms to command etc. 235 
(cf. § 189, 42 note 1, p. 237); further, after the predicates to 
believe, to trust, in so far as the idea to consider one’s self as 
authorized etc. is at the same time contained in them. On 
this usage, which belongs to classic Greek, ef. ae p- 871 
and the works there referred to. 


Although the Infinitive is used in this way not merely of what 
happens but of what ought to happen, yet we are not obliged on this 
account to supply deZy in order to explain it, but the usage results 
solely from the general philological principle (see Kiihner on Xen. 
Mem. 2, 2, 1) that the Infinitive in itself is a verbal form without re- 
lation, and that it acquires in every case its more precise signification 
from the context. That sometimes (when the governing word is a 
general term, such as eiety, rurrevetv) ambiguity is easily occasioned 
by this mode of expression cannot be denied ; hencé in such cases the 
decision rests wholly with the reader who carefully examines the con- 
text. A few examples of such Infinitives after less expressive pre- 
dicates, with or without a subject expressed, are the following: Rev. 
x. 9 daHdGa, Aéywv aitG Sodvaé poe 7 BiBdrapidiov, Acts xxi. 4 Aeyor 
7 Tataw py éerBaiver eis ‘lepooddvpa, 21 A€yov pay mepuréuvew adrods 
ra téxva pydé Tos Beow wepurareiy (cf. xv. 24 Grsb.), Rom. xiv. 2 és 

1 It is surprising that Tdf. rejects this reading, in spite of its attestation by cod. 
Sin., and has adopted érffrea into his text. Nowhere in all Greek literature 
has a Middle form of émBaérw (except the Future) been preserved ; and even the 
Sept. has éwiBAefov more times than can be counted, never éwiBrea. The 
reading emBAeat' (cod. Vat. etc.) is to be accented émpadpa [so Treg.], and is 


nothing more than a (Grecizing) emendation of the Imperat. émi@aepor. 
85 
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pev moreder payeiv wavra (deWette: essen zu diirfen, that he may eat), 
ii. 21 6 knpicowr pay Khérrew, 6 Aéywv ph porxedery, 2 Cor. iv. 6 6 cirov 
ek oxdrovs pas Adpiat, Eph. iv. 22 édddxOynre drobécOa buds ... Tov 
madadv &vOpwrov. So also with the Infin. after dere, 2 Cor. ii. 7 dove 
paAAov ipas xapicacOan Kal rapaxadéoat; the Infin.. with rd, e.g. after 
xpivew 2 Cor. ii. 1; Rom. xiv. 13; and the Nom. with the Infin. 2 Cor. 
x. 2, etc. 


B. §141, N.8; H. § 823; ©. § 659 J. 898, 4. 

3 An analogous instance to that quoted (B. ].c.) from the Anab. (6, 4, 
18) —in which the leading clause is attracted by a parenthetic 
verbum dicendi and passes over into a subordinate clause with ér1.— 
is found in Rom. iii. 8 xai (supply r/) py, xadas haciv twes Huds Aéyew, 
Ott Tojowpey Ta Kaxd etc., where according to our idiom éru is super- 


fluous. So likewise Ev. Nicod. 15,1 (cf. 15, 5). Cf. § 189, 51 p. 245 
and Meyer on Rom. l.c. 


B. §141,N.4; H. § 775; ©. § 667; D. § 688; J. § 673. 

4 The omission of the subject in the Infinitive clause when it 
is identical with that of the leading clause is commonly 
observed in the N.T. Yet deviations occur: the subject — 
and that, too, in the Accusative—being separately 
expressed again, 

a) after verba dicendi, especially in the 8d Pers. (in which 
case, according to §127, 14 p. 111sq., the full Reflexive 
form éavtov -ovs etc. is almost always chosen), but for the 
most part only when perspicuity and emphasis required the 
repetition ; 

b) in such Infinitive clauses as subjoin to the leading clause 
a temporal or causal limitation (§ 140, 9 sqq.), not so much for 

236 emphasis’ sake as by designating the particular subject to 


deprive the clauses of the universal character which they would 
otherwise have. 


Examples of a) after verba dicendi — in the 3d Pers. (like the 
Lat. se), Luke xx. 20 daéoreitav éyxuGérous jroxpwopévous éavrods 
Sixalous evar, xxiii. 2 Aéyovra éavrdv Xpiorov eivot, Acts v. 86 Oevdas 
A€ywv, elvai twa éaurov vill. 9; xxv. 4; Rev. ii. 2, 9; iii. 9; but 
airév only in Acts xxv. 21 rod IlavAov émixadeoapevov typyOivas abrov ; 
—in the 2d Pers. Eph. iv. 22 (see 2 above, p. 274) where the separ- 
ation of the dependent clause from its governing word (éidax6yre) by 
the parenthetic clause occasioned the repetition of the subject (ipas), 
2 Cor. vii. 11 cuverryjcare éavrods (see § 127, 15 p. 113) dyvois etvar, 
Heb. x. 84 Lehm. [Treg. Tdf. Sin.] yweoxovres yew eavrovs xpeiocova 
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trapéw. In classic writers likewise cases of the kind are found, but 
on the whole far less frequently (see the Gramms. as above). 

b) in temporal etc. subordinate clauses (a use which in the Apoc- 
ryphal writings of the N.T. has become almost universal): Matt. xxvi. 
32; Mark xiv. 28 werd 1d eyepOivai pe mpodsw ipas, Luke x. 35 éya év 
TO eravepxecOai pe droduow cot, xxii. 15 (erefipyoa) mpd Tod pe rabeiv, 
John ii, 24 (ériorevey avrov) bi. 7d atroy ywwoKew wavras, Heb. vii. 24; 
2 Cor. ii. 13 (ov éoxynxa) r@ py edpeiv pe Tirov. The case is different 
in Rom. xv. 16 where the leading subject governing the Infin. clause 
(els 7d elvad pe Actroupydv) is not éyd but Geds (virtually contained in 
the Passive clause Sofeicay id 70d God). Finally, with regard to the 
fact that in all these passages given under b) the Reflexive ‘form 
which according to rule ought to have appeared has not been chosen, 
see what is said § 127, 13 p. 110. 

On the Acc. and Infin. in hortatory sentences see § 140, 18 p. 271. 


On THE CONSTRUCTION OF KeAcveLv, AND SIMILAR WORDS, WITH THE INFIN. 


It has already been remarked, p. 237 note 1, that ceXevecy 5 
in the N.T. only admits of being construed with the Acc. and 
Jnfin., never of being connected with a resolved clause and 
the particle a; and in this respect the language of the N.T. 
coincides with ordinary usage. But the influence of the Latin. 
use of jubere is unmistakable in this particular: that the 
Passive Infin. and Ace. is so often connected with «erevew 
instead of the Active usual in ordinary Greek. 

As a rule, where nothing but the idea is required, the Aorist 
Pass. Infin. is chosen; as, Matt. xviii. 25 éxéAevoev airov mpabqvat ... 
kal daodoOjvat, xiv. 9; xxvii. 58, 64 KéAevcov dodadrtaOivos tov Tddov, 
Luke xviii. 40 éxéAevoev abrov dyxOnvat, Acts xii. 19; xxi. 33,34; xxv. 
21 (where the change from the Aor. Infin. to the Pres. Infin. is to be 
noticed, cf. xxv. 4) etc. It may be remarked further, that only 237 
Matthew and Luke employ xedevew; but the other writers avail 
themselves uniformly of other verbs instead, as évréA\AcoOou, wapu-yyéA- 
Ae, knptoce, eireiv, and that, too, either followed by iva, according to 


1 Only in one passage, Matt. xv. 35, is the Dative given with Infin. following by 
aconsiderable number of mss.: éxéAevo'ev rots bxAots dvarecciv. This reading Tadf. 
eds. 2, 7 (even against the autherity of B and the express statement of Origen, 
which Lchm. [so Treg.] followed) has retained, out of regard for other ancient 
authorities. (and especially the parallel passage Mark viii. 6), with Grsb. Ree. etc. 
(According to the concurrent testimony of codd. Vat. and Sin. however the pas- 
sage runs kal TapayyelAas TH bxAw dvamecciv em) Thy viv éAaBev; and Tdf. 
also has rightly adopted this reading in his 8th ed.) 
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§ 189, 42 p. 236 sq.,or the Infinitive construction. But the same unclassic 
construction with the Aorist Pass. Infin. is found after these predi- 
cates also, in so far as they are intended to represent the precise idea 
of «edevetv; as, Mark v. 48 efrev So0jvar airy payeiv, vi. 27 erérager 
evexOjvar tiv Kepadiy airod, Acts v. 21 dréoreAay dxPjvat adrovs, XXV. 
21 émtxadrcoapévov rnpnOivar airdv (see 4 p. 274), xxii. 24 eiwas pdoregw 
dverdlecOar airdv, 1 Thess. v. 27 (évopxi~w) dvayvwoPhvar tiv emuoroAnv. 
To the scribes who wrote the mss. (especially D and B) the construc- 
tion still seemed rather strange, and hence they often emended it into 
the Infin. Active; see the variants on Mark v. 48; vi. 27; Acts 
xxii. 24. Hence it is very probable that in Mark viii. 7 efrev wapare- 
@jva. (Lchm.) is the original reading, — as cod. A actually gives and 
the variant wapajva leads us to conjecture. The reading wapariBévar 

(Taf. [eds. 2, 7; Treg.]), which again is supported particularly by B 
a D, might easily have arisen by correction owing to the similarity 
of form, but by its Present form does not agree well with the 
passage. The same remark holds of Mark x. 49 Lchm. efvev airov 
guvnGijvar; so not only by far the greater number of mss. give the 
passage, but the Latin versions also render it, which they would not 
have done if the translators had had-before them the other reading 
(fwvicare airdy, Tdf. [Treg.] after [x] B C). 


On THE ConSTRUCTION OF éyévero FOLLOWED BY AN INFINITIVE AND A 
Finite VERB. 


é A conspicuous peculiarity of the historical style in the N.T. 
(with the exception of John’s Gospel) is the frequent occur- 
rence of the Aoristic phrase cal éyévero or éyévero 86, by 
which the narrative of new events is announced, and at the same 
time connected with what precedes. It arose from the familiar 
Hebrew expression "4, and passed over from the translation 
of the Seventy into the narrative language of the N.T. In 
the first three Gospels, almost without’ exception imme- 
diately after this formula a specification of time is sub- 
joined (likewise after the mode of Hebrew discourse): and that 
either by an adverbial phrase (év pd Tov ijuepdv, we? hyepas 
tpeis etc.), or by a clause with dre (in Matt.) or és (in Luke), 
or by a Genitive Absolute, but ordinarily by an Infinitive clause 
introduced with év (§ 140, 9 p. 264). The construction which 
then follows is of three forms; according as 

a) The occurrence itself (again after Hebrew precedent) i is 
given ina Finite Verb connected by «cai: as 


238 Mark ii. 15 «al éyéero (Tdf. [Treg.] yiverae without & 7G) & 7G 
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karaxeloOar airdv ... kal rodAol TeAGvat ovvavéKewro 7G "Incod, cf. Luke 
v. 1,12; ix. 51; x. 88; xiv. 1; xvii.ll; xix.15; xxiv. 4,15; Matt. 
ix. 10 cal éyévero abrod dvaxeipévov, kat iSov woAdol ... cuvavéxewTo, 
Luke ii. 15 wat éyévero, as dafAGov ... Kal of dvOpwrot elroy, v.17 «at 
éyévero év uid TOV Qepav, Kat abrds Hv SiddoKwy, Kai Hoar etc., viii. 1, 22. 
Somewhat different, and departing from the Heb. idiom, is Acts v. 7 
éyévero 68 ds pv tptdv Sidorypa Kal 4 yur) cichAOev. Or 

b) The occurrence is given, indeed, in a Finite Verb, but 
without «aé. This is the most frequent construction. 


Matt. vii. 28 kat éyévero, dre érédecev & “Incoids rots Adyous Tovrous, 
égerAjooovro, cf. xi. 1; xiii. 53; xix. 1; xxvi. 1; Luke i. 23 xat eye 
vero, ws éxAjoOnoay ai yucpar..., axqdGev, cf. vs. 41; xi. 1; xix. 29; 
Mark i. 9 Kai éyévero év éxelvats rats feats, FAGev “Inoods, cf. Luke i. 
59; ii. 1; ii, 46; vi. 12; vii. 11; ix. 37 eyevero 8& ev rH efis Huepa, 
kareAOdvrwv aira&v, owvyvTncey aitd dxAos, cf. xi. 14; xx. 1; Mark iv. 
4 kai éyévero &v TO omeipey, 6 ev erecev ete. cf. Luke i. 8; ii. 6; viii. 
40; ix. 18, 83; xi. 1, 27; xvii. 14; xviii. 35; xxiv. 30,51. It is to 
be noticed, moreover, that in these sentences the predicate of the lead- 
ing clause almost always stands inthe first place, ie. directly 
after the specification of time, except in Mark iv. 4; Luke xi. 27; 
xxiv. 30; xviii. 35; i. 8, where (but generally for perceptible reasons) 
this arrangement is departed from somewhat. Hence, in Luke ix. 57 
Lchm. the comma must be put after 63¢; according to the reading of 
Tdf. [Treg., who omit éyévero] the passage does not belong under this 
head. Or 


c) The occurrence stands (dependent on éyévero) in the 
Acc. with the Infin. The subsequent facts are then 
either subjoined in a finite verb, Mark ii. 23 cai éyévero mapa- 
mopever Oar avtov Sia THV oTropipwr, Kal jpEavToO ot walnTai etc. 
ef. Luke vi. 1, 6, or follow likewise in the Infinitive, Luke iii. 
21, ef. xvi. 22. 


This mode of expression, as that which approximates most nearly to 
the genius of the Greek language, is employed almost always by Luke 
in the Acts, eg. xix. 1 éyévero 8 év 7G Tov “AroAAw clvar ev KopivOy, 
TlatAov dueAPovra ... éAOetv, cf. ix. 87; xvi. 16; xxviii. 17,—he, 
besides, divesting the idiom more and more of its strictly Hebraistic 
complexion by omitting the clauses specifying time (so even in the 
Gospel, xvi. 22; further, Acts iv. 5; ix. 32,43; xiv. 1; xxviii. 8), or 
making them precede (ix. 3), and then by rendering éyévero itself 
dependent on a conjunction (e.g. xxi. 1 ws dé eyévero dvaxGijvar typas 
etc. cf. xxi.5; xxvii. 44), and finally by connecting the Dative with 
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it (adrois xi. 26, pot xxii. 6). Cf Credner, Einl. ins N. ‘I. p. 133. 
On the construction with rod and the Infin. see § 140, 16, 8) p. 270. 
Remark. Also the analogous formula used in the prophetical books 
of the O.T. (mtn, Sept. cal éorase followed by the Fut.) is found 
unaltered in the N. T., yet only in literal quotations, and always, 
as in the corresponding passages of the O. T., without a following kat; 
as, Acts ii. 17 gorau év rats éoxdrais tyucpais, exyed dd Tod mvevparos 
etc, 21 Kai gorai, was... cwbjoerat (cf. Rom. x. 13), Acts iii. 23 éoras 


239 88, maca yyy... eoAcOpevOnoerar (a free quotation, after the Heb., 


1 


of Deut. xviii. 19), Rom. ix. 26 (quotn.). 


ATTRACTION IN CONNECTION WITH THE INFINITIVE. 
B. § 142, 2; H. § 774, 1.2.8; ©. § 687; D. § 588sq.; J. § 672sq. 

The general rule that predicative and other declinable 
adjuncts (Participles, etc.) with the Infin. stand in the Nom- 
inative if the (omitted) Subject of the Infin. is identical with 
that of the leading clause (pdoxovtes eivas codoi Rom. i. 22, 
é€uaptupyOn eivas Sixaos Heb. xi. 4), needs no further illustra- 
tion ; still less, the rule that such adjuncts stand in the Accu- 
sative when they refer to a preceding word in the same case 
(caréxpivay adtov eivas évoyov Pavdtou Mark xiv. 64). 

Of the more refined use of Attraction (which, however, was often 
neglected even by the best Greek authors), by virtue of which predi- 
cative adjuncts with the Infin. referring toa Genitive or Dative 
in the leading clause are put in the same case (€eori pot yeveoOar eidai- 
ove etc.), no example can be adduced from the N.T. It occurs only 
occasionally in connection with subjoined Participial adjuncts, 
although even here the Accusative has become more usual. See on 
this in its place § 144, 20 b) p. 305. 


B, § 142, N. 2; H. § 774sq.; C. § 667; D. ef. § 589; J. §§ 674. 676; G. ef. § 93.2. 

Of the Impersonals mpéret, tpooyjxet, eeort, cvuBaiver and the like, 
mwpénet (mpeérov éoriv) occurs in four constructions: 1) as commonly 
with the Dative and the Infin. (Matt. iii. 15) or with the Infin. to be 
supplied, Tit. ii. 1 AdAet & mpéret (sc. Aadeiv) 7H etc.; 2) with the 
Dative after mpérea and a following Accusative adjunct with the 
Infin., see the example Heb. ii. 10 in §144, 20 b) p. 306; 8) the 
Dative with wpére is attracted by the following Infin. and as its Sub- 
ject passes over into the Accusative (Acc. and Infin.), 1 Cor. xi. 18 
mpémov éotiy yuvaika dxarddurrov mpocedyerOar; 4) in a personal con- 
struction, Heb. vii. 26 rowtros fyiv emperev dpxtepeds. "Réeorw 
(eé6v éorw) has as a rule the Dative and Infin.; Luke, however, also 
uses the Accus. and Infin. in vi. 4 ods od« eeorw gayeiv, ci py pdvous 
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Tovs tepets, and according to the best mss. [Sin. also] in xx. 22 
Taf. [Treg.]; the Acc. occurs, besides, several times as a variant in 
cod. B (Mark ii. 26 [so & also, and now Tdf.]), and in Origen. Both 
these constructions (with the Dat. and with the Acc.) occur also with 
éyévero in the Acts, see § 141, 6,c) p. 277. On the construction of 
Se? see § 131, 3 p. 147. 


B. § 142, 8.4; H. § 775; C. § 667; J. § 672, 4. 

Examples of a Nominative adjunct with an Infin. used subtan- 
tively with the Article, or dependent on a Preposition, are extremely 
rare (because in sentences of this kind according to N. T. usage the 
Subject of the leading clause, if identical with that of the Infin., is re- 
peated, and then stands in the Acc. according to the rule § 141, 4, b) 
p- 274); as, 2 Cor. x. 2 ddouar 6 76 uy Tapmwv Oappyca etc. (see on 
this § 140, 8 p. 263. 

In clauses with dere and piv we find no example of the Nomina- 
tive and Infin.; but only of the Infin. alone, hence without the repeti- 
tion of the Subject (Matt. xxvii. 1, etc.), and of the Acc. and Infin., 
but with a new Subject, Matt. i. 18, etc. 


B. § 142, N. 8; C. § 667; J. § 672, Obs. 1; 678, 2sq. 

To such an example as trécyero ait ds woujoew (in which airds is 
not the Subject, otherwise it would have been in the Acc., but only an 
attributive adjunct belonging to the omitted Subject of the Infin.) 
an analogous instance occurs in John vii. 4 oddeis yap te ev Kpurto 
motel kat Cyrel.adtos ev mappyoia ceive. For so all the editors (except- 
ing Lchm.) and the commentators read. But we cannot with many in- 
terpreters regard airés as merely a resumption of the Subject; in such 
cases the language of the N. T. requires under all circumstances the 
Accusative (and that, too, of the Reflexive éavrdy etc.). The examples 
quoted by Liicke (Com. Vol. II. p. 190), viz. Matt. xii. 50; Mark xv. 
43, have no force in proof of the resumptive use of atrés with an 
Infinitive; cf. on the other hand for the opposite use (of éaurdv 
etc.) the examples cited in § 141, 4,a) p. 274. On the contrary, airds 
here has its original signification self, and is nothing more than an 
attributive adjunct in the Nominative belonging to the omitted subject ; 
subjoined by the writer not for antithesis (to 7) or emphasis, but solely 
for perspicuity’s sake ; and hence ought not to receive much stress: 
and yet seeks himself to be manifest... Against the other reading aird 
(which rests, moreover, only on weak authority) Liicke declares him- 
self most positively, and with reason. According to it Cyretv, which 


_ 1 For this interpretation see Kling in the Stud. u. Krit. for 1836, p. 153. Liicke 
did not assent to it, perhaps only because he objected to the too great prominence 
given to an antithesis. : 
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everywhere else as an auxiliary verb is joined only to the simple Infin. 
and the! Acc. of the Object, would be construed like a verbum sen- 
tiendi with the Infin. and the Acc. of the Subject; for this no pre- 
cedent can be found. That reading could only be justified if instead 
of eivac such a verb as roujoat followed. 
RELATIVE SENTENCES. ; 
B. § 148; H. §§ 511sqq. 807 sqq.; C. §§ 551 sqq. 562a.; D. §§ 401 sq.; J. §§ 818 sq, 833 Obs. 2. 
1 As a special peculiarity in these sentences mention must first 
of all be made of an indubitable Hebraism which has passed 
over from the language of the Old Testament into certain parts 
of the New. 

The Seventy, in translating the original, very commonly im- 
itated the Hebrew mode of expressing the Relative (avg with a 
separated Personal pronoun following) in this way: to the 
Relative Pron., placed at the beginning of the Relative clause, 
they subjoined (but never immediately, and likewise only 
in the oblique cases as in Hebrew) the Pron. adrés in the same 
case: e.g. the Acc. Lev. xvi. 32 dv av xplcwow adrov (irkuix), 

241 the Gen. Ruth iii. 2 ob as wera tov Kopaciwy adbtod (mig with 
suffix following), the Dat. Neh. viii. 12 év rots Adyos, ols 
éyrapicev adrois (oit>--uix), 1 Kings xiii. 10 év 7H 080, 4 HAOev 
év abth (max); frequently also with the Preposition repeated 
and with Adverbs, as Ex. iv. 17; Lev. xi. 82, 84; Josh. xxiv. 
18, ete. In Greek authors a similar construction only, not the 
same, is found; see Fritzsche ad Lucian. p. 109. 


In the N. T. the Hebraizing language of the Apocalypse most fre- 
quently employs this mode of expressing relation, and that without 
laying in the least’ any sort of emphasis thereby upon the pronominal 
adjunct ; as, iii. 8 Hv oddets Sivarar KAeioan airyy, vii. 2 ols 2366n airois, 
9; xx. 8; xili. 12; and likewise with the Relative adverb, érov... 
éxel xii. 6 Taf. [socod. Sin.], 14, drov ... é airay xvii. 9. In other 
writers it occurs only as a somewhat rare exception, e.g. Mark vii. 25, 
and probably rather in certain national sayings, as Matt. iii. 12; Luke 
iii. 16, 17; Mark i. 7, or in quotations from the O. T., as Acts xv. 17 
(é¢' ois ... én’ adrovs), Rom. iii. 14 cod. B, 1 Pet. ii. 24 Taf. [x*] of 
eee QUTOV. 

But the emphatic addition of aird rotro to 6 (quod ipsum) Gal. ii. 
10 (cf. Lucian. Abd. 6) does not belong here ; and atrds in the Nom- 
inative can in Relative clauses have only the signification self: 1 Pet 
ii. 24. 
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B. §143, 2; H. §608a.; C. § 496; J. § 818, 

The general rule, that in Relative clauses which refer back } 
to the First or Second Person the verb must stand in the 
same Person, is not disregarded in the New Testament, (but 
commonly a Participle then takes the place of the Relative 
clause, see § 144, 9, b) p. 294). Hence we find in John viii. 
40 avOpwrov ... ds NeAGANKA, because avOpwov is in apposi- 
tion with the we preceding. 

Rev. ii. 24 tyiv 8€ rots Aourols rots év Ovaretpors, dao odk éxovow etc. 
is, indeed, a deviation; but the construction is to be referred to the 
underlying simple thought, to those among you (rots Aourots) who have 
not etc., hence to be explained as a constr. ad synesin. 


B. § 143, 4; H. §513b.; C. § 500; D. p. 862; J. § 821, 8. 
That the Relative (és, éc7ss) conforms in Gender to the 3 
Substantive of its own clause, instead of that of the preced- 
ing clause to which it strictly refers, is a very common con- 
struction in the N. T. also, as may be seen from the examples; 
with which in general § 129, 6 p. 128, should be compared. 
Mark xv. 16 avdAjs 6 éorw tparrdpiov, Acts xvi. 12 Bidrérmovs, Aris 
éoriv mpury wods, Gal. iii. 16 oréppary ds eorw Xpioros, Col. i. 27 Taf. 
and Eph. i. 14 Tdf. [Treg.] (where both readings, ds [so | and 4, are 
almost equally attested), vi. 17; iii. 13 (but in Col. iii. 5 irs probably 
refers only to wAcovegia), 1 Tim. iii.15; 1 John ii.8; Rev. iv. 5 Lchm. 
[Tdf. Sin.], v. 8 (if we refer ai to Oupsopdrwv). This construction is 
in most cases more natural than the regular one; especially if the 
predicate in the Relative clause is a Personal pronoun, as 1 Cor. iii. 17. 


ConstrucTIOo AD SYNESIN WITH THE RELATIVE. 242 
B. § 148, 5; H. § 523; C. § 499; D. p. 362; J. § 819. 

With the contents of this paragraph must be compared the 4 
detailed statements made previously: §$127, p. 105 sq. ; 123, 
p- 80; 129, p. 129sq. What was there said applies in general 
in its full extent to Relative sentences also. Referring, there- 
fore, as respects the general subject to those sections, we give 
here at once the examples relating to Relative sentences : 

a) The Relative in the Singular refers to an antecedent 
Plural ; as, 

Acts xxiv. 11 od wAefous eiciv pou fyépat Sddexa ad’ Hs (sc. Hudpas) 
évéByv ; and there is no reason for explaining otherwise the Sing. in 
Phil. iii. 20: év otpavots irdpyet, e€ of (sc. otpavot) kal cwripa dmexde- 
xouela, — the license here is the more natural as the preceding Plural 

86 
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is to be understood only as a Singular and the word (otpords) is used 
indiscriminately in both numbers; see p. 24. 

b) The Relative in the Plural refers to a collective term 
in the Singular ; as, 

Luke vi. 17 AjOos rod, ot #AGov, Acts xv. 36 xara macay rod, év 
als etc., xxii. 5 wav 75 mpecBuréprov, wap’ dv etc. But in Rom. vi. 21 
before éf’ ofs an idea like rovatra or roovrous sc. Kapmous is to be sup- 
plied, according to § 127, 5 p. 108. 

c) The Relative accords with the natural Gender of its 
antecedent substantive (cf. § 128, 7 p. 80): — most frequently 
after TEKVOD, rexvia, stands in the Masculine. 

Gal. iv. 19; John i. 13; 2John 1; Philem.10. Further, raid piov 
év, ds John vi. 9, vy of Acts xv. 17; xxvi. 17, cf. Rom. ii. 14 sq., 
Onpiov ds Rev. xiii. 14 (Rec. 6 [so cod. Sin.]), dvduara of iii. 4 (Lchm. 
{T.Tr.Sin.]@). Then in reference to the Person of Christ: xepadi ds 
Col]. ii. 19, and in the celebrated passage 1 Tim. ili. 16 according to 
the reading now (and indeed by Griesbach) received: puaryjpior, 3s 
[so N] édavepuOy etc.; see the commentaries on the passage, and cf. Col. 
i. 27; Eph. i. 14 in 38 p. 281. 

Remark. Under this head also must be brought tlre case, where the 
Relative, if referring to material or abstract objects, stands in the 
Neuter Plural instead of the Masc. or the Fem. (as in the case 
of the Demonstrative aird $127, 8 p. 106), having less regard to the 
grammatical gender of the word, than to the general neuter idea (of 
things etc.) which it expresses ; cf. §129, 4 p.127. Thus in Acts xxiv. 
17 sq. Tdf. [eds. 2,7], the oldest mss. [Sin. also, followed by Lchm. 
Treg: and now Tdf.] give, indeed, @Aenuoovvas rouowv kal tpoodopds, 
év ais etc.; but this reading betrays more the correcting hand of the 
copyists than the common needing 2 év ols. 

d) The Relative refers to a noun which is only implied in 
the leading clause (cf. § 127, 8 p. 106). 

2 Pet. iii. 1 ravrnv Sevrépay spiv ypddw emorodyy, ev als etc. where 
from Seurépav émioroAnv the term “two letters” is to be educed; Phil. 
ii. 15 réxva Oeod pécov yeveds oxodsds, év ols (avOpwrots THs yev. oxod.) 
etc. 

B. § 143, 6; H. §§ 248. 625 8.; C. § 657; D. § 392; J, § 834. 
243 Relative clauses are naturally and originally subordinate or 
5 secondary clauses, and hence strictly ought always to append 
only subordinate thoughts immediately dependent on the 
leading clause, or adjuncts of individual members of it. But 
the influence of Latin upon the later Greek language is un- 
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mistakable, in the fact that Relative clauses so often either 
stand in Latin style quite at the beginning of a sentence, or 
serve as a continuation of the leading clause; yet,in such a 
way that in both cases they contain leading thoughts, and 
thus assume the relation of co-ordinate leading clauses 
(hence és is equivalent to xat obros, et hic etc.). 

Yet this usage is employed less by those authors who wrote in the 
popular language, than by those who wrote a literary and periodic style. 
Hence this mode of expression, though originally the less idiomatic, is 
found most frequently of all in the writings of Luke, particularly in 
the Acts; often also in the Epistles, because these compositions strive 
after an extended periodic structure. This is less the case in the 
Evangelists, even in the discourses which occur there. A portion of 
these clauses still evince their characteristic as subjoined leading 
clauses by inserting immediately after the Relative the additional con- 
nective «ai (just as in the German sentence was,er auch that). 

Examples are very numerous. a) Without cat: John xix. 
17 (but not vi. 21 where eis Hv imfyov isa subordinate adjunct to 
ys), Acts v. 16, 36; vil. 20; ix. 85, 89; xi. 28; xiv. 8,9; xvii. 10; 
xxvi. 12 (é ois), 19 (d0ev guare), xxviii.15; Gal. iv. 24, etc. On Acts 
xxiv. 14 see §151, 10 p. 883; on Rom. xvi. 27 §144, 7 p. 293. 

b) With xaé: Luke x.30; Actsi.11; x. 39; xii. 4; xiii. 22; xxviii. 
10; Gal. ii. 10, ete. On Acts xxiv. 6 see §144,7 p. 293. Cf. also 
§ 149, 8f) p. 363. This combination is common in later authors. 


B. § 143, 7b.; H. §818 Rem. d.; ©. § 662; J. § 833. 2. 

The usage that when two successive co-ordinate Relative 
clauses have one and the same antecedent the Demonstra- 
tive (avrés) takes the place of the Relative in the second 
clause, harmonizes so closely with the character of the popular 
language (hence it is so frequent even in Homer) that in the 
N. T. also many examples of it are found, as Luke xvii. 31 
bs doras él tod Swpatos Kal Ta oKe’n aiTod év TH oikia, wy 
karaBaro, cf. xiii.4; John i. 38; Acts iii. 13 Tdf. [ed. 8 omits 
avtév, so 8], 1 Cor. viii. 6; 2 Pet. ii. 3, ete. 

A portion of these instances may be fitly traced also to the circum- 
stance that the N.T. writers were familiarized by the O. T. with sud- 
(den transitions from relative, participial, and other subordinate clauses 

‘to leading clauses (in continuation of the subordinate clauses; cf. on 
the Hebrew, Gesen. Lehrg. 802), and hence often employed this 
construction of their own accord; see on this in its place § 151, 8 sq. 
p- 381 sq. 
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Remark. Also of the more delicate construction (cf. B. § 148, 8; 
J. § 825), when the case of the Demonstrative occurring in a closely 
244 connected subordinate clause following the Relative is assumed 
by the Relative, and, the Demonstrative being dropped, both clauses 
are thus blended externally into one (as ols édy tus 86 equiv. to ol, édr 
tts adrots 6), an example occurs (so far as the great fluctuation of the 
Mss. permits us to discover the text) in Matt. vii. 9 Tdf. [ed. 7; ed. 8 
om. éav, so Treg. cod. Sin.]: ris éorw e tudv dvOpwros, dv éay airy- 
ce (ie. ds, edy abrov airjce) 6 vids abrod dprov, yt) AlGov émiddce aire ; 
In this case we encounter the additional irregularity that the last 
clause, instead of continuing the Relative construction, passes over into 
a direct question introduced by py. Cf. the parallel passage from 
Luke in § 151, 10 p. 884. According to the other reading (which drops 
édv) the Relative construction alluded to disappears. 


B. § 143, 12; H. § 809; C. §654¢.; D. p. 864; J. § 824, IL. 


7 Examples of Relative clauses where the governing noun (or 
antecedent so-called) is incorporated into the Relative 
clause (but without the Article and not immediately after the 
Relative) are, Mark vi. 16 bv éyo dmexehddica Iwdvynv, obras 
jryépOn, Luke i.4; xxiv. 1 dépoveas & Hroipacay apoépara, John 
vi. 14, etc. On Phil. iii. 18; Philem. 10, etc. see § 123, 3 p. 
TT sq. 


Slightly anomalous is Acts xxi. 16 cuv#AOov ... dyovres wap’ @ Eevt- 
cOipev Mvdowvi rut Kurpiv, dpyain padyry. According to the above 
rule this would express the following thought: @yovres Mvdcuvd twa 
Kuzpwov, ap’ @ éevicOGpev; so in fact it is understood by the Vulgate 
(which here is guided by a correct grammatical instinct) and several 
expositors, But the context and probable facts in the case stand 
opposed to this, and require the meaning (which Luther, de Wette, et al. 
express) who led us To a certain Mnason etc. Many, among them 
Winer 214 (201), have accordingly explained the Dative Mvdcwy as 
a species of local Dative, made it depend immediately on dyovres, and 
resolved it by zpos Mvdcwva. Not only has this interpretation (as 
de Wette has remarked) its difficulty, but, apart from the rarity of such 
a Dative, the Greek would not be good; since in this case the words 
must of necessity have been arranged thus: éyovres (sc. yas) Mvdowvi 
tut Kumpiv, rap’ @ etc. The position of the words, moreover, is the 
very thing which forces us to the only correct interpretation (proposed 
by Bornemann, Schol. in Luc. p. 177), according to which the words 
are indeed to be construed according to the above rule, but as follows: 
dyovres (Huds) rap Mvacwvd twa Kimprov, zap @ etc. This gives, too, 
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the sense demanded by the majority of interpreters, and alone suited 
to the passage. The contraction of the two clauses into one is easily 
explicable, owing to the similarity of the two adjuncts (wapd twa and 
mapé Tit), and acquires still more grammatical probability if we sub- 
stitute in the first place wapdé with the Dative. For this use of a Dat. 
dependent on a Preposition with a verb of motion is by no means 
unusual, and is found both in Greek authors and in the N.T.; see 
§ 147 under rapa p. 339. The omission of the object jas, at which 245 
however no one would take offence, occasioned the erroneous assump- 
tion (early disseminated by the rendering of the Vulgate) that Mvd- 
owva was the object of dyovres. If this were what Luke had wanted to 
say, he would for perspicuity’s sake not only have placed Mrdowva in 
the Accusative immediately with dyovres, but probably also have 
subjoined a local specification, as éxeiev ete. 


ATTRACTION IN RELATIVE SENTENCES. 
B. § 143,18; H. § 808; C. § 554. b.; D. § 402; J. § 822, 

Of the constructions pre-eminently peculiar to the Greek 8 
tongue, perhaps none became more the usage of all times and 
dialects, than that known under the name of Attraction in 
Relative sentences. It is so thoroughly rooted in the craving 
for external symmetry inborn in all native Greeks, and ‘in the 
general propensity to subordinate grammatical precision of ex- 
pression to beauty of form, that it passed over also into the 
popular language and almost suppressed the regular form of 
expression.1 Hence numerous examples of it, moulded thor- 
oughly in the spirit of the best Greek prose, are found in all 
parts of the N. T.: — most frequently, again, in Luke, yet also 
not seldom in John and in the Epistles, less prominently in 
Matt., Mark, and the Revelation. In the Sept. also this con-: 
struction is current (see e.g. Deut. xiv. 23; xv. 18; xvi. 2, 
5, 18, etc.). 

We will arrange the examples as follows (cf. B. Lc.): 

Ordinary examples of the Genitive (according to the model 
peradisws ai7G rod cirov otwep — instead of dvmep — éxets) : Matt. xviii. 


19; Luke v. 9 [Treg. and ] B, xv. 16; John iv. 5,14; vii. 39; xv. 


1In fact examples are not wanting where the regular construction has been 
altered into the other by the copyists, or at least it is very doubtful which read- 
ing was the original one; see below, and the variants on Mark xiii. 19 (Lchm. 
[Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.] fv), xiv. 72; John ii. 22 (Lchm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.] 8v), 
iv. 5, 50 (Lehm. [Treg. Tdf.] év), vii. 39; Tit. iii. 5 (Lchm. [Treg. Taf. Sin.] 4), 
Rev. i.20(Lchm. [T. Tr. Sin.] ofs) ; cf. the note on 9 p. 286. 
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20; xxi. 10; Acts i. 1; iii. 21, 25; vii. 17, 45; ix. 36; x. 89; xxii. 
10; 1 Cor. vi. 19; 2 Cor. i. 6; x. 8; Eph. i. 8; Tit. ili. 6; Heb. ix. 
20 (quotn.), vi. 10; Jas. ii. 5; 1 Pet.iv.115; 1 John iii. 24; Jude 15. 

Ordinary examples of the Dative (according to the model « 
mpoopéperar Tots pidrous ofs —instead of ots — xe): Matt. xxiv. 50; 
Mark vii. 13; Luke ii. 20; v. 9; ix. 48; xii. 46; xxiv. 25; John 
xvii. 5, 11; Acts ii, 22; vii. 16: xvii. 81; xx. 38; 2 Cor. xii. 21; 
Eph. ii. 10; 2 Thess. i. 4; Rev. xviii. 6. 

It is to be noticed that in the majority of the passages referred to 


246 there is not the least fluctuation in the text; only cod. D has some- 


§ 


10 


times (quite alone) the Accusative instead of the other two cases. 


B. § 148, 14; H. § 809; C. § 558; D. p. 8648q.; J. § 824 11. 

The noun of the antecedent clause is incorporated into the 
Relative clause (but-according to 7 p. 284 not placed imme- 
diately after the Relative) and assumes also the case of the 
Relative; as, 

Luke iii. 19 wept rdvrew dv érotnoey movnpav 6 “Hpwdys, xix. 37 epi 
nacav dv Sov Suvépewv, Rom. iv. 17 (see 11 p. 287). Similar is 2 Cor. 
x.138 cata 76 pérpov Tod Kavévos, ob ewepicev Hiv 6 Geds peérpor, epixéa Oa 
dyp. kat tpav (see de Wette). Here belongs also Acts xxv. 18 if we 
adopt [so Treg.] the text of B E ete. viz. wept o8 of karyyopot ovdeuiav 
airtay épepov, dv eyo trevdovy movypav.! 


B, § 148, 15; H. § 810; C. §554.N.; J. § 822. 
The noun or pronoun (rovrwy, Tovrous, etc.) in the antece- 
dent clause is wholly omitted so that the Relative stands quite 


‘alone in the case which properly does not belong to it, accord- 


ing to the example peuvnuévos dv érpatke (i.e. THY TpaypdaTon, 


ov for & érpake); also when dependent on a Preposition (ef. 


$127, 5 p. 104 sq.): px OoprBeire ep ofs dv réyo. 
Luke ix. 36 dmipyyetAay oddev dv édpaxav, xxiil. 41 d&ta dv éxpdtapev 


1 Whether the last word tovnpdy or rovnpay, pronounced superfluous by 
many commentators (condemned also by Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] but given by the oldest 
mss. |N* rovnpd]) is to be admitted into the text, is a question on which textual 
criticism has probably yet to come to a decision. Grammatically viewed there is 
nothing against the addition in either form, But (in opposition to Meyer [?]) the 
preference is probably to be yielded to the reading, rovnpdy (adopted by Lehm. 
[Tdf.]) as the less common, because here the change of movnpdy into movnp Gv would 
take place even more easily than usual, owing to the position of the word; ef. the 
preceding note, p. 285. The meaning is: Among all the accusations which they 
brought forward, there was not, as I surmised, a bad one (they brought forward no bad 
one). Both the alteration of the word into woynpév and its omission (since it is 
eontained by implication in Sreydovy) may very easily have been the work of cor- 
recting copyists or commentators. 
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érodapBdvopev, John vii. 31 wAelova onpueta roujoer Gv ovtos érolnoey, 
xvii. 9 (€pwrd) wept dv Sédwxds por, Acta viii. 24; xxi. 19, 24 (arising 
from & xarjxnvra. quae docentur), xxii. 15; xxv. 18 (see the note on 
9 p. 286); Rom. xv. 18; 1 Cor. vii. 1; 2 Cor. xii. 17; Eph. iii. 20; 
Heb. v. 8 Guadev dg’ dv erabev riv traxoyjy, 2 Pet. ii. 12 év ofs éyvood- 
ow Bracdynpoivres. Here belong also Acts xxvi. 22 (where the Par- 
ticiple too is drawn into the attraction; see § 144, 20 p. 305), and 
xxvi. 16 respecting which see 11 below. 

All the examples quoted hitherto follow strictly the leading Wi 
rule of attraction, viz. that the Relative if unattracted would 
have stood in the Accusative. But so great was the fondness 
for this construction that it was employed also where, strictly, 
attraction was not grammatically admissible. For, since by 247 
means of it members belonging together could be so joined 
tcegether as to blend into one externally rounded and recog- 
nizable whole, the N. T. writers were unwilling to be deprived 
of this advantage even in cases where strict usage was opposed 
to it. 

A portion of these cases may, to be sure, be referred to constructions 
with the Accus., as 2 Cor. i. 4 ris tapaxAjoews Fs TapaxadovjeOa, Eph. 
i. 6 Lehm. [Treg. Tdf. x*] rijs xdperos adtod Fs éxapirwoev tyas, iv. 1 
Ths KAjoeus Hs exAnOnre (cf. 1 Kings vili. 29 rijs mpoceuyss ijs mporevye- 
rat), — all which are founded on the familiar construction treated of 
§ 131, 5 p. 148. More free, yet sustaining a certain analogy to the 
same usage, are Acts xxiv. 21 guvijs is expuga (cf. Isa. vi. 4 rhs huvas 
is éxéxpayov) and Jude 15 trav gpywv doeBeias airav dv joéByoav. But 
the following stand out of all analogy: 2 Thess. i. 4 OdiWeow als 
dvéxecGe (see however § 132, 9 p. 161), Acts i. 22 ews rijs juépas is 
dvehijudOn (Vulg. gua adsumptus est), Rom. iv. 17 xarévavr. of éni- 
orevoev Oeod ante deum, cui credidit (since in this sense miorevew tw. is 
wholly contrary to usage; see § 133, 4 p. 173 sq.), 1 Tim. iv. 6 var., 
Acts xxvi. 16 pdprupa dv re cides dv re 6fOyoopal cor (quibus apparebo 
tibi). In this last passage the first clause dv re eldes is perfectly reg- 
ular, but the second is drawn into the attraction manifestly only for 
symmetry’s sake, which is not readily sacrificed to grammatical strict- 
ness by a Greek writer (like Luke)'; cf. Jude 15. On Acts xiii. 39, 
however, see § 147, 30 p. 342. 


B. § 148, N. 5; H. § Slla.; C. §554d.; D. p. 864; J. § 822 Obs. 10. 
Relative Adverbs also sometimes undergo attraction. Examples 12 


1 The variation of cod. Vat. ané sundry versions (av efS¢s pe etc.) can only be 
founded in a misunderstanding of the passage (perhaps cf éy for és). 
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from the N.T. are Matt. xxv. 24, 26 ovvdyw dOev (equiv. to éxeidev 
Srov) od Suegxépmica. Cf. with this §127, 5 p. 105 and the similar 
kind of attraction in § 151, 2 p. 377. 


B. §148, 17; H. § 817; ©. § 534¢.; D. § 404; J. § 824. 

13 Of the so-called attractio inversa— (a species of anacoluthon 
where the antecedent is attracted by the Relative and takes its 
case ; see the details in the general Grammars) — a few wholly 
unquestionable instances are found. 

Thus in the oft-repeated quotation from the O.T. (Ps. cxvii. 22} 
ALOov bv dmedoxipacay of oiKodopotvres, otros éyevjOn etc. Matt. xxi. 
42, etc.; but in 1 Pet. ii. 7 Lchm. [Treg.] AOos dv [Aiov dv Taf. x*]. 
Further, Luke i. 73 (SiaOjxys), Spxov Sv dpooev mpds “ABpady etc, 
1 Cor. x. 16 roy dprov by KAdper, ody) Kowwria éorivy etc. On Acts 
x. 86 Tdf. [x] see § 181, 13 p. 153sq. An antecedent general pro- 
nominal idea is likewise attracted by the Relative in Luke xii. 48 
mavTt © €d0n wodd, wodd LytyOjoerar wap airod. Cf. here § 151, 
4p. 379. 

B. § 143, 19; H. ef. § 822; 858 b.; 757; C. § 641; J. 836, 6.7; G. § 60. 
144 A general Relative clause (ds dy etc.) sometimes takes the place of 
948 a conditional clause with édy (also a species of anacoluthon) ; 
as, Matt. x. 14 6s dv pi bééqran tpas ..., eepyouevor extivdgare Tov 
kovtoprov etc., xxiii. 16, 18 os dv dudoy ev 7d vad, oidév éorw. Cf. the 


opposite case in § 149, 6 p. 360. 


THE PaRrTIcIPLe. 
B. § 144; H. § 784D.; C. § 673; J. § 662; G. Chap. vi. 

1 With respect to the use of Participles by the several N. T. 
writers a few general remarks must first be premised. As in 
course of time Infinitive constructions in the ancient languages 
were gradually resolved into conjunctional clauses (§ 141, 1 p. 
272), the like takes place also with the Participle. Every one 
conversant with Greek literature knows with what predilection 
in its classic period participial constructions are employed, and 
how the entire system of its structure of sentences depends in 
great part on the employment of these clauses. Yet the arti- 
ficial periodic structure produced by their aid is rather a pro- 
duct of the refined (rhetorical) literary language and re- 
mained pre-eminently a characteristic of it, while the plain 
popular language of all periods — (read the lively and circum- 
stantial descriptions, narratives, comparisons of Homer) — 
preferred, instead of lengthy and involved periods, to give, 
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rather, the individual members as independent clauses with a 
finite verb, and to indicate the mode of their connection by 
some of the simplest particles. Since, moreover, this analytic 
mode of construction suited more the genius of Oriental ex- 
pression (and accordingly prevails in the books of the O. T.), 
it was natural that, particularly in the language of the 
Gospels marked especially by the national peculiarities 
(Luke’s not excepted, cf. § 141, 6 p. 276), the employment of 
participial constructions should noticeably recede before the 
construction by means of finite verbs, and that numerous com- 
binations by means of conjunctions (especially xa/) are pre- 
ferred where the classic literary language would without doubt 

‘have availed itself of the construction with the Participle, or 
of other subordinate dependent clauses. 

The following passages will illustrate in general what has been said: 
Matt. vii. 27 xat xaréBy 7 Bpoyy cai HAPov of woTapol Kai érvevoay ot 
dvepot Kal mpocéxoway TH oikia éxeivy, Kal érecev, kal Hv 7 Tracts aitAs 
peydaAy, viii. 14-16 Kal €APav 6 “Inoois etc., Mark i. 12,13; Luke xviii. 
32-34 wapadoOyoerat kal... dvastyoerat Kai abrol ovdey TovTwY oUVT- 
kay, kal fv Td pyya TotTo Kexpuupevov dx abr&v, Kal ovK éyivwoKoy Ta 
Aeydueva, Xix. 2,3 Kal i8od dvjp etc., John iv. 47-50; Matt. xxi. 46 
compared with the parallel passages, etc.; see also §151, 31 p. 401. 
A multitude of similar examples may be adduced also from the Apoc- 
alypse. On the other hand, Luke in the Acts is removed the farthest 
from this form of narration; the language of this book in its manner 
of employing participial constructions approximates quite conspicuously 
to the style of the classic Greek writers, and in passages reproduces 
completely the traits of the Greek mode of thought and expression 
(read in particular the speeches put into the mouth of the persons that 
make their appearance, e.g. of Peter in Chaps. ii. and iii., of. Paul in 
Chaps. xvii. xxii. xxiv. xxvi., of Tertullus in Chap. xxiv.,in part also of 
Stephen in Chap. vii., or separate historical sections such as iv. 13-24; 


xvi. 18-23, 27; xix. 1-9; xxvii. 30, etc.). The Epistolary writings, 


particularly those of Paul, and still more the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
likewise frequently employ participles, since for the treatment of didac- 
tic and dogmatic material no form of expression was better suited than 
the philosophic, finished, language of the learned Greeks of that day. 
Yet it is not to be denied, that in handling participial constructions 
classic dexterity in many respects fails the authors of these Epistles, 
and that their periods, on account of the very excess of participles, 
relative and other subordinate clauses, parentheses, and changes of 


structure, are often deficient ‘n perspicuity and prepare grave ditficul- 
87 


249 
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ties for the interpreter; see, for example, the first chapters of the 
Epp. to the Ephesians and the Colossians. 

2 One mode of resolving a periodic combination of clauses 
into juxtaposed independent clauses has already been spoken 
of (§ 139, 28 p. 226) in connection with hypothetic construc- 
tions. Far more extensive would a collection prove to be of 
those instances from all parts of the N.T. in which, instead 
of Participles (usual in the classic literary language) standing 
in some kind of temporal or causal relation to the leading 
clause, the finite verb is introduced, to which then the leading 
verb is subjoined by xa. 

Since an enumeration of all the passages of the sort belongs rather 
to a work on N.T. Rhetoric than to a Grammar, it may sutlice to- 
illustrate the usage in separate characteristic examples: Matt. xviii. 
21 rocdkis Gpaprnoec eis gue 6 ddeAdds pov kal dpjow aire; where 
certainly every native Greek would have written 76... duaprjcavrt, 
since the first clause stands temporally in a subordinate rela- 
tion to the second ; Luke xxiv. 18 at povos mapouxets “IepovoaAnp Kat 
oik éyvas Ta yevoueva ev airy; John vii. 4 obdels ev kputr@ Te ore Kat 


fnrei airos ev mappynota elvat, vi. 50 obrds éorw 6 dpros..., iva tus 

> End , & A 3 ie bed NA 2 ‘ € } t o x a 
airot dyn Kal py daroOdry, iii. 19 atry éoriv it Kpiots, dre 76 pds 
Ajrvoev ... Kal iydrynocay paddov ro oxdros } 76 pis, Rom. x. 20 


dmorohug kal A€éye. Also with an adversative Particle: Rom. vi. 17 
xdpis TO Oe@, Gre Fre SovAot THs dpaptias, tankovcare Sé etc. 

Here belongs, further, the juxtaposition of two Impera- 
tives of such a sort that the emphasis lies only on one of the 

250 commands given. This likewise is in accordance with a mode 
of popular speech (cf. the Latin divide et impera, i.e. divide if 
thou wilt conquer). 

Thus the frequent épyov xai ide (instead of the literary €A@wy ide or 
épxou iva idys) John i. 47; Rev. vi. 1, 5, 7, épedvyoov wai ide John vii. 
52, still more plainly Eph. iv. 26 (quotn.) dpyilecGe kat px dpaprdvere 
where it is impossible to understand the first command as direct (cf. 
Mehlh. Schema é76 xowod etc. 1833). Further, the combination of an 
Imperative with a following finite verb in the Future; as, épyeoGe- 
cai dpyeobe John i. 40 Tdf. [Treg.], aéretre xat doPjoeras: xpovere kat 
dvovyjoerot Matt. vii. 7 (Luke xi. 9), dpare wai ebpyoere Matt. xi. 29, etc. 


B. § 144, 1; C. cf. § 679; D. cf. §§ 420, 421 Obs. 5; J. ef. §§ 705, 2.4; 759 Obs. 4; W. 350sq. 
(328 sq.). 


3 Participles take the place of subordinate clauses only. 
There are many passages, particularly in Paul’s Epistles, where 
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Farticiples appear to stand independently ; and hence it has 
been frequently asserted that in the N. T. even leading 
clauses are formed in Hebrew fashion (see Gesen. Lehrg. 
p- 791; Gr. §131, 2) by means of Participles. Such an as- 
sumption, however, would militate fundamentally with the 
genius of Greek (prose) usage ; (not even the Seventy take 
this liberty even where they had a Participle before them in 
the Original). The probability of this assertion, therefore, in 
Paul’s case must be disputed at the outset, since even from the 
most Hebraistic books of the N. T. no sure instance of such 
a usage can be brought forward. It would be unreasonable 
likewise to wish to apply to the language of such a writer as 
Paul the isolated precedents extant in classic Greek poets 
and earlier prose authors (which, besides, are all capable of a 
proper explanation). On the contrary, all the examples 
adduced as of this class may be brought substantially under 
some one of the following heads: 

a) The Participle appears to stand independently in incom- 4 
plete citations from the O.T., or those quoted from 
memory. é 

For instance: 1 Cor. iii. 19 6 dpacadpevos Tots copods ev TH mavoup- 
yig atrév. Here it is plain even from the Article that the Participle 
can only hold the place of a Subject, and consequently cannot pos- 
sibly itself be predicate (with éorty understood), but a complete predi- 
cate (BovAny airav ébéorncey according to Job v. 13) is to be supplied, 
provided Paul designed to give a complete thought here where he was 
only concerned with the contents of the given words of the quotation ; 
cf. Heb. i.7 (after Ps. civ.), Matt. ii. 18 (after Jer. xxxi. 15). In this 
way we can explain, too, most simply the Participle ddovs in Heb. viii. 
10 and x. 16, viz. as a quotation according to the Alexandrian text! 251 
from Jer. xxxi. (xxxviii.) 33. For to connect it grammatically with 
d:ajoopat is so harsh as to seem hardly conceivable, and the connection 
with éxvypdivw is prevented by «ut. 

b) In proverbial phrases. 5 

These, as is well known, appear in all languages often as gram- 
matically incomplete sentences (see e.g. Matt. v. 38), since the supply 
of what is necessary to render the sentence grammatically complete is 


1 In cod. Vat. it is given completely d:50bs Show etc. The quotations in the Ep. 
to the Heb., however, agree almost always with the text of the Alexandrian codex, 
(those in the Pauline Epistles more with the Vatican codex) ; see Bleek, Heb. Vol. 


I. p. 369 sqq. 
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made unconsciously and involuntarily by the hearer himself, and in 
all such quotations it is the sense only which is important, not the 
grammatical construction. E.g. 2 Pet. ii. 22 xtiwv émuotpépas émi ro 
itov e&épaya+ bs Aovocapévy eis KvALTpOv BopBépov. 

6 c) The Participle is to have a finite verb supplied to it 
from the context, as was often the case also in Greek authors 
(see B. §151, IV. 5, and compare the chapter on Ellipsis below, 
p. 390) ; ; and 

d) The Participle stands anacoluthically, the sentence for 
any reason (generally in consequence of parenthetic inser- 
tions) following another construction or even breaking off and 
remaining incomplete (cf. the chapter below on Anacoluthon, 
p. 878). 

To one of these last two heads are almost all Participles apparently 
standing absolutely to be referred, especially in Paul’s writings. But 
as respects the individual cases, especially if both modes of explana- 
tion appear to be grammatically admissible, the opinions of the most 
reputable interpreters are not infrequently divided. As the number 
of passages is very considerable; as, further, an evident struggling 
with expression has often interrupted the grammatical sequence of 
thought and forced it into the background, and the correct understand- 
ing of the several passages for the most part requires a student to 
enter somewhat thoroughly into the context, not only grammatically, 
but also doctrinally, historically, rhetorically: the grammarian must 
restrict himself, at least in th’s connection, to establishing the existence 
of the two classes of cases described, and to illustrating their nature 
in a few prominent examples.) 

Examples of c) are, Rom. v. 10 sq. ef yap éxOpol dvres etc. Here 
not only has xavxwpevor been taken as a finite verb by many modern 
interpreters, but the variant xavyweOo (as an ancient interpretation) 
is extant. Nevertheless the Part. must be regarded as a “ tardily sub- 
joined” adjunct to cwOyoducha; see the comm. of Fritzsche, de Wette, 

252 Meyer. 2 Cor. viii. 19 sq. ob pdvoy 88, GAAd Kal xetporovnels etc., a 
parenthetic clause (left at the same time incomplete) which, since it 
stands out of all construction, is to be completéd with the aid of the 
preceding Relative clause as follows: who not only on this account 
(& 7@ ciayy. ie. as a publisher of the gospel), but also as one chosen 
by the churches, is held i in respect; the oreAdpevor following is 
connected again most simply with the leading predicate cvveréuopev. 


10On account of their obvious structural difficulties, such sentences even in 
ancient times were forced to undergo attempts at emendation of all sorts; see e. g 
the various readings on Rom. v. 11; 2 Cor. viii. 21; Heb. vii. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 11. 
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.. In the following verse (21), however, if with Tdf. [eds. 2, 7; not 8, 
Treg. cod. Sin.] we read mpovoovpevor yap, we should be obliged again 
to take the participial clause parenthetically and supply with it such 
an idea as, J do this etc.-(cf. § 151, 24 b) c) p.394sq.). Mark xii. 5 
where for ods ev Sépovres, ods S& dzoxrévvovres a predicate like they 
maltreated is to be derived from d:éxreway (cf. § 151, 234) p. 392). 
See, besides, Heb. vii. 1-3 (according to the difficult reading [so 
too X], adopted by Lchm. [Treg.], 6s cvvar7yjcas etc., what is neces- 
sary to complete it grammatically being given in the second verse), 
1 Pet. ii. 18 (ot oixérat, iroracadpuevor etc), iii. 1 (ai yuvatkes, brorac- 
odpevat ete.), 7 (ot dvdpes, cuvoxodyres etc.) — with all which Parti- 
ciples the appropriate predicates are to be supplied from the context ; 
see the commentaries. Since such Participles absolute often cannot 
be otherwise translated than by finite verbs, too great compliance 
with our usage has led to the taking as leading clauses of yet many 
other Participles, the grammatical coherence of which either with 
preceding or following clauses has been satisfactorily proved by the 
more sharp and discriminating criticism of recent interpreters; see, 
for instance, 2 Cor..v. 12; Rom. xii. 6 (where before éyovres d¢ none 
of the larger marks of punctuation is to be placed), xiii. 11 (referring 
to vs. 8), Heb. xii. 15; 2 Pet. ii. 1 (dpvovpevor, érayovres etc.), iii. 5 
(where the participial clause begins with é€ vdaros), etc. : 

Examples of d) are, 2 Cor. v. 6 Oappotvres al eiddres etc. Here 
the Participles are anacoluthic; for after the parenthesis da ziorews 
yap etc. the sentence, attracted by the predicate of the parenthesis 
and resuming the initial Oappotvres, takes another turn: Gappotper 8é 
etc. In 2 Pet. i. 17 (AaBav yap mapa Geod etc.) the construction is 
completely broken off with vs. 17; in vs. 18 a different construction 
follows, the subject changing or rather reverting to the preceding one 
(in vs. 16), and the grammatically incomplete thought which began 
with vs. 17 being incorporated as object (ravryy tiv duwvijv) into this 
following clause. John xiii. 1 (dyarjoas ... Hydrycev), where the 
sentence, begun with mpé 8 rs éoprijs etc., led astray by the intervening 
dya7joas, suddenly passes over to a conclusion that does not correspond 
to the first participial clause (eidus etc.). In the following verse the 
interrupted sentence is not indeed grammatically completed, but con- 
tinued in the interrupted narrative. In John vi. 22 Rec. the 
participial clause (idwy [Lchm. Tdf. Treg. eidov, cod. Sin. cider] Gre 
etc.) is taken up.again in vs. 24 by dre ody eldev (cod. Sin. xai iddvres 
drt ete. ]. Acts xxiv. 5 (ebpdvres ydp etc.) where the discourse, 
instead of giving the leading clause belonging to the Participle, con- 
tinues in the 6th verse in a Relative construction, just as in Rom. xvi. 
25-27 ;- (cf. the doxclogy in Act. Polycarp. 20, and the similar case 
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Acts xxiv. 18 in § 151, 10 p. 383). Rom. xv. 23 sq. Lchm. [Tdf. 
Treg. x*] (vuvi 88 pyxére etc.) where the participial clause émuroBiav 
éxwv etc., owing to the parenthesis éAiw yap etc., is left unfinished, 
and the discourse returns n vs. 25 to the original vuvi dé of vs. 23, 
see Lchm. vol. II. pref. p. ix, [and Tdf.’s note on vs. 24 in his ed. 
8]; the addition eAeicouar mpos buds appears to be (an emendation) 
of later origin. To be sure, on this method of explaining them, the 
sentences acquire for the most part a very irregular and anomalous 

258 aspect. Yet compare the great multitude of similar changes in con- 
struction (a liberty of which the N. T. writers, and foremost among 
them Paul,,made a very extensive use) with the Participle in 13 
p- 298 below, and in different connections § 151, 12 p. 386, § 123, 5 
p. 78. 

8 Remark. The former practice of construing even participial clauses 
which stand in indubitable connection with finite verbs as leading 
clauses, because, strictly taken, they contain not subordinate but rather 
co-ordinate adjuncts of the action expressed by the leading verb, rests 
upon an oversight of the laws of the Greek language; e.g. Jas. ii. 9 
ei 58 zpoowroAnumreire, duapriay épydlecbe, édeyyopevor tad Tod vdpou 
és mapaBdrar; see also Luke iv. 15 (édidackey ... Sogaddpevos), Rom. 
iii. 24, etc. Modern exegesis has already shown sufficiently the error 
of such an interpretation. 


B. § 144, Land N. 1; H. § 785; C. § 678; D. §§ 898b., 492; J. §§ 451. 695; G. § 108. 

9 Participles take the place in particular of Relative 
clauses; in which case the Participle as a rule has the 
Article before it, cf. §125, 8 Remark, p. 98. This is, to be 
sure, a general principle of the Greek language. But since 
the N.T. in employing it manifestly goes farther than the 
ordinary usage, we will here give a view of the cases by classi- 
fying them. The Participle stands in place of a Relative 
clause 

a) After a Substantive likewise rendered definite by the Art.; as, 
Jas. iii. 6 7) yAGooa Kafiorara: év Trois péAcow Hpaov,  o7Aodca GAov 7d 
capa etc. Yet the substantive can also stand without an Art. in 
the cases specified § 125, 3 p. 92; proper names, too, as a rule then 
dispense with the article (cf. B. § 124, 3), as 1 Thess. i. 10 “Iyooty, rov 
pvdpevov Huas. 

b) After Personal Pronouns, since they uniformly take the place 
of a definite substantive, as Rom. ix. 20 od ris ef, 6 dyTamroKpLvopevos, 
xiv. 4; Jas. iv. 12 od ris ef, 6 xpivwv (for which in the passage from 
Jas. the Rec. Grsb. etc. have after several mss. 6s xpives), Rom. viii. 
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4 & jpiv, rots wepurarodow, Eph. i. 12, 19 jas, rovs mpoyAmixdras, Tods 
more jovras, 1 Cor. viii. 10 cé rév éxovra; rarely after the Demons. 
Pron. airds in place of the 3d Pers., John i. 12 éwxev avrots efovciav... 
Tos mioTEVOVT LW. 

c) Also when the (1st and 2d) Person is not expressed separately 
but contained in the verbal ending (on which ef. § 129, 13 p. 132), as 
Heb. iv. 3 cicepxouefa eis tiv Kardravow, of moTedcavTes, Vi. 18 iva 
mapdkAnow exwpev, of Katadvydvres, 1 John v. 13 Lwiy exere aidviov, of 
TLOTEVOVTES, 

d) In appositional adjuncts to the Vocative, for the same reason. 
See the examples of this in § 129 a, 6 p. 141. 

e) When the Participle takes the place of a Substantive, and 
accordingly stands alone without referring to an object expressly 
mentioned. Here the insertion of the article is required, inasmuch as 
in general, according to B. § 124,1, the genus is designated (he 
who, such a one as); if, however, the Participle expresses indefinite 
individuals, or those for any reason not more closely designated, 
either tis, rwés is wont to stand with it, or it is used alone without 254 
an article. 

Examples of this very common usage are, Rom. iii. 11 Tdf. ov« 
gory 6 cuvnav, odk éotw 6 éxlyrav Tov Oedv as it were, this class of men 
is not to be found among them; but in vs. 12 ot« éorw row [Tdf. 6 
with x] (sc. tls) xpyoréryro, Matt. xxv. 29 1G éxovre wavri Sobyjcerat- 
tov 5& py exovros, Kal 6 exer dpOyoerar da adroi, 2 Cor. xi. 4 ei 6 épxdpuevos 
GAAov “Incody kypiooe.? Without the article, Mark i. 3 dur} Boar- 
ros év rH épryuw, Rev. ii. 14 eyes exe? xparodvras tiv didaxyv Badady, 
Rom. iii. 12 ; Matt. xxiv. 38. With ris, particularly in the periphrasis 
for a finite verb by means of the Participle with «iva (see 24 sqq. 
pp- 308 sq.), as Mark xiv. 4 jody rwes dyavaxroivres etc. ; 

f) Thus far the insertion of the article in the above cases is perfectly 
regular. But the N. T. departs somewhat from ordinary usage 
(although a few scattered examples are found in Greek authors also, 
see Bhdy. p. 8:8; Winer 110 (104)) in this respect, that even when 
the indefinite and general pronominal words (such as tis, dAAos, érepos, 
moAXot) are expressly inserted, the Participle can retain the article; 
as, Gal. i. 7 twés elow of tapdocovres tyas, Col. ii, 8 wy tis eorae 6 
ovaaywyav (cf. Ignat. ad Eph. 8 pydepia eps 4 Suvapevy), Luke xviii. 9 
elev mpds Twas Tovs meroMdras, see besides Jude 4 in § 125, 8 Rem. 

1 Even if the object which the writer has in mind in using the Participle is 
subsequently mentioned, the Participle must nevertheless first of all be so con- 
strued* for example, John v. 45 gorw 6 karyyopav tudy, Mwioys not, Moses is he 
who accuses you, but, there is one who accuses you, Moses. Cf. with this the case 
where the Participle with the Art. takes the place of a Predicate, in § 129, 1, b) 

p. 124. 
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p- 93; Acts iv. 12 0888 yap dvopd eorw Erepov, 7 SeSopévov év dvOpwrrois, 
John xii. 12 éyNos woAds 6 eAGdv eis tiv eopryv, Mark xv. 41 dAda 
moAXai ai dvaBaca, 2 John 7 rodAot wAdvou éfAOay « .. of pu7) GpoAoyotv- 
TES. To these add the other examples in § 125, 3 Rem. 'p. 93. in 
which the participle with the article is subjoined to an indefinite 
substantive or one standing in a predicative relation. In all these 
cases the article intimates that the Participle is an Adjectival 
adjunct (and consequently takes the place of a Relative clause), not 
a limitation pertaining to the verb (and so to be resolved by a Con- 
junction). Nevertheless the Greeks, however, would even then have 
preferred the Participle without the article, or a complete Relative 
clause. 

Remark. On the practice of the Apocalypse to subjoin without 
alteration the Participle in the Nominative (as an apposition) to 
other Cases, see § 123, 5 p. 78. 


B. § 144, 3; H. § 780d.; C. §598b.; D. p.609; J. § 811, 8; G. §$ 108, N.1; 109, 6. 

The Future Participle (which, moreover, in the N. T. 
has become a rarity, e.g. with the Article, 76 éoduevov Luke 
xxii. 49, 6 mapadécav John vi. 64, ro yernodpevov 1 Cor. xv. 
37, 7a AaAnOnooueva Heb. iii. 5) is found as a substitute for a 
final clause only in the Acts: vili. 27; xxiv.11(#@ev etc.) mpoa- 
Kuvicov, xxiv. 1T roijowv, xxv. 13 doracdpmevor; and with os 
(to express the purpose as it exists in the mind of the subject, 
B. §144,N. 14; H. §795e.; C.§680; J. § 701; G. §109,N. 
4) in the Ep. to the Heb. xiii. 17 dypurvotow ... as ddyou 
atrodéaovtes. 


955 Elsewhere to express the purpose the Infinitive is employed, or 


i 


Conjunctions, even in passages where the use of the Partiiple would 
have been more convenient (see the examples in § 139, 47 p. 241 and 
cf. § 140, 4, 10, 18, 17),—- or the Present Participle is used according 
to the following paragraph. 


B, § 144, N. 4; H. § 789 Rem. g.; J. cf. § 897. 

The Present Participle, besides its ordinary use to ex- 
press a continuing action and simultaneousness, expresses in 
the N. T. the following relations also: 


1) In connection with the article it is often used without any 
temporal reference, merely to present the idea of the verb either in the 
form of asubstantive or an adjective, in the same way that the 
Pres. Infinitive’ (yet in this case interchangeably with the Aorist) 
often serves to designate the verb’s idea as such. For example, 
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Eph. iv. 28 6 xAérrwv pyére kAerrérw, Matt. xxvii. 40 6 xaradiov rov 
vady Kal... oixodopav, cdoov ceavrdv, Rev. xx. 10 6 didBodos 6 wAavav 
airovs, 1 Thess. i. 10 “Incotv, rév fudpevov fds etc. Hence in John 
(vi. 33, 41, 50, 51) there is a difference between 6 dpros 6 xaraBatvuv 
(a conception) and 6 dpros 6 xaraBds (with a temporal reference), see 
Liicke. 

2) Like the Indicative it often includes in itself the Future force, 
and hence is used, especially in connection with as, even to express 
the end or object; see on both points § 137, 10,11 pp. 203 sqq. 
and 144, 22 p. 807. 

3) Like the Indicative (§ 137, 10c) p. 205) it is used also of the 
intention (de conatu): Matt. xxiii. 13 tpels rots eioepyoudvous odk 
adiere ciceAGetv, Acts xxviii. 23 IlatAos ééerifero ... weifwv aibrods rept 
tov ‘Incod (whereupon subsequently, of pev éreiBovro, of 88 yaliorovy). 
So in the evangelic narrative Judas before executing the betrayal is. 
almost always called 6 rapadior's, e.g. Matt. xxvi. 25 (in Lat. versions 
. gut traditurus erat), 46,48; Mark xiv. 42, 44; John xviii. 2, 5 etc.; 
but in reference to the betrayal as accomplished 6 wapadovs, Matt. x. 4; 
xxvii. 3 Lchm. [Treg.]. 


B. § 144, 4; J. § 708; W. §45, 8. 

In sentences which contain two or more Participial clauses, {2 
whether in immediate succession or separated by a finite verb, 
we find in general (even in those writers that rather rarely 
employ the Participial construction) the rule observed, that 
only co-ordinated Participles are connected by «ai or ré; 
as, Matt. iv. 23; xxvii. 48; xxviii. 12, etc. Otherwise, par- 
ticularly if the narrative advances from one fact to another by 
means of them, the Participles are placed side by side without 
any connective. 

Of this genuine classic usage a great many examples are still found: 
particularly in the Acts, as xxii. 26 dxovoas 6 éxarovrdpyns mpoceAOdv 
daripyyetdev Myr, xvi. 27 Bav ras Ovpas dvewypevas, oTagdEvos paxatpay 
Hpedrev éavtov dvoipely, vopilwy etc., xxiv. 5, perhaps also xiii. 27 (if 
with Lehm., vol. II. Pref. p. viii, we expunge the xat before ras @wvas, 
since the passage in its extant form can hardly be defended gram- 
matically); but also in the Gospels, as Matt. iv. 13 xarakimdv tiv 
NalaptO dav xardkynoe etc., 24 (mpoorjveyxay air@ etc.), xxvi. 44 
(ddeis ... A€ywv), Mark v.15 Gewpodtow tov Saporitsuevov Kabjpevov 
iuaricpévoy Kal oudpovoivra, 26 sq. (roAAG TaJotca Kal daravjoaca ... 
dxotcaca ... édotca), iii. 5; Luke vii. 37, etc.; and in the Epistles, 
as 1 Cor. xi. 4; 2 Tim. i. 4; 2 Pet. ii. 1, etc Sometimes the mss. 256 
vary, since there are cases enough where in point of fact both inter- 
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pretations are admissible; see, for example, Matt. iii. 1sq. (Lchm. 
omits «ai, Tdf. [ed. 7] gives it [ed. 8 omits it, 30 cod. Sin.]), xxviii. 2, 
and elsewhere. 


B. § 144, N. 5; C. §§ 504b.; 659; J. §§ 707 saa. 

The cases where Participles share in the so-called constructio 
ad synesin or sensum with respect to Gender and Number 
are already to be found in the exposition of this construction 
given § 129, 8 p.129sq. It remains here to make mention 
of the instances where this construction occurs in reference to 
Case. These are all either anacoluthic, ie. have arisen 
in consequence of a mental change of construction (cf. 7 above, 
p- 293), or to be explained by the fact that the Participle 
refers, not to the grammatical, but to the logical Subject 
of the leading clause. We will arrange the examples according 


to the Cases; yet it is to be noticed that here only those 


instances are considered where the Participle stands in the 
Nominative instead of another Case. For the instances of 
the Genitive and Accusative belong under the head of absolute 
cases, consequently to § 145, 6 p. 317. 

The Participle, then, (without the Article, cf. § 123, 5 
p- 78) is found in the Nominative 


a) Where the precise grammatical connection requires the Gen- 
itive; these are pure instances of the second* class, the Participle 
being referred to the logical, instead of the grammatical, subject of the 
preceding or following leading clause: Jude 16 76 orépua airav 
Aadel trépoyxo, Oavudlovres (equiv. to Aadovow etc.), Acts xix. 34 
ériyvovtes b&... wry eyevero pia ek mévrwv (equiv. to mdvres éxpagar). 
Further, see Col. ii. 2 (ai xapdia airav, cupBiBacberes), 2 Cor. vii. 5 
(odpé hadv ... OBdpevor), ix. 11 and 13 (wAourifopevor ... SoFaLovtes, 
making reference to vss. 10 and 12); perhaps also Rev. v. 12 since 
A€yovres owing to the Gender can strictly speaking refer only to atrav 
(yet according to § 129, 8 b) p. 130 another mode of explanation is 
also admissible, which gives the same sense), 2 Cor. i. 7 (see Meyer). 
From the O. T. belongs under this head the frequently occurring 
pipa Kuptou ... Aéywv, as in Gen. xv. 1; 1 Kings xvii. 8 (Al. text) ; 
1 Sam. xv. 10; 2 Sam. vii. 4, etc. 

b) Instead of the Dative, the construction taking a different turn, 
as Acts xx. 3 roujoas pivas tpels... éyévero yvdyin rod broorpéepev 
(see § 140, 13 p. 268); or the Participle refers to the logical Subject 
of the leading clause, as Col. iii. 16 6 Adyos rod Xpiorod evorxeirw ev 
tuiv ... diddoKovres etc. (where we are not with Lchm. to assume a 
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parenthesis), Acts xv. 22 sq. @ofev trois doordAols ... ypdiavres. On 
the other hand, in Eph. iii. 18 the Participles may (with Lchm.) be 
suitably referred to the grammatical subject in é&icyvonre (see § 151, 
18 p. 889), and likewise in Phil. i. 30 gyovres together with mrupdpevot 
etc. to orjxere. The first hand reading of cod. Vat., éxov, can hardly 
be founded in a mistake of the copyist, but looks like an emendation 
occasioned by the extremely great hyperbaton. 

c) Instead of the Accusative: — in every instance in consequence 
of a change of construction, as Mark ix. 20 idmv atrév, 76 rvedua dbus 
éordpagev airdv, where the sentence, instead of continuing in the 
Passive, suddenly takes an Active turn, and hence the subject changes 
(cf. the similar examples in § 151, 10 p. 883) ; most naturally after an 
antecedent Acc. and Infin., since this construction easily and naturally 
changes in the mind, especially after parenthetic clauses, into a direct 257 
statement, as Eph. iv. 2 wapaxad iuas repitarjoa (equiv. to mepirary- 
gare), dvexdpevor etc., 2 Pet. iii. 3 (uvyoOijvas ... yerdoxovres) and prob- 
ably also 1 Pet. ii. 11, where, however, several mss. even (see Tdf’s 
crit. note) exhibit the alteration dméyeo6e. 

Remark. The examples from the Revelation where the Participle 
stands in the Nominative (with or without the Article) and the con- 
struction requires a different Case, have not been included here, 
because they in part may be referred to the observation in § 123, d p. 
78, in part are a consequence of the connection of clauses peculiar to 
that book, and spoken of $151, 12 p. 386. 


B. § 144, 5 and N. 6; H. cf. §§ 788. 801; C. § 677e.f.; D. § 578; J. § 093; G. § 112, 2. 

The familiar Greek idiom, according to which what with us 11 
is a subordinate circumstance is expressed in Greek 
by the finite verb and the leading idea by a Participle 
dependent on that verb, has in, the N.-T. in the case of Aav- 
Oavew and its associated verbs almost completely disappeared, 
only a few instances of it being adducible (almost exclusively 
from Luke and the Ep. to the Hebrews): Heb. xiii. 2 é\a@ov 
twes Eevicavtes, Luke xxiii. 12 wpoimipyov ev éyOpqa dvtes, 
Acts viii. 16 tirfpyov BeBarricpévor, xix. 36 Katecrarpeévor (cf. 
18 p. 304), Matt. xvii. 25 mpoépGacev airov Aéywv. 

What elsewhere admits, with more or less plausibility, of being com- 
prised under this head (which, however, owes its establishment to 
our modern linguistic sense) restricts itself to the following: The 
idea again (rdw) is sometimes given by Luke, after Hebrew prece- 
dent (see Gesen. Lex. sub 90", and Lehrgb. 824; Gr. § 139, 2 and 
8a.) or the Sept. (Gen. iv. 2; Ex. x. 28; xiv. 13 etc.), by tpoaré- 
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6¢06ar but with an Infinitive following (cf. Ep. Clem. 1, 12),as Luke 
xx. 11,12 mpooéHero Erepov réwar Soddov (on the other hand in the 
parallel passage Mark xii. 4 wdAw dzéoreidev; so the Seventy some- 
times render 50% by mdAw, as Gen. viii. 10), Acts xii. 3 mpooébero 
ovAd\aBety Tov Tlérpov ; and vice versa (cf. the Homeric d\ro Aa@dy), as 
mpocbels etrev rapaBodyv Luke xix. 11. The idea continuing, per- 
sisting, Luke expresses by értpyévw with the Participle (cf John 
viii. 7), Acts xii. 16 éréuevey kpovwy, or oF Stadrefrw, Luke vii. 45, 
after the analogy of wavecOa (15 below). The expression é7é€Acoey 
diardoowv (Matt. xi. 1) also may be fitly translated by the adverb 
adequately, sufficiently. On @éAew followed by the Infin. see § 150, 8 
p. 375 ; cf. also 8 above, p. 294. 


B, § 144, 6; H. §§ 7968q.; C. § 677; D. §§ 501. 692; J. §§ 681 aqq.; G. § 118. 

15 On the other hand, the rule according to which certain 
verbal ideas, particularly those of internal and external per- 
ception, of learning, of ceasing, take after them their com- 
plementary clauses (which we as a rule express by the 
Infin. with fo or a clause with that) in the form of a Parti-— 
ciple, is pretty accurately observed by the N.T. writers; only 
that in cases where both constructions, the Participle and the 
Infinitive, are admissible (e.g. with dxovew, eidévar), they give 
the preference to the latter, but still more frequently introduce 
the complementary verbal idea as a subordinate clause, with a . 
conjunction (é7z). 

258 The instances that occur, arranged according to Cases, are 
the following : 

a) The Participle in the Nominative. 

Thus with waveo$o. Luke v. 4, frequently in the Acts, the Ep. to 
the Heb., and by Paul, see Wahl; with daiverbar Matt. vi. 16, 18 
(but not Rom. vii. 13); with trdpyew (only by Luke and in the Epp., 
cf. 14 p. 299 and 18 p. 304); with Kahas movety and « mparre 
Acts x. 33; Phil. iv. 14; 2 Pet.i.19; 3John 6; Acts xv.29. Fur- 
ther, ob tpéuovew Braodypoivres 2 Pet. ii. 10 (after the model of 
aicxiverOar), ui eykaxapev TO Kadcv qovovvtes (like mavecGar) Gal. vi.9; 
2 Thess. iii. 13. On the other hand, with verbs of emotion, as 
dyoAddoba (Acts xvi. 34), xaipey (John xx. 20; Phil. ii. 28), Parti- 
ciples stand in the ordinary participial relation, containing as they do 
the reason of the emotion. With edyapioreiy the statement which 
gives the reason or the contents of the thankfulness is almost always 
introduced with dre; hence in 1 Cor. xiv. 18 the former reading AoAav 
(which arose from the omission of the connective) has now been 
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changed with reason into the AaAG of the mss. [x also]. On 1 Tim. 
v. 18, see 17 p. 303.1 


b) The Participle in the Accusative, or construction of the 
Acc. with the Participle; this occurs most frequently with 
verbs of internal and external perception and of learning. 

Thus with dxovew (see under c)), épav Mark i. 10; Acts viii. 23; 
Heb. ii. 8 etc., Brérewv Matt. xv. 31, Mark, Luke, Acts, etc., Qewpeiv 
John vi. 19; x. 12, Acts, ete., ywwoxew Mark v. 30, Luke, Acts, Heb., 
but most frequently with dru,” érioracOa. Acts xxiv. 10 (xxvi. 3 var., on 
which see § 145, 6 p. 317), ebpicxew very often, Matt. xx. 6; Rev. iii. 
2, ete.,,hence with the Pass. the Particip. is in the Nom. as Matt. i. 
18; Phil. iii. 9 ete. (cf. 18 p. 304), duoroyeiy 1 John iv. 2; 2 John 7. 
For the references in all these cases see the Lexicons. Other verbs 
which are frequently so construed in Greek authors, — e.g. besides 
eidévan (see note *), xaipew (see a)), the verba narrandi such as ay-, 
dz, karayyéAAew, Aadeiv (with the exception of Acts xxvi. 22, see 20 
below, p. 305), — are joined almost exclusively to 671, more rarely to 
the Acc.’ with the Infin. 

c) The Participle in the Genitive, only with dxovecv. It 
is necessary to bring together here into a single summary the 
diversified verbal constructions of this verb, just as in § 182, 
17 p. 165 sq. we exhibited its construction with nouns. 


Since according to p. 166 the Genitive with dxovew designates the 
person whose speech or sound is immediately perceived (instead of 
which, however, an abstract substantive indicating a sound often appears 
by metonymy), 

a) It can only be connected with the Genitive and Participle 
where an immediate hearing or perception occurs; and the Participle 
too must in every instance be the Present, owing to the simulta- 
neousness of the two actions of speaking (or sounding) and hearing. 
Examples are very numerous: with persons, Mark xii. 28 ; xiv. 58; 
Acts ii. 6, 11; vi. 11, 14; viii. 30 etc, Rev. vi. 3,5; viii. 18 ete. and 
with dwvijs (instead of the person himself) Acts xi. 7; xxii. 7; Rev. 
xiv. 13; xvi. 1. 

On the other hand, the Accusative with d«ovew designates simply 


1 On the pre-eminently Alexandrian use of eiploxeo@a with a Participle for efvat 
with a Participle, which increased more and more as time went on, see Dind. in 
Stephanus’s Thesaurus sub voce, p. 2418. 

2 Its synonym eid¢évaz is never found with the Participle (yet cf. 18 p. 304), 
but always either with the Infin. (Luke iv. 41; 1 Pet. v. 9), or with 87, or withan 
indirect question. In the last two cases the subject of the dependent clause often 
lingers as an object with the leading verb (according to § 151, 1 p. 377): old ce 
-ls ef, Zyvwv oe S71 cf, accordingly as if an incipient Participial or Infinitive clause. 
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the object of the perception. In construction with nouns alone, 
therefore, strictly speaking only a thing i.e. an abstract, such as Adyor, 
duvjv; can be joined to dxovew in the Accusative, see § 132, 17 and 
the note, p. 166. But if the object of the perception is expanded 
into an entire clause, dxovew acquires primarily the signification of 
mediate hearing, or internal perception (learning). Inasmuch as, 
further, the subject of this dependent clause (which moreover may be 
any term whatever, person or thing) is attracted to dxovew as object, 
its predicate (if the clause is not dependent on a conjunction) passes 
over either 
8) into the Infinitive: Acc. and Infin.; or 
260  ) into the Participle: Acc. and Particip. 
The difference between these two constructions is the general one 
(cf. B. p. 402 Note) viz. that the Infin. presents the idea of the verb 
indefinitely, while the Participle exhibits an action or state in a clear 
and definite relation to another ;— the Infin. names the action gen- 
erally, the Particip. describes it. Still it hardly allows itself to be 
reproduced by us in the translation, since we in both cases must em- 
ploy a resolved construction with the conjunction that. The construc- 


4 


11t makes no difficulty that a Present Participle can be added as an appo- 
sition to such an object-Accusative, as to any other substantive, without forming 
the construction of the Acc. with the Particip. which follows under +) below, in- 
asmuch as axovery retains its proper signification of to hear (not the secondary one 
of to learn, be informed). Several instances of this are actually extant: Acts ix. 
4; xxvi. 14 (cf. Rev. v. 18) #xovcen pwvhy Aéyovoay etc. This is in sense hardly 
:to be distingnished from Huovoey, pwvis Aeyobons (so, too, without a Part. dxovew 
.Adyous and Adywy, see p. 166), but yet taken closely is to be translated he heard a 
voice which said ete. Here comes into consideration a passage from Mark (v. 36, 
“locus perdifficilis,” Tdf.) : 6 8& *Incods axovoas (Taf. |Treg. cod. Sin.] rapaxoteas) 
“ov Adyov AaAdupevoy Aéyer etc. This sentence, too, owing'to the signification 
'(to hear) cannot be brought under the following construction (y) of the Acc. with 
ithe Participle. But according to the analogy of the examples just mentioned 
‘there would result the rather incongruous sense, as he heard the word which or as it 
‘was spoken,—-a pleonasm hardly conceivable. For while in the other examples 
the addition Aéyovcay was necessary, owing to the direct discourse which followed 
and was immediately connected with it, in this case every occasion of the sort 
quite disappears. Less surprising and more natural would it be to take the Par- 
ticiple as a simple attributive adjunct to Adyor (just as we say, the spoken word). 
But then N.T. usage (which here can hardly be convicted of the slightest anomaly, 
see §125,1 p. 90) would demand the adjectival position, therefore either rdv 
Adyov 7 dv AaA. or Toy AGA. Adyov. The corruption of the passage is certainly very 
ancient, as the variants shew. But it is very significant that the Vatican codex 
actually exhibits the attributive position mentioned (rdv Ady. Toy Aad.), and not 
less important that cod. D and many (Old Lat.) versions wholly omit the com- 
pletely superfluous addition AaAoduevoy, but have instead simply rdv Adyov or tob= 
tov rev Adyov. The original reading, as I think, has been preserved either in these 
last or in the position of the words in cod. Vat. 
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tion of the Acc. and Infinitive occurs only in John xii. 18 jqxovcav 
roto abrov weroujxévat, 1 Cor. xi. 18 dxovw oxicpara ev tyiv badpyxew 5 
that of the Acc. and Participle is somewhat more frequent: Luke iv. 
23 dca jxovcapev yevoueva eis Kags, Acts vii. 12 dxovcas dvra ciria eis 
Aly., 2 Thess. iii. 11; 3 John 4. The difference between these pas- 
sages and those with the Acc. and Participle in the preceding note is 
obvious: in those dxovew still has the signification to hear, here the 
mediate sense ¢o learn ; in those only the Present Part. was used, after 
the style of the examples under a); in these any Participle whatever 
may be subjoined to the Acc., since the clauses are no longer contem- 
poraneous. 

8) Instead of the two preceding constructions the verbal forms are 
most commonly resolved into aclause with é7¢; of this examples 
are found everywhere, Matt. iv. 12 etc. Finally, 

e) As after every verbum sentiendi, an indirect question takes 
the place of the objective clause: Matt. xxi. 16. doves ré ob roe 
A€yovcwr; 

That in the last two cases the subject of the subordinate clause can 
stand as the object of dxovew follows from § 151, 1 p. 376. 

Remark. Only in a single passage does the Participle (after par- 
Odvev) appear to be used in a way opposed to the genius of the language 
viz. 1 Tim. v.13 duo 82 kai dpyal porOdvovow me prep xd wevac Tas oikias 
etc. According to the general rule, pavOdyw dv can only mean I per- 
ceive, notice, that Lam; on the other hand, the signification [learn 
to be belongs exclusively to the construction with the Infinitive, and 
indeed occurs just before (vs. 4): pavOavérwoay eioeBeiy al... drrobt- 
8dvaz. Now although the Infin. as a more general verbal form can take 
the place of the Participle (cf. B. p. 402 (465) note), yet the reverse 
is never the case. Nevertheless this Participle has been taken in 
this sense by the majority of translators (Vulg., Luther, de Wette) : 
they learn to go about etc. To avoid this grammatical error other 
methods of interpretation have been proposed by the interpreters. 
Sometimes pavOavew has been taken in the sense of to be accustomed, 
in the habit of; this meaning, however, pavOdvew never has, at least in 
the Present, and even in the Preterite it would require in this sense 
the Infinitive, since a Greek could have had no other idea before his 
mind than to have learned. At other times dpyat has been rep- 
resented as the word immediately dependent on pavOdvovcw, so that 
by supplying the copula (efvac) it would mean, they learn to be idle ete. 
(Winer, Meyer [ie. Huther]). Against this supposition, however, 
there are — apart from the sense — most weighty objections, viz. 1) 
the position, according to which dpyai must imperatively be taken as 
an attribute of the subject; 2) the ellipsis of the Infin. efva, since 
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according to both general'‘and N. T. usage (see 18 below) we are war- 
ranted in supplying only the Participle otca:, and the possibility of 
taking the passage in the way described is afforded only by the addi- 
tion of the Infin. etvac; 3) usage. For what is adduced from other 
writers as a warrant for it, proves on closer examination to be insuf- 
ficient. The reference to Plato, Euthyd. p. 276 (oi duabets dpa copot 
pavOavovcr) is not in place, since there the (perfectly senseless) addi- 


261 tion cogof has been discarded on ms. authority, and the passage from 
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19 


Dio Chrys. (or. 55 p. 558 Swxparns pev mais dv eudvOave Afogdos tT Hv 
Tov marpes Téxv7V) is of quite another sort. Considering the textual 
certainty of the Participle in the above passage, and the employment 
— elsewhere so absolutely correct — of the Participle on the part of 
the N. T. writers, there is hardly any other choice left us than, accord- 
ing to Bengel’s proposal, to assume here that the mode of expres- 
sion is anacoluthic, so as to give rise to the meaning “discunt quae 
obeundo domos discuntur.” What they meprepydmevat tas oixias learn 
is sufficiently indicated, not grammatically indeed, but as respects the 
sense, by the following epithets dpyai, pdvapoi, wepiepyor, Aahodoat rd 
#4) Ovra; and the specific thought Bengel supplies (statum familiarum 
curiose explorant), which perhaps as too gratuitous and far-fetched has 
damaged his interpretation somewhat, is not needed. 


B. § 144, N.7; C. §677d.; J. § 682,83; G. § 113, N.6. 

The omission of the Participle w», dvra ete. in these 
complementary clauses is usual in the N. T. also, in fact rather 
more common than its insertion. Cf. 22 p. 308. 

Thus with dcaredety, Acts xxvii. 38 dovros Staredcire; with dai- 
veoOat, Matt. xxiii. 27, 28 gaivovrar dpatot, Sixator, 2 Cor. xiii. 7; 
Rom. vii. 13; with ofda, Mark vi. 20 ci8ds airov dvdpa dytov; with 
a&detvar (to leave) Luke x. 30 Lchm. [Treg. Tdf.] ddévres Fulah ; 
and very often with eipéoxecy, Luke ix.36; xxiii. 4,22; Acts v.10 ete., 
1 Cor. iv.2; Gal. ii. 17 etc., 2 Pet. iii. 14; Rev. ii. 2; v. 4 ete. (quite 
elliptical are Mark xiv. 16; 2 Cor. xi.12). The omission is most 
natural with ti7dpyxecv, since this word as a synonym of eva already 
includes in itself dv: Luke viii. 41; ix. 48; Acts ii. 830; xxi. 20 ete. 
See Wahl. 

B. § 144, N. 10; J. § 488 Obs. 

The pee 6 xahovpevos, frequently employed in the writings of 
Luke (and a few times in the Rey. also), uniformly takes its proper 
position (Ptcp. between the Art. and Subst.) : r7 xakoupévy oreipa (Lk. 
i. 86), Siuwva tov Kar. yrwryy (vi. 15), etc. (In Greek writers the 
appellation also intervenes between the Art. and the Participle; as, 
tov Sipwv Kadovpévey, Tors “Peirous kakovpévous, Thuc. Xen.). On the 
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way in which the other N. T. authors express themselves, see § 129, 6 
p- 128. 
B. §144,N. 12; C. § 657 d.; J. § 682, 6745q. 

The Participle also (in Greek authors frequently, in the N.T. 
rarely) suffers attraction. Three classes of cases occur. 
which rest, however, essentially on the same principle : 

a) The clause with the Participle is already, as a Relative 
clause, attracted ; cf. pp. 285 sqq. Then the Participle, which as 
respects its form belongs to the Relative (and which consequently 
had there been no attraction would have stood, like the Relative, 
in the Acc.),is changed with it into the same case. 

This case occurs in Acts xxvi. 22 otdév éxrds A€ywv dy Te of mpopyras 
Addrnoav peAAdvt wy yiverOou, arising from odéy TovTwy &... éAddy- 
cav péAdovra yiverOa. — (a genuine classic example). Cf. §123, 3 
p- 77. : 

b) The Participle dependent on an Infin., if as a’closer 
limitation of the same it ought, according to the general rule 
(B. § 141, 1), to have stood in the Accusative, is attracted 


by a noun which stands in the leading clause (and which at 262 


the same time is the subject of the Participle), and assumes the 
case of this noun. 


This case is a legitimate extension of the familiar construction 
e€eorl poe elvar eddaipove (B. § 142, 2). What the predicate adjective 
eidaiuovt undergoes here takes place also with entire participial clauses ; 
and as in this example both constructions are admissible (etdaiuove and 
-yova), so also in the N.T. And in fact the remark made above (cf. 
§ 142, 1 p. 278) that the N. T. likes to employ the regular and more 
simple construction with the Acc., while classic usage prefers the other 
case (as a rule the Dative), holds good here also. An evident in- 
stance of attraction is given in 2 Pet. ii. 21 xpeiocov Hy adrois py éme- 
youxévar ... 7) emeyvotory émorpepar etc. (for which émtyvdvras also 
might have stood). Further, in the Acts (the style of which harmo- 
sizes most with this. idiom) xv. 25 Lehm. [Treg.] éofev uty .. . éxAcga- 
sévos Tépyvau etc. (where Tdf. [so cod. Sin.] has preferred the other, 
just as good Greek, reading éxAeEapevous, which is given in vs. 22 
without var.), xxvii. 8 Lchm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.] émérpeper (sc. 
tir) ... wopevOévre tuxely etc. (where Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] reads with the 
najority of more recent Mss. ropevfévra), xvi. 21 €n & od Eeorw jyiv 
rapadéxecOar obi roveiv “Pwpatos otow; see also the example from 
cxii. 17 in §145, 2 p. 815. Elsewhere the Accusative is always 
ased: and that not only where the Dative in the leading clause is 


emitted (1 Pet. iv. 3), or where the Participle stands after the Infin. 
39 
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(Acts xi. 12 Lehm. [Treg. Tdf.], xxvi. 20, cf. Matt. xviii. 8), but‘ also 
where the Participle precedes, in which case the Greeks, owing to the 
proximity of the Participle to the noun in the leading clause, would 
certainly have preferred attraction ; as, Luke i. 73 sq. tod dotvar jyiy 
...pvaOévras Aazpevew, Acts xxv. 27 ddoyov ydp pot Soxel wép~ 
mwovrTa... onsavat,and especially Heb. ii. 10 éxperev aird (sc. Oe@), 
toAAods viods eis SdEav dyaydvTa Tov dpynyov...TeAewoa. The 
reader, therefore, here must not allow himself to be misled by the 
ordinary classic usage and refer dyaydvra, owing to the identity of 
case, to the following épyyyév (instead of to God, air). 


c) The Participle, although in signification belonging to the 
leading clause, is attracted by a different and nearer case 
(with which of course it must have the same subject) in a 
subordinate clause. 


This case occurs in Rev. xvii. 8 (OavpacOjcovra: of Katouodvres dy 
... Brerdvrwy etc.) where BAémovres is manifestly a correction. Cf. 
§ 145, 1 sq. p. 314 and the use in B. § 141, N. 3. 


; B. § 144, 8 and N. 13; J. § 696, Obs. 6; G. p. 218.q. 
91 Particles are employed in connection with Participles. 
Thus in particular, after an antecedent participial clause,odTws 
serves to resume the same in the leading clause ; as, Acts xx. 


11 dvaBas b€ Kai KAdoas ... ovTws €EfAOev, xxvii. 17; cf. John 
* iv. 6. Of. §149, 1 p. 357. 


Of érevra in the same sense there is but a single example (and that 
rejected by the modern editors): Mark vii. 5 (érevra érepwraow accord- 
ing to many MSS., see vs. 2). 

Of the usage (see B. p. 404 note) by which a Participle, rendered 
a substantive by means of the Article, is taken up again by an 
Adjective Pronoun (otros, éxetvos), there are many examples: 

963 Matt. xxiv. 138; Mark vii. 15, 20; Luke ix. 48; John i. 18; v. 11; 
vii. 18; Acts ii. 22; xvii. 6; xv. 38; Rom. xiv.14; (on Mark xii. 
40 see § 123, 5 p.79). All these examples are predominantly rhet- 
orical in their nature. The same thing happens often after substan- 
tives alone, and after Relative clauses, in order to bring the idea in the 
leading clause out again with a certain rhetorical emphasis, as John 
xii. 48; Rom. vii. 15, 19; ix. 6, 8 etc., and after the Infin. used sub- 
stantively, as Phil. i. 22 (see § 149, 8d) p.362). The case is different 
with the pronoun airés. This, if it stands with the leading verb in 
the Nominative after a Participle, has its proper sense self, as 
1 Pet. v. 10; but if it stands in an oblique case its use is founded 
in the pleonastic style of the N.T. writers, which has been often 
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alluded to already (see § 130, 2 p. 142), and of which more will be 
said below, § 145, 2 p. 315 (cf. § 151, 4 and 5 p. 379 sq.). 


B. §144,N.14; H. $§ 793, 795¢@.; C. §§ 698 b.; 675e.; 680; J. §§ T0lsqq.; G. § 109 N. 4. 

No example occurs of the addition of the words dre, ola, 2 
olov to Participles where the latter specify an objective reason. 
On the other hand, the connection of #s with a Participle is 
very common. We will bring together’ the cases that occur 
under the three following heads: 

a) The participial limitation is to be conceived of as uttered 
from the mind of the speaking or acting subject, no matter 
whether the statement it contains rests on a matter of fact or 
merely on a supposition, (quippe qui, as [Germ. als] one 
who etc.). 

For example, 1 Pet. ii. 18, 14 brordynre 76 Bactrel ds taepexovte ete. 
(subjective motive), Luke xvi. 1 dueBAnOy ds StacKkopri~wy etc. (state- 
ment of the people), 1 Cor. vii. 25 yvupny didwpe as AAenudvos etc. 
(personal conviction), 2 Cor. vi. 9, 10 (general notion, which however 
is straightway corrected in the following clauses; cf. on the contrary 
the objective statements in vss. 3, 4), Rom. vi. 13; Heb. xii. 27 ; xiii. 
8, ete. The understanding of such clauses is commonly facilitated by 
expanding them into participial clauses like eiSdres, vouilovres, Néyovres 
Gre followed by a finite verb (cf. Acts xxvii. 80 mpoddcet ds peAddvTwv 
etc.). 

b) The limitation rests on a comparison, whether with 
given or only supposed facts, objects, views, (perinde ac, velut, 
quasi, tanquam, as [Germ. wie] one who etc.). 

For example, Acts iii.12 iv ri drevi€ere, ds idig Suvdper TerounKdow 
ete., xxili. 15 ds pédAovras diarywooxey (Vulg. tanguam cogniturt), 20; 
1 Cor. iv. 7 ri xavyaoo ds py AaBuwv (quasi non acceperis), v. 3; 2 Cor. 
x. 14; Col. ii. 20; Heb. xi. 27. 

c) It contains, when the Participle stands in the Future, 
astatement of purpose, uttered in the spirit of the acting 
or speaking subject. 

This case occurs (since Future Participles are so rarely used, see 
10 p. 296) but once: Heb. xiii. 17 dypumvotow ds Aéyov droducovres. 
But since the Present, both in the Indic. and in the Participle 
(according to 11 above p. 296, and § 137, 10. 11 pp. 203 sqq.), so 
often contains telic and other statements having reference to the 
future, we may unhesitatingly bring under this head also Rom. xv. 264 
15 eypaya, ipiv, ds EravaptuvyoKay tyas etc, 1 Thess. ii. 4 odrws 
Nadoiper, ody ds dvOpwmots dpeoxovres ANAL Jew. 
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Remark. It is to be noticed besides, that examp-es of the parti- 
cipial structure with és are found in all four cases, and have been 
given above (on ds before the Gen. absol. see“ particularly § 145, 7 
p-318); further, that the Participle is sorhetimes to be supplied 
from the context, as Eph. vi. 7 per’ eivoias SovAevovres, as TO Kuply Kat 
oix avOpdmos, Col. iii. 23; 1 Pet. iv. 11, ete.; but particularly, that 
according to N. T. usage (see 18 p. 304) the Participle dv, dvros ete. 
is regularly dropped, 80 that the (predicative or adverbial) adjunct 
thereto pertaining is left standing alone with as: 1 Pet. ii. 12 xara- 
Aadrotow tudv ds kaxorodv sc. dvrwv, Rom. xiii. 13 ds ev Hepa (sc. 


bvres) eboynpdves mepirariowpev, John vii. 10 etc. See in general 
Wahl under as. 


B. § 144, N. 15; H. §795f.; ©. §674f.; D. §§ 621. 622; J. §697d.; G. § 109, N. 5. 

That Participles are to be taken ina restrictive sense (although) 
is sometimes indicated simply by the connection, as Matt. xxvi. 60 
ctx ebpov, roAAGv mpooeAOdvtwy Wevdopaptipwv; but commonly by the 
addition of the particles xaimep and xairot, especially in the Ep. to the 
Heb. (iv. 3; v. 8; vii. 5, etc.). The anticipatory position of suus, 
which as respects the sense is not expected until later, occurs in 
1 Cor. xiv. 7 dpws ra dvya puviv dddvra, where a xairep is to be 
derived from the dws for the Participle ddovra, Gal. iii. 15 dus 
évOpwrov Kexuvpuperny Siabykyv ovdels aOeree (where Guus is antithetic 
to the idea av@pa7ov xex. diaf.). 


CIRCUMLOCUTION FOR SIMPLE TENSE-FORMS BY MEANS OF THE PARTICIPLE 
wiTH elvar (ylver8ar). 
B, § 14,9; H. § 797; C. § 679; J. § 875; W. p. 348 (826 sq.) 

It has been remarked in general, that the farther ancient 
languages become removed from their origin, the more their 
formations both in the department of nouns and of verbs are 
gradually resolved into their component parts; accordingly 
we find periphrases (not only of unusual tenses and those 
difficult of formation, but also of very common tense-forms) 
by means of eivae (yiveoOar) and Participles becoming more 
and more common in the later language. To be sure,a similar 
periphrastic mode of expression is found at all periods, and in 
the best writers, both of poetry and of prose; since in many 
instances it is entitled to preference above the common mode. 
Yet even a superficial comparison shows that the above- 
named construction appears incomparably more frequently in 
the N. T. writings than elsewhere, indeed that it is of such 
prominence as to impart to individual portions of the N. T. a 
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certain distinctive character which distinguishes their style from 
others. As it would be uncritical and erroneous amid the 
innumerable phrases of the sort found in the N. T. to discern 
in all cases solely a periphrasis for a simple tense-form, so 
on the other hand it would be a false and fruitless endeavor 
to claim that in every single instance they differ syn- 
tactically from the simple tense. In our attempt now to 
classify the cases, regardless of the question whether a given 
construction is to be taken in the periphrastic or the proper 
sense (for a strict separation of them into these two classes is 
neither theoretically nor practically feasible), the number of 
examples is so copious that we must at the outset disclaim any 
attempt at completeness in details. We remark 

1) That only those passages can be taken into consideration 
where the Participle has no Article, since when connected 
with the Art. the Participle must at once be construed as 
standing by itself i.e. as a part of the sentence separate from 
the copula, whether it be as subject (dAn@és éorw 7d ywwe- 
pevov, Tis éottv 6 Tapadibovs ce, etc.), or as predicate noun 
(avd ef 6 epxyopevos, bywels éote of Aadodvtes, see § 129, 1 p. 
123 sq.), or as an attributive (odrds éotw 6 dvOpwros 6 SidaoKwv 
etc.); and 

2) That a combination of the verb civay (yivec@ar) with the 
anarthrous Participle in a periphrastic sense can only take 
place if the Participle is of the Present or the Perfect 
tense; since, as will appear from the exposition that follows, a 
circumlocution with the anarthrous Aorist Part. does not 
and cannot occur.? 

1 The correctness of this statement is at once apparent on a comparison of 
parallel passages. Thus the sentence tis nov Haro; (Mark vy. 30) cannot be 
resolved into rls jv dpdyevos, but can only ke rendered ris (jv or éotw) 6 ad- 
uevos (Luke viii. 45); for rls cor wey rhv éfovoltay tavrnv (Matt. xxi. 23; 
Mark xi. 28) we find not rls éorw debs oot, but tis dor 6 Bods ca Thy ekovolay 
ratrny (Luke xx. 2); and for the Aorist iddvres of uabnral Hyavdernoay (Matt. 
xxvi. 8) not foav ayavaxrhoavres, but only joa &yavaxtotvres (Mark xiv. 4). 
Accordingly, where the Aorist Part. occurs in connection with efva: it always 
has the article: odrds éorw 6 pydeis (Matt. iii. 3), 6 yevduevos év 7H éxxAnota (Acts 
vii. 38), 6 wop@jaas (Acts ix. 21), 6 mapa rhy d5bv omapeis (Matt. xiii. 19), 6 omelpas 
éorly 6 bidBodos (xiii. 39), tis éorw 6 maloas oe (Matt. xxvi. 68; Luke xxii. 64) 
etc. Hence in Luke xxiii. 19, where the mss. are divided between jv Banbels (Taf. 
[Treg.]) and BeBAnuévos (Lchm.), from a grammatical point of view the second 


reading is certainly the preferable one; and its existence in the oldest mss. proves 
at least that offence was early taken at the unusual character of the other verbal 
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The combination, then, of the verb e{vav with a Present or a 
Perfect Part. without the article is employed 

a) If the writer wants to have the predicate of the sentence 
taken more in a substantial and qualitative than in a 
verbal sense, i.e. if not the idea of the action expressed by the 
verb as such —as it is contained in a finite verb — holds the 
place of the predicate, but the idea of the verb exhibited 
participially in the form of a noun (whether substantive or 
adjective). 

Thus the sentence dvaxptwdueba, év tit obtos céoworat (Acts iv. 9) 
plainly differs from ydpirl éore ceowopévor (Eph. ii. 5) in this: that 
the predicate of the first is purely verbal (by what means he has been 
recovered), that of the other nominal (ye are recovered persons, saved 
ones). Further, John v.7 dAdos mpd éuoti xaraBaive. (comes down 
before me) is different from Jas. i. 17 wav Supyya réAcov dvwb& éorw 
kataBaivov (ts one coming down from above, this is its attribute; cf. 
iii. 15 otk éorw dvwbev Karepyomery, eriyetos, Wuxi etc.). The dis- 
tinction is the same when we say, the hairs of your head have been 
numbered (ApiOunvrae Luke xii. 7), and are (things) numbered (npiOpy- 
peva ciciv Matt. x. 30), or between I live (0 Rev. iii. 1) and J am 
Living (i.e. the living one Gav eis i. 18). 

Among the numerous examples of this sort we select — with the 
Perfect Part., xexadvpupévos (hidden, dark), peueorwpévos (filled, 
full), Tetwpwpéevos (hardened), yeyovis (old, natus, cf. p. 55 s.v.), 
TeTEAcwpevos, evnyyediopevos, Hytacpévus, darnhdAorpiup.€vos, HAmiKsTES, CLC. ; 
with the Present Part. zoutv xaprov, kapropopoipevov of such a 
nature that it bears fruit, fruitful), Adyov exov (rational), éxwy krjpara 
mod\d (rich Matt. xix. 22; Mark x. 22, instead rAovows opodpa in 
Luke xviii. 23), fv troracadpevos (subject), ict edvody, ich. ébovoiav 
zywv, etc. In consequence of this adjectival nature of the Participles, 
they can occasionally with the aid of the Part. ay enter into a new 
participial formation, as Eph. iv. 18; Col. i. 21 évres danAAotpiwpévor, 
éo Koti pévot. 


b) Although the idea of duration resides in the simple 
tense-forms of the Present and Imperfect, it does not belong 
to them invariably,! but does to the periphrases with the 


form. But it is still more probable that both Bandels and BeBAnuévos are later 
additions (hence the variation), and in point of fact cod Sin. omits both. 

On the periphrasis for the various tenses by means of efya: and a Participle 
(particularly also with the doubtful or poetic Aorist Part.) see Dind. in Steph. 
Thesaur. sul eiul pp. 258, 259 ; Cobet, Nov. Lect. 307, 621; var. Lect. 322; Porson, 
Adv. 294 (260). 

1 Hence instead of the Moods of the Pres. (which, in contrast with the Moods 
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Participle and the Pres. or Imperf. of eivaz; hence the latter 
are pre-eminently suited to denote continuous actions 
or states. 

Accordingly éords, mpoodexduevos, tpoodoxav eiut, yivov ypryopav 
(Rev. iii. 2), fv wetpalduevos (Mark i. 18), foav 51a mavros aivowvres 
kai evAoyotvres (Luke xxiv. 53) are more expressive than éo7yxa, 
mpocdsoK®, ypyydpet, émetpaero, etc.; foav vyorevovres (Mark ii. 18), 
kamnAevovres éopév (2 Cor. ii. 17) more emphatic than évyorevov, xary- 
Acvouev, etc. In the Future, which in its simple form does not 
discriminate between the two ideas of duration and instantaneousness, 
the periphrasis is the only expedient by which to express definitely 
the idea of duration. Thus everybody feels the difference between 
recGe picovpevor (Matt. x. 22 etc.), doy cwwrav (Luke i. 20), dvOpurous 
gon Cwypav (Luke v. 10), ‘IepovoaAyp éoras taroupéry id eOvav (Luke 
xxi. 24) and puonPyoeaGe, Lwypyoets, etc. Both species of Future are 
united in Mark xiii. 25 (écovra: qimrovres ... cadev0yoovra). Also 
the Perfect Part. with éroua: by no means always forms a periphrasis 
for the Futurum exactum, but on the contrary serves to transfer to 
the future as continuous the qualitative idea expressed by the Parti- 
ciple; as, Matt. xvi. 19 6 ay Syons (Fut. exact.), éorar dedenevor, 3 av 
Avoys, éorat Aedvpevov (not, will have been bound, but will remain 
bound etc.), xviii. 18; Luke vi. 40, and in connection with the simple 
Future in Luke xii. 52. 

Remark. It is not to be overlooked, that with many predicates in 
frequent use this mode of expressing continuance has become almost 
the established usage and suppressed the simple forms of the verbs. 
Thus the already mentioned use of jv KkaOjpevos for éxadjuny (see 
p. 56), yeypappevov éoriv for the ordinary yéypamrat, 6 éotw heydpevov, 
pelepynvevdpevov, & éorw ddAnyopotpeva, etc. Hence jy diddckwy, jv 
(éyévero) xnpicowv, Barritwv, means simply he was teaching, preaching, 
baptizing, not he was a teacher, a baptizer etc. as may be seen from 
the additional adjuncts appended (e.g. the object, Matt. vii. 29; Mark 
i. 22; adverbial qualifications, Mark i. 39; John i. 25; iii. 23). 

c) In both the former cases (a) and b)) the emphasis always 
rests upon the Participle as the proper predicate, and iva: is 
simply acopula. But often it was of importance for the writer 
to give more prominence to the idea of being, existence, 
residing in the verb, than is done by the simple tense-form. 
This is accomplished likewise most naturally by joining the 
Participle to etvas (generally preceding). 
of the Aor., denote duration pre-eminently ; cf. p. 201) the periphrasis is manifestly 


avoided, indeed hardly occurs. Hence in Jas. ii. 15 Lehm. dow is certainly a 
later addition. 
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The Patsciple in such cases is either itself the subject of efvas, as 
Matt. xxiv. 38 fjoay ev tals tysdoaus Tpibyovres kal melons, yapoivres Kai 
éxyayilovres, Rom. iii. 12 ob éorw mov Xpnororyra ; or aoennignly: 
an attributive to the expressed subject, as Acts xxv. 14 4 hg tis éorw 
karaheAdcyspévos $d BiAtxos Séopuos, XXi. 23 ciciy avbpes réooapes ebxiy 
éxovres. In particular, under this head belongs the popular (oriental) 
manner of narrating, as the narrator at the beginning of his narrative, 
or as often as a new Peon or object is introduced, by 
means of the Imperf. jv or jjoay lingers as it were a moment on the 
object which is to be discoursed about, and then with a Participle 
following the subject continues his account, quite after the mode in 
which new events are introduced by éyévero 8é etc. (§ 141, 6 p. 276). 
Examples are found especially in the Gospels: Matt. viii. 30 jy 8 
paxpay dr abrav dyéhn ... Booxopevy, xxvii. 55 Hoay yuvatkes .. . Gew- 
povoa, 61; Mark ii. 6; iii. 1 Tdf. [Sin.](cf. Matt. xii. 10 where dod takes 
the place of the qv), v.11; xv. 40; Luke ii. 8; John ii. 6; xi. 1, etc. 


d) Also, after deducting all the cases already mentioned, 


268 there are still a great many examples remaining, where the 


union of the Pres. Part. with the 3d Person of the Imperf. 
Hv, Hoav, stands in narration simply for the historical Imperfect 
(alone in use in such cases in Greek authors) as distinguished 
from the momentary Aorist. These instances we are the more 
justified in taking pre-eminently for periphrases in the strict 
sense, as there are two writers especially who have a decided 
preference for employing them, viz. Mark and Luke. 

The following may pass for examples of such periphrases in the 
midst of a narrative. In mentioning them we will cite at the same 
time those parallel passages where, instead of the periphrasis, the 
simple Imperfect or the Aorist or another construction, e.g. a subor- 
dinate participial clause, makes its appearance. From Mark: jp 
kabevSuy (iv. 38, éxdfevdey Matt. viii. 24), xpdlwv (v. 5), xaraxdrrwy 
(v. 5), Hoav ovddadodvres (Var. ovveAddow, ix. 4; cf. Matt. xvii. 3; 
Luke ix. 80), dvaBaivovres (x. 32, cf. Matt. xx. 17), qv mpodywy (x. 82), 
qoav dyavaxrotvres (xiv. 4, for which the Aorist in Matt. xxvi. 8, see 
note on 24 p. 809), fv crea peeves (xiv. 54, éxdOyro Matt. xxvi. 
58; Luke xxii.55). From Luke: jv apocevydpevov (i. 10), dtavedwy 
(i. 22), fv Gavpdlovres (ii. pe adi dreviCovres (iv. 20), Hv ovvexonevn 
(iv. 38, cf. Matt. viii. 14), qv éoras (v. 1, cf. Matt. iv. 18), droywpar (v. 
16), foay Kataxeiwevor (Vv. 29, cvvavexevro Matt. ix. 10), jv Suavverepevow 
(Luke vi. 12), é«BddAuwy (xi. 14, €bepdrevoey Matt. xii. 22), joav rapa- 
rypovpevot (xiv. 1), éyyiCovres (xv. 1), Hv Oédwy (xxiii. 8), foray aopev- 
dpevor (xxiv. 13), jv xaomévy (xxiv. 82); and quite as frequently in 
the Acts: i. 10,14; ii. 2; viii. 1, 28, ete. 
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e) Lastly, it can only be regarded, grammatically, as a cir- 
cumlocution, that in the Perfect and Pluperfect Passive 
(sometimes also Active), where in the ordinary language a 
periphrasis was already in general- use ‘in individual forms 
(as the 3d Pers. Plur. of the Pass., the entire Subjunct. and 
Opt.), the periphrastic forms with the Perfect Part. have 
become very prevalent also in the remaining Persons of 
the Indicative, perhaps in consequence of the influence of 
Latin upon the later language. The majority of instances 
of the sort are, moreover, from Mark and Luke again. 


Thus, for example, the Pluperfect appears periphrased in Mark 
i. 33; xv. 26 jv % emeypadpy ércyeypappevyn, Luke ii. 26 jv aird xexpnya- 
Tiopevoy trd Tov Tvevparos, iv. 16,17; v.17; viii. 2; xxiii. 19 (see 
24 note, p. 309), 38, 51, 538, 55; Actsi.17; xiv. 26; xvi. 9 Lchm. 
[Tdf. Treg.], xxii. 20; xviii. 25; xix.32; xx. 13; xxi. 29; xxii. 29, 
and so also by other writers, e.g. Paul, but on the whole more rarely. 


REDUNDANT PARTICIPLES. 
B. § 144, N. 19; H. § 788; C. § 674; J. cf. § 696 Obs. 1; 705, 4; G. § 109 N. 8. 


Here mention must be made of an acknowledged Hebraism, 
particularly of the Greek O.T. The Seventy, namely, often 
added to a finite verb the Participle (Present or Aorist) of the 
same verb, always placing it close beside, indeed as a rule, 
before the finite verb. That in this way a special emphasis 
was not always aimed at, but that the combination is solely an 
imitation of the Hebrew construction with the Infin. absol., hag 
already been remarked in connection with the similar case in 
§ 133, 22 p. 183. Thus we find in the Sept. wicdv euionoa, 
dvaBdvres avaBnooucba, watdtas Tratdtw, épayev écOwv, Bact- 
Aevwr Bacirevoess, Kuplevwy Kuplevoets, ayEipovTes iyeLpay, 
Eaipwr é&fpev, mopevouévn Topevowat, waxopevos euaxécato 
and many others, even when the Heb. text presents no similar 
construction; as, Exod. xxiii. 26 (Piel), Gen. xix.17. 

To the language of the N. T. this construction is strictly 
speaking foreign, since it is found only in quotations, viz. 
Acts vii. 84 iSav elSov, Matt. xiii. 14 BXéravtes BAe Were, Heb. 
vi. 14 edAoyav ebroyjnow ce Kal TANOIVOY TANOUVO ce. 

This species of pleonasm must have appeared still more strange to 
a native Greek, hence as a matter of fact nothing altogether similar is 


found in classic literature ; sce the exposition of the subject by Lobeck 
40 


30 


269 
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in his Paralipomena p. 532, and the examples quoted there. Of a 
different sort, on the other hand, (as results from the very position 
of the Participle), and belonging to Greek. usage, are such examples 
in the narrative style as éhdAyoev abrois Aéywv Matt. xiv. 27 etc.; Luke 
xxiv. 6; John viii. 12; Acts viii.26 etc. (cf xxvi. 14), Rev. xvii. 1 ete. 
(for which in Mark vi. 50, according to 1 and 2 above pp. 288 sq., we 
find €\dAnoey ... Kal A€yer), elmev ... A€ywv Mark xii. 26; Luke xx. 2, 
iste ywooxovres Eph. v. 5. But in Acts xiii. 45 the disagreeable, 
indeed un-Greek, tautology (dyréAeyov ... dvrtAéyovres), which is 
especially surprising in the Acts, is not confirmed by the oldest mss. 

31. Remark. On the common transition from participial clauses into 
the finite verb as a continuation ofa participial clause, see § 151, 
8 p. 382. 


Cases ABSOLUTE. 
B, § 145,2. 3; EL, §§ 790, 7910.3 C. §§ 675, 658b.; D. p. 4858q.3 J. § 693, 2b.; G. §§ 110, 111. 
1 In the N. T. also Passive Genitives Absolute are pretty 
rare (e.g. Matt. i. 18; Rom. ix. 11, etc.), and in no wise 
formed like the Passive Ablativi consequentie in Latin (see 
particularly the instance in Heb. ix. 19, which is neither Latin 
nor Greek). In general, however, the N. T. writers are 
thoroughly conversant with the employment of the absolute 
construction according to the laws of the Greek language; 
only they go farther in this respect, that they disregarded 
_ grammatical accuracy (more frequently than Greek 
270 writers allowed themselves to do so) by employing this con- 
struction even when the subject of the participial clause was 
not only present in the governing clause in an oblique case, 
but even as its subject. Most of these instances, however, find 
their natural explanation in the circumstance (cf. reff. above) 
that the Gen. absol. precedes, and so the influence of the 
leading clause at the beginning of the sentence was still some- 
what in the background. That in this way often an (un- 
Greek) accumulation of Pronouns must result, has 
already been remarked § 180, 2 p. 142. 


In reference to the text we find here again such noticeable dis- 
agreement in the mss. (and consequently in the recent editions also) 
that a decision is often difficult: on the one hand, because it might 
just as easily happen that copyists of Greek education, taking offence at 
the inaccurate construction, should seek to remove it by alterations (for 
the most part trifling), as that others, once accustomed to a construc- 
tion employed on the whole so often, or in order to produce identity 
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of expression in parallel passages, should write it even where originally 
the regular idiom had been employed; and because, on the other hand, 
the compass of the writings is not considerable enough to establish 
accurately the usage of the individual writers in this respect. Cf. the 
similar observation in § 127, 26 p. 118. We arrange the examples 
under the two heads: 

a) The Genitives absolute precede their leading clause, 
which already contains the subject of the participial clause ; 
and that 

a) In an oblique case:—hence either in the Dative, as Matt. 
ix. 18 ratra adrowt Aadovvros airois, Sov dpywv «ls eAOav mpoceKivet 
air@, ix.10; xviii. 24; xxiv. 3; xxvi.6; xxvii. 17, besides also v. 1 
Taf. [Treg.], viii. 1, 5, 28 Lchm. (Treg. Tdf.], xxi. 23 Lchm. [Treg. 
Tdf.], Mark xiii. 1; Luke xii. 36 (see 4 p. 316), xiv. 29; xvii. 12; 
xxii. 10 eiceAOdvruv Dmdv eis THY TéAW GvvavTyce biv, John iv. 51; 
Acts iv. 1 (xx. 18 Lchm.) ; orin the Accusative, as Matt. xviii. 25 
py exovtos avTOD arodovvas, exehevoev aUTOY 6 KUptos Tpabjva, Mark 
v.18; ix. 28 Lchm. [Treg. Tdf.], x. 17; xi. 27; xiii. 3; Luke ix. 42; 
xv. 20; xviii. 40; xxii. 53; John viii. 30; Acts xix. 30; xxi. 17; 
xxv. 7; xxviii. 17; 2 Cor. xii. 21 pay wddw eXOdvr0s prov rarevdce me 


6 eds pov. But if it is present in the leading clause asa Genitive, 


the employment of the Gen. absol. with the subject expressed 
is even more irregular than with the Dative and Accusative, because 
it might easily have been avoided, but especially because in this way 
an accumulation (to a Greek ear far more disagreeable still) of 
altogether identical pronouns must often arise. Since, how- 
ever, precisely the same thing occurs with participial clauses in the 
Dative and Accusative (éuPdv7i aird, 7KorovOynoay aird etc., see the 
examples in § 130, 2 p. 148), the genuineness of sentences of this 
kind also is not to be doubted: Matt. vi. 3 cot 8& mowitvros ... py 
yrdtw 4 dpiocrep. cov, v. 1 Lehm., xxvii. 19; Mark ix. 28 Lchm. 


{ Treg. Taf. cod. Sin.] (where the Acc. may have arisen from emendation . 


as easily as the Gen.), xiii. 1; Luke xv. 20; John iy. 51 airod xara- 
Baivovros, of Sotdot adrod tryvrycay airg.! ‘ 

8) Likewise as subject, so that leading clause and subordinate 
both have the same subject; as, Matt. i. 18 -prnorevfeloys ris 
pytpds airod...€bpé0 év yaorpi éxovea, where the harshness of the 
construction is moderated by the parenthesis (mpiv # etc.). In Acts 


xxii. 17 all three oblique cases in direct succession are in this way 


1 Of the opposite case also, viz. that the subject of the leading clause is 
contained in the antecedent Gen. abso]. in an oblique case (Genitive), an instance 
occurs in Heb. ix. 19 AadnOelons rdons evroAys br) Mwuodws, AaBdx (sc Movoijs) 


7) alua. . épdyticer. 
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united in a single sentence: éyévero 8€ pou Sroorpéepavte els ‘Tep. Kat 
mpocevyopnévoy pov ev TG lep@ yevérOar we ev exordoer 

3 b) The Genitives absolute follow the governing clause. 
Since the anomaly of this structure is too conspicuous, and 
grammatically is even hardly to be justified, but few such 
examples are found. 

2 Cor. iv. 18 karepyalerau Helv, py ockoTowvTwv yuGv Td Brerdcueva, 
probably in order to connect the participial clause more independ- 
ently with the entire leading clause, not merely with the single 
word juiv. Heb. viii. 9 (quotn.) qv éroinoa ev iyépg érAaBomevov 
pou THs xetpos addy ete. after a perfectly un-Greek construction in the 
Sept., so that the instance can hardly be reckoned as belonging to the 
Gen. absol. construction. For, apart from the grammatical error of 
employing the Gen. absol. where the subjects are identical, a native 
Greek could not possibly add the temporal adjunct (év 7juépa) besides, 
since this is already contained in the very construction, and the words 
if immediately dependent on év #u¢épa must have run, 7 éreAaBdounv 
(as Justin Mart. cum Tryph. 11 p. 228 actually writes; cf. Lam. iii. 57; 
Ps. xvii. 1; Lev. vii. 35), or at least with the Infin. tod éruaBéoOat 
pe. Consequently the construction employed (which occurs also 
Baruch ii. 28) is nothing more than a thoughtless imitation of the 
original Hebrew (“pun otsa, cf. Gesen. 320), of which no other 
similar example is to be found in the N. T. On Rev. xvii. 8 
(OavpacOynsovra ... Brerdvrwy) see § 144, 20, c) p. 306. 


B. §145, 4; H. §79a.; C. §676a.; J. § 695 Obs. 1; G. §110, 1.2. 

§ It is rare that an instance occurs where the Participle Cif its 
subject is obvious from the context) stands alone in the 
absolute case,— owing to the propensity of the N. T. writers 
to insert the pronouns everywhere (§ 130, 2 p. 142). 


Luke xii. 86 twa €AOdvros Kat mpOROVTOS edbéws dvoigwow aird (cf. 

2 a)ap. 815), Acts xxi. 10 emipevdvrav 6e (Grsb. Rec. add quar [eod. 

Sin. airav]}) xarpdOév tis etc. Rom. ix. 11 (see § 129, 15 p. 133 sq.). 

Cf. besides Luke viii. 20 Tdf. (danyyéy atrd Aeydvrwv [eds. 2, 7]) 

and the various readings on Matt. xvii. 14, 26 (Lchm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. 
Sin.]). 

B, § 145, 5; J. § 699. ’ 

On the pretended Datives absolute for the Gen. abs. see § 180. 

2 note? p. 148. The state of the case is different if the subject of such 

an apparent Dative absol. contains itself the notion of time or instru- 

272 ment; in this case the employment of the Dative with the Participle 

is not only admissible (see the examples in the Gram.), but even if 


or 
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the N. T. is now restored, after mss. [Sin. also], with perfect confidence 
instead of the former Genitive, Matt. xiv. 6 yeveoious 82 yevouevots 70d 
"‘Hpudou dpyyjcaro ete. 


B. § 145, NN. 4, 6, 7 H. §§ 7925q.; C. § 675d. sq.; J. §§ 7008q.5 G. § 110, 2.8q 

Nominatives and-Accusatives absolute. The 
instances in the N. T. which may be brought under the head 
of Nom. absol. have already, so far forth as the Participle is 
used as such (i.e. without an article), been quoted and treated 
of in full above, under § 144, 6, 7 p. 292 sq. and 18 p. 298; 
but in so far as it is used with the article, the examples fall 
under § 123, 5 p. 78 and § 151, 4 sq. p. 879 sq. Hence it remains 
for us here to speak of the possible occurrence of an Accusa- 
tive absolute. The peculiar classic use, however, of the 
Accus. absol. viz. with os preceding (éo1w7a, as mavras eiddTas 
he was silent as if all knew ie. because he thought all 
knew) does not occur in the N. T. Hence, whatever else of 
the sort is found there, must, like most Nominatives absol. 
according to p. 298 above (cf. B. § 145 N. 6), be explained 
as anacoluthic. 

The construction, however, can be pointed out with confidence only 
in a single instance: Acts xxvi. 3 iynuat euavrov praxdptoy él cod 
pAAw drodoyeicba, wddicta yvdoryy Svta ce mévrwv etc. That 
the clause is actually an Accus. absol. is proved by the express in- 
sertion of the Subject (ce) with dvra, whereby all connection of the 
participial clause with some other portiongf the sentence is prevented. 
It is to be explained as having arisen from a construction altered 
while in the mind, probably in view of what precedes, so that the 
intended thought was I esteem myself happy that thou art appointed my 
judge Moreover, several interpreters would discover an Accus. 
absol. also in Eph. i. 18 (va 6d tyiv rvetpa codias .... repwriapé- 
vous rors dOarpots rhs Kcpdias tuov), the Participle not being 
referred to éf0aApovs but to the persons addressed. That it cannot 
be such, follows from the fact that the subject, hence in the form ipas, 
is not expressed (as it is in the preceding passage). Consequently the 
Accusative must be connected by anacoluthon immediately with the 
preceding Dative juiy. But in opposition to that, too, it may be 
remarked, 1) that such a license, although perhaps it might be de- 
fensible in classic authors (especially poets), in the N. T. at least — 
even in Luke —can only be shown to occur with the Nominative, as 


1 Cf. with this the very similar sentence in the Act. Andr. (the style of which 
often reminds one of Luke) §13: 088 &y cot motedbow, Tidy pou cavTdy AéyovTd oe. 
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the case whose construction is the loosest, see the exposition in § 144, 
13 p. 298; 2) that the choice of the Accusative of the Participle 
(without an expressed subject) would be the more surprising here, 
as the employment of the regular Dative (re@wricpévois) referring to 
the preceding jyiv was so natural. Hence, on grammatical grounds 
the other explanation (see § 125, 5 p. 94) unhesitatingly deserves the 
preference, as the more probable; the more so as the sense also is by 
no means opposed to it. 


B, § 145, N.7; H. § 798; ©. § 675.; J. § 701 sq.; G. § 113, N. 10. 

7 Analogous to the examples of os with the Participle 
(§ 144, 22 p. 807) is the appearance of the same particle in a 
similar sense before the construction of the Gen. absol. (Of 

278 the Acc. absol. with ws there is no example, as was said in the 
preceding paragraph.) 


1 Cor. iv. 18 ds uy epyopevov prov pods tpas, epvowOnody tives, 2 Cor. 
v. 20 mpecBevouer, ds Tod Heod rapaxadotrros, 1 Pet. iv. 12 (ds gévov 
ovpBaivovtos), 2 Pet. i. 8 ds mavra THs Oelas Suvdpews Sedwpnuevys etc..— 
all which are to be taken as subjective motives of the following 
main action, and therefore, as on p. 307 above, to be resolved by «i8dres 
ért, or even simply by vopigovres, A€yovres Ort... 


B. § 145, N. 10; H. § 792; C. §675b.; J. § 700; G. § 210, 2. 

8 Impersonals in an absolute participial construction stand, as is 
well-known, in the Accusative. No instance, however, occurs in the 
N.T., except that Paul, inst&ad of the short parenthetic clause «i t¥yor 
(used a few times, 1 Cor. xiv. 10; xv. 87), employs in 1 Cor. xvi. 6 
the neuter Acc. ruxdv. This rvxév, however, is used nearly in an 
adverbial sense even in classic writers, as Xenophon, Plutarch, et al. 
(see Pape under rvyxdvew), and ought not to be taken otherwise here, 
since the leading mark of an Impersonal used verbally, viz. the 
dependent clause, is wanting : pds tpas, ruxdv (if tt so chances, perhaps), 
mapapev® kal etc. With é£év however (Acts ii. 29; 2 Cor. xii. 4) 


éortv is always to be supplied. Respecting dp&dmevov (Luke xxiv. 
47) sce § 150, 7 p. 874. 
{ Remark. A peculiar, but genuine Greek, example of the blending 


of two very current constructions, the absolute Participle and the Acc. 
and Infin., is found in Acts xxiii. 80 pyvubeions 8é pot émBovdrjs eis Tov 
dvipa péd\Aew eoeoOar, eLavrqs ereuia mpos of, which arose from the 
underlying grammatical combination pyvuPéros (or pyved&y, see BY 145 
N. 10) pos, émBovdiy eis rov dvdpa pédAew eoecba. See on this topic 
(of blended constructions) in general § 151, 10 below, p. 383. 
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ADVERBS. 
B. § 146, 4; H. § 588sq.; C. $708, 1; D. § 488; J. § 626 sq. 

The number of Adverbs which being joined to the Genitive 
have acquired almost the force of Prepositions, and hence 
are often employed as periphrases of the ordinary prepositions, 
may be increased from the N. T. The particulars here which 
are of importance grammatically, are the following: 

From the old preposition évré arose by composition and derivation 
(besides the common évayriov towards, in presence of, and dvrixpv over 
against), évavre before (coram), admévavre and xarévavre over 
against, in presence of, also against in a hostile sense (Acts xvii. 7) ; 
from dvé the common é7avw with the force of éép with the Acc. in 
a local and immaterial sense above, over, in a numerical sense more 
than (see the constr. in § 132, 21 p. 168) Mark xiv. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 6. 
A preposition, unknown to the earlier writers (and that probably first 
arose in the East), with which principally the Seventy render the 
Heb. "35> and "y*y3, is €vaéreov in various constructions, to which for 
the most part our prep. before i.e. in conspectu, ante oculos corresponds, 
and often in circumlocutions for the Dative, see § 133, 3 sqq. p. 172 sq.; 
also compounded xarevameov, in the same signification. The 
adverbs éuarpoaOev before, ante, and dricw back, behind, even for 
ér6 (Matt. xvi. 23, where immediately afterwards it is employed in 
altogether a different sense), are used in various peculiar constructions 
and significations; also in circumlocution for simple cases (see e.g. 
pp: 172, 176, 184). The word éws, until, rarely used elsewhere as 
a prep., is frequently found in the N. T. connected with the Gen. as 
well in a local as a temporal reference, particularly in Matt. and Luke. 
As a conjunction connecting clauses it stands as often in connection 
with the Relative of, érov, as without it; (so péypt, dypt). “Ews can 
also be prefixed to other prepositions (and adverbs, see 4 p. 320, and 
ef. the Germ. bis); as, ws gis (pds) ByOaviav, éws emi tiv OddAaccay, 
ws ef THs Toews. The neuter péoov is once found used quite like 
a prep. in the sense of werd or weragv: Phil. ii. 15. 

Still more diffuse, and more or less Hebraistic, cireumlocu- 
tions for simple prepositions are formed by means of the 
substantives wpdcwmoyv (awa), xelp (a), oTdpa (rR), 
bpOarpmos (773). 

For example: 7p mpoow7ov for the simple zpd, commonly with 
persons, once even metonymically in a temporal reference, Acts xiii. 24 
(mpd mpocdmov tis eladdov avtov); dao mpoow7ov (75) for the 
simple dé (Acts, Rev.) ; further, év zpoodry, Kata mpdcwrov, «is 
mpdcwrov followed by the Genitive, see the Lexx. With xeip par- 
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ticularly the instrumental 8:4 yeipds and da xepov; see on these and 
other phrases with xe/p § 133, 20 p. 182. With ordua, the analogous 
dia ordparos, see ibid.’ With éd0urpos: Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 
11(quotn.) or Oovpacry év dpOarpois judy, Luke xix. 42 éxpiPy dma 
épOadrparv cov ete. 


B. §146,N.2; H § 626; D. pp. 626, 572; J. §§ 529, 2; 773 Obs. 4. 

Instead of the ordinary dvev, Luke uses twice the poetic drep: 
xxii. 6, 35. ILAyjyv except, when it is to serve as the connective of 
clauses, is commonly in the earlier writers joined with other conjunc- 
tions («i, GAAd, dre, etc.). In the N. T. however, as in general in later 
writers from Aristotle on, it often stands alone as an adversative 
conjunction. - Cf. és. 

B. § 146, N. 8; ef. W. §81, 8. 

Substantially under this head (of the Dative with adverbs) belong 
such examples as Matt. viii. 34; John xii. 13 éépdOev eis tadvrnow 7G 
*Inoot, where the Dative is governed by the entire verbal idea (equiv. 
to tanvrycev) ; on the other hand, in Matt. xxv. 1 the Gen. rod vupdiov 
depends immediately on the Substantive irdvrncw. 


PREPOSITIONS BEFORE ADVERBS. 


The facility with which prepositions connected themselves 
with other words, or were employed in composition, or were 
themselves, especially in the earlier language, used adverbially 
(cf. B. § 147,N.5; H.§ 615; C. §$ 703 b., 706 ; J. §§ 640, 644), 


occasioned a great multitude of constructions or compositions 


in part entirely new, —adverbs coming todepend on 
prepositions just like substantives. 

Analogous to the above (1 p. 319) mentioned combinations with 
Zws (viz. ws eis, éws emi, etc.), we find also not only the regular ex-~ 
pressions, with article prefixed, éws rot viv, éws ris onpepov, but also 
without an article and in direct connaction, éws dprt, éws more, ews KaTu, 
éws éow cis (Mark xiv. 54), ws dde, ws onpepov, ws Exrdxis (as we too 
say until now, to here, etc.) ; likewise dy.a, in the expression dua 
mpwt, Matt. xx. 1. Further, of the old prepositions we find 476 
thus used (it corresponding then entirely to our since), — in the phrases 
ard tore from (since) then, ard mépvat since a year ago, ard mpwt ews 
éo7épas, am’ dpte; on the other hand with the article, dad rod viv, — 


1 Hebraistic, also, is the construction ém) orduaros Sve maprépwy (on the state- 
men: of two witnesses, Matt. xviii. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 1, ef. Deut. xix. 15), and the 
expression — an imitation of the év oréuart poupatas used very often by the Sept. — 
mecotvrat orduart paxaipas, Luke xxi. 24; cf. Heb. xi. 34 (Zpuyor orduara waxalpns) 
and Gesen. sub 78 no. 3, 
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and éé before adverbs of number without affecting their meaning, 
éxl tpis, éf awag. Hence combinations of the sort were regarded also 
as actual compositions, and accordingly written in one word, as dmdprt, 
epamraé, avrimépa'; further trepAiav, imepexmepiccod, trepdvw (Lchm. 
writes even érepeyd as one word in 2 Cor. xi. 23), broxdrw, éxwadat, 
Tapautixa. 

In general, however, this use takes place only to a limited extent 
and rather in certain customary and established phrases. That it 
reaches back to pretty early times, may be seen from Kiihner, ausf. 
Gr. § 620 (Jelf § 644]; Kriiger, Sprachl. § 66, and the examples for 
the entire language in Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 45 sq. 

Respecting the pleonastic combinations dd paxpdbev etc. see p. 70. 


PREPOSITIONS. 
B. § 147; H. §§ 614 saq.; C. §§ 688 sqq.; D. §4708q.; J. §§ 472. 614.sqq. 

An acquaintance with prepositions, as respects their use and 
their signification, is of great and pervading importance for 
the understanding of the N. T., since they, in the first place, 
were so often substituted for the constructions by case usual 
elsewhere (cf. p. 142), and secondly, deviate in their sig- 
nification, both as respects its contents and its compass, not 
unessentially from the ordinary usage. But to give an ex- 
haustive exposition of the subject would far transcend the 
- limits of this grammar (indeed the complete exhibition of 
the N. T. use of the two prepositions év and eds alone would 
require perhaps the space of a book); and the grammarian 
may the more readily desist from the undertaking, as the 
subject has already found minute consideration in the special 
lexicons.2. Here, as everywhere, he must confine himself 
merely to pointing out the prominent and distinguishing 
peculiarities of usage. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE GENITIVE. 
"ANTI. In the signification of this preposition (instead of, 
for) no deviation occurs from ordinary usage; as, John i. 16 
xapis dvtl ydptros grace for grace. 


*ATIO is one of the prepositions most frequently used as 


1 This, and not avrirépay, almost all the mss. [Sin. also] have in Luke viii. 26. 
This (otherwise poetic, see Stephanus, Thes.) form in -a is found as early as Po- 
lybius. Tdf. accentuates it, after mss., avrfmepa; yet the accentuation according to 
analogy deserves the preference, since “ nulla est in accentibus codicum auctoritas.” 

2 See in particular the clear and well-arranged separate articles in Wahl’s clavis 
‘minor. 
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well in the O. T. as in the New, and often in a manner de- 
viating from the ordinary usage. Its fundamental signification, 
viz. departure from the exterior of an object, is of course 
the prevalent one in the N. T. also. Yet this, as well as all 
those delicate shades in the signification of do which the N. T. 
has in common with classic Greek, remains excluded from our 
exposition ; and even those individual instances where the 
preposition is used in a pregnant or especially characteristic 
sense, referrible nevertheless to its fundamental meaning, we 
must leave to the exegete,! turning our attention at once to 


1 This mode of proceeding — the only one which suits the scientific criticism of 


the present day — has, as mutter of fact, come into general use now among recent. . 


commentators, and thus a multitude of absurd assertions in reference to individual 
senses of this preposition (and others) have been expelled from the province of 
N. T. exegesis. On this account, respecting such details in the use of the prepo- 
sitions we refer to the commentaries. For since such passages are by no means 
few in number, a detailed explanation and tracing out of the sense from the 
fundamental signification in every individual case, however instructive such a 
treatment might be for an acquaintance with the grammatical handling of these 
prepositions on the part of the N. T. writers, would carry us much too far. To 
render this evident once for all, we will here treat as bricfly as possible of a 
number of such instances in the case of the prep. amd: Acts viii. 22 (cf. Heb. vi. 1) 
petavénooy amd Tis kakias cov Ta’Tys for in the idea of weravoety is included at the 
same time that of turning one’s self away (Luther renders it very freely 
repent for etc., similarly deWette on account of etc.), 2 Thess. ii. 2 corevPhvar dd 
tod vods to be thrown into violent mental agitation so as to lose one’s senses, 
Acts xvi. 33 mapadaBov abrovs ... roucey amd tav TAnyav, the Vulg. renders 
freely lavit plagas, but literally to wash away the blood or the dust from the 
wounds, 2 Tim. i. 3 Aatpedw rG OeG dad mpoydvwv from my forefathers i.e. in the 
way inherited from my forefathers, as they did, Col. ii. 20 dmeOdvere oly Xpicrg 
amd Téy oToxelwy TOD Kécuov, 2 Cor. xi. 3 poBodum wh POaph 7d vohuara tuary amd 
tis &madrnros, Rev. xviii. 14 wdyra th Aaump&s &rdreto ard ood,— in these last 
three passages the idea of turning away or of separation is plainly to be perceived in 
the verbal idea itself (in the case of dwo@aveiv and &méAAvoOa in their very outward 
composition), Rom. ix. 3 nixduny avddeua elvar amd Tod Xpiorod to be accursed and 
thus fall from fellowship-with Christ, Heb. xii. 15 satepév amd ris xapitos Tot 
Geod keeping aback i.e. at a distance from grace, Rom. vii. 2,6 ete. catapyeiobar 
én 10d vépou, Tod Xpic rod, i.e. the law, Christ, has no influence on a man, and con- 
sequently he is released from the law, fom Christ, Matt. xviii. 7 oda) 7G kdonm 
and r&y oxavdddwy on account of temptation, i.e- the woe comes upon it from ete. 
Heb. v. 7 eioaroucdels ard rijs evAaBetas on account of, in consequence of, his piety 
(see the recent comm.), Acts xx. 9 xarevex@els db rod trvou in consequence of, as a 
result of, the sleep (cf. d) above), Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii. 35 ed:caidOn % copia amd 
Tay Téxvev abrijs is justified on or in her children, i.e. taking her children as our 
point of departure (considering their works) we perceive wisdom to be justified, 
exalted above the calumniation of mockers; but otherwise in Acts xiii. 39 amb 
tdvrav ay (i.e. ad’ dv) obk AdvIAOnTE SucciwOFjva ev véuwm Mwvoéws justified and 
thereby freed from all etc., likewise in Luke v. 15; viii. 2 reOepameuuévos amd 
mvevpdtwy healed and freed from spirits; similarly Rom. vi. 7; Heb. x. 22. In 
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those respects in which the usage of the N. T. (and essentially 
also that of the Old) differs from common usage, viz. in that 
the prep. azo is employed where native Greeks would have 
preferred! a) acase alone, b) the prep. é«, c) the prep. 
mapd, d) the prep. b7é. 

a) That the language of the N. T. often employed the prep- 
osition amo (extended ad mpocwmov, see p. 319) where the 
earlier Greek was satisfied with the Genitive alone may be 
seen-from §130,1 p. 141; § 182, 2.5. 7.12.17 etc. pp. 156 sqq. ; 
and that with verbs which otherwise ordinarily were joined 
with two objects-A ccusative, one of the nouns by virtue of a 
different conception of the thought is construed with dro, see 
§ 131, 6 p. 149 and § 134, 5 p. 189. Here we must attend to 
still another and altogether analogous use of azo, which like- 
wise has already been incidentally mentioned: viz. the ideas 
to be on one’s guard, to protect, to be ashamed, to fear, 
and the like, as PuXdoccesy, prrdocecOa, PoPeicbar, aicyv- 
vera, Brérew, Tpocéyew, Tpocéyew éavT@ (in the O. T. also 
exathvat, mronQjvat, oréd\dresOar, etc.), frequently take after 
them the object of the fear etc. in the Genitive with dé. 


See the examples above in § 135, 3 p. 192, and in the lexicons, 
under the several words. Compare also é« below, and on Acts v. 35 
(aporsxe éavtd éwi rots etc.) under éxé p. 337. This construction 
might be regarded as an expansion of the classic use of @vAdocew 
(Xen. Hell. 7, 2,10; Cyr.1, 4, 7); but more probably it grew to such 
an extent under the influence of foreign idioms, viz. of the Latin (cf. 


specifications of time often merely the name of the person is used, brachylogically, 
as ad "ABpadu since the time of Abraham; metonymically ad aluaros “ABeA, etc. 
1 We expressly say preferred, and thereby admit that even in Greek authors 
occasionally the mode in which the N. T. writers are wont to express themselves 
can be met with as an isolated phenomenon. Yet it would be very rash to insist 
on inferring a general usage on account of isolated passages in classic authors 
(how often an author in the moment of writing creates new constructions!) ; and 
indeed the bringing together of parallel passages, often from out of the way and 
sometimes from extremely heterogeneous writings by profane authors, has in 
many cases done more harm than benefit to the interpretation of the N. T. To 
be sure, the Fteginnings of acorruption may be sometimes pointed out in native 
authors ; then to establish the peculiarity of the N. T. usage it is absolutely neces- 
sary to showy how what in Greek authors remained an isolated phenomenon, 
without ‘nf.vence on the general (or more correctly, the literary) usage, became 
in the NY. ‘%. customary and not infrequently the rule. Far more frequently, 
however, she N. T. usage has quite another origin than phenomena, externally 
similar, in classic writers; and then the explanation of it, and of the particular 
passages jn which it occurs, must be derived from other sources than the classics. 
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the constructions cavere, timere, tueri, ad aliquo) on the later Greek, 
and of the Hebrew use of 2 and »:5% upon the language of the Old 
and N. T. particularly; (cf. Gesen. under xv", mom, Wa, win). 
Examples of the same construction in the Sept. are of amd, Jer. 
x. 2; xii.13; xxxi.13; ii. 86; Ps. cxx.7; Josh. vi.18; Deut. i. 29; 
Ecclus. xvii. 14, ete. of dab tpoodmon (738), Jer. i. 17; Ezek. 
i, 6; iii. 9; Mal. ii. 5; Josh. xi. 6; Eccl. vill. 12, ete. 

4 b) dé stands where a more exact designation of the relation 
would have required é«. Of this the following passages may 
serve as examples: 


Matt. vii. 16 daé rv Kaprév éxtyvdcecbe, where é« would have been 
the more precise expression (cf. the variants on vii. 20 Lchm.), Heb. 
xi. 84 &wvaydbnoav dad dobevelas, Rev. xiv. 3, 4 dyopacOjvon ard ris 
yis, rd tov dvOpdsrwv. Also in the periphrases for the partitive Gen. 

Q79 with mivew, éoOlew, yopralecOau, yenilew ordinary usage would certainly 
have preferred é« (see § 132, 12 p. 163), likewise in such phrases as 
ot dd THS éxxAnoias Acts (xii. 1), of dd ris aipgoews (xv. 5), exew 7d 
évdupa. dd rpryav Kapydov Matt. (iil. 4, cf. Adpvaé dad odypouv App. 
B. C. 4, 44), dv8pes etAaBels dd ravrds eOvovs Acts (ii. 5), etc. In. 
specifications of descent, dé in Grevk writers designates rather the 
more remote and general, é« the more immediate and special, origin. 
Nevertheless in the N. T. the combinavions 6 dro Nalapab, 6 dad 
"Apysadaias, obdels dard rijs pudijs, Hv Bidurmos ard Byboaidda (John i. 45, 
although é« rijs wéAews immediately follows in apposition) are quite 
as frequent as the regular of dard KuAcxias, etc. Both prepositions 
occur in their proper relation in Luke ii. 4 dvéBy “Iwoyh do rijs 
TadtAaias éx médews Nalapad. 


5 c) where usage would have preferred wapd. 


Thus mention has already (§ 132, 17 p. 166) been made of the 
thoroughly unclassical construction of dé with dxovew. It occurs far 
more commonly still with pav@dverv,—and that not only when it 
has the signification to learn on (i.e. from the case of) a person or 
thing, as Mark xiii. 28 ete. dd ris cuxis pabere ry tapaBodzxv, Matt. 
xi. 29 pdbere dx euod, but also in the signification to be informed, 
cognoscere, hence for wapd, as Gal. iii. 2 rodro Oékw pabety dd’ tpav, 
Col. i. 7 xabas eudere dx” "Exappa'(on the other hand, rapé in.2 Tim. 
iii. 14), — and with other verbal ideas, as AapwBdveev and its com- 
pounds,’ Matt. xvii. 25, 26; 1 Cor. xi. 23; Col. iii. 24; Heb. vi. 7; 
3 John 7, daveicacGat Matt. v. 42; further, in constructions like 

1 Yet the construction with mapd is likewise frequent with these verbs, and in 


particular is always used when the recipient takes a thing from the giver im- 
mediately; see the exposition in Winer p. 370 (347) note. 
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5 Erawos yevfioerat Exdatw dad Tov Geod, exew to dd twos (1 Cor. iv. 5; 
vi. 19; 1 Tim. iii. 7), and after substantives, as ddéa dd’ ipav 1 Thess. 
ii. 6, S:a0yKn dad dpovs Suwa Gal. iv. 24, onuelov dd cod OéAopev ideiy 
Matt. xii. 88, and the like. . 

d) Where the Greeks preferred d7é. Primarily with Active 
verbs to designate the motive (Lat. pre, our for, out of, 
Jrom), as Matt. xiii. 44 dad rijs yapas adtod dmdyer kal mwrel 
mavra (on the addition, likewise unclassic, of the Pron. adrod 
see § 127, 26 p. 118; on the other hand, without a Pron. Acts 
xii. 14), Matt. xiv. 26 did tod PoBou éxpafav, Luke xxii. 45 
Kotmmpévous ard THs Uns; similar to this use are such ex- 
amples as dé Tod dyAou ov« 7dbvato Luke (xix. 3), od« toyvov 
. +. G10 TOD TAHGous THY ixyOdov John (xxi. 6), od« evéPrXerrov 
amo Ths dens Tov Pwrds Acts (xxii.11). In the second place, 
with Neuter Verbs containing a Passive idea, and even with 
actual Passives, to designate the personal author, hence 
precisely for dé and the Gen., or the Latin a with the Abl.; 
sometimes also to denote the cause, and so for the Dative 
with the Passive otherwise usual. 

This last-mentioned use has, indeed, been often disputed ; but incor- 
rectly, if we compare the examples given below, in all of which the 
Greeks would hardly have expressed themselves otherwise than by 
iad, or by means of very different constructions. That the possibility 
of this use has been doubted, is solely owing to the fact that earlier 
expositors, ungrammatically enough to be sure, asserted that dad was 
used in the N. T. indiscriminately for id, and quite in the same sense. 
The correct explanation, on the contrary, is this: that in cases where 
the Greeks used‘imé to designate an internal causal relation, the 
N. T. writers contented themselves (more frequently than is the case 
in the classics!) with a more external statement of relationship by 
means of dd, just as they (according to b) p. 324) so often used the 
same preposition where the more exact view of the relation required 
éx. The intrinsic force of dd, accordingly, is on our supposition in 
no wise altered, but only the construction with this prep. set as a loose 
and inexact usage over against that which grammatically is preferable 
and more correct. Yet it is to be carefully noticed, that even in the 
N. T. the lax usage is only exceptional and the construction with 
iad or the Dative to be assumed as a rule throughout, as well 
as that many passages were referred to this usage by the (earlier) 

1 For that at least analogous modes of expression are to be found also in earlier 


writers, and consequently that the above supposition is philologically well founded, 
may be seen in Poppo on Thre. 1. 17. 
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expositors where the interpretation of dé m its original sense appears 
to be thoroughly admissible ; (cf. the note on p. 322 and Winer 371 
(348) note). Perhaps, too, it is not accidental that in several of the 
following examples the governing verb itself is already compounded 
with dé; cf. the example from Acts xv. 38 in § 151, 2 p. 877. 
Examples: 1) With Neuter verbs, Matt. xvi. 21 roA\a waeiv 
amo trav mpecBurépwv (var. td), cf. Mark viii. 31 etc.; 1 Thess. ii. 14 
var., 2 Thess. i. 9 Siknv tricovew dd mpoowmov Tod Kupiov Kai dro THs 
ddéns ris ioxdos airod. Similarly Rev. xviii. 15 of rAourjoavres ax’ 
airs (deWette, die von thr d. h. durch sie reich geworden, that became 


‘rich from her, cf. é« below). ; 


2) With actual Passives, Mark viii. 31 [imo]; Luke ix. 22; xvii. 
25 rodda rraety Kat drodoKkipacbivat and Tév mp.cBurépwr etc. cf. 1 Pet. 
ii. 4 var., Acts ii. 22 &vdpa° diodederypevov dird tod Oeod,' 2 Cor. vii. 13 
dvaréravrat 76 Tvedpa avdrod ard mdvrwy tudv, Jas. i. 13 dad Geo meipd- 
Lopat, v. 4 (uiabds) 6 dmectepnwevos ap’ ipav (kept back by you), Rev. 
xii. 6 romov Hroipacpévov dd Tod Oeod, Acts iv. 36 émxdAnbeis BapvaBas 
ard tév dérooréAwy where é7o has only by the recent editors been re- 
stored instead of the td of the Rec.; likewise x. 33 mdvra ra mpoore- 
toypnéva co. dro [Lchm.] rod xvpiov (var. wapé and vo [the latter 
given by cod. Sin. and adopted by Tdf. and Treg.])? 

To the above examples the following also may be added, 1 Cor. i. 80 
éyevin copia huiv dro Oeod (for Oeds appears here as the efficient 
cause, see the Comm.), Matt. xxviii. 4 dad 70d PdBov adrod évetaOyoar, 
Jude 23 xurava db ths capKds éomAwpévor, Rev. ix. 18 dmexrdvOnoav 
émo Tav tTpidv TAnyav rovrwy, a peculiarly turned’ expression for they 
died of (from) the wounds (cf. 2 note p. 822). 

Remark. On the local specification dad oradiwv etc. see § 131, 11 
p. 153. 

"EK. Although this preposition often appears in peculiar 
phrases, yet it departs in no point essentially from the ordinary 
usage; hence for its use in the main the reader may be referred 
to the exposition given in the dictionaries and the general 
grammars. Further, since the idea of the prep. is so forceful 
and transparent that it could hardly be obscured by the modi- 
fications of usage, a brief reference here to a few particular 
cases will suffice. 


Owing to the affinity in signification between éx and dé, it is 


1 In Luke i. 26 also the better attested reading (codd. Vat. Sin. [also Tdf. Treg.]) 
is dweordéAn 4d roi Ocod; and this is not to be translated, away from God. 

2 The existence of these variants in the best and oldest mss. is a proof that that 
loose use of aé was known, and that an endeavor was made to get rid of it by 
various corrections of a classic tone. 
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natural that both should often serve to denote one and the same 
relation; hence both are united in John i. 45 (see 4 p. 324), 2 Cor. 
iii. 5; Rev. ix. 18, and with a certain distinction in Luke ii. 4 (see 4 
p- 824). Hence, further, (as follows from what is said in § 132) with 
so many verbal ideas the Genitive was more closely defined now by é«, 
now by dad. Thus petavoety in the Rev. is uniformly joined to 
éx (see Wahl) instead of to dd (see 2 note p. 822), and rypety 
(Starnpeiv) is construed not like the other verbs signifying to be on 
one’s guard etc. (see 8 p. 823) with dd but with éx, John xvii. 15; 
Acts xv. 29; Rev. iii. 10. It serves (far more frequently than dz, 
and rather in a classic acceptation) to designate the author or the 
cause with Neuter and: Passive verbs: so, for example, very com- 
monly (like ex in Latin) after yevyvnfjvat, as well as the corresponding 
predicates év yaorpt éxew Matt. i. 18, xoirny éyew Rom. ix.10; further, 
after the Neuter verbs dzofavely, erawvov éxew, trovrety (cf. dad), Lyv, 
lun eorw & Tivos, Kexomiaxas €€ ddouropias and the like, after Passives 
like dfedcioOar, deBopdvov éoriv, duTeiobau, LypiotcOa, cvvéxecOar, adi- 


xeioOat, and in such phrases from the Rev. as zupotcbar é« mupds, | 


oKorovcbat ék Kamvod, pwriler Oar éx Sdéys. Cf. also 2 Cor. i. 11 ; Eph. 
iv. 16 and the Commentaries on these passages. 

On the divers constructions of efva: and yiveoOa: with éx, both in a 
proper and in a tropical sense, see § 182, 11 p. 162 sq. On the peri- 
phrasis with é« for the Partitive Gen., and the construction (to be 
referred to this Gen.) with diddvar, AauBdveww, poyetv, éoOiev and the 
like see ibid. 6, 7 p. 159, and with the idea of fulness ibid. 12 p. 163. 
On the (substantival) phrases with é« and the article see § 125, 9 p. 95. 
Lastly, by means of é« are formed many adverbial expressions, as éx 
cae radicttus, e& abrijs illico, éx debids, é se masli ae éx Oeurépov, && 
ixavod, ék scales: éx cupdavov, && dvdeyens, eg i ioxvos, the Hebraistic 
ex xothias pnrpds (cf. Isa. xlix. 1; Judges xvi. 17, ete. ), and many others. 


Owing to the obviousness of the relations they express, the 
two opposite prepositions é« and eis were employed in all sorts 
-of brachylogical and pregnant plirases, the meaning 
of which is easily suggested by the phrase itself or by the 
context. 
- For example: wapeyévero é€ 6800, wére dvahvoy éx Trav yduwv, TréKew 
orépavov é& dxavOdv, roveiv ppayédAdov &« cxowiwy, 6 dv éx tis yis é« 
THs yas éotw Kal ek rHs ys AaAet John iii. 31, Aadely ek Tod Kdopov 


1 John iv. 5, ék trav iStwv John viii. 44, e€ eiAucpweias, é« 0d 2 Cor. 


ii. 17, dvapeve 7o” vidv éx ray odpavav sc. épxduevoy 1 Thess. i. 10. 
Similar constructivns with eis are the following: Matt. x. 27 6 «is 7d 
obs dxovere sc. AadnOev, Acts xi. 22 jxovaby 6 Adyos eis TA Gra THs 
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éxxAnotas, Luke vii, 1 érAypwcey mavra ra pyparo adrod els ras dxous 
rod aod (ie. which he spoke to or in their ears), Matt. x. Q pny erp 
onobe xpvobv els ras Gdvas (in order to put it into ete.), Acts xvi. 24 
rods 1ddas Hopadicaro «is 76 EVAov sc. dyoas. See besides, Mark x. 10; 
John xvi. 21; 2Cor. v.53 viii. 24; 1 Pet. iii. 20;— on efvat eis ofkov, 
eis thy Kotrnv, 15 below, p. 882 ;—on évoxos eis rHv yéevvay and the like, 
§ 132, 23 note? p. 170. 

That general predicates, like to be, to go, to come, are often omitted 
with both prepositions may be seen in its place, §151, 24, b) p. 394. 

IIPO. On the Hebraistic circumlocution pd mpocwmov see 
§ 146, 1 p. 319; on apo with the Infin. for mpiv, § 140, 11 
p. 265; and respecting apo é jyepav etc. § 181, 11 p. 158. 
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9 °EN is by far the most common of these prepositions, and 
used in the most diversified references, both proper and tropical, 
external and internal. See the classification in Wahl’s smaller 
clavis; and on the numerous constructions of év with verbs 
instead of the simple cases §§ 131-133. For our purpose (cf. 
1 above, p. 321) we select the following: 

a) There are a number of passages in which éy is joined to 
verbs which contain the idea of motion, so that éy stands to 
acertain extent for eés>; and, on the other hand, eds is often 
found connected with the idea of rest (see eis p. 332). 


Although in presence of the countless examples of the correct 
grammatical use of these two prepositions in the N. T. there cannot 
be any talk of a complete obliteration of the distinction between them, 
it would nevertheless be idle, —in fact, contrary to the simple and 
natural interpretation of many passages, and prejudicial,—if we 
should attempt to deny that, as compared with the literary usage of 
classic prose, there is a certain carelessness and license in the employ- 
ment of both; and this is in perfect harmony with the popular style 
of expression, (cf. the numerous passages in Homer where éy is used 
in the same way). In reference to éy there is the less reason for the 
denial, as according to p. 71 the local adverbs éxet, évOdde, rod, dou, 
etc., are so often construed with verbs of motion; and similar observa- 

283 tions may be connected with other prepositions, see under ézi, rapa, 
apos. The idea of the preposition itself, however, remains in all such 
cases unaltered. When, therefore, év stands with a verb of motion, 
it does not thereby receive the signification of eis; on the contrary, 
grammatically this is always to be explained by the circumstance that 
the writer has in view the result of the motion, or the sphere in 
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which the motion occurs, rather than the motion itself. Compare 
with this the Latin construction of im and the Ablat. with verba 
ponendi, etc. So we find, in analogy with that Latin usage, the 
following verbs joined to év: rePévasz (also riGeoOac in a tropical 
sense) and tordvat (oryHoas) together with their compounds; as, 
Matt. xviii. 2; xiv. 3; xxvii. 29, 60; Mark vi. 29; ix. 36; xv. 46; 
Luke i. 66; xxi. 14; xxiii. 53; John xix. 41; Acts iv. 7; v. 4 (ov 
éy tn xapdia cov), 18, 25,27; vii. 16; ix. 37; xix. 21 (Odo ev 7a 
mvevpart), 2 Cor. v.19. But the construction with «is continues at 
the same time in use; cf. Acts v.18 with iv. 3; v. 25 with xii. 4; 
Mark vi. 29 with Acts xiii. 29. In other passages, with these verhs 
all reference to the whither is excluded, as Acts v. 27 (differently 
xxii. 30), Rom. ix. 33; 1 Cor. xii. 18, 28, etc. While with these verbs 
the construction with éy became, perhaps in consequence of Roman 
influence, a species of usage, isolated instances of something wholly 
analogous are found with other verbs of motion: thus in particular 
with the closely related verb 8:ddvat, as John iii. 35 (cf. xiii. 3), 
2 Cor. i. 22; viii. 16; further, with €A@ety and its compounds, Luke 
ix.46; xxiii.42; 1 Thess. i.8; Rev. xi. 11, broxwpetv Luke v.16 
(xaraBaivey John v. 4), drooréAAecy Matt. x. 16; Luke x. 3, 
mépmetv Phil. iv. 16, rimrecv (cf. Pape sub voce) Heb. iv. 11. 
And then belong here, éu@darew ri xelpa év 76 TpvBAiw Matt. xxvi. 23, 
éorpwcav Ta tpatia ev TH 660 Matt. xxi. 8; Luke xix. 36, émorpépa 
arebeis ev dpovyce Stxatwy Luke i. 17, cf. Mark v. 380, ro éowappevoy 
év 7H xapdia. Matt. xiii. 19, 4 dydarn exxéxurar év tats xapdiats Rom. v. 5. 
On the other hand, the following admit of a different explanation: 
1 Cor. vii. 15 év eipjvy KéxAnkev Huds 6 Oeds, and Eph. iv. 4 é«AjOyre ev 
wig éAridt, see the Comm.; and if dydry is joined as well to eis twa 
(2 Cor. ii. 4, 8 ete.) as to & rut (2 Cor. viii. 7; cf. 1 John iv. 9, 16), 
the reason is contained in the nature of dyday,—an idea which now 
may be conceived of as active, and now at rest. 

b) Although the numerous shades of signification of év are 
all to be traced back more or less closely to the original idea 
of the preposition, yet in one respect in consequence of Oriental 
influence (cf. § 133, 17 p. 181) an element originally alien 
to the idea of the prep., and at variance with the ordinary 
Greek usage, has become blended with it. That is to say, ev 
in the Old and New Testaments is very commonly used, like 
the prep. 2 in Hebrew, to designate the means: and that not 
only with things (equiv. to the instrumental Dative), but also 
with persons (ec uiv. to dd with the Gen., Latin adjutus, opera). 


We will seleet only a few of the examples, since they are to be found 


10 
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on almost every page: Luke xi. 19, 20 é BeedleBoid, ev daxrvdp Jeod 
exBddreqw 7a Sayidva, Matt. xxii. 43 év rvedpart adel abrov Kipiov in 


284 the Spirit ie. impelled by the Spirit; and so frequently év Geg, & 


il 


12 


XpiorG “Inood, év 7G dvéuars Kuptor, Xpicrod, ev mvevpare dyiy, ev 7G 
"Addp, év capxé, ete., Acts iv. 7 év moig Suvdper 7 ev rol dvopare éxouj- 
gare totT0; 9 év tin obros céoworat; 10 év 7G bvdpmar. I. Xp., év rovrw 
obros mapéornkey byujs, 1 Cor. v. 8 éoprdlopev ph ev Cipy mahug... 
GAN ev afipous ete. See also on the addition and the omission of év with 
the instrumental Dative, § 183, 19 p. 182; and on the diversified con- 
structions (arising from this) of év with verbal and adjectival ideas, 
particularly with verbs expressing emotion, §§ 1381-183 pp. 146 sqq. 
On the Infin. with év see § 140, 9 p. 263sq. When, on the contrary, 
év seems to stand for ovy (i.e. with the accompaniment of) it is always 
to be referred to the idea among, in the midst of, —as Matt. xvi. 28 
épxduevos év 77 BactAcla adrod (not to his royalty, but i the midst of, 
or in the splendor of, his royalty; see Fritzsche in loc. and cf. § 133, 
22, b) p. 184), Luke xiv. 31 é déka yuridow travrjcas 7H pera. eikoot 
xX'Aadwy epxouévy, —or is to be explained as an instrumental év by 
supplying a verbal idea, as dvOpwrros év mvevpart dxabdprw (Mark i. 23, 
§ 125, 11 p. 96), eiogpyerae ev atpare Heb. ix. 25, év PaBdw Aw H ev 
Gydry mvedpari te mpairytos ; 1 Cor. iv. 21. 

c) Among the various combinations of efvas (yivecOa, 
éyew) with év, we give prominence (as a peculiarity) to the 
mode of periphrasing the predicate belonging to eivas etc. by 
means of év and an abstract term in the Dative. 


Thus often in Luke, as év égovaia jv 6 Aéyos airod his discourse was 
powerful (iv. 32), oi év tpudy trdpyxovres the luxurious (vii. 25), yoy 
ovo év fice aiaros a flowing woman (vili. 43), drapyuv ev Bacdvots 
suffering pain (xvi. 23), év éxOpa. etvat, ev xpiware etvou, etc. John vii. 4 
év wappycia, etvas to be manifest, 1 Thess. ii. 6 év Bape etvat to be esteemed 
(or severe) ; further év dd€y, év brepoyy, ev dxpoBvorig, év repirouy etvat, 
exew ev ri dobeveig, ev éruyvdces, ev Eroium, ev wapaBace yiverOat, etc. 

d) Not less peculiar are many adverbial expressions 
formed with év and the Dative, particularly if they stand in a 
measure where the classic language would sooner have em- 
ployed a participial clause or an adjective with wv. 

Such (eagerly and often used) adverbial phrases in the N. T. are 
the following: év dAnOeia, év éxrevelg, ev dixotootvy, ev copia, ev mpairyrt 
(equiv. to dAnOds, éxrevads, Sixator, cool dvres, etc.), Acts ii, 46 pere- 
AduBavov tpopijs ev dyardidoe Kal dpeddryte Kapdias (equiv. to é&yad- 
Adpevor Kai aedeis dvres), 1 Cor. xv. 42,43 oreiperar ev POopa, & 
rusia, év doGeveia: eyeiperar €v dpOapaig, ev Sd€y, ev Suvdpet, cf. vs. 44, 
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Thus such a phrase joined to a substantive, without the addition of 
év or any other participle, often takes the place of an Adjective 
belonging to the same (cf. § 125, 2 p. 91, 11 p. 95 sq., and the examples 
quoted there); as, Tit. iii. 5 épya 7a év Sixacootvy, 2 Pet. ii. 7 4 ev 
doedycian dvactpopy, 13 9 ev juépa spun. The combination of é& 
with the Neuter of the Relative, év o, is used as a Conjunction (in 
classic authors also, see Pape’s Lex. I. 720, and cf. ef od, av@ dv, etc.), 
sometimes in a temporal sense (Mark ii. 19; John v. 7, etc.), some- 
times in a tropical, guatenus, quapropter, on the ground of this, that, 
see Fritzsche on Rom. viii. 3; Liinem. on Heb. ii. 18; vi. 17. As 
a brachylogical peculiarity we may notice, further, Rom. xi. 2 
éy “HXia ie. in the history of Elijah; cf. ért rod Barov in 23 p. 336 
and other parallel modes of expression in deWette’s Introd. to the 
O. T. § 78. 

Remarg. The extremely surprising Sanbindeos ([given by codd. 
NAB and] adopted by Lchm. [Tdf. Treg.]) in Acts xxvi. 20 rots é 
Aapackd Kai év ‘Ieporodvpos tacdv re THY xopav Tis “Iovdaias 
could only be explained by the ellipsis of some such Participle as 
évotxotvow ; but for this quite unusual ellipsis no analogous example is 
found, since no such Part. can be supplied here, as in Rev. xii. 12 
“Lehm. (see § 131, 14 p. 154), from what precedes. Hence Tdf. [eds. 
2, 7 |.has retained the reading eis w&odv te, (which, indeed, is also not 
congruous, and looks like an emendation made in the interests of 
grammar). 

YTN, like cum in Latin (or sammt in Germ. [Eng. together 
with]), is often used instead of «ai; as, Mark iv. 10 npwtev 
avtov oi rept abrov avy Tots SaHdeKxa Tas TapaBodds, ix. 4; viii. 
84; Luke xxiii. 11; Acts iii. 4; x. 2; xxiii. 15; 1 Cor. xvi. 
19; Eph. iii. 18, etc. 

Yet this phrase is no Latinism, at least the constructio ad synesin 
customary in Latin authors (i.e. the use of the Plural with a preceding 
or following Singular) is not found in connection with it. 

Peculiar is the meaning besides, ad (ie. super), in Luke xxiv. 21 
ov racw tovros tpirny Tatryy huépav aye; Vulg. super hee omnia, 


deWette bet alle dem. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE ACOUSATIVE. 
ANA, a preposition used but rarely in the N.T., is employed 
most commonly 
1) In distributive adjuncts; in which connection we may 


notice, that according to p. 80 it is treated as an adverbial addition, 
for example before the subject, ava els exactos Rev. xxi. 21, or before 
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the object, Matt. xx. 9 &AaBov dvi. Syvapiov, John ii. 6 bdpiar xywpotouc 
dvd perpyras Svo } tpets, Rev. iv. 8 eyov dva wrépvyas é, cf. Protev. 
Jac. 7.2; 8.8; and 2) in the phrase dvd pécov throughout, as Matt. 
xiii. 25; Mark vii. 81, in the midst of Rev. vii. 17, and simply znter, 
between, 1 Cor. vi. 5 Siaxpivar ava pécov rod ddeAdod airod where the 
abridged form of expression (the use of the Singular with the omission 
of the second party to the controversy) is noticeable. 

EI. The custom of connecting eis immediately with 
verbs of rest has already been spoken of under év (9 p. 828). 
The rudiments of this brachylogical form of expression are 
to be found in the popular language of all ages, and this idiom 
has its analogies in all languages; cf. the examples in B. 
under eis p. 414 (480). Yet since the N. T. writers have 
made a far more extended use of this liberty than is made 
in the ordinary literary language, it is necessary to specify 
here in detail the various species of construction, so far as the 
examples given in the N. T. extend. 

a) The expression with eés arose from its being attracted 
by a verb of motion, present in the sentence, to which it in 
part also belongs. 

We are the more justified in explaining the extant instances in this 
way (by the cxjjua dd Kowod), agreeing as it does perfectly with the 
classic literary usage, as they are almost all from the writings of Luke: 
xxi. 87 éepxdpevos nirdjé€ero eis 70 dpos, Acts ii. 39 duly yap eorw 
h érmayyedia... Kal maiow Trois «is paxpav, doovs &v etc., vii. 12 
dxovcas Ovta uitia cis Alyurrov éfaméotetAev Tos marépas Huav, 
Matt. iv. 18; ii. 23 €XOav Kardknoe cis TOW Nal, similarly Acts 
vii. 4. Hence the same mode of explanation is with reason to be 
applied also to Luke ix. 61 érizpepév po drordgacbat Tots eis Tov otkdv 
pov (see Meyer), and in Acts xii. 19 eis ryv Karcdpetay is to be referred 
not merely to xarehOwy but also to dérpiBev. 

b) Or it follows a verb of rest in which the (previous) idea 
of motion is still contained, as the idea to place one’s 
self is in otfvas, and in Kxabifew xabjoOa that of seating 
one’s self, etc. (This case likewise is not uncommon in 
Greek authors). 

For example, Mark xiv. 60 dvaords 6 dpytepeds cis wéoov ernpwrncey, 
Luke vi. 8 o79@ cis 76 preoov, John xx.W9, 26; xxi. 4 gory cis rd 
aiyiadov, 1 Pet. v. 12; Mark xiii. 3 KaOnpévov eis 76 dpos trav edad, 
2 Thess. ii, 4. Analogous are Acts xx. 14 cvvéBarev jyuiv cis rip 
*‘Acoov, Heb. xi. 9 "ABpodip rapgkyncey eis yiv tis érayyeAlas; cf. Acts 
vii. 4. 
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c) Or it is used with the verbs eZvas and yivecOas. 1 
The ideas of these verbs, being wholly general, and therefore 
easily definable, acquire by being connected with eds the force 
of equally general verbs of motion (to come, go); (cf. from 
earlier authors Herod. 1. 21; 5. 38; Thue. 6. 62, etc.). 

Examples of yéveo@ae are Luke i. 44 ds éyévero } Gur} els ra Ord 
pov, Acts xx. 16; xxv. 15; Gal. iii. 14, which require no further 
explanation. More characteristic, on the other hand, are the ex- 
amples with efva, Luke xi. 7 eis tiv xotrny eioiv (popularly, are to— 
Germ. zu — bed i.e. gone), Mark ii. 1 Taf. [eds. 2, 7] jxovcOy dre eis 
oixéy éorw (Lehm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.] é ofkw), John i. 18 6 dv eis 
tov KéAmov Tod tarpés, 1 John v. 8 of tpeis eis ro & eiow, cf. John xvii. 
23; Acts vill. 23 «is yap yoAnv mpias... 6p oe dvra, Col. i. 6 rod 
edayyeAlov Tod mapévros cis judas. Whether Luke iv. 23 dca jxovoapev 
yevopeva eis tiv Kadapvaotp, moincov Kal dde év 7} rarpid: also belongs 
here may be doubtful, since if we translate it in Capernaum, the idea 
of motion (even antecedent) is excluded. Hence Meyer thinks that 
eis here has the tropical sense of on (unto). Yet the other inter- 
pretation is more natural, and corresponds better with the second 
clause. Cf. the examples in the following paragraph. 


d) But there still remains a number of instances which can 18 
not without violence be adjusted to any of the above rules. 287 
Hence we are compelled | here either to supply a missing 
idea of motion, or (as in the majority of cases is doubtless 
more probable) to recognize (as above in the case of ev) a 
more negligent use of eis, and consequently the beginnings 
of the subsequent obliteration of the distinction between the 
two prepositions. (Hence we find countless passages with efs 
where complete rest is expressed in the Apocrypha of the N. T.) 


For examples of this from later writers, see Jacobs ad Anth. Pal. 
p. 49 (10), 712; Stephanus sub eés (p. 292sq.); Protev. Jac. 4. 4; 
5.1; Thom. 11.1; Nicod. 15.1, 4; Herm. Vis. 4. 3; and the litera- 
ture on the whole subject as referred to in Winer p. 418 (389). 
Further, notice from the N. T., Acts viii. 40 etpeOy eis "AZwrov sc. éADav 
or yevopevos, Mark i. 39 fv kypicowr eis tas cvvaywyas adradv eis dAqv 
7m Tad. where an unforced interpretation, particularly of the second 
eis, hardly permits us to take it otherwise than as equivalent to év ody 
aH Tod., xiii. 9 rapaddcovow tas eis ovvédpia kal eis cvvaywyas Sapioerbe 
where in view of the parallel passage and to avoid asyndeton we 
should not with Lchm. ['Treg.] and Meyer put a comma after cvvaywyds, 
Acts ii. 27, 31 éyxaredeipOn eis gdov (gdnv Tdf. [bis, so 8; but Lehm. 
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Treg. only in 27] see § 182, 27 p. 171), xix. 22 éréoxev xpdvov «it 
*Aciay, xxi. 13 SeOjvar Kal darobaveiv cis ‘Iepoveadiy, érofuws exw, xxiii. 1] 
Siapapripacbar els ‘Iepoveadijp, eis ‘Puyny, xxv. 4 rypetoGar rov TatAov 
els Karcdpevav, Mark i. 9 @BarrisOy eis rov “lopddvyy (in the Jordan) : 
and its use in connection with the simple article, Mark xiii. 16 6 eis 
rov éypév hardly different from Matt. xxiv. 18 6 év 7 dyp@; also in 
Mark x. 10 the reading «is tiv oixiav is now restored as the only 
correct one in place of év rq oixig. Ct. also the examples given above 
in 8 p. 327 sq. 

In the passages where eis has a tropical, metaphysical, sense, since 
in them the idea of rest or of motion is at the most only secondary, it 
must be left to the interpreter to decide which meaning is best suited 
to the context in every particular case. But in general the notion 
of aim (corresponding to that of motion) is in such instances by far 
the prevalent one; cf. Winer 416 (388). 

Remark. On the circumlocution for the predicate Accusative 
with verbs signifying to make to be, to elect, by means of eis and the 
Acc., and on the corresponding (Old Testament) use of eés with elvat 
and yivecOu, see § 131, 7 p. 150; on the circumlocution for the 
Dative by means of «is, see § 133, (8 p. 172). Adverbial ex- 
pressions, as eis ra dyserpa, eis TO Kevor, eis wepioce(av, brepBodry, etc., are 
formed like those given in B. p. 414 (480) and to be explained in the 
same way. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 


19 AIA. The N. T. use of this preposition, both when it is con- 
nected with the Gen. and with the Acc., presents no anomalies. 
Even when according to our ideas it seems to express other 
relations, the interpreter will invariably bring to light a sense 
‘suited to the context if he endeavors to trace back its sig- 
nification to the two fundamental ideas (through and on 
account of ). ‘ 

288 To the adverbial phrases given in the Gramm. (B. p. 414; H. § 629 
fin.; D. § 478 fin.; J. § 627, 3f.) may be added from the N. T. & 
Drropovys, Oud Adyov, did mpooKkdpparos, dia Bpuxéwr, Oe 6Atywv, da woAAGy, 
de dAov, etc. 

2”  #$KATA. In respect to this preposition also, only a few trivial 
peculiarities deserve to be noticed. 


Peculiar to Luke is the local signification of kata with the Gen. 
‘throughout ; but always in connection with the Adject. dAos, so that in 
‘this way the relation is designated which the Greeks render by dva’ 
‘and the Aec., ‘as xa’ dds rijs weptxdpou Luke iv. 14, cab? édns Tis 
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‘lovdatas xxiii. 5; Acts ix. 31, ca” GAys ris “Térmjs 42; x. 37. Ina 
tropical sense hostile direction is by far its most common force; 
hence in Gal. v. 17 emtOupeiv xard twos is not a mere periphrasis for 
the Gen. On duvide, efopxige, xard twos see § 181, 1p. 147. An 
isolated use of xardé and the Gen. is its use as a periphrasis for an 
adjectival notion, as 2 Cor. viii. 2 4 xara Bafous rrwxeia deep pov- 
erty, with which has been compared Strabo 9.5 éori 76 rartetov dvrpov 
kotAov xara Bdfous. On the periphrases for the Genitive, the 
Possess. Pron., and also an attributive Adject. with a substantive, by 
means of kard and the Accusative (7 xara Oeov Avry, of Kara diow 
kAddor), see § 132, 2 p. 156 and 10 Rem. p. 162. On xara with 
distributive adjuncts see p. 30; and here again, as above with 
ava, it is to be noticed that the expression formed in this way with 
«ard is joined to the verb as object, Acts xxi. 19 éfyyetro Kal” ey 
exacrov. 

‘YEP and the Genitive is often used by Paul (after the 21 
fashion of later writers, see B. p. 415; H. § 633b.; D. § 480; 
J. § 630, 2) for wepé and the Genitive. 

Thus with verba sentzendi etc., as 2 Thess. i. 4; Rom. ix. 27, etc., 
also in the sense of as respects, 2 Cor. viii. 23 e’re taép Titov, kowwvds 
éu0s, etc. In the Mss. it is often interchanged with epi, as in 2 Cor. 
i. 8, etc. 

vrép with the Acc. is used in later writers, (as mapa is in 
the earlier classics), after Comparatives and similar verbal 
ideas to designate the object surpassed. 

Just so in the N. T.; as, Luke xvi. 8 dpovipdrepoe trép rots viovs 
tov durds, Heb. iv. 12 romdrepos trép macay paxyarpary, Gal. i. 14 mpoé- 
Korrov trép woAAovs, 2 Cor. xii. 13 HoodOyre brép Tas Nouras exxAnocias. 
Hence it imparts, just as mapa does, to the preceding predicate a 
com paraline force by simple juxtaposition: Matt. x. 24 ob« éorw pa- 
Onris brép tov SiSdonadov more than his master, x. 87; Acts xxvi. 
13; Phil. ii. 9 dvoua ro iwép wav dvoue. On the adverbial irép in 
brép éys and other combinations see § 146, 4 p. 321. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH ALL THREE CASES. 

"AM@I and IIEPI. Of these two prepositions the first is 22 
not found in the N. T. There is no example also of epé with 
the Dative, the local reference of this combination beiug 
transferred completely to the construction with mepé and the 
Accusative. 

On the periphrasis of wepf twa see § 125, 8 p. 95. Tepé and the 289 
Gen. is employed, as in ordinary Greek usage, only ‘in a tropical 
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reference (de), and hence in Acts xxv. 18 zepi ob does not belong to 
orabévres but to éfepov. Sometimes it stands in the sense of txép for 
(as, on the other hand, irép is used for mepi, see imép p. 335): Matt. 
xxvi. 28; Gal. i. 4; Heb. v. 3. 

’ETII is in use in the N. T. in almost all the manifold shades 
of signification which it has in Greek authors. We select the 
following as peculiarities : 

éxi with the Genitive. The signification in presence of, 
coram (B. p. 416), springs from the original notion of ap- 
proximation, of being in immediate proximity (on, upon, 
near by); and in a temporal reference the signification ?m- 
mediately in, at or during, corresponds precisely to this local 
signification. 

Both meanings may often be pointed out in the N. T.: a) of 
place, Mark xiii. 9 él fyeudvwy xal Baciréwv orabijcecbe, Matt. 
xxvili. 14 Tdf. [cod. Sin.] éav dxovoby totro émt rod yeudvos coram 
procuratore, like Acts xxiii. 30 Aéyew én ood, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 1, 6; 
J Tim. v. 19; vi. 18, etc., hence 4 xavyyots tudv y ext Térov (2 Cor. 
vii. 14) my encomiums of you uttered be fore Titus ; b) of time, 
Matt. i. 11 émt rijs perouxecias BaBvdAdvos, Rom. i. 10 éxi trav tpocevyav 
pou Secpevos, Eph. i. 16; Philem. 4, and in this way is explained most 
simply the brachylogical expression ot« dvéyvwre ... éxt rod Barou 
(Mark xii. 26) or Movojs eujvucey él ris Barov (Luke xx. 37), very 
much as we say af i.e. in the occurrence at the bush; cf. év “HAia@ in 
12 above, p. 331. 

Moreover, under the tropical meanings it is to be noticed also that 
Aéyeww etc. ei twos is not synonymous with zepé twos, but in accordance 
with the primary sense of éri can only mean, what is said concerns, 
is aimed at, has reference to, etc. as Gal. iii. 16 od Adyar: Kai rots 
oréppacw, &s emt Tohdy, GAN ws ep évds: Kal 7G oméppare etc. In 
Acts xxi. 23 edyny eyovres ef’ éavrGv means literally having a vow 
upon themselves. Among the adverbial expressions we may notice 
the pretty common én’ dAnOeias in truth, actually, truly, as Mark xii. 
14, 82; Luke iv. 25; Acts iv. 27, etc., for which in Matt. xxii. 16 & 
ddnOela is used (differently in John iv. 23sq., xvii. 19; 3 John 3, 
etc.). 

évt with the Dative. The signification on, upon, unusual in 
good prose (for which éé with the Gen. is used), is found in 
the N. T. pretty frequently ; and that 

a) With ideas of rest, as Matt. xiv. 8 80s pou émt mivaxe rHv Kehadiy 
*Iwavvov, Mark ii. 4 Tdf. [ed. 7], vi. 39, 55; John xi. 88; with both 
cases at the same time, Acts xxvii. 44 obs pév éxt cavicw, ods 88 émi 
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rwwv ete. To this is to be referred in a tropical sense the meaning 290 
on the ground of ; for similar to the sentences éml tavry 7H 7érpa oiKo- 
Souijow tHv éxxdyoiavy (Matt. xvi. 18), érouodopnbévres ert 7 Oepediv 
(Eph. ii. 20), are Heb. viii. 6 émt xpeirroow énayycdlats vevopobérnrat 
(cf. vii. 11), Eph. ii. 10 w«reoOévres emi épyous dyaOois, Phil. ii. 17 ef cat 
orévdopat éxi tH Ouoiga Kal devrovpyia etc., further, the common phrases 
ér éAribt, Aadely, Siddcxetv, SexeoGai twa emi TG dvopari twos (Acts iv. 
17; v. 28; Matt. xviii. 5, etc.) on the ground of hope, the name, etc., 
&qv éx apt» and many other verbal combinations, see § 133 pp. 174 sqq. 

b) With ideas of motion, as Acts viii. 16 (76 rvedpa) jv er obdert 
avrav érimertwxds, particularly again in the tropical sense, so that then 
it is often to be rendered by towards (adversus and erga), for, or 
generally with regard to, as Luke xii. 52 diapepepropévor tpets emt dvaiv 
kai dvo éxt tpiciv; so in the following verse, and in fact alternating 
with émé and the Acc. John xii. 16 radra Av én’ adrd yeypaypéva, Acts 
xxi. 24 dardvycov ér airois, Rom. x. 19 (quotn.), 2 Cor. ix. 14 xapw 
Tov Gcod ep’ buiv, Gal. v. 13 én’ edevbepia éxAjOnre, Rev. x. 11. 

With éri and the Dat. also many brachylogical phrases are 
found, as Acts v. 85 mpocéyere éavrois emi trois dvOpamros rtovros Th 
pédXgre mpaocey not beware of these men (see dé and éx), but take 
heed to yourselves in your treatment of these men, so that thus it belongs 
just as well to the main predicate mpocéxere as to the predicate of the 
subordinate clause zpdogew, see § 151,16 p. 388; Mark vi. 52 ob 
ouvixay éri rots dpros as if, they remained hardened at the loaves i.e. 
they did not understand the occurrence with the loaves. 

éwé with the Acc. designates as usual a movement upon or 2% 
tendency fowards, something, in a local and a figurative refer- 
ence. But as évi with the Dat. is used with verbs of motion, 
so, on the other hand, éwé with the Acc. often stands in a 
relation of rest, and that too as well in a local as in a tropical 
view. Hence the frequent fluctuation in the text of the mss. 
between the two cases— more frequent than with almost any 
other preposition ; hence the double construction of many 
verbs, e.g. those expressing an emotion, further of mucrevew, 
merrovbévat, érmitev, etc., with éé tas and érré teva §§ 1381-133 ; 
hence, finally, one and the same writer often employs in the 
same circumstances both constructions without a perceptible 


1 Here too the style of Luke approximates to classic usage, in that he is decid- 
edly averse to the construction with the Dative in this (outward) signification. 
Hence in Acts ix. 33 ém xpaSdrrov is now read again [so cod. Sin.], in Luke v. 
25 Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.] ép’ & xarékerro (see No. 25), and also in Acts vii. 33 
authorities differ [Lchm. Tdf. Treg. cod. Sin. é¢p’ 6]. On the other hand, Luke 
xix. 44; xxi. 6; xxiii. 38; Acts iii. 10, 11 fall under a different head. 
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difference, even close together (see Luke xii. 53 in 24 p. 337). 
Compare with this the similar observations in reference to the 
loose employment of both cases under rapa and mpos p. 339 sq., 
as well as the free use of the two prep. év and eis p. 328 sqq. 


Exampier of éré with the Acc. in a relation of rest are found 
everywhere Under the signification (moving) over may be brought 
also, Matt. xiv. 29 repurarfjoat ért 7a voara, Mark xv. 33 oxdtos éyévero 
ed’ SAnv tiv viv, Rev. xiv. 6 edayyeAiou: éxi wav evos etc.; in other 
instances, as in the case of eis, the idea of antecedent motion is included 
in the verb, as éoryaay ért rods 1ddas adrav, ext tiv Ovpay Rev. iii. 20; 
xi.11; Acts x.17, xa6tZew and xa6jobat eri 76 TeAWVLOV, Tov TUAGVa, etc. 
Matt. ix. 9; Mark ii. 14; xi. 2; Luke v. 27; John xii. 15; Rev. iv. 
4, etc. (hence dvérecev émi 7d or7G0s John xxi. 20 lay on the breast) ; 
but there still remain many passages where the idea of motion must 
be supplied outright, or that of rest predominates (cf. eis p. 333), as 
Matt. xviii. 12 dgfyoe (ra tpdBara) eri ra spy (nat, up on the moun- 
tains — implying motion, but leaveth them upon or at the mountains), 
Mark iv. 88 fv xabevdwv exit 7d mpocxepadaov, John i. 32, 33; iii. 36 
peve er adrdv, Actsiv. 22; 1 Pet. iv. 14 76 rvedua ep’ iuas dvaraverat, 
Rev. iv. 4 oreddvous emt ras kepadds, v. 1; vii. 15; xx. 1, etc. To 
these may be added also the Accus. in the additive relation, as 
AiBos éxt Aiov Matt. xxiv. 2, Avy éwi Avy Phil. ii. 27, also Luke 
xi.17 oikos émt otxoy mimret i.e. house after house falls, in this case 
elsewhere the Dative is used, as Mark xiii. 2 (many mss. [so Sin., 
followed by Treg. Tdf.] read here also éwt Ai@ov); and the formula 
éxt 76 aire together, as well with words implying motion as with those 
of rest, Luke xvii. 35; Acts ii. 1, ete. This last term, however, has 
become completely an indeclinable adverb, like many other adverbial 
expressions with émi, as éat zpis, ep ixavdv, él xpdvov, ef dcov, éxt 


. gAetov and the like. 
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Further, we may notice as a peculiarity the construction of the 
Gen. and the Acc. after érf connected together in a single sentence, 
Rev. xiii. 16; xiv. 9 émt rot perwrov adrou 7 él Thy xElpa adrod. 

Remark. The quotation in Acts xv. 17 éf' ods éauxéxAyras To dvopd 
pov éx avrovs arose from a verbatim translation of the Hebrew 
(by vevi NqF2), literally my name ts called upon ti em, ie. they are 
called after my name. 

META. The signification and use of this preposition agree 
in all points with ordinary Greek usage ; except that the N. T. 
writers like to periphrase, in a brachylogical way by means of 
werd and the Gen., attributive limitations which otherwise 
were commonly expressed by means of adjectives or participles, 


' 
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For example: #\ev pera. Suvdpews clothed with might, mepiBrérw per’ 
Spyis angry, pera aicxdivys dpéy etc. (equiv. to aicxvvopevos). In a 
similar way perd with the Acc. is used brachylovically: John xiii. 27 
pera TO Wopiov, rére ciofdOey etc. after the morsel. On the peri- 
phrasis with pera for the Dative with verbs of association etc., see 
p. 177. 

TIAPA. Since the Dative designates in general approx- 
imation, when rapdé and the Dat. are construed with verbs 
‘of motion the construstion is not so much perfectly grammatical 
in itself considered, as in harmony particularly with what was 
said above under év and émé. It is wrong, therefore, to remove 
by emendation (whether with or without ms. authority) such 
instances even from classic writers (especially the later), see 
e.g. Xen. An. 2,5, 27; Plut. Them. 5; Dio C. p. 15, 97 R. 
The general usus loquendi, that is to say of the literary 
language, was established, to be sure, upon the idea that rest 
is associated with mapa and the Dative; but relics of the less 
exact mode of expressign continue to come to light here and 292 
there. 


Do 
— 


Tn the N. T., the Dative with wapd in Luke xix. 7 wapa duaptwr@ 
évopi eionAGev Katahdoa may perhaps be connected (by the cyfpus. dro 
kotvot) as well with eio#AOev as with xavaAdoat (its position draws it 
to «icfAGev), and in ix. 47 éoryoev aird map’ éavrd may be explained 
after the analogy of orca: év (see 9 p. 329). But we should compare 
and connect with these instances the example under zpds below, and 
what was said above, p. 284, on Acts xxi. 16. That wapd with. the 
Acc., however, is used to denote rest, is quite common in all writers, 
see B. p. 418. The three tropical senses of rapa with the Acc. 
there given are all to be found in the N. T.— the second (on account 
of ) but once it is true, viz. 1 Cor. xii. 15, 16, but so much the more 
frequent are the other two: beyond (praeter) and more than. In this 
last sense the construction with apa takes the place of the Gen. of 
comparison or 4 with the requisite case, not only after comparatives 
themselves (particularly in the Ep. to the Heb. for example i. 4; iii. 
3; ix. 23; xi. 4; xii. 24 cf. Luke iii. 13), or comparative ideas, as 
GAXos (1 Cor. ili. 11), éAarroty (Heb. ii. 7, 9), drepppovety (Rom. xii. 
8), but even when associated with the Positive it imparts to it the 
force of a comparative, as Luke xiii. 2, 4 duaprwAol mapa mdvtas, 
éperéra éyévovto Tapa. mdvras robs dOpwrous. Cf. also the reading 
of cod. Vat. [and Sin. also] in Luke xviii. 14 Lehm. [Treg.], and the 
similar phenomena above in connection with mép p. 335, and with 9 


§ 149, 7 p. 360. 
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IIPOX with the Genitive is only once extant, and then 
used quite in classic style: Acts xxvii. 34 todro mpos Tis 
imerépas owTnpias bmdpxel. 

Also mpés with the Dative is rare. But in Luke xix. 37 éyyiovros 
5) mpos TH KataBdoe rod dpous, eyyiLovros does not mean when he 
was near, but as he came near (to) the mountain. Cf. rapd. 


mpos with the Acc. corresponds to all the manifold shades 
of signification given in the grammars; only, after the analogy 
of wapa with the Acc. (which see, p. 839), it is more frequently 
used than by classic writers to denote rest also, and without 
the accessory notion of aim. 

For example: Matt. xiii. 56 ai ddeAgpat aitod mpos ypas city, xxvi. 
18 pds oé rod To Tdoya, Mark vi. 3; xiv. 49; John i. 1 jv apos tov 
Gedy, 1 John i. 2; Acts v. 10; xii. 20 duoOvpadoyv arapyoav zpos airév, 
1 Cor. ii. 3; xvi. 7 eAmilw éryscivar mpds twas (cf. eri with the Acc. 
p. 838), 2 Cor. v. 8 (edSoxotpev) evdnuijoa: mpos Tov Kuptoy etc. (see 
Wahl p. 279). In view of such unquestionable passages, it is un- 
necessary to search in others after an idea of motion or of aim (whether 
expressed, or first to be supplied) if the simple notion of rest suffices, 
and the immediate connection of the preposition with that appears to 
be the most natural; see e.g. Rom. iv. 2; 2 Cor. 1. 12. 

An example of pds ina Com parative clause (see apa above, p. 
839) is Rom. viii. 18 ra waOypara odk dia mpos THyv péAdovoay ddéav, 
cf. Ignat. ad Magn. 12 apes &va tyav otk cut. Brachylogical and 
elliptical phrases, such as ri mpos oé, dwaptdvew mpos Odvarov and 
the like, are easily explained by the vigorous force of the prep. 
Adverbial expressions, as in the Greek writers, are mpos Odvov, _ 


293 mpés Kaipdv, mpds dpav (for the moment, for a short time) and others. 
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On the periphrasis with mpds 7 for the Dative, see pp. 172, 177. 


‘YILO is no longer construed with the Dative. In con-, 
nection with the Genitive and Accusative, the following 
particulars may be selected as peculiar in its use: 


éx6é with the Gen. is used with Passives not infrequently when a 
thing oran abstract notion is the efficient cause. In such cases, 
because the cause appears thus personified as it were, the expression 
is more forceful than the simple Dative, as Luke vii. 24 xddapov tad 
dvéynov cahevdpevoy, Vili. 14 brd pepysvdv ... cvpmviyovrat, Rom. xii. 21 
py vic id rod Kaxot, Matt. viii. 24 etc. (see Wahl). On Heb. vii. 7 
sce § 128, 1 p. 122. Neuter verbs which contain a Passive sense 
prefer the connection with é« and dd, see these prep. pp. 325 sq. 
Instances of id are found only with yiveo@a+ (which thus becomes a 
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complete Passive) —as Luke xiii. 17 gyaipev emi waow trols ia’ aitod 
ywouéves, Acts xx. 3, etc. — and, agreeably to their significations, with 
waoxeuv (Matt. xvii. 12, etc.) and dropévety (Heb. xii. 3), once 
also with wAynyds AapBadvery ie. vapulare 2 Cor. xi. 24. As 
peculiar, we may notice the elliptical and brachylogical mode of ex- 
pression in 2 Cor. ii. 6 4 émirysda 4 7d TOv TAedvwy where the missing 
Passive notion is to be derived from émrysa, and in Rev. vi. 8 do- 
Kretvat $76 TOV Anpiwy THs ys ie. jubere (aliquem) interfici a bestits 
(with which has been compared zpoayopevew tmd xyjpuxos in Herod. 9. 
98, see Wesseling). The second class of cases, also, described in 
the Gram., viz. where t7é is used with Actives, an abstract idea being 
subjoined as the moving cause of the action (e.g. from fear, for shame), 
are rendered in the N. T. not by iad, but by dé again and éx; see pp. 
825 sq. Whether in Rom. xiii. 1 ov« éorw éefovaia ei uy bd Oeod se. 
SeSouévy (Lchm. [Treg. Tdf.]) or dad Oeot (Tdf. [eds. 2,7]) is the 
original reading is hard to decide, as they are equally attested by mss. 
[Sin. iad], and both may be defended philologically. With the 
Accusative, t7é responds to the question where (taking the place 
of the missing construction with the Dative) more frequently almost 
than to the question whither (cf. the classic usage), particularly with 
elvas and yiveo@at, in a local and a tropical reference: under ; as, John 
i. 49 dv7a b2d thy cuKjv, Matt. viii. 9 éywv tr euavrdv orparudras, 


1 Cor. x. 1; Gal. iii. 25; Rom. iii. 9; vi. 14, etc. 





B. §147, N. 2; J. § 650; W. p. 419sq. (891sq.); S. p. Ixxxiv aq. 

When two or more substantives connected together 3 
by conjunctions depend on the same preposition, the 
preposition is sometimes repeated, sometimes written but once. 

As aruling principle in such cases, the following may be laid 
down: by omitting to repeat the preposition, the writer gives 

an intimation that he regards the members rather as homo- 
geneous, belonging together, or united into one whole; by 
repeating it, that he wants to have them taken as independent, 294 
of a dissimilar or even contrary nature. 

From this principle it follows, 1) that the prep. must always 

.be repeated in the adversative relation (éAA4d, dé, od), and likewise 
in the disjunctive (7, ob pdvoy... GANG Kal, otre... obre, etc.) if 
the members are antithetic and after comparatives; as, John vii. 22 
odk ek To} Mwvoéus éoriv, AAN éx tov warépw, Acts viii. 34 (A€yet) wept 
€aurct i) wept érépou twds 3 Col. iii. 17 &v Adyw 7 ev épyw, Eph. i. 21 od 
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povoy év 7G aidve rovTm GAAG Kal & ta BEARovTL, ef. Luke xx. 4; 
1 Thess. i. 'B; ii. 63 Rom: iv. 10; v. 1£; 1 Cor. iv. 3, 21; Gal. iii. 2 
5; Acts xxv. 8, etc. On the other hand, 2) if the members in 
the disjunctive relation are similar, or if they stand in the cop- 
ulative relation and so are united by xat (re, Te Kal, Kal... xa‘), 
the preposition is either repeated or not, according as the members 
either are to be regarded rather as independent and separate, or are 
united into one whole, into a single composite expression. For ex- 
ample: with 7, the preposition repeated, Acts iv. 7 év wola duvdue H 
év rolw évopart érotjoare Todro, 1 Cor. xiv. 6 Aadjow } ev droxadvpe 
h &v yvacer } ev tpopyreia 7) ev Sidayy, John vii. 48 ; 2 Cor. ix. 7, ete. ; 
with #, the preposition not repeated, Heb. x. 28 emt Svoly } tpiciv 
paproow, Mark xiii. 32 repli rijs Hudpas exeivys 7) Tis @pas oddels cide, 
1 Tim. v. 19; ii 9; 1 Pet. i. 11, ete.; with xai'etc. the preposition 
repeated, Mark vi. 4 (drios) év 7} marpidc airod Kal év roils ovyyevéow 
airod Kat év 7H olxig. abrot, Luke xxii. 33 kal cis pudAaxiy Kal eis Odvarov 
mopeverOat, Mark ix. 22 xal eis wip eBadev xai eis Ddara, 1 Cor. ii. 3 ev 
dobeveia kai ev Poo kal ev tpdum, Acts xxvi. 4 év 7G ever pov & Te 
‘lepocoAvpous, 1 Thess. i. 5, etc.; with xaé etc. the preposition not 
repeated, very common, Mark xiv. 43 wapayiveras dxdos rere. paxarpav 
kal EiAwy Tapa. TV apxLepewy Kat TY ypapparéoy Kal Tov mpecBurépwr, 
Acts i. 8 & re ‘Tepovcadyp Kal rdon 7H “lovdaia, x. 39; vi. 9; xiv. 21, 
etce.; Phil. iv. 3 pera cal KAnuerros kal tév Aourdv ouvepySv pov. Both 
constructions are united in Phil. i.7 ev rois Secpots pov cal ev 7H 
drodoyia kat BeBadice. Tod edayyediov, where, therefore, the last two 
members constitute one whole, etc. In general, in this second class 
of cases (i.e. where the members are homogeneous and the relation 
eopulative) no absolutely fixed rule can be laid down, since 
the repetition or non-repetition of the prep. rested solely in the 
writer’s choice and way of looking at the subject, —is often more a 
matter of feeling and rhetorical accent than of logical discrimination ; 
and hence often in precisely the same cases the preposition is found 
repeated and not repeated; cf. e.g. Luke xxiv. 27 with Acts xxviii. 23; 
Matt. iv. 25 with Mark iii. 8, ete. This holds trie particularly, also, 
when the Relative depends on the same prep. as the corresponding 
Demonstrative, since even in Greek authors both constructions 
(with and without the repetition of the prep.) occur equally. For 
example: without repetition, Matt. xxiv. 50 ev qudpa 9 ob mpoc8oxa, 
Luke i. 25; Acts xiii. 839 (see above 2 note p. 322), Acts xiii. 2 cis 
76 épyov 6 mpoox’kAnwar adto’s (where the construction spoken of 
§ 131,10 p. 152 may also have had influence); with repetition, 
John iv. 53 év éxeivy 7H dpa év 7 elwev [Tdf. om. first ev], Acts vii. 4; 
xx. 18 dd xparys ijpépas ad’ js éréByy ete. 
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B, § 147, N. 8(Germ. ed.); H. § 616; J. § 651; S. p. Ixxxlii. 

When upon a substantive governed by a prepos.tion a 
limiting Genitive also depends, there are two general 
classes of cases as respects the preposition’s position : 

a) In case the nouns have no article, it is a fixed rule 
that the preposition can never be separated by the limiting 
Genitive from its substantive, when this substantive (governed 
by the prep.) itself stands in the Genitive, even though 
the meaning excludes all possible ambiguity. 

Hence we always find, é& gpywv véuov, da’ dxpov yijs, mpd KataZodjs 
Kéopov, €& dpxis kticews, da dvaroAjs HAiov, dia tpumyparos padidos, dua 
Aovrpod Taduyyeverias etc., and the pronouns gov, pov, adrod, etc., which 
so often stand before their substantives, then follow them without 
exception; thus, dm éh0arpav cou, ex vedryrds pov, éx Sefiav adrod, 
dia and éx peécov avray, etc., From this unquestionable observation it 
follows, that, wherever the sense might be ambiguous, the grammatical 
rule alone must decide. Accordingly, 2 Cor. iii. 18 dad xupiov aved- 
paros can only mean from the Lord of the Spirit, and Matt. xxiv. 31 
pera. oddreyyos Gwvys peyddns only, with a trumpet of loud sound (see 
§ 132, 10 p. 161). In phrases where the prep. governs a different 
case from the Genitive, the limiting Gen. can indeed be inserted 
immediately after the prep., as Matt. xiii. 83 eis dAevpou odra tpia, 
Rev. vii. 17 eri Cwis myyas tddtwv where, however, it was necessary 
on other grounds also that Cwijs should precede (see § 132, 1, b) p. 155). 
Yet this arrangement is extremely rare (compare the — critically 
uncertain, too —elliptical combinations év Aiyirrov, es ddov, in § 132, 
27 p. 171), and writers had become already so wonted to the natural 
arrangement that even here they uniformly said, cis dfeow dpapridv, 
els dvdcracw vexpav, eis Kirov éavrod, én’ eAridt Cwijs aiwviov, etc. On 
the hyperbaton mpd & tyuepav rot wéoyxa and the like, see § 131, 11 
p- 153. 

b) But if the noun governed by the preposition has the 
article, when there are two Genitives, at least the article 
of this governed noun must stand directly after the prep., and 
the second Gen., dependent on this substantive, may be inserted 
according to the general rule; as, é« ts Kaicapos oixias, éx 
rhs Tod SiaBdrov Trayidos, Sia tis tuav Serjcews, dud Tis érépwov 
aoTrovdis, etc. 

Commonly, however, even this does not take place, but the nouns 
follow in succession, as dad rod vopov THs Gpaprias, ex TOV HOovay bua, 
pera Tov apmddwv éavrdv, ex Tov Xelpav Tudv, civ TH Svvdper Tod Kupiou, 
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ete. The pronouns pov and cov, which, as is well known, cannot 
be inserted between the article and substantive, stand accordingly, as 
a rule, likewise afterwa:ds (i7o0 rod wurpds pov, etc.) ; but they can 
sometimes, owing to their propensity to precede their substantive 
(§ 127, 19 p. 115), be placed quite at the beginning, ie. even before 
the preposition, as Matt. viii. 8 va pou td thy oréynv eicédOns, 
John ix. 15 rnAcv éréOnxév prov ert rovs 6bOadpovs (cf. vss. 6, 11, and 
§ 151, 14 p. 387); and so with aérod, John xv. 10 abrod ev 77 dydry. 


B. § 147, N. 5; H. § 615; C. §§ 708b. 706; J. §§ 640. 644. 

Strictly speaking, no examples are found in the N. T. in which 
prepositions continue to be used adverbially; and all the instances 
which might be reckoned under this head reduce themselves to (in 
part newly formed) compounds; see § 146, 4 p. 320. 


B. § 147,N.9; H. §§ 583, 605; C. § 699; J. § 641; W. p. 425 sq. (369 sq.). 

That prepositions which by themselves govern the Genitive or the 
Dative, govern (especially ev, avv, mpd) the same cases also when 
compounded with verbs, is a well-known fact ; see the lexicons 
under owjv, cvveOciv, ovvéresOat, cvvavakeioba, cvvotavpodv, evrvy- 
Xavew, eu Brcrev, EuBpysdoOa, eppevev, evéxew, eumailey, eumréxey, 
exrimrey, ExTiVagoEW, TPOoTHVal, mpomopeverOat, etc. With other verbs 
the repetition of the preposition (or of a synonymous one) prevails, 
especially with verbs compounded with dé and ék, see under eu Bar- 
Dew, ExBddrdew, dmréxewv, Groorqvat, dmaipev, exmopeverOar, darahdaooey, 
drehavve, aroxpinrey, droravgv, mpoxypiacev, évevdoyeiobat, etc. 


' NEGATIVES. 
B.§ 148; H. § 882; C. § 686; D. § 628; J. § 789. 

In no respect, perhaps, has the language of the N. T. ad 
hered more-closely to the usage established by the literary 
language, than in the employment of the two negatives od and 
Hy with their compounds; so that it proves to be easy to point 
out analogies in classic usage for the deviations even that 
occur. Hence, for the general principies in all. their extent, 
we refer the reader to the specifications given in the Grammars, 
and here need make mention only of particular instances of 
somewhat rare and peculiar use. 


B. § 148, 2b) and note; H. § 835; C. § 686i.sq.; D. § 681; J. § 744, 1; W. p. 4778q. (446 sq.) 

The use of od in the protasis of.a conditional sentence 
occurs in the N. T. relatively very often; so that we are 
justified in inferring a difference in usage, since in classic 
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writers this use is only exceptional.” It is true, the attempt 
has been made to explain the individual instances all according 
to the analogy of those which occur in classic authors, and 
consequently to consent to recognize merely an extension in 
the N. T. of a usage elsewhere rare. This method of treatment 
may be applied, indeed, to a portion of the extant passages, 
but is decidedly inapplicable to many, and is especially opposed 
by the circumstance that whereas after ei the predicate is so 
often negatived by od, this never occurs under the same 
conditions in clauses with édv; (cf. e.g. Matt. vi. 15 with 
Mark xi. 26). The usage of the N. T., on the contrary, may 
be referred to the following simple and almost invariable 
principles : 

1) The first form of hypothesis (§ 139 A. pp. 220 sq.), ie. 
ei with the Indicative as expressive of objective certainty, 
takes the direct negative ov. Exceptions are extremely 
rare: 1 Tim. vi. 8 ef tis érepodibacKare Kal pt) mpocépyetat 
Adyous etc. 

2) The second form of hypothesis (édév with the Subjunctive), 
and the fourth (ed with a Preterite Indicative), require in- 
variably the dependent negative mw. (The third 
species of hypothesis, e¢ with the Optative, occurs in the N. T. 
only in a positive form.) On Matt. xxvi. 24 and Mark xiv. 21 
see 3) d. p. 347. 

3) The combination éxtds ef wy (see 13 p. 355) even 
when followed by the Indicative, the compound ei w# (used 
for the most part elliptically, i.e. without a predicate) in the 
signification except, nisi (see § 149, 4 p. 359), after a preceding 
negative or interrogative clause, as well as the elliptical for- 
mule ef 66 wy, e¢ Se wy ve (§ 151, 28, e) p. 393) are, like 
established conjunctions or adverbs, no longer capable of 
changing their outward form. 

Now since 2) and 3) admit of no exceptions and are perfectly gram- 
matical, it is only necessary here to establish the first class. We 
will so arrange the examples as first of all to exhibit those which 
stand in obvious analogy with those from classic authors treated of in 
B. l.c., and then procsed to those which .epart more or less from the 
exdttiary usage. 

a) The predicate of the conditional clause negatived by ov 


is found in evident antithesis toa positive notion (com- 
: 44 
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monly the same, but sofnetimes synonymous), either in what 
precedes or in what follows (see B. § 148, 2. g). 

For example: in what pr ecedes, Mark xi. 26 Lchm. ddiere 
iva etc.... ef S& tpets odk ddiere, ovde 6 waryp ddyjcel,' John v. 47 el 
yap émoredvere etc. ... ef S& tols éxelvov ypdupacw od morevete, Tas 
etc., Acts xxv. 11 ef pév ob dducd ...- ef 88 odd eotty Gv ovTOL KaTY- 
yopotcty wov. So in Rom. viii. 9; 1 Cor. vii. 9; Jas. iii. 2; in what 
follows, 1 Cor. ix. 2 ef GAXows od« edut drdoroAos, GAAd ye tiv eiut, 
John x. 37 ef ob rou 7a epya..., ef S& To etc., Luke xi. 8 ef Kal ob 
dace adtd ..., Oud ye THY dvaiSaay airod Sdécet airé (cf. the similarly 
formed sentence in xviii. 4), 1 Cor. xi. 6 ef yap od Karaxadvmrerat yovy 
with reference to the following xaraxaAurrécOw. 

In all the above passages the dependent negative would be in no- 
wise erroneous, and by the Greeks would perhaps have been preferred. 

298 More necessary, on the other hand, is the use of the negative od even 
according to classic usage, when to the negatived predicate another, 
still in the protasis, is immediately so appended or contrasted with an 
adversative particle that the entire emphasis falls upon this second 
part (cf. 8 p. 852); as, Jas. ii. 11 ef 6% ob potxevers, hovevers 84 
2 Pet. ii. 4, 5 ef yap 6 Oeds dyyédwy duaprycdvruy obk épeicaro, ddAG... 
mapéduxer eis kpiow ete. (cf. with this the example Il. xv. 162, B. p. 493 
Germ. ed.). 

b) For the same reason as in a) the negative 6d may be 
grammatically defended also in the following pretty common 
class of sentences (though the Greeks, however, here also: 
would have perhaps preferred for the most part the dependent 
negative): where a negative protasis is associated with em- 
phasis, or rather contrasted, with an apodosis likewise 
negatived (or negatively conceived). 

The plainest example of this is 1 Cor. xv. 13-17 «i dvacracis vexpav 
ovk eat, ovd8 Xpuords eyyyeprar: ef d& Xprotds odk eyyyeprar, Kevov 
dpa 7b Kipuypa jydve ... Xpiorov ovk qyepev, elep dpa vexpol od 
éyeipovrat et yap vexpot ov« éyelpovras, ovde etc., Rom. xi. 21 ci... od 
edpeicuro, ofS cod deicerat, Luke xvi. 31 ef Moveéus ... od dxovovow, 
ovd édy tis éx vexpov évacTp macOjoovra, 2 Thess. iii. 10 ef res od Gere 
epydlecOar, pyde eobtérw. See besides Heb. xii. 25, and, with the 
substitution of a question instead of a negation in the apodosis, Luke 
xvi. 1llsq. et... od eyéveoOe, 76 dAyOwov tis tiv miotevoe; Kal ef etc., 
John iii. 12 ef od meorevere, mds... micredoere ; 1 Tim. ili. 5 ed tus... 


1 Tf vs. 26, which is wanting in several ancient mss. [Sin. also], was really first 
transferred (as is said) from Matt. vi. 15, than at least the alteration made ir 
the words of Mattrew turns out to correspond perfectly with N. T, usage. 
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ob« oldev, THs exxAnolas eriehjoerat; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 29; xv. 32 (sub- 
stantially); and several of the passages quoted under a) may be 
brought under this head also, as Mark xi. 26; John v. 47; Acts xxv. 
11; Rom. viii. 9. 

c) Further, an endeavor has been made to bring a number 
of passages under the rule proposed by Hermann (ad Vig. 
p- 831), according to which ov is said to stand in conditional 
clauses when it blends as it were with the negatived word into 
a single (positive) notion. Since, however, this view affords 
ny satisfactory objective test, but, on the contrary, all con- 
ditional clauses in which the predicate is negatived may be 
brought with more or less ease under this category (e.g. od 
feiSopat equiv. to POeipw, ode akovw equiv. to av jKods elpt, ovK 
oidev equiv. to dyvoet, od Sivatas equiv. to advvarov éorw, etc.), 
we can with tolerable confidence bring under this head only 
those passages in which a different part of the clause from the 
predicate is negatived, and consequently the predicate is 
evidently positive. 

For example, 2 Cor. xii. 11 od8é& torépyoa..., ef Kal ovd& ciuy 
Jas. i. 23 ef tis dxpoarys Adyou éorlv kal od wounrys where only the 
notion woinr7s in antithesis to dxpoaryjs is negatived (yet without 
constituting a single idea), and the predicate remains positive. But 
Luke xii. 26 ef oby 0088 eAdyuorov Svvacde, ti wept rdv AowtOy pepysvare 
does not belong under this head, since by oté€ the predicate is also 
negatived, so that the sentence belongs with the passages under b). 
The other passages, also, with a negatived predicate adduced under 
this head, we have already distributed under the first two more 
obvious rules; as, 1 Tim. iii. 5; Luke xvi. 381; Heb. xii. 25; 2 Pet. 
ii. 4; Jas. ii. 11. 

d) In justification of the direct negative, reference has 
also been made to the special emphasis with which the 
predicate alone is rendered prominent as negatived. This 
may be affirmed with reason of the two parallel passages Matt. 
xxvi. 24 and Mark xiv. 21 xardov jv adT@, ef ovK eyevvyOn 6 
avOpwrros éxeivos (where, moreover, the direct negation appears 
to find an adequate occasion in the evident approximation of 
the sentence to the first form of hypothesis, cf. § 189, 27 c) 
p. 225), and also of John i. 25 rf Barrifes, ef od obk et 6 
Xpiatos (if i.e. since thou certainly art not ete.). 

Yet since the majority of such passages coincide with one of the 
gbjective characteristics propounded under a) and b), and accordingly 
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have already been quoted there; further, since without such objective 
indications the interpreter is left to decide solely according to his 
feelings whether he will recognize a special emphasis or not; and 
especially, since in the N. T. the direct negative makes its appearance 
in clauses with the Indicative almost without an exception 
(cf. 4 below), the circumstance above mentioned is not of itself suited 
to constitute a separate class or rule, at least for the New 
Testament. 


e) Finally, the following additional examples are to be 
noticed as those which do not admit of being classed under 
any one of the above rules, and consequently belong to the 
characteristically free usage of the N. T., according to which 
conditional clauses of the first kind are uniformly 
negatived by od: 

Luke xiv. 26 ed ris epyerae pds pe xal ob pice tov warépa... od 
dvvarat etc. 2 John 10 (cf. 1 Tim. vi. 3), 1 Cor. xvi. 22 ef rus ob pide? 
Tov Kuptov, yrw dvdbeua, 2 Thess. iii. 14 ed ris ody imaxover 7G Adyo... 
tovrov onpeotobe, 1 Tim. v. 8 ed tis ray iSiwv ob mpovoel, rHy mioTw 
jpvytar, Rev. xx. 15 ef tus ody ebpéOy ev rH BiBrw ... eBdArOn ete. 
Hardly would any classic writer have employed the direct negation 
in any of these passages, even on the assumption of a special emphasis 
in the negative. On the other hand, in Matt. xxvi. 42 od is used 
more with reference to éév yj immediately following (with which the 
clauses with ef yy nis? after an antecedent od are to be compared, see 
§ 149, 4 p. 359) ; and in John x. 35 the clause xal od dvvarat AvOjvat 
% yoapy is to be taken as independent and parenthetic. 


4 The use of the negative in Relative Sentences is quite 
like that in conditional sentences, as in general the former 
share in all essential particulars the nature and construction 
of the latter, (see B. § 1389 B.). Accordingly, relative sen- 
tences in the Indicative, whether of a general nature or not, 
are almost exclusively negatived by ov, so that sentences 
with wy are extremely rare; on the other hand, relative 
sentences in the Subjunctive with dv (édv) are without any 
exception negatived by m7. 


800 Examples with od: Matt. xii.2; Mark ii. 24; Luke vi. 2 rowdtow 
-6 ovk eeorw movety ey caBBarw, Matt. x. 38 8s ob AapBaver tov oravpov 
++. bk €orw pov agwos, Gal. iii. 10 (quotn.) mas ds od eupéver etc., and 
after doris with the Indic. Luke xiv. 27; xv. 7, etc.; further, in 
antithesis (similar to the instances unfolded above in 3 a) and b)), as 
Matt. xiii. 12; Mark iv. 25 5 exer... wai Ss odx eer, Rom. vii. 15, 
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19 6 Odw...8 ob Géedw, xv. 21 (quotn.) ofs obk dynyyedy, syovra, of 
obdk akykdacw, cuvjcovow, iv. 15 ob yap otk érrw vépos, odde rapa Baars. 
Cf. besides, in 12 below, p. 354, the sentences with two (mutually 
annulling) negatives in two clauses dependent on one another. 
Examples with 7 and the Indicative (never in the historical 
writings), 2 Peti.9 @ yap py wépecrw radra, rupdAds éorw, Tit. i. 11 
Siddoxovres & py Set. On the yy in Col. ii. 18, critically very doubtful 
[wanting in x* and emitted by Treg. Tdf.] (and in no wise necessary 
to the sense), see Meyer. Examples with 7 and the Subjunctive 
are very common in all parts of the N. T. e.g. Matt. x. 14, ete.; also 
in antithesis, Luke viii. 18 cf. Matt. xiii. 12, ete. 

On the other hand, in all illative, causal, and declarative 
sentences, the language of the N.T. follows closely the ordinary 
Greek usage. 

Accordingly, after dgre with the Indicative od is regularly used, 
Matt. xix. 6; Gal. iv. 7, etc. after Sore with the Infin. nivaEen ph 
(see 6) ; further, after dri (because and that), xaOdri, eret, éretdy, etc., 
uniformly ov, Luke i. 834; 1 Cor. i. 21, ete. John iii. 18 Ore (because) 
py weriotevxev is to be regarded solely as a deviation from ordinary 
usage (hence instances of the sort are often to be found also in later 
writers, especially Lucian, see Herm. ad Vig. p. 806; Cobet, var. Lect. 
315 sq., and on the usage of Arrian and Lucian, Ellendt pref. ad Arr. 
p- 24; Du Mesnil, Stolp. Progr. 1867 p. 43); and on Heb. ix. 17 
(éret px more ioxver) see 10 p. 853. Also after dri in the signification 
that, zy is sometimes used in later writers, e.g. App. B.C. 3, 96. 


B. § 148, 24.; H. $887; C. § 686¢.; D, § 504 Obs.; J. § 745; W. p. 481 aq. (449). 
With the Infinitive, the N. T. writers are so in the habit 
of using the dependent negation, that they negative a state- 
ment by «#4 where the direct negation was not only admissible, 
but in Greek authors even more usual; so that, in point of 
fact, examples of od with the Infinitive are hardly to be met 


with longer. 

Hence, in particular, yy stands (as in Greek authors) without ex- 
ception with an Infinitive introduced by the Article, Matt. xiii. 5; 
Rom. xiv. 18, 21, ete.; further, after dore, Mark ii. 2; 1 Cor. i. 7, etc., 
no exception to which is established by Rom. vii. 6, since here only 
mahodrynte in contrast with xawéryre is denied, and not the Infin. 
My stands also after verba dicendi, etc., so far forth as a preference, 
counsel, wish, command is contained in them, and after predicates 
like Sef, doxet pow, addy éorw, dAoydv éorw, etc. as Matt. v. 34, 39; 
xxiii. 23; Luke xxi. 14; xxii. 40; Acts i. 4; xv. 28; 2 Pet. ii. 21; 
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801 Eph.iv.17; Rom. ii.21; xv. 1, etc.’ But also where the Tufin. clause 
(after the verba dicendi, etc.) contains only a declaration, and the 
Greeks use, at least in part, the negative od, we always find py; as, 
Luke xx. 7 daexpiOynoov py <idévar etc., Matt. xxii. 23; Mark xii. 18; 
Luke ii. 26; Acts xxiii. 8; 2 Cor. xi. 5. 

Remark. In cases of accumulated (intensified) negation, the main 
rule (B. § 148, 6, cf. 11 below p. 854) requires the same kind of 
nepallys to be used with the Infin. as with the ‘pretlioate; ——eaneeaettly 
od; as, Luke xx. 40 ovkért érodpwv érepwrdv ode, John iii. 27 od 
Sivarat dvOpwros Aa Bdvew oddér, v. 19, 80; Rev. v. 4, etc. 


B. §148 e (f); H. § 889- C. §686(d); D. p. 654; J. § 746;. W. p. 482 qq. (450 sqq.). 

With Participles (as in Greek authors and under the 
same conditions as there) both kinds of negation occur; only 
in circumstances where either is admissible (see b below), the 
disposition to employ py etc. is incomparably stronger. 

a) If the Participle has the Article (cf. the Infin.), it is 
regularly negatived by yw; thus, 6 pu) dv per éuod, Tols pu) 
TETAGUNLEVOLS, OF py LSdVTES Kal TLGTEvCaVTES, etc. 

Only those cases are exceptions where antithesis occurs, as Rom. 
ix. 25 (quotn.) tiv odk Hyarnuévyy qyaryqpévyv, 1 Pet. ii. 10 of odk 
Hrenwevot, viv b& eAenOevtes, Gal. iv. 27 (quotn.) oretpa 4% od rikrovoa 
(Efebs >), Rom. iv. 12. In Eph. v. 4 Tdf. [eds. 2,7] the reading 
7a odk dyjxovra would be an exception also,’ but the rence is by no 
means established [Tdf. now with Treg. Lchm. cod. Sin. & otk dvqxev] ; 
ef, Rom. i. 28. 

b) Should the Participle have no Article, yu} is used 
aunqualifiedly when the participial clause is equivalent to a 
hypothetical sentence, and so is to be resolved by if; as, etddre 
Kab py TovdvTL, apaptia a’T¢é éoti (Jas. iv. 17; Matt. xiii. 19, 

‘ete.). On the other hand, if the participial clause contains 
‘an actual matter of fact, and so is to be resolved by means of 
a Relative, or by since, whilst, during, without, etc., it is neg- 
atived (often when the circumstances are altogether the 
same) sometimes by od, sometimes, and indeed more com- 


monly, by yu. 


1In Acts xix. 27 |Treg.] Tdf. (ivduveder ... els oddév [oveey ed. 8] AoyirO7jvat) 
‘rather the single fragment of the sentence (od8év) is negatived, although usage 
elsewhere would nevertheless have led us to expect wndéy, and hence the other 
strongly [yet not by cod. Sin.] supported reading (Aoyic@foera: Lchm ) perhaps 
is to be preferred. On 2 Tim. ii. 14 see 8 p, 352. 

2 Jn Greek authors also such cases, when no antithesis occurs (as in Ar. Eccl. 
187), are extremely rare, e.g. Luc, adv. Ind. 56 kuBepygv odk eldds kal immedery pA 
pemcdeTnKas. 
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The o.iginal difference between the two negatives (although in 
point of fact no longer adhered to in employing them) is still evident 
in such sentences as Matt. xxii. 11, 12 cidev dvOpwrov obk evdedupévov 
(who had not on), but subsequently ciojdGes uy exwy evdupa (although 
thou hadst not etc.), 1 Pet. i. 8 dv ovk iddvres (having in point of fact 
not seen him) dyarare, eis Ov dpte-pH dpdvres (although ye do not see) 
motevorres d€ etc. Examples of the less common negative ov (ovdév) 
in a Participial clause which is temporal or causal, or to be resolved by 
means of a Relative, are Luke vi. 42 (od BAérwv), John x. 12 otk dv 
mowuyy explained by of odk éorw 7d mpdBara ida, Acts xxvi. 22 ovdev 
exrds Aéywv, XXVili. 17 ody woujoas (although in point of fact), 
vii. 5 (Gen. absol.), 1 Cor. ix. 26 wuxrevdw as otk dépa dépwv, Gal. iv. 8 
ob« eiddres, Col. ii. 19; Heb. xi.1,35. Examples of od in consequence 
of the emphasis of antithesis, are 2 Cor. iv. 8,9 ev mav7i OArBopevoe 
GAN od crevoywpovpevol, Gropovpevor GX’ od« eamropovpevor etc., Phil. 
ili. 3 of zvevpari Geod Aarpevovres ... Kal odK ev capKi TeroLBdres, 1 Cor. 
iv. 14 otk evrpéruv tuas ypddw taira, GAN’ ds etc.; and because a 
particular part of the sentence (rather than the whole) is denied, 
are Luke vii. 6 qéy adrot od paxpav dréxovros, Acts xvii. 27; xxvii. 
20 xeysdvos odK GALYyOU éxiKeys€vov. 

‘Everywhere else the dependent negative uy is used, even with the 
most definite matters of fact, and in cases thoroughly concrete. Ex- 
amples are so abundant in all parts of the N. T., that it is enough to 
give a few corresponding to those above with od, or passages quite 
parallel: Matt. xviii. 25 yu) éxovros adrod daro8otvar, éxédevoev ete., Xxil. 
25 ph éyov orépua adqxev Thy yovaixa, 29 rAravacbe, wr eiddres (because) 
ras ypapas wydé ete. Acts v. 7; ix. 26; xii. 19 “Hpddys émgyrijcas Kal 
pi chpdv éxédevoer ete., xvii. 6; Luke xviii. 2, etc.; even in antithesis, 
Mark v. 26 pydiv dpednOcioa, GAAG pGAAov eis TO xelpov EADodoa, Acts 
ix. 7 elorijxecav éveoi, dxovovtes ev THs duvas, pndéva 5é Gewpotyres, 


2 Cor. vi. 9. 


ce) When the Participle with eivas is used as a periphrasis 
for a finite verb (§ 144, 24 sq. p. 808sq.), the dependent neg- 
ative ux’ must be used, even in the most concrete cases, if it 
is not the copula (and thus the entire sentence), but the 
Participle alone, that is to be negatived. 


Accordingly we must distinguish Luke vi. 43 ob« éorw dévdpov Kahov 
mowovv Kaprov campov, Xxili. 53 év pynpart, oD ovdk Hv ovdels OUTTW Keipevos, 
xii. 6; John iii. 24; Rom. iii. 12; 2 Cor. ii.17; Jas. iii. 15, ete., from 
Luke xiii. 11 fv ovyxdarovea cai pi Suvvapévyn dvaxdpou, i. 20 coy 
grav Kal pi Jvvdpevos Aadjoru, Acts ix. 9 jv juépas tpeis my 
BrErwv. 
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d) Lastly, the Pavticiple is negatived by ux (sometimes 
even in case of antithesis, cf. 8 below), whenever the entire 
sentence to which the Participle belongs requires the de- 
pendent negation. 


Of this case also there are many examples: 1 Cor. vii. 29 (rodro 8é 
nyt) iva ot exovres yuvaixas ds pi éxovtes Gow, Kal of KAaiovres as py 
etc., Eph. v. 27 ta rapacrnoy evdokov thy éxxAyolav pH éxovoay etc., 
Phil. iii. 9 edpe06 pH exwv etc., Rom. xii. 16, 17, 19, ete. 


B. §148, 2g. (Germ. ed.); J. § 744, 1 Obs.; W. p. 479 (446 sa.). 

8 Several examples of the use of the direct negative, in 
sentences which otherwise prefer 7, as soon as the negatived 
word stands in sharp antithesis (marked by aaad, 6é, ef un) to 
some other and following part of the sentence, have already 
been given above, see 3a) p. 45,7 a) and b) p. 850. According 
to this principle the direct negative makes its appearance in 
such cases (although by no means necessarily) even in sentences 
which positively require mw, as final and imperative 
sentences; see 7d) above. The difference between these two 
modes of expression is this: when the direct negative is used, 
the negatived part of the sentence is, as it were, brought out 

808 conspicuously from the rest (by supplying some such word as 
A€yw), and the emphasis falls on what follows introduced by 
ava, etc. (cf. 8 a) p. 845); on the other hand, where py is 
used, both parts of the sentence remain equally related to the 
whole. 

Examples: 1 Pet. iii. 3 dv éorw ody 6 Swe ... xdopos, ddA 6 
kpuTrds etc. whose adorning ought to be not (or, I do not say) the out- 
ward ... but etc., Rev. ix. 4 iva py dducjoovow rov xéprov ris yijs, 0b 8e 
mav xhwpov o8b€ wav dévopor, ci py ToUs GvOpamrous etc. Cf. 1 Cor. v. 
10 éypaya py ovvavapiyyvaba: Tots wépvois, ob TavTws etc:, on this see 
§ 151, 19 p. 889. On the other hand, 1 Pet. v. 2, 3 ToLdvare ... Ly 
dvayxacTis GAN Exovotus, py aicxpoxepdas GAG mpoOtpus prde ete., 
Phil. ii. 2-4 wAnpdoaré pou riv xapay iva 1d abrd ppovire, ... pi) re 
€avtav oKorovvtes, GAAd etc., John xviii. 40, etc. 2 Tim. ii. 14 py Ao- 
youaxer (Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.] do opaxeiv) ex” obSe ypioisov, without 
an adversative clause following, is more surprising, and only to be 
explained by the emphatic prominence given to an individual 
word. 

On od, as asecond and-independent negation of a particular 
part of a sentence, in sentences with pi, see 11 p. 354. 
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B. § 148, N. 8; H. § 840; C. §§.685a.; 6868.; D. § 584; J. § 745, Obs. 5. 

Examples of negatived substantives, i.e. of substantives trans- 9 
formed by the negative into their opposites and blending with it, as it 
were, into a single word, occur only in O. T. quotations. The negative 
then is always od, because compounds of the sort are formed in Hebrew 
with &>, Rom. ix. 25; 1 Pet. ii. 10 of wore od dads, viv dé ads, Rom. 
x. 19 ér od« ve. In Greek elsewhere both species of negative are 
met with, see particularly B. and J. as above. 

On the negative with the Imperative, and the Subjunctive as its 
substitute, see § 139, 6 p. 211. 


B. § 148, 4and N. 5; H. §§ 720d.; 846; C. § 626; D. §5888q,; J. § 814; G. §46.N. 4. 


On py as the conjunction after verbs and notions of fear and 0 
anxiety, see § 139, 48 p. 241sq. Of the usage according to 
which sentences with uy (uyres, pajymore), when no verbum 
timendi is expressed, contain the idea of fear or anxiety, 
the N. T. also affords a few evident examples. Thus, with a 
Subjunctive following, Matt. xxv. 9 Aéyoucas* prjrote ov pa 
apkéon hyiv Kai opiv; and with a Future following, Rom. xi. 21 
Tdf. [eds. 2,7; ed. 8 omits wymws with Lchm. Treg. cod. Sin.] 
pnrws ovdé cod detoerat. See on the second negative in both 
sentences No. 11 following. 


As, according to B. § 139, m. 50; G. § 46, N. 4, ete. (cf. Gal. iv. 11 
above in § 139, 48 p. 242), in sentences where a verb of fearing is 
expressed, a preterite Indicative may be used after u# in order to 
represent the object of fear as in a degree an actually existing fact, 
so here too; as, Gal. ii. 2 dvéGnv 88 kat dvebéunv airots 7d evaryyédov ... 
kar’ iSiav 8& rots Soxotow, uy Tws Eis Kevov Tpexw 7H eOpapor i.e. in the 
anxiety lest (or, in order to see whether, cf. Luke xi. 35 in § 139, 49 
p. 243) perchance my efforts are, or have already been, in vain. So 
recent interpreters, — with this difference only, that they unnecessarily 
still want to retain zp¢xw as a Subjunctive. On the contrary, it is in 
the Indicative as really as the following épayov, and glancing at the 
latter presents in advance the notion of the present as a like object of 304 
anxiety. 1 Thess. iii. 5 éreypa eis 7d yoovon ray wiotw tpav, pytws 
érefpacey ipas 6 weipdlwv kal eis xevov yévytas 6 Kdmos Tuav, fearing 
(or, in order to see whether) perchance the tempter has tempted you, 
and my labor thus might become in vain. Heb. ix.17 d:a6yxy 
BeBata, érei py wore icxver dre G7 6 SiaGeuevos affords an example of 
the use (which increased more and more in later Greek) of pijrote © 
with the Indicative, the notion of anxiety or of doubting inter- 
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rogation residing in the negative having gradually receded, and so 
pojrore being used almost like ovqore in the sense of probably never.! 

On py as an interrogative particle, see § 139, 55 p. 248; 
and on od yy as a strengthened negation with the Fut. and the 
Subjunct., ibid. 7 p. 211sq. Of wa) od asa mere intensification 
there is no instance. 


B, $148, N.7.a.; H. § 846; C. § 718 sub fin.; D. $587; J. § 750. 

{1 Similar negatives as a rule strengthen each other, or the 
second is only the continuation of the first. Hence in 
sentences already, for any reason, negatived by (the conjunc- 
tion) #7, as soon as a particular part of the sentence is 
to be negatived again, and independently of the first negation, 
this must be done in every instance by the other form of 
negation, that is to.say by ov. 


Examples from classic authors after the uy implying anxiety (Lat. 
ne non) may be seen in the Grammars. From the N. T. we have 
2 Cor. xii. 20 PoBodpar pyrws eAOdv od x olovs Hédw evpw tas; see 
further Matt. xxv. 9 and Rom. xi. 21 in the preceding paragraph. 
For the same reason, in an interrogative sentence with the py of 
doubt, as soon as an, affirmative answer is expected (nonne), not 
py again but od must be introduced as the second negative; for 
examples of this, see § 139, 55 p. 248. 


B. § 148, N.7b. and N. 8; J. § 747; W. p. 498 (464). 


12 Cases may occur, however, in which two similar negatives 
destroy each other, inasmuch as both the sense and the natural 
position of the words exclude all ambiguity. In the N. T. there iy 
only one passage where similar negatives destroy each other in one 
and the same sentence: 1 Cor. xii. 15 édv etry 6 mots, ... od 
mapa TodTo obK éotw ék Tov Guwparos. Here it was necessary to use 
the same negative twice, becaise the nature of the sentence did not 

805 permit any other than the oljective form of negation either at the 
beginning or inthe middle; and that they mutually destroy each other 
follows from the sense inevitably. 


1 Still more frequently, in the writings e.g. of Aristotle, and especially in the 
literary language of the Alexandrians (the Grammarians, and the Scholiasts), it 
may be rendered simply by perhaps (i.e. tows), which sprung by abbreviation 
from the complete sentence Spa’ yhrore followed by the Subjunctive: see to it lest 
perchance etc.; as, Arist. Eth. Nic. 10 init. (uf wore ob wards todr) A€yerat), 
iii. 2 (uhmor’ ob A€yougt 7d alriwv). M* with the Indic. also is so uscd; as, 
Apoll. Adverb. 567. On this subject see further, Steph. Thes. sub voce ; Bhdy. 
p. 397; Devar. ed. Klotz I. p. 187. 
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On the other hand, a double self-destroying negation for the 
purpose of an emphatic affirmation is more common in two 
sentences immediately dependent one on the other, viz. a 
leading clause anda Relative clause dependent upon it, 
after the analogy of the classic usage discussed in B. § 148, 
N.8; ©.§ 559¢.; J. § 824, 2 (yet without such attraction 
as in ovdels dates od, ovdert btw ov etc.); as, Matt. x. 26 
ovdév eoTw KeKadvuppévov 6 ovK aroxadupOnoeTas, Kal KpuTTTOV 
d od ywocOyjoetas, xxiv. 2 ob pr) adeOy Bde ALO0s él AiGov, ds 
ov KatadvOjoerat, Mark xiii. 2; Luke viii. 17; xii. 2; xxi. 6. 
Here belong those sentences, also, in which, instead of the 
negatived leading clause, the form of a question is chosen; as, 
Acts xix. 85 Tis éotw dvOpérrav bs od ywooKe etc., Heb. xii. 7 
tis yap vids bv ov TraWdever TaTHp. 


B. § 148, N. 9; H. § 888; C. §718d.; D. §695; J. 749; G. pp. 198sq. 

The pleonastic use, too, of mw} in dependent Infinitive 
clauses after predicates which include within themselves a 
negative force, has been preserved, at least in certain parts 
of the N. T. (e.g. Luke’s writings), especially with the Infini- 
tive introduced by rod. 

See examples of this last kind in § 140, 16 p. 269. We have, 
besides, without rod, Luke xx. 27 of dytiWéyovres dvacracw pty evan, 
xxii. 34 Tdf. éws tpis drapvyon py cidévar pe, Heb. xii. 19 rapyrjcavro 
ph mpooreOjvar abrots Adyov, Gal. v. 7 tis tpas evécopey rH GAnDela pH 
meiecOar. Analogous is the pleonastic of when an Infin. is resolved 
into a clause with drt, 1 John ii. 22 6 dpvovpevos dre “Inoots od« 
forw 5 Xpuords, cf. Mark ix. 38 Lechm. [Tdf. cod. Sin.], and from 
classic authors, Demosth. Phil. p. 124 extr.; Ken. Anab. 2, 3, 25; 
Ath. 2.17, ete. Pleonastic also is the negative in the common 
phrase ékrds «i prj ie. except tf, except tt be, as 1 Cor. xiv. 5 peilwv 6 


mpodyrevuv, ... exros ef py Seppqve’y, xv. 2; 1 Tim. v. 19; see Lob.. 


ad Phryn. p. 459, and on the Subjunct. § 139, 22 p. 221. 

Remark. In Rom. iv. 19 Lehm. [so Treg. Tdf.] in his text has 
omitted the od before xarevdéynoev, with the oldest authorities [cod. Sin. 
also]. But since the context seems to require a negation, other editors 
have adopted ov, which likewise is sufficiently attested; or it is 
thought necessary, at least to supply the direct negative od with 
karevonoev from the py with dodevyoas. That a single negative can 
belong do xowot to t wo notions is certain (see, among others, Poppo 
on Thue. 1,12; O. Schneider on Isocr. 4,3; Grot. on Eur. Tro. 638 ; 


ti 


Mehthorn on the Schema dé xowod p. 148q.; Kriiger, Gram. § 67,8 . 
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Anm. 4); eg. Luke viii. 12 ta pi) moretcavres cwfow, and cf. the 
command dpyileoGe Kat pi) éuapravere in § 144, 2p. 290. But whether 
Greek usage permits the direct negative to be supplied from the 
dependent negative is more than doubtful. [urther, against either 
supplying or adopting od makes the manifest reference of the words 
to Gen. xvii. 17; for only to this passage, not to Gen. xv. 5 sq., does 

306 the express mention of the véxpwous THs pyjtpas Sdppas in the nine- 
teenth vs. point us. But then the words pa doGevjoas TH wire 
seem to be at variance with the narrative in Gen. xvii. and still 
more with the positive xarevéyocev immediately following, as well as 
with the drift of Paul’s entire argument. In order to solve this 
difficulty the assumption is perhaps justifiable, that the words 
acbevyjoas TH wiores are to be taken proleptically, and that the 
true consequent clause does not begin till the twentieth vs. (eis 5 rv 
éxayyediav etc.). The words xarevéycer etc. form, then, not so much 
a parenthetic insertion to designate more precisely the passage of the 
O. T. which the apostle had in mind, as an antithesis to the following 
od duexpify, such as is otherwise wont to be indicated by the particles 
pev ... 6€; hence the thought is as follows: not wavering in faith, he 
considered, indeed, his senility and the deadness of Sarah’s womb, but 
in reference to the promise of God ete. ‘The want of pe would 
indeed be an offence in a classic writer ; but how often in all parts of 
the N. T. the sharpest antitheses are given merely by a simple 8€ (see 
examples in § 149, 11 p. 864 and the note on p. 121), or even by xai 
(see the examples under § 149 8,-b) p. 361 sq.), is well known; how 
much more occasion for this liberty was there here, where the writer 
might have contented himself with the simple participle (karavoycas), 
but, as he wrote, was precluded from that by the éofevyoas which 
he had just used. This construction of the passage, moreover, is by 
no means destitute of parallels in the composition of the apostle. On 
the contrary, a number of passages stand in the plainest analogy to 
it: where two members of a sentence are connected with each other 
by ot« ... ddAd (8), and yet the thought in the first member is not to 
be denied absolutely, but only relatively in reference to the 
leading thought, in order, as Winer 497 (462) aptly says, “to 
direct undivided attention to the second and principal thought, the first 
comparatively disappearing from view,” accordingly for rhetorical 
reasons; cf. Fritzsche on Mark, Exc. II. Such passages are — from 
the historical writings Matt. x. 20; Mark ix. 87; Luke x. 20; John 
xii. 44; Acts v.4;— from the Epistles, 1 Cor. xv. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 8, 
cf. also 1 Cor. i. 17 and deWette’s Comment. As in all these passages 
the writer hurries over the negative and parenthetic thought to the 
second and positive member, so Paul above hurries over the first and 
positive member tg the second and negative (od duexpiPy). 


a 
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Oruer Parricies. 
B. § 149, m. 1; H. §§ 875; 795a.; C. § 711a.; J. §§ 626, Obs. 1; 696, Obs. 5. 

‘Qs, o}Tws. The combination of és with a preposition of direction 1 
(versus) seems to have been unknown to the N. T. writers; for in the 
only passage where it occurs (Acts xvii. 14 as émi Grsb. Tdf. [eds. 2, 
7), the most important authorities [cod. Sin. also] read éws éri, which 
Lehm. [so Tdf. Treg.] has adopted. The accented ds for otrws also 
is not found. 

It is an extension of the familiar idiom by virtue of which 
odt@s stands after participial clauses in order to resume 
them again in the conclusion (§ 144, 21 p. 306), when, the 
participial clause being wanting, this adverb by a somewhat 807 
easy and popular mode of expression completely takes the 
place of the participle; as, Acts Vii. 8 wxev ait@ dia- 
Onjxny Tepttopys: Kal obta@s (i.e. after this happened) éyévvncev 
Tov “Ioadx, xxviii. 14; 1 Cor. ix. 24 ov« oiSare etc.; obtas 
(i.e. todTo eidores) tpéyere, xiv. 25; Gal. vi. 2; 1 Thess. iv. 
17; 2 Pet. i. 11. 

In this way it passes over insensibly, like the Latin sic, into the 
meaning of the connective then, so then, as Acts xvii. 33; Rev. iii. 16. 
Quite analogous to this is its use after a protasis with ei (almost 
pleonastically like the German so, but more emphatic and resuming 
the protasis) to mark the beginning of the apodosis; as, 1 Thess. iv. 
14 ei yap micrevomey drt “Inoods areOavey Kal dvéory, otrws Kal 6 Geds afer 
etc., Rev. xi. 5 ef tis adrods Peder ddixjoat, ovtws bet adrov droxravOjvat. 


B. § 149, m. 2; H. §508b.; ©. § 566a.; J. § 882, 1. 

“Iva. Of the elliptical use of ?va ré (equiv. to dud ri; wherefore?) 2 
with an Indicative following (which occurs even in the earlier writers: 
Aristoph., Plato), there are many examples in the Old Test. as well 
as the New, and in later writers generally; as, Matt. ix. 4 wa ré 
evOupeiobe rovnpa év tais xapdious tpav; xxvii. 46; Luke xiii. 7; Acts 
iv. 25 (quotn.), vii. 26; 1 Cor. x. 29; cf. Herm. ad Vig. p. 847. 


B. § 149, m. 3; H. §$ 868; 869; C. § 701, N.; D. p. 571; J. $§ 800sq.; 802 Obs, 8. 

“Oru. Like the English that (cf. Germ. dass, Ital. che, French 3 
‘gque), 67s is the most frequent (subordinating) conjunction, 
and employed in manifold phrases; for, besides its common 
and most general sense (that), like the corresponding particles 
just mentioned in other languages, it is used sometimes pleo- 
nastically, sometimes elliptically, and sometimes passes over 
into the signification of other and more pointed particles 

(especially because). 
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On the pleonastic use of dr after verba dicendi see § 139, 51 
p- 245. 

To the elliptical, belongs the expression ré dre (which may 
be compared with the Lat. guid quod; but it is uttered without any 
rhetorical emphasis) in such sentences as Luke ii. 49 ri dre e{yretre 
pe; (why ts tt that etc.), Acts v. 4,9; Mark ii. 16 Lchm.,— where, 
however, Tdf. [so Treg.] after cod B has given the preference to the 
interrogative dri (§ 139, 59 p. 252),— and often in the Sept., as Gen. 
xviii. 13; xliv. 4; Judg. ix. 28, etc.; with the ellipsis supplied, John 
xiv. 22 ri yéyovey Gru Hui wédAes euavilew ceavtév; John vii. 35 mot 
otros méANet Topever Oat, dre Hueis ody ebpyjoopev airdv ; is to be explained 
by a different kind of ellipsis; it arises from the two thoughts Whither 
will he go? and How ts it to be that we are not to find him? united 
into a single sentence by abbreviation, in popular fashion. Similar 
is Matt. xvi. 7 of 5¢ dceAoyifovro Néyovtes> Gru dprovs ovK« éAaBomev, 
where he says this because, or he has reference to the fact that etc, is 
to be supplied. Of an elliptical nature, further, is the combination 
(peculiar to Paul) os dre in the sense of guast ; 2 Thess. ii. 2 ds dre 
evéoTyKey 7) Hepa tod Kupiov abbreviated from, as (happens when it is 
the case) that the day of the Lord is at hand. Similar, but with more 
of the common meaning of ort, accordingly as if that, because, is the 

308 use of ws dru in 2 Cor. v.19; xi. 21 (see Meyer on the passages, and 
the instances of és é7t which he quotes from Greek writers; and on 
the not infrequent use of ds dre in later writers, especially in the 
Alexandrian literary language, see Bast on Greg. Cor. p. 52). Ort 
equivalent to djAov é6rein 1 Tim. vi. 7 Lehm. [T.Tr.x*] (Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] 
d7Aov dre) is exceptional. On the elliptical ody dru see § 150, 1 p. 372. 


B. § 149, m, 4; H. § 872; C. § 701 f, sq.; J. §§ 850sq.; 860, 5. 

4 Ei. The elliptical use of ef in oaths is a Hebraism current 
in the Sept. and transferred thence into the N.T. This e¢ arose 
from’ the literal translation of the Hebrew ox, which imparts 
a negative force to the contents of the oath, and hence xb cx a 
positive force indeed! of a truth!, see Gesen. Lehrg. p. 844; 
Gr. § 152, 2f. 


Examples of ¢ from the Sept. are, 1 Sam. iii. 14; 2 Sam. xx. 20; 
xi. 11; Ps. xev. 11, ete., less frequently éév Cant. ii. 7; Judg. v. 8, also 
the Infin. with wy Gen. xxi. 23, (the affirmative intensification Xd 0x 
is either not translated at all, as Josh. xiv. 9; Isa. xiv. 24; Job XXX. 
25; xxxi. 36, or by % pv Jobi.11 or ef a xxii. 20, etc.). This mode 
of expression is evidently founded in an ellipsis (Aposiopesis), a 
thought being reserved in the mind which in other passages of tho 
O. T. is expressed, and is commonly translated by the Sept. as follows: 
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rdde Tomcat cor 6 eds kal rade mpocGein, e.g. 1 Sam. iii. 17; 2 Sam. 
ui. 35, ete. In the N. T. this ¢é is found in Mark viii. 12 (where it is 
interpreted in the various readings by 0d), and several times as a 
quotation from Ps. xcv. 11 in the Ep. to the Heb., viz. iii, 11 cf. 18; 
iv. 3,5. On the other hand, ei py in Heb. vi. 14 is positive, like 
the 7 pyv in use elsewhere, and (according to Etym. mag. 416, 50) 
only a different (itacistic) way of writing it; and in fact, in Gen. xxii. 
17 (whence the above passage is taken) the mss. offer both readings. 
But it is construed with the Indic., except in Judith i. 12 where the 
Infin. (current in Greek writers) is given: doce ef pay exdiajoe. 

The elliptical use of the combined particles «i » (which have 
become almost a single conjunction) in the sense of except, nist, 
after a preceding negation, is so general that passages in which the 
predicate is added, as Mark vi. 5, are very rare; and the phrase 
became so established in this sense, that, like etre... eire in § 189, 22 
p- 220 sq., it was retained even where the construction would sooner 
lead us to expect €dv yy (Matt. xxvi. 42; Gal. ii. 16, etc., cf. 6 p. 360), 
as Mark vi. 8 iva pydey aipwow ei py pd Bor etc., ix. 9, etc., and the 
clause dependent on it was insensibly changed even as respects its 
form into a leading clause, as 1 Cor. vii. 17 ef wn, éxdotw ws euépicer 6 
Kipws, otrws wepiraretto,— with which may be compared the 
similar grammatical phenomena in connection with ta (§ 139, 37 
p. 233), dre (§ 139, 53 p. 246), dare (§ 139, 50 p. 243). All that has 
been said holds also with more or less force as respects the extended 
combinations of particles et Hw tt (on which see § 139, 20, 22 
pp. 219sq.) and éx rds ef wy (see ibid 22 p. 221, and § 148, 13 
p- 855). 

B. § 149, m. 5; H. § 877, 5; D. p. 669; § 617 Obs.; J. §§ 889, Obs.; 860, 2. 

"Ee. In consequence of a brachylogical mode of expression, 5 
this conjunction plainly has in several passages the signification 
since or for otherwise, — it being necessary to supply or repeat 
from the immediately preceding context the supposition sug- 
gested by our particle otherwise, else. 

For example: Rom. iii. 6 yy ddixos 6 Oeds ..., eet is Kpwel 6 Beds 
tov xoopov; for otherwise how etc. (sc. eb ddixos 6 eds), xi. 6 érel 
xdpis obxért yiverat xdpis (sc. ef €& Epyov Aciupa yéyovev or simply ei é€ 309 
epywy yiverat ri) 5... éwel rd epyov obkére eorw epyov (sc. «i xdpure or 
xdpis sc. ear), xi. 22 eel wal ob éxxomjoy, sc. dav pi) émipetvys etc., 
Heb. ix. 26; x. 2in both which instances a hypothetical protasis of 
the fourth kind is to be supplied for the apodosis, which is evidently 
constructed on this model (cf. § 139, 14 and 15 p. 216). So, too, 
1 Cor. v. 10, on which see § 151,19 p. 390. See besides the very 
similar idiom with dAAd in 14 p. 369. 
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B, § 149, m. 6. 

édv. By a certain inaccuracy of expression édév stands once ap- 
parently for és dv in Mark x. 80, 31 oiSeis éorw 8s ddijxev oikiav ... , 
édv pa AGB etc. (D ds dv). This construction arose and is to be 
explained in the same way as «i yy (édv yj) nist, by which the pre- 
ceding negative is destroyed (see above, 4 p. 359), so that the meaning 
here is nearly as follows: no one leaves etc. unless he receives, i.e. 
every one who leaves etc. will receive. 

The contracted xéy (from «at éav) stands several times, by an ellipsis, 
Without a finite verb (cf. Demosth. p. 415, 24; Soph. El. 1483) 
almost adverbially in the sense of 7 f only, at least (in which sense 
it occurs times without number in later writers and the Apocrypha) ; 
as, Acts v.15 tva épyomévou Llérpov kav ) oxida émoxidcn i.e. if (it were) 
only his shadow, Mark vi. 56; 2 Cor. xi. 16 ef 88 yun ye, Kav ws adpova 
défacbe pe. 


B. § 149, m.7; H. § 860; C. §§ 713h.; 611, 513; D. p. 569; J. §§ 875 Obs. 8; 779 Obs. 8. 

7. To the examples cited here of 4 od after a negative (or inter- 
rogative) clause instead of the simple %, a parallel is apparently given 
in 1 Thess. ii. 19 rés yap quay Ais 7 yapa... 7) odyl Kal tuets; Yet 
since the antecedent question is not to be taken in an exclusive 
(negative) sense, as the xai before tueis proves, the clause 7 ody! ete. 
is to be joined to the first question as a second, which, because it 
assumes an affirmative answer, is negatived by ov. 

On the other hand, indubitable instances are found of the 
other power of # mentioned here, viz. to impart to a Positive 
notion the force of a Comparative; as, Matt. xviii. 8; Mark 
ix. 48, 45 cadov éotiv ce KvAdOv, yworor eicedOely 7) etc., Luke 
xv. T yapa éoras (sc. welSov) emi evi duapTwor@ petavoodvts 4) 
etc. Accordingly it imparts to the signification of @é\» the 
force of malle in 1 Cor. xiv. 19, and to Avauwrerety the force of 
satius esse in Luke xvii. 2; ef. the parallel passages above from 
Matt. and Mark. See the similar phenomena under dzép 
(p. 885) and zapa with the Ace. (p. 339). 


B. § 149, m. 8; H. §§ 855-57; C. $701; D. §§ 549 sqq.; J. §§ 768 sq. 

7é, «at. The particle re, which is but rarely employed in the Gospels, 
is used by Luke in the Acts with fondness, sometimes simply for the 
ordinary xai (ii. 387 ; iv. 33, etc.), sometimes in the combination re xaé. 
But where these two particles do not connect immediately with one 
another two similar or parallel terms, they can only signify and also, 
the 7é in such case belonging to the sentence and «ai to the single 
word, as Acts xxi. 28 otrdés éorw 6 dvOputos 6... mdvras mavrayy 


§ 149.] té; Kal, 861 


Siddoxwy, ere re Kal “EAAyvas eloyyayev, Rom. i. 27 Taf. (cod. Sin.]. 
In the reverse order, cai connects the sentence, ré the particular term, 310 
as Acts xxvi. 10 kai woAAods te T&v dyiwy. KarékAeoa etc. A double 
7é rarely appears except in composition or with corresponding particles 
(etre, pyre, éav re), as Acts xxvi. 16; xvii. 4; Heb. vi. 2. 

Ka‘ is by far the most frequent of all the Greek particles in 
the N. T.; and as it is used not only beyond comparison more 
frequently than in the Greek literary language, but also in 
another sense often, or rather under other circumstances, it 
contributes much to the peculiar complexion of the N. T. style. 
This extended use of xai (particularly in the Gospels, see § 144, 
1 p. 288 sq.) proceeds from the practice, characteristic of all 
popular languages, of placing in juxtaposition, with the simplest 
connection and as independent little sentences, the several parts 
especially of an historic narrative, which in a more choice style 
are wont to be wrought together into a single whole. In the 
Homeric language, and in part also in Herodotus, this takes 
place commonly, indeed, by means of several of the many little 
copulative conjunctions (ré, 8é, pd, etc.); but in the N. T., 
predominantly by «aé. Hence connection by means of xa/ 
appears, times without number, in part for participial con- 
structions (§ 144, 1 and 2 pp. 288sq.), in part where the 
Greeks would have employed divers other particles. But we 
are not on this account warranted in supposing that it any- 
where includes any other than its characteristic and proper 
signification (and, also, even). The leading cases in which 
its use deviates more or less from the ordinary usage are the 
following: 

a) With the use of «af in place of a Participle agrees its employ- 
ment, where, as a rule, the first of two independent sentences 
connected by «ai expresses the relation of time for the second (the 
leading) sentence; as, Matt. xxvi. 45 ipyyxev 7 @pa Kal 6 vids rod 
dvOpirov mapadisorat, Mark xv. 25 fv, 8% dpa tpiry Kal éoravpwoav 
airév, Luke xix. 43; xxiii. 44; John x. 22 Lchm., Acts v.7; Heb. 
viii. 8. Cf. the various constructions with kai éyévero § 141, 6 p. 
276. ; 

b) Very commonly the N. T. language, particularly in the Gospels, 


1 Here, however, the other reading (St Lchm. [Treg. marg.]) seems to be pref- 
erable; the apostle, instead of connecting the second member by té (of Te &poeves 
etc.), having given his discourse a different and more emphatic turn by means of 
the words dyoiws 8¢ «ai. Cf. Winey 571 (531). 

46 
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contents itself with this most simple method of sonnecting sentences 
where other Greek writers are wont to employ either a simple 
adversative particle (8¢ dAAd, uévrot), or the corresponsive pe .. . 
8€; as, Luke xx. 19; Mark xii. 12 esjrow abrov xparqcot, al eof 
Oncoav tov dydov, Matt. xi. 25 expupas ... kal dwexddupas, Mark vii. 245 
Jobn viii. 49 rysd... kal duets drysd{ere, vi. 36 (ai... xa’), xvii. 11 
otkére ciut... «al obrou eiciv, vii. 80 (compared with 44), Luke xviii. 

81113 [Tdf. with x and] (B 6 82), 34 (D 4AX’), 1 Thess. ii. 18 (even 
after a preceding pe, cf. § 126,3 p. 102, and Hartung, Part. II. p. 410), 
Jas. iv. 2, etc. On «ai od after positive clauses see also particularly 
below, 13 e) p. 368. 

c) In comparative sentences after as, xafws, the leading clause or 
the member corresponding to as etc. is often introduced merely by 
af, so that it then seems to stand for otrws. More correct, however, 
is the assumption that odrws drops out before xai, and xaf while re- 
taining its own proper meaning (i.e. also) takes upon itself besides 
the relation to be expressed by ovrws; as, Matt. vi. 10 yevn@jrw 7d 
Gednud cov as év odpavd Kal eri yijs as in heaven, so (also) on earth, 
Acts vii. 51 cabs of warépes tpav kal duets, John vi. 57 xabas éyw GO..., 
kat 6 tpwywv pe joe etc., xiii. 15, 383; Gal. i. 9; Phil. i. 20; 1 John 
ii. 18, etc. That a similar use occurs also in Greek authors, see 
(among others) Kiihner on Xen. Mem. 2,, 2, 2. 

d) There are several passages also, where, after an antecedent 
dependent clause (protasis), the leading or consequent clause 
begins with «ai, very much as in Greek authors so often with (the 
copulative and adversative) dé (see B. § 149m. 9; J. § 759, Obs. 3); 
as, Luke ii. 21 dre émAjoOnoay ai juepar..., Kat edyOn 7d dvopa 
aitod “Incois, cf. 22; Acts xill. 19 ds érpododdpyoev aitois..., Kat 
xafedov etc. Phil. i. 22 (where after gpyov no great punctuation mark 
is to be placed, cf. § 144, 21 p. 306), 2 Cor. ii. 2 ef yap éym AuTH ips, 
kai tis 6 edppaivwy pe etc, Jas. iv. 15; Rev. iii. 20 Tdf. [cod. Sin.], 
x. 7 (see deWettc).!. Sentences in which the consequent clause is 
preceded by cat idov, as Luke vii. 12; Acts i.10; x. 17 Taf. [ed.8 
drops xaf], have a predominantly Oriental (or O. T.) complexion. 

On the other hand, the N. T. accords with ordinary usage 
as respects, 


e) The union by means of xai of two adjectival notions which are 
not co-ordinate, as in the case of toAvs: Luke iii. 18; John xx. 


1 With these sentences belongs also Jas. iv. 15 édy 5 kdptos OeAhon nal Chooper 
kal rojoouey etc., where, however, it is doubtful whether the consequent clause 
begins with the first kai er the second; but grammatically it is preferable to begin 
it with the first kal, especially as the text now stands with a Future in both in- 
stances [so Lchm. Tdf. Treg., after & etc.]. 
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80 roAAd pev obv Kat dAAa onpeia eroincev "Incots, Acts xxv. 7 woAAG 
kat Bapéa airupara, Tit. i. 10. 

f) «at in the sense of as (ac) after 6 airds is not met with in the 
N. T. (the Dative is always used instead, B. § 183, 2f). Only ina 
single passage has «ai the meaning as, viz. Eph. iv. 10 6 xaraBas abrds 
éorw Kai 6 évaBds, where probably the 6 before airés has been omitted 
owing to the 6 before xara@ads, (yet cf. Meyer [or Ellic.] in loc.). 
The common phrases émolws Kal, dcavrws cat, and 6 aids xa/, on the 
other hand, are of an entirely different nature, and in them xai has 
only the meaning also (Matt. xxii. 26; xxvii. 44; Mark xiv. 31; 
1 Cor. vii. 7; xv. 48; 1 Thess. ii. 14, etc.); so too after a Relative, 
as Kai, droios Kai, dom Kai, on which the general use of xai after 
Relatives (§ 143, 5 p. 282sq.) may be compared; as, Luke xi. 1; 
Acts xv. 8; xxvi. 29; Heb. viii. 6. 

g) «ai as strengthening the Comparative, like the Latin etiam: 
Matt. xi. 9 val A€yw tiv, cal mepiocdrepov spopyrov, John xiv. 12 
(and even), 2 Cor. xii. 15 Tdf. [eds. 2,7; 8, Treg. x* om.], Heb. viii. 6. 

h) Although sentences with «af according to their grammatical 
form can contain nothing else than specifications additional to what 
precedes, yet these specifications may at the same time serve 
also as explanatory supplements to the antecedent sentence or notion, 
so that they then sustain the relation of an epexegetical adjunct 81: 
to the latter. In such.cases we are wont to render the «ai by namely, 
and indeed ; as, John i. 16 ék rod mAypdparos airod mavres eAdBoper, 
kal yap dvrt xdpiros, 1 Cor. iii. 5; xv. 88; Acts xxiii. 6 wepi édmi8os 
kal dvacracews vexpov éy® Kpivopat. 

i) On cal... dé see 10 p. 364; on xal in continuation of a negative + 
(equiv. to ot8€ etc.) 13d) p. 368; and on the (apparent) omission of 
cai 14 p. 369. 


B. §149,m.9; H. § 862; C. §§ 701¢.q.; 705a.; D. §§ 559sq.; J. §§ 7645q.; 768 8q. 

Aé. Owing to the prevalent employment of «ai asa particle 9 
of transition and continuation, the number of passages where 
the particle Sé is used, as in the classics, rather copulatively, 
i.e. to subjoin a subordinate circumstance in a supplementary 
way or to form a connection with what follows, is comparatively 
small; as, Matt. xxi. 3; John vi. 10; Acts vi. 2; xxiv. 17; 
Rom. viii. 8, ete. 

In other passages 6¢ has probably found its way by means of the 
copyists into the text instead of the more common particles of transi- 
tion in the N. T. (ydp, xa), which particles have sometimes been 
restored (e.g. Col. iii. 25; 1 Cor. vii. 38; Mark xvi. 8 Lchm. [Treg. 
Tdf. cod. Sin.], xiv. 2; xv. 33; Luke xii. 42, ete.); or 5€ was first 
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added by the copyists (as otv, caf often were also) to avoid the 
asyndeton displeasing to a Greek ear; this has been done times with- 
out number in Jobn, as i. 26 Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.], 40, 43; ii. 4, 17; 
iv. 31, 50, 54; v. 29; vi. 43, 45, ete. Cf. § 151, 33 p. 402. 

Of dé in the Apodosis we find but one example, Acts xi. 17 e 
obv THy tony dwpedy Cwxev ... , eyw de ris Huyv etc. This d¢ Tdf. [eds. 
2,7 ; not 8] adopted, in opposition indeed to the oldest uss. [Sin. also] ; 
but this (genuine classic) use is so rare in the N.T. that we can under- 
stand the omission of the 6é by the copyists (cf. Acts xx. 4,5). Taf. 
has now adopted 6 6é[ed. 7; in ed. 8 dropped 8€ again] in the apodosis 
in 1 Pet. iv. 18 also, after cod. Vat. On the other hand, édAq is often 
found in the apodosis in Paul’s writings, e.g. Rom. vi. 5; 1 Cor. iv. 
15; ix. 2. 

B. § 149, m. 10; H. §856b.; J. § 769. 

1) Kat...8&é Of the combination «al... dé in the sense of 
and also, (when the antithesis is stronger but also), there are 
a great many indubitable. instances: Matt. x. 18 «al él 
Hryewovas bé ayOnoebe, John viii. 16 (od xpivw): Kal édv Kpive 
6é eye etc., Matt. xvi. 18; Mark iv. 36 Tdf., Luke ii. 85; John 
vi. 51; viii. 17; xv. 27; Acts iii. 24; xxii. 29; 2 Tim. iii. 12; 
Heb. ix. 21, ete. 


B. § 149, m. 11; H. § 862a.; C. § 7018q.; D. § 6598q.; J. § 764. 

11 Mév...éé In the use of these two particles the N. T. 
writers, especially Luke, the author of the Ep. to the Hebrews, 
and Paul, are by no means unpractised. Yet it is not to be 
overlooked, that, in general, antithetic relationship is far from 
always being indicated by these particles where native Greeks 
would hardly have omitted them. In their stead, N.T. writers 
contented themselves often with the simple 6&é, and even 
merely with «ai (see 8 b) p. 861 sq.). 

‘Compare, for instance, the antithetic setting of the language in the 
maledictions (raAavicjoé) in the twenty-third chap. of Matt., particularly 
813 vss. 3, 4, 8, 11, 23, 24, 25, and often besides in the same chapter. Here, 
indeed, there is no sharp antithesis; yet the Greeks would have em- 
ployed the form of antithesis: wey ... dé Only in vss. 27, 28 is pev 
... d€ actually used. Further, see John v. 29; viii. 15; Jas. ii. 2, 10, 
14; iv. 6, the examples in § 127, 32 note p. 121, § 148, 14 p. 356, 
and many others especially from the Gospels and the Apocalypse 
(in which pév is not used throughout). Hence it is probable that, as 
we saw above (9 p. 363 sq.) in the case of dé so here, perv first found its 
way into the text by the aid of (Grecizing) copyists; see particularly 
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in the recent editions, Mark i. 8; ix. 12 Tdf. (cf. Matt. xvii. 11), Acts 
v.23; 2 Cor. iv.12; 1 Cor. xii. 20 var.; Matt. xxv.33 var. Whether 
in Rom. vi. 21 also (rd ev yap réAos etc.) pév is to be expunged [so 
Tdf. Treg. in text, with N*], because the following wvi 5€ does not 
correspond with it, is much to be doubted. Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 4 in b) 
below. 

B. § 149, m. 18; H. § 862,1a.; D. §§ 562; 867; J. § 765, 7sq. 

Mév. Every clause with pév to which no following clause 
with dé corresponds, is properly to be regarded as an anacolu- 
thon. Nevertheless, most of the instances of this sort which 
occur in the N. T. admit (as in the classics) of being referred 
to certain classes, of which the most evident, perhaps, are the 
following : 


a) Instead of 8é a different adversative particle is substituted ; thus 
aXXo in Acts iv. 16; Rom. xiv. 20; 1 Cor. xiv. 17; wAyv in Luke 
xxil. 22, even xa, see 8 b) p. 361 sq., and on 6 pév... Kat aro and 
the like § 126, 3 p. 102. 

b) In enumerations the particle is often dropped in the second 
member when it is sufficiently marked as such by some other word, 
particularly by éreura, as John xi. 6; Jas. iii. 17; similarly 1 Cor. 
xii. 28,— yet here the anacoluthon is stronger, the writer continuing 
his enumeration (instead of with the pronominal ots 8) by means of 
the adverbial expressions prov, éeira, etc. In like manner 6¢ is 
wanting with @AAoe after of wév in many ss. [Sin. also] in John vii. 
12 Tdf. (cf. 9 p. 263). In 1 Cor. iii. 4 éyd pev is immediately followed 
indeed by érepos 8é, but the two corresponding terms are strictly tis 
and érepos; yet this slight inaccuracy does not mar the perspicuity of 
the whole. 

c) Sometimes the first member of the antithesis is marked by pa, 
but the subsequent d¢ was of necessity dropped because the writer 
suddenly chose another construction which did not permit the 
addition of 8é: thus Acts iii. 13 where the antithesis is contained in 
the participial clause (éxe/vou xpivavros), xxvii. 21 where the antithesis 
is indicated by the more forceful kat 7a vov in the 22d verse; so it is 
in Heb. xii. 9 by ob woAd uGAAov. 

d) Sometimes the first member, marked by zparov pv, has no cor- 
responding érera, or other construction in its stead, the writer having 
lingered so long over the first member that he loses the grammatical 
sequence of thought, as Acts i.1; Rom. i. 8; iii. 2; 1 Cor. xi. 18; 
but the same thing happens also without any such reason, the writer 
leaving it to the reader alone to complete the antithesis begun (the 
completion being sometimes plainly suggested by the context) 
and beginning a new thought which has a greater claim upon him: 
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see e.g. Acts iii, 21; xix. 4 Tdf. [ed. 8 om. ev; so cod. Sin.]; xxviii. 
22; Rom. vii.12; x.1; xi. 13 Taf. [ed. 8 adds ofv; so Lchm. Treg.], 
2 Cor. xii. 12; Col. ii. 23; Heb. vi. 16 Tdf. [ed. 8 om. wé; so cod. 
Sin.]. Now since the copyists in such passages easily took offence at 


814 we owing to the missing 4é, we find occurring here just the opposite 


13 


of what was described in 11 p. 364, viz. the omission of pé in the 
mss.; see Acts iii. 138; xix.4; Rom. xi.13; Heb. vi.16. On per ot 
see 16 p. 870. 


B. § 149, m. 15; H. §§ 858. 859: C. §§ 701a.e.; 713b.c.; J. §§ 7755 776. 


Ov8é, wy: odTe, wHre. a) The rule, that the double 
conjunction oddé (undé) .. . oddé (uydé) can only appear in 
continuation of an antecedent simple negative ard to 
connect a new (negative) clause, is found confirmed in the 
N. T. almost throughout ; see Matt. vi. 26; xii. 19; x. 9,10; 
Mark xiii. 832; Luke xiv. 12; John i. 18, 25; Rom. xiv. 21; 
Col. ii. 21; 1 Thess. ii. 8 Lehm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.], Rev. 
v. 3; vii. 16; ix. 4. 

Hence, examples to the contrary must either be so explained that 
the first negative is copulative and connects the entire sentence with 
what precedes, making reference to some negatived portion of the 
same (and so does not mean nether, but also not), as Gal. i. 12 Lchm. 
[Treg. cod. Sin.] (cf. p. 367 note), — or the negative stands for ne... 
quidem, as Mark viii. 26 (yn8e cicéAOys ... nde etrys) BS interpreted, 
see Meyer; yet the received reading here seems critically to be still 


‘quite unsettled, see Fritzsche in loc. and Lchm. praef. p.44. In Vat. 


Sin. and a few other mss. the second clause is wholly wanting, and 


‘Sin. has simply pH instead of the first uydé; Tdf. has now [ed. 8] 
adopted this reading. In this way certainly we get rid of all difficulties. - 


‘What holds true of the double conjunction, holds also for the simple 


-ob0€ (u5é), inasmuch as in the signification and not (not ne... 
‘guidem) it invariably forms the continuation of an antecedent negative, 


as well in sentences and larger portions of sentences, as with single 


‘words. Examples abound: Matt. vi. 25, 28; Luke x.4; xii. 24, 33; 


Acts iv. 18; ix. 9; Rom. ix. 16; 2 Tim.i. 8; Gal. i. 1; 2 Pet. i. 8; 
Heb. ix. 12; xiii. 5, ete. 

b) On the other hand, the double conjunction odre (pyre) 
... ouTe (~ujTe), as a negatived cai... xal, stands as well with 
entire sentences as particular parts of sentences, sometimes 
without a previous negative, sometimes with a preceding 
negative; in this latter case, the members negatived by otre 


(uate) constitute ¢s a rule a composite whole within the 
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limits of a sentence already negatived,—-not a con- 
tinuation of that sentence, (just as we say, not... neither... 
nor). 


Examples: without an antecedent negative, Matt. vi. 20; xi. 
18; Mark xiv. 68 Lchm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.]; John v. 37; Acts xv. 
10; Rom. viii. 838; 1 Cor. iii. 7; viii. 8; Rev. iii. 15, ete. ; with 
an antecedent negative, 2 Thess. ii. 2 eis ro wy Taxéws carevPjvon buds 
unde OpocicOar, pyre Sid tvedparos pyre Sid Adyou wyT Ee Ov émoToARs, 
Matt. v. 34sq., xii. 82; Luke ix. 3; Jas. v. 12, and according to 
preponderant ms. authority [Sin. also] Acts xxiii.8 Lchm. [Treg. Tdf.], 
dyycAoy and veda then constituting the two members (ra duddrepa) 
of the negative partition, With the (more difficult and probable) 
reading poe etc., the two members of the partition are to be taken 
differently, see the note below. But in John i. 25 the reading now 
is odk ... ovd€... ovdé, according to rule. 

Consequently a single otre (fre) after a preceding simple negative 
(od, ovdets) is, strictly taken, incorrect; since ovre contains no con- 
tinued negation. And, in point of fact, recent criticism has enabled 315 
us to set aside on Ms. authority several such instances, see e.g. Mark 
iti. 20; v.3; xiv. 68 Lehm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.], Acts iv. 12; 1 Cor. 
iii. 2; Eph. iv. 27; Rev. xii. 8; xx. 4, ete. Where it occurs, we 
must of necessity supply an additional ovre after the first negative, as 
in Rev. v. 4 ovdeis détos ebpéOy avotgar 70 BiBdiov ovre Brérew adTo 
where the parallel denial of both clauses (dvoiga ... BAéreww) is evident, 
and so an ovre is to be supplied before évotéa. Hence in vs. 3 also 
otre is to be read with Lehm.[T.Tr. Sin.]before Bdérew, inasmuch as 
it is only in this way that the two members dvoiga ... BAérew separate 
themselves perspicuously and plainly from the preceding oddé .. . ovdé.! 


-1 Where it is not possible to supply an odve, the first (simple) negative must 
directly take the place of o#re or phre (cf. Klotz ad Devur. II p. 709). This 
case, however, occurs only extremely seldom, and is in every instance accompanied 
by considerable variation in the mss., and consequently in the editions also. Thus, 
in the above passage from Mark (xiv. 68), Tdf. in his 7th ed. reads ovd« oida otre 
emigrayat, but in his 8th ed. o#re ... ofre again after codd. Vat. and Sin.; the 
reading of cod. B in Luke vii. 33 (uh... ware) is not adopted ; and in Rev. ix. 20 
(where Lchm. [so Treg.] reads ore werevdnoav), Tdf. [cds. 2, 7] has restored the 
correct reading od werev. (for which it would be still better to read (so T.] with cod. 
Sint od5€) Jas. iii. 12 has been corrupted (see Lehm. 1. pref. p. xliv). But when 
oS (undé) is followed by an ofre (ure), the o¥8€ negatives (and connects) 
the enfire sentence, and before the first predicate or mem)2r an ofre is to be 
supplied, as in the above passages (cf. Hartung I. p. 201). Thus Gal. i. 12 Taf. 
ob5t yap éyh wapa avOpdmov (sc. ore) mapéAaBov abtd obre ebiSdxOnv. In Acts 
xxiii. 8, with the reading nde &yyeAoy phre mvevua (so Tadf. eds. 2,7, yet see 
above) the two notions &yyeAov and mvedua arc combined into a single main 
idea (in connection with which the omission of wfre before &yyeAov was very 
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c) If the second or any following member is positive, odre 
(wate)... Te is used (as in Latin neque... ef) according te 
the grammatical rule ; as, 

Acts xxvii. 20 pujre jAlov prjre dotpaw ... xeysdvds te etc. Some- 
times we find the less classic combination (see Klotz ad Devar. II. 
p. 714; App. B. C.1, 29; Jos. B. J. 1,13, 6; 2, 18, 5) odre... kad, 
3 John 10 ovre adrds emd€yerau rods ddeApovs kal... KwAver Kal ... 
éxBddrer, John iv. 11 obre dvrAnpa eyes Kal 7d ppéap eoriv Badd. 

d) From this last-named construction we must carefully 
distinguish the usage according to which «ai stands after a 
simple negative (ov, yj, — but also after oddels, pxjrrore, pros, 
etc.) and connects the following clause so closely with the 
preceding clause (already negatived) that it is brought with 
the latter under the influence of the same negative, so that 

816 «ai then takes completely the place of the ovdé (wdé) used by 
the Greeks under such circumstances. 

See Matt. x. 38; vii.6; xiii. 15; x. 26; Luke xii. 2,58; John xii. 
40; 1 Thess. iii. 5; Heb. xii. 15; Rev. vi. 6, ete. 

When the second clause with «ai is affirmative, the clauses do 
not belong directly together, and accordingly it is better to separate 
them by one of the larger punctuation marks; as, Heb. xii. 5; Rev. 
xii. 8,9. Cf e). 

e) On the other hand, if after a preceding affirmative 
clause the following clause uniting with it to form a single 
thought is to be negatived, only cai ov, cal wy can be 
employed, since ovdé (meaning and not) and ore uniformly 
assume an antecedent negation. And here it is to be noticed, 
that this combination is introduced when the antithesis is the 
strongest (just because the antithesis is contained in the neg- 
ative) ; the weaker contrast, on the contrary, is given by dAnv 
ov, GAA ju, because GAA, on the other hand, is the particle 
which acquires the sharpest adversative force (Out, Germ. 


natural) and constitute by virtue of the negative 475€é the continuation of the 
first (uh elvat dvdoraciv); so that then the rd dupdrepa following can congrp- 
ously refer back to the two main ideas (resurrection and belief in spirits) thus 
separated. But in 1 Thess. ii. 3 the double ovdé is decidedly to be preferred, with 
Lehm. [Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.]. The combination otte ... od8¢ (see Klotz l.c. 
p. 714) is anacoluthic, like wey ... xaf and the like, and does not occur in the 
N. T. except once in Acts ii. 31 cod. Vat. (not Sin.). But after a double ore... 
obre the negative obSé (i.e. and not or not even) can very well make its appearance 
again in continuation of the sentence thus negatived; as, Luke xx. 35 Lchm. 
[Treg.], Acts xxiv. 13 Lchm. [Tdf. cod. Sin.]. On this cf. f) below. 
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sondern) after a preceding negative clause, inasmuch as it 
introduces the following affirmative and sets it over against 
the negative. 


Examples are very frequent: John i. 20 dpoddyycev kal odk Npvicaro, 
Luke i. 20 éoy owdv Kal py Suvdpevos AaAjoat, Rom. xii. 14 ebAoyeire 
kal py karapdoGe, Matt. xxv. 42-44; xi. 17; xiii. 17; xxii. 3; xxiii. 
3; John i. 5,10, 11; iii. 10, 11,12, 20; Luke iii. 8; vi. 87 etc., Rom. 
iii. 8; iv. 19 etc., Jas. i. 22, etc. example of dAX od, John ili. 8 
TO TvEetpa vel... GAA’ ovK oldas TéHev epyerat ete., xiii. 10 tpets kabapot 
éore, GAA ovyi mavres etc. 

But when «al od or kai ju is introduced after a negatived sentence, 
the two sentences do not stand in a corresponsive relation, but are 
to be regarded more as independent sentences or clauses; as, Matt. 
xv. 82; Luke xii. 29; xviii. 2; ete. Cf. d). 

f) When a single ovdé (as a rule in the midst of a 
sentence and without a preceding negative) contains an 
emphatic denial of the notion with which it is connected, 
it means not even (ne ... quidem); as, Matt. vi. 29; Luke 
vil. 9; Acts xix. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 2; v. 1, ete. 


Even after an antecedent negative it is possible to use this oidé 
if no ambiguity arises, since similar negatives when multiplied do not 
destroy each other; as, Luke xviii. 13 od« HOedAev 0b5é rods dfOadrpods 
érapat. But whether in deteriorating Greek otre is used, through 
negligence, instead of-this ov8é, is a question that needs further investi- 
gation; the ss. of the N. T. often exhibit it instead of ovdé, and Tdf. 
has now adopted it several times into the text (see Luke xii. 26 [ed. 
7; ed. 8 od8é, with Lchm. Treg. cod. Sin.], xx. 36 [so cod. Sin.], Mark 
iii. 20 [so cod. Sin.], and cf. v. 3 var., Theophilus ad Autol. 3. 29; 
Achil. Tat. 10. 20). 


B. § 149, m. 16; H. § 868; C. § 701 b. N.; D. § 548 (1); J. § 773. 


"AAA. As éwei, according to no. 5 above p. 359, sometimes has the 
eignification for U pelek, so dAAd in John xiii. 10 od« ever ypeiav 7 
Tous 700as He dali! GAN éorw kafapds 6Xos means but otherwise. The 
special sense of od (7) ... dAAa has already been discussed § 148, 14 
p- 855. The combination od yaip dAdd (no; but ete.) occurs in Acts 
xvi. 37. On the elliptical dAAd after negative sentences see § 151, 
23 c) p. 392. 


In the combination of particles od pdvov ... ddA Kal, the 
«ai (as is the case with etiam in Latin) is sometimes omitted, 


and in this way the equipoise of the members is destroyed and 
47 ” 
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the emphasis falls on the second part; (see Klotz ad Devar. 
II. p. 10). 

This relation of the two parts of the sentence is plainly indicated 
by the adjunct oA} padAov in Phil. ii. 12; but it is evident also with- 
out any adjunct, as Acts xix. 26 Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.] od pdvov "Edéoou 
GAA cxeddv méoys "Aoias (where the addition of «ai is very probably 
chargeable to the emendation of copyists), 1 John v. 6 ov« & 7@ vdare 
udvoy, GAN év rG Bare kat &v 7G aipart. On the elliptical od povov dé 


see § 151, 23f) p. 293. 


B. § 149, m. 17; H. § 870; C. §§ 701j.; 7080.e.; D. § 618; J. §§ 786; 872i. 

15 dp. An example from the N. T. of yap in direct question 
(then) is John vii. 41 yy yap ex THs Tadtralas 6 Xpurrds epxerar; so 
often after strict interrogatives, as ri yap Matt. xxvii. 23; was ydp 
Acts viii. 31, etc. To the elliptical use of ydp (as it occurs so 
often in Greek authors, see the Grammars) many passages belong, 
(see the same in Wahl sub voce); as, Acts xxii. 26; 2 Cor. ii. 17; 
Jas. iv. 14 Tdf. [Treg. ]. 


B, §149, m. 18; H. § 866; C. §685¢.; D. p. 671; J. § 737. 

16 Odv. The particle ov, which in general likes to append 
itself to other words, appears very often so closely connected 
with ué'as to blend with it, as it were, into a single particle. 
If now (as happens most frequently by far), no 6€ answers to 
this ev odv, the wév is not the corresponsive particle but a 
shorter form of yy (as in pévtov); hence in Greek authors 
the confirmatory combinations wdvu pev odv, xomidh pev odv 
(see Hartung II. p. 893). This puév ody is a favorite particle 
in transitions; and even when subsequently a clause with &é 
follows, this clause by no means always stands in a corresponsive 
relation to the preceding, but simply continues the narration. 


Luke often uses pev ody in this genuine classic way, particularly in 
the Acts (see Wahl). In the Gospel, on the other hand, it appears 
very rarely ; so too in the other Gospels, (in Matt. not at all, in Mark 

-doubtful). In the Epistles, too, it is often employed in the conclusion 
as a strengthened ody and without a following 6é! Among the ex- 
amples see especially Acts i. 18; xvii. 30; xxiii.22; xxvi. 4,9; Rom. 
xi. 13 Lehm. [Tdf. cod. Sin.], 1 Cor. vi. 4,7; Phil. iii, 8 (dANX pov 
ovv), Heb. vii. 11; ix. 1. 

818 To per ory, become thus a single particle, the particle ye is some- 


1 On the other hand, the wév 84 so often used in argument by Greek authors in 
the same sense, and without 5¢, nowhere appears. 
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times appended for still greater unity: wevodvye. This contains a 
correction of the preceding thought, and, at the same time, a con- 
firmation of the following, but with a certain ironical tone: ¢mmo vero, 
yea verily. But the placing of this compound particle at the 
beginning of the sentence is quite unclassical (hence censured 


.severely by Phrynichus p. 842 [ed. Lob.], and perhaps peculiar to the 


Alex. dialect only, cf. Sturz, Dial. Alex. p. 208) : Luke xi. 28; Rom. 
ix. 20; x. 18. } 

dpa, obxodv. On the interrogative dpa, and the other N. T. in- 
terrogatives, see § 139, 55 p. 247; and on odxoiv (then, therefore, ergo) 
ibid. p. 249. 


B. § 149, m. 23; H. § 852, 14; C. § 476d. 8q.; D. p.570; J. § 783. 
The particle of swearing vy occurs but once, and then in Greek 
fashion with the Acc.: 1 Cor. xv. 31. In another passage (ix. 15) it 
is a conjecture of Lachmann’s (II. pref. p. xii.). 


” 


B. § 149, m. 26; H. § 865; C. § 685¢.; D. §§ 548 (4); 604; J. § 789; W. p. 4448q. (414); 
8S. p. xevi. 


“Apa. The question whether the conclusive particle 7pa can 
begin a sentence, whether it then should be written dpa or dpa 
(cf. § 189, 55 p. 247), does not affect — at least as a question — 
the N. T. For although dpa is often placed after some other 
word or words, yet its standing first in this form (cf. the Lat. 
igitur) is no longer a subject of doubt, indeed, is already in 
such general use that even Luke and the author of the Ep. to 
the Heb. no longer take offence at it. 

Examples of this use, especially at the beginning of an apodosis, 
are, Matt. xii. 28; Luke xi. 20, 48; 1 Cor. xv.18; 2 Cor.v.15; Heb. 
iv. 9; xii. 8, ete. Peculiar to Paul is dpa strengthened by otv: dpa 
ov (never with the accent thrown back), in which strengthened form 
it is found standing only in the first place; as, Rom. v. 18; vii. 3, 25 
etc., Gal. vi. 10; Eph. ii. 19; 1 Thess. v. 6; 2 Thess. ii. 15.1 Another 
extension of the particle takes place by means of ye, rather in a re- 
strictive sense, — standing first: Matt. vii. 20; xvii. 26; Acts xi. 18 
Taf. [ed. 8 drops ye, with Lehm. Treg. cod. Sin.]; following: Acts 
xvii. 27 (see § 189, 62 p. 256). It is the uniform and settled practice 

1 The same combination of particles occurs likewise at the beginning of:sen- 
tences (but written dp’ ody) often in the best prose writers, and in sentences which 
contain no question ; as, Plato, Gorg. p. 450¢. 477 a.; Charm. 159b.; Euthyph. 
p. 5a.; Prot. p. 313c.; Xen. Cyr. 4, 3, 8, ete. Although the form of an inter- 
rowation may underlie such sentences, yet perhaps, considering the original identity 
of the two particles (cf. Klotz ad Devar. II. p. 167), it is preferable even here tc 
write &p’ ody in order to distinguish them from actual questions with dp’ od» 
(Theaet. p. 188 a. c.; Gorg. 449 é., etc.). 


1] 
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in the N. T. to write dpa in the conclusive sense, and dpa in the 
interrogative. 


B. § 149,m, 27; H. § 867, 4; C. § 720; D. p.572; J. § 790. 

19 Tow The particle rodvvv stands second, as in Greek authors, in 
1 Cor. ix. 26; first, in Heb. xiii. 13, and doubtfully [yet Tdf. Treg. 
cod. Sin. first] in Luke xx. 25. Lob. ad Phryn. p. 342 adduces several 
examples of this later usage. 


B. § 150, m. 4; H. §848¢.; C. §717g.; D. pp. B71, 578; J. §§ 762, 2; 891, 5b. 

1 Ovy ors. In the N.T. also there is an elliptical combination 
ovyx 671, but it differs wholly both as respects origin and sig- 

319 nification from the combination in use. by classic writers 
(especially Plato). For whereas the classic phrase assumes 
in every case a negative notion, like if makes no difficulty that 
etc. (hence its predicate is to be taken again in a positive 
sense, and viy ére to be translated although, quamquam, e.g. 
Plat. Prot. p. 836 Yaxpdryn éyyvOuar pi) erirnoecOar, oby rt 
maite. Kai pynow emidjopov civar), with ody dts in the N. T. 
a positive notion, like Ido not mean to say that etc., must be 
supplied; so that the predicate belonging to ovy érz is sharply 
negatived, and receives in the clause following with dnd, 
dé, e¢ uy its positive antithesis. 


For example, John vi. 46 ody drt rov marépa édpaxey Tis ef py 6 dy 
mapa Tod Geod, otros Ewpakey Tov warépa, Vii. 22; 2 Cor. i. 243 iii. 
5; Phil. iii. 12; iv.17 ody dre émilyrd 1d Sopa, GAAG emikynrd etc., 
2 Thess. iii. 9. The same ellipsis underlies all passages, and hence 
must be applied also to Phil. iv. 11: ody dru «al Sorépyow Aé€yu, literally 
I do not mean to say that I make this declaration in consideration of 
my straitened condition i.e. briefly I do not say this etc. 

Remark. The ellipsis in ody ofoy drt, in Rom. ix. 6 ody ofov 88 
Ore exrrértuxev 6 Adyos TOD Ged, is more difficult. In default of parallel 
instances in the N. T. (the numerous passages, too, quoted by Wetstein 
from classic writers are essentially different), the force of this com- 
bination of particles must be derived solely from the context. As 
commonly in such cases, many different interpretations have been 
brought forward; see the commentaries. Among them all, the must 
probable assumption seems to be this: that the phrase arose trom 
blending two formulas (see Meyer and Fritzsche in loc.), viz. ody ofov 
followed by a finite verb, and the above ody dr. But this ody oiov, 
again, is not to be identified with the ovx ofoy used in the classics 
instead of otx dzws in the sense of not only not (see B. m. 2), but is 


et 
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without doubt the one sharply censured by Phrynichus p. 872 as a 
solecism (év rH tuedary; Phrynichus was an Asiatic) and explained 
by ob Syrov, pa) Sijrou (by no means). This signification, united to 
that of ody dre given above, gives as the meaning of the passage from 
Paul, by no means do I intend (vss. 1-4) to say, that God’s 
word has come to naught ete. 


B. $150, m. 8; C. $556d.; J. § 816, Be. 
3caos. Perhaps in imitation of the expression chosen by the LXX 2 
in Isa. xxvi. 20 (drroxpvBnOt puxpdv dcov dcov), we find the same turn 
in Heb. x. 87 éru yap puxpdv dcov daov 6 épydpevos Seu Kal od xpoviet 
(the second part, too, an imitation of Hab. ii. 3). This idiom is also 
not without parallels in Greek authors (Ar. Vesp. 213 ré od« darexousn- 
Onpev doov dcov atidny, Arrian. Ind. 29. 15 dAcyou 8& airav oreipovow 
écov [daov] tis xwpys). In the passage before us an ellipsis of the 
predicate «iva is commonly assumed, so that with 6 épxduevos the 
conclusion may be said to begin. Yet in view of the above parallels, 
and of the single pixpdy or éddyov écov used in the same way (see 
Wetstein in loc.), it is probably better to put no stop after doov, but 320 
to connect the expression immediately with 7 as an adverbial 
adjunct. Compare here the observation made in connection with the 
constructions of éyévero (§ 141, 6, b) p. 277), that when such a con- 
sequent clause begins without xaié, the predicate is wont to stand 
before the subject. Accordingly, since the subject stands first here, 
in case the second clause were to be taken as a conclusion an additional 
kat would probably have stood before it; just as is the fact in John 
xiv. 19 éru puxpov, kal 6 Kdapmos pe ovKert Oewpel, Xvi. 16 puxpoy Kal 
ob Oewpetré pe, where the second clause is necessarily taken as a 
conclusion. 
B. § 150, m.12; H. 638e.; ©. § 567e.; J. § 714 Obs. 2. 
d&AXos. To the familiar use of dAXos with objects of a different 3 
kind (dvdpes kat ai dAAat yuvaikes), Luke xxiii. 82 qyovro kal érepot - 
dv0 kaxodpyou oy airg dvatpeOjvor has been compared. But the 
passage does not present a grammatical parallel, since a reporter 
in the strict spirit of the law could hardly express himself otherwise 
under the circumstances. Moreover, the hearer’s feelings, injured 
possibly by the expression, are straightway appeased by the words in 
the following verse (éoravpwoav airdv kai Tovs Kaxovpyous). On the 
recourse that has been had to the same idiom to explain érepov in Gal. 
1.19 (Erepov 88 raiv droorédwv otk eldov ef put) “TdxwBov roy adeAddy rod 
Kvpéov), out of immoderate solicitude respecting the facts of history, 
see the recent commentaries, and cf. Luke x. 1. 
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B. § 160, m. 13; H. §868¢.; C. § 701 m.and N.; J. § 778, 6. 

4 &\X #. Not only is there an example in the N. T.— Luke xii. 51 
odxt A€yw jpiv, GAN F (sc. wapeyevcuny Soivar) duapeptoudv—of the 
ordinary use of dA’ 7 (nist, unless, eacept), but also of the less usual 
(cf. B. p. 441 note) where in the preceding clause another and ad- 
ditional dAdos is expressed; as, 2 Cor. i. 13 od yap dAXa ypddopey 
iptv, GAN 4 & dvaywooxere etc. But in 1 Cor. iii. 5 diplomatic 
authority [cod. Sin. also] is opposed to the adoption of dAN’ 7. 


B. § 150, m. 20; H. § 721 b.; C. § 638 g.; D. $517; J. § 856 Obs. 2. 
5 dgeXov. This word, in the form d¢edov, has become in later 
writers and the N. T. completely an unchangeable conjunction. On 
its construction see § 139, 9 and 10 p. 214 sq. 4 


B. § 150, m. 24; H. § 627; C. §512b.; D. p. 896; J. § 444 Obs. 5. 

6 év rots. Just as this phrase, as a general neuter expression, is 
connected immediately with Feminines, so the same thing is done 
with the (partitive) Genitive wavrwv; as in Thuc. 4. 52 tds te 
GAAas modes Kal mavTwv pdduora. tv “Avravépov. Other instances of 
the sort in classic writers may be seen in Dorville ad Charit. p. 549 
(571). Here belongs from the N. T. Mark xii. 28 qoia éorly mpwry 
mavrwv évtoAn (Rec. racdv) ; but in Luke xix. 37 the reading of cod. 
Vat., adopted by Lchm. [Treg.], epi mévrwy dy cidov duvdpewy, is not 
confirmed by cod. Sin. 

On the periphrasis of epi twa see § 125, 8 p. 95. 


B. § 150, m. 31; J. $696 Obs, 1; W. p. 621 (577); p. 633 (588). 

7 ap&dpevos. By avery natural and easily intelligible brevity 
of expression, this Participle is often joined not only to the 
adverbial adjunct belonging to the idea of commencement 
(a76), but at the same time also to that of the goal (éws) ; 

. as, Matt. xx. 8 (amddos) apEdpuevos amd tay éoxyatwv gws THY 
mpeorov, Luke xxiii.5; (John viii. 9); Actsi. 22. So, too, 
with the finite verb #p£aro, Acts i. 1. Another and similar 

821 kind of logically inaccurate expression is Luke xxiv. 27 
apEdwevos ad Mavoéws nai dnd Tavtwv Tov TpopyTav. 

On the other hand, Luke xxiv. 47 Lehm. (yéyparrat) xypuyOivar ... 
perdvotay Kot dpeow dpapriov eis mdvtra ta vy, apEdmevov dad 
‘Iepovoadyp. If this reading is genuine, and we should apply to it for sub- 
stance the idiom treated of in B. l.c., we should get the following sense, 
which suits the passage perfectly: that repentance and forgiveness be 
preached among all nations, before all, or first of all, in 
Jerusalem. But the rule that dépéduevos must always agree in form 
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with the subject of the sentence would in that case be disregarded 
here, where perdvovav and ddbeow are subject. Yet it is not improliable 
that this participle — which in this signification is added as a kind of 
adverbial adjunct to the main predicate, so that even the grammatically 
correct case in passages from classic authors is somewhat surprising 
(see the examples in the Gramm.) — was, by frequent use, at length 
changed into an adverb, and hence assumed the form which in such 
cases first offered itself, viz. the Neuter (cf. ruxév § 145, 8 p. 318). 
This assumption has so much the more in its favor here, as by 
substituting any other termination of the word we should encounter 
still greater grammatical incongruities. The rarity of the expression, 
which occurs only here in this sense, produced many variants. Among 
them that of cod. Vat. dpgdéuevor, adopted by Taf. [‘Treg.], deserves 
most consideration — (instead of it Tdf. in his ed. 7 read -voy again, 
but in ed. 8 he has with cod. Sin. restored -vo. again) — and is to 
be explained as an absol. Partic. referring to Ovy, according to § 123, 
5 p. 78 and § 129, 8b) p. 180. 


B. § 150, m. 86; C. § 598, 

"EOéXecv. Since the trisyllabic form of this verb — which 
in Greek authors when joined with an Infin. often serves as a 
periphrasis for the adverb (willingly, voluntarily) with a finite 
verb — does not occur in the N.T. (p. 57), the attempt has 
sometimes been made there to extend the same mode of inter- 
pretation to Oéreuw. 

The chief demand for this extension is presented by John vi. 21 
(n0cAov ov daeiv etc.), partly in view of the representation made by 
Matt. and Mark, partly because if the matter stopped with mere 
willing, the narrative seems defective and incomplete. But, on the 
other hand, the interpretation they did it willingly does not cor- 
respond with the preceding é¢oByOycary; for this leads us to expect 
the idea of emboldened, joyful, which does not lie in #4edov. Correetly, 
therefore, has Liicke acknowledged a diversity in the narrative of 
John (a diversity which may be detected here in other particulars 
also), and taken OéAey in its proper signification; which it has, more- 
over, in all the other passages that have been brought under this 
head. For everywhere the rendering ‘to like, be inclined, to do,’ is 
perfectly sufficient, as in John viii. 44; Mark xii. 88 where zepurareiv 
is the simple object of OéAer like the following dovacpovs etc., Luke 
xx. 46 where OeAdvrwy corresponds to the synonymous gAovvrwy that 
follows. 

Remark. The case is different with the Paxtiviple 6édwy when 
it is used absolutely (i.e. without an Infin. following) referring to a 
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noun, and the Infin. of the verb which is the predicate in the sentence 

322 must be supplied (cf. § 151, 23 b) p. 392). In this way arises a sig- 
nification of 6éAwy which we, if we choose to express ourselves in the 
same brief manner, best reproduce by the adverb purposely; as, 
2 Pet. iii. 5 NavOdver a’tods todro Oédovras (sc. ToITo abrods NavOdvew) 
they purposely know not i.e. they choose not to know, Col. ii. 18 pydets 
iuas xoraBpafsevérw Oérduv (sc. xaraBpaBevew ipas) év rarewoppoovvy 
etc. Yet in both passages various other interpretations have been 
attempted (see the Commentaries); and in the latter passage, especially, 
reference has been made to the usage of the LXX. who are ac- 
customed to render the Hebrew 3 pan by Oédew & run (e.g. 1 Sam, 
xviii. 22; 2 Sam. xv. 26; 1 Kings x. 9; 2 Chron. ix. 8). But the 
absence of other precedents for this use of @é\ew in the N. T., as well 
as the circumstance that the Dative with év in the O. T. is always 
personal (év cot), restricts us to the first interpretation. 


CERTAIN PECULIAR KINDS OF CONSTRUCTION. 
I. ATTRACTION. 
B. § 151, I. 6; J. § 898, 2; W. pp. 626 sq. (581 sq.). 

1 To facilitate a survey of the subject, we discuss fully in this 
place a syntactic phenomenon which reappears in many kinds 
of sentences, viz. the practice, very common in Greek, of sub- 
joining the subject of a dependent declarative sentence to 
the main predicate to be governed as an object. By this 
means the great advantage accrues, that the two sentences can 
be melted in this way in substance and in form completely 
into one sentence! As the subject is rendered sufficiently 
familiar by the general grammars, we will content ourselves 
here with a classification of the numerous examples in the 
N.T. The construction occurs 

a) In sentences with 6éru, after verba dicendi, sentiendi, etc., very 
often in all parts of the N. T.; as, Matt. xxv. 24 éyvwv oe ére oxAnpos 
ef dvOpwros, 1 Cor. xvi. 15 oidare riv oikiav Srepava, dru eorw dmapyy 
etc., John viii. 54 Ov tpeis A€yere drt Oeds Hudy eoriv, iv. 85; ix. 19; 
v.42; Mark xii. 34; Acts iii, 10; iv. 13; xiii. 832; 1 Cor. ii. 20; 
Rev. xvii. 8, etc.; also after éxecv in the sense of to hold for, regard as, 
Mark xi. 32 efxov tov “Iwavvyy dvtws bru popyrys qv. For emphasis’ 
sake the subject may be repeated in the subordinate clause by 
means of the Demonst. Pron. otros (not atrds, cf. § 144, 21 p. 306), 
Acts ix. 20 éxnpvocey tér “Inootv dre obrds éorw 6 vids trod Oecd. If 

1 Hence it is an erroneous practice to separate by punctuation marks, out of 


regard for our style of expression, what the language so evidently combines into 
one whole, 
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the predicate is a Passive, the Nominative is used with it, ie. the 323 
personal construction is introduced, though instances of this 
are very rare in the N. T.: 1 Cor. xv. 12 ef Xpiords xypvocera éx 
veKpOv Ort eyrpyeprat. 

b) In indirect questions after the same verbs; as, Mark i. 
24; Luke iv. 34 of84 ce ris cf, Acts xv. 36 émicxeyupeba Tors adeApods 
mas éxovow, John vii. 27; xiii. 28; Luke xix. 3; cf. the examples in 
§ 139, 57 B. p. 250. That in 2 Cor. xiii. 5 (€aurobs meipdgere, ei éore 
év ti miore) the clauses are rather to be construed separately, is 
shown by the antecedent position of éavrovs, so that éavrovs is simply 
the object of retpa€ere, just as éavrovs duxidere. 

c) Rarely in sentences with ¢va, when according to N. T. usage 
after certain predicates (§ 139, 43 p. 238) it takes the place of the 
Infinitive elsewhere in use, as Rev. ili. 9 qoujow abrovs iva néovow Kal 
mpooKvycovow ... Kal yvaow etc.; and with »# in sentences ex- 
pressing anxiety, as Acts v. 26; Gal. iv. 11, on both which passages 
see § 139, 48 p. 242. That Gal. vi. 1 (cxoriv ceavrév, pi cal ov 
mepacOns) cannot be brought under this head, follows from the rep- 
etition of the subject (ov), and from the signification of the verb 
oxorely; on it see § 139, 49 p. 243. 

d) In the spirit of this construction, John, in chap. i. 15, instead 
of using a dependent clause (with dre or in the Infin.), follows at once 
with the direct discourse (on this cf. especially John x. 36 and 
the other similar instances in § 141, 1 p. 272): otros jv Ov efrov- 6 
éricw pov épxopevos eumpoobéy pov yéyovev, for which subsequently 
(vs. 30) the other and ordinary construction appears: imép of elzov: 
éziow pov épxerat etc. 


B. § 151, 1.8; H. §ef SlLa.; C. of. $$ 554d.; 704.; J. § 647 Obs. 1; W. p. 629 (584). 

Of that species of attraction, so common in the classics, 2 
according to which adverbial adjuncts when they belong to a 
noun in the sentence, and especially to the article taking the 
place of a substantive, are attracted by the verb of the 
sentence (e.g. 6 éxeiOev méreuos Sedpo Heke. the war thence 
(there) will come hither), there are several plain instances in 
the N. T. Those which there is adequate reason for bringing 
under this head (for too many have been brought under it, 
ef. p. 70 sq.) are reducible to the two leading classes following: 

a) a reference to the question where is changed into one 
to the question whence; as, 

Luke xi. 13 6 rarhjp 6 é& otpavot 8dce mrvedua aytov tots airotow 
airdv, Acts xv. 88 j&lov, tov droordyta dm odrév dxb Tlaudvdias Kat 

48 
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ae 


py cwedOdrra ... pH cvptapahapBdve totrov (where the interpreta- 
tion away from Pamphylia appears forced), Matt. xxiv. 17 uj xaraBdro 
dpar 7a ék Tijs oixias airod (on the other hand, Mark, avoiding the 
attraction, dpac tu ék THs oikias avrod). Col. iv. 16 is to be regarded 
rather as a species of brachylogy: tiv é« Aaodixelas (sc. Sncrody) t iva 
kal ipeis dvaryvare ie. (according to the understanding of almost all 
recent expositors) my letter which is now in Laodicea and is to 
reach you from thence. But the following cases positively do not 
belong here: Luke xvi. 26 Tdf. dws of OéAovres Sia Bivar evOev mpos 
Spas uy Svvwvrat, pyde of exetOev (sc. GérAovres SiaBijvar) pds Huds 
SiarepHow, Heb. xiii. 24 domafovra: tuads of drs THs “Iraddas with which 

324 may be compared Phil. iv. 22 dom. of éx tis Kalcapos vixias (§ 125, 9 
p- 95). In Acts xiv. 26 also 60ev has its proper force, and the kind 
of attraction occurring in Matt. xxv. 24, 26 has already been treated 
of § 143, 12 p. 287 sq. 


b) areference to the question where is changed into one 
to the question whither. 


The instances belonging here (waow rots eis paxpdy Acts ii. 89, rots 
els rov oixdv pov Luke ix. 61, 6 els tov dypdv Mark xiii. 16) have 
already found their place and explanation § 147, 15 p. 332, and 18 
p- 333. Acts xxii. 5 (wv wat tots éxelce dvras) perhaps may also be 
brought under this head. Yet it is far more probable that éxetce here 
stands directly for éxei, agreeably to the interchange so often occurring 
with local adverbs (cf. p. 70sq.); it is used in this way not only 
often in the Apocrypha, but also in Greek writers e.g. Polybius, Dio 
Cassius, Themistius, see Lob. ad Phryn. p. 44; Steph. Thes. sub voce. 
The same thing early took place with the local adv. eicw (érw), see 
Pape, Steph., and Lob. p. 127; just as, on the other hand, éxe? and 
&dov answer to the question whither. Examples of ow in the 
relation of rest are Rom. vii. 22; 1 Cor. v. 12; 2 Cor. iv. 16 Lehm. 
[Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.], Eph. iii. 16, with which are to be compared 
John xx. 26 (with eivar), Acts v. 23 (with evpomer sc. dvra). 


II. Anaco.uruon. - 
B. p. 448 (524); H. § 886; C. (cf. Ind. sub verb.); D. § 625; J. § 900. 

3 No figure of speech or species of construction (so far as the 
absence of construction admits of being so called) is more 
current in popular language than Anacolutton,— sometimes 
in the narrower sense, as an incomplete sentence: proper 
anacoluthon; sometimes in the broader, as an altered 
structure: variatio structure. Indeed, we may say that 
the language of the people, or of an ordinary man, always 
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abounds more or less in anacoluthon (unconscious and un- 
designed, to besure). Hence the great number of anacoluthic 
thoughts, sentences, periods, in all the writers of the N.'T. 
(even those that write the most correctly), since many construc- 
tions of the sort had passed over into the Greek literary usage. 
But we ought to consider only those instances as belonging to 
a grammatical figure of speech which have actually acquired a 
certain currency in the language, so that they are re- 
peated, either generally or by particular writers; at least it 
is only these that are fit to be discussed in a grammar. But 
all such anacolutha as cannot be regularly classified, — since 
they are the result of the writer’s mood at the moment, and 
are therefore to be explained exclusively or predominantly by 
the context in every case, can be considered only incidentally, 
and belong strictly, all of them, to exegesis. Many of the 325 
more common anacolutha, or changes of construction (for we 
neglect for practical reasons to separate the two kinds of 
sentences), have already been treated of in this Grammar in 
other places; so that, to avoid repetition, only those instances 
will receive special consideration which could not easily be 
disposed of elsewhere. We arrange, then, instances of anaco- 
luthon under the following heads : 

a. The simplest and most natural anacoluthon is that which 4 
is known in grammar as the Nominative Absolute in the 
strict sense (to be distinguished from the participial construc- 
tion of the same name, § 144, 13 p. 298). It arises from the 
circumstance, that the speaker or writer begins the sentence 
with a subject immediately before his mind — whether it be 
the Nominative of a substantive, or of an adj. or partic. with 
the article used in its stead, or of a pronoun,—and sub- 
sequently allows the sentence to take such a turn, that the 
idea at the beginning no longer remains the subject, but ought 
to stand in some one of the oblique cases. It is then a very 
common practice to leave the Nominative standing at the head 
of the sentence (which consequently remains unfinished, strictly 
speaking), and in the sequel to refer back to it by a Pron oun 
in the requisite case. : 

For example, Acts vii. 40 6 Mwvojs odros, 8s eEnyayey Huds éx 
yjs Alyirrov, ob oidamer ri éyévero adr, Matt. x. 32 mas obv boris 
Sporoynoet év euol ..., dporoyjow kéyo & air@, xii. 36 w&v pjua dpyov 
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6... , droducovcw wept av7od Adyov, John vi. 39 tva is, 6 d€dwxév prot, 
May dmodérw e& adrot (cf. § 127, 32 p. 121 8q.); xvii. 2 a wav 8 (ie. 
mavres ous, see § 128, 1 p. ee, Sédwxas adTa, Baie avrots etc.; hence 
in xv. 2 also (wav KAjua ev euol pa) pépov Kaprdv, alper avrd) we are to 
take the words wav «Aja not as Accusative but as Nominative, —as 
their repetition by aird shows. On Rom. ix. 10 (‘PeBéxxa ete ) see 
below, 23f) p. 893. So the Participle with the article, as John vii. 38 
6 mictevor eis ud... morapol éx THs KoAlas adTod pevoovow etc., 


Rev. ii. 26 (6 vuxaw ... Sdow adr@), iii, 12, 21; ef. 5 following. 


This usage so agrees with the character of the N. T. style, 
that even when in an inserted subordinate clause the same 
subject accidentally recurs, we can explain the antecedent 
Nominative unhesitatingly by this construction, and are under 
no necessity of construing it into the dependent sentence, and 
so disturbing the natural sequence of the words. 


326 John ii. 27 imets 7d xpicpa, 6 éAd Bere da airod, peve ev bpiv. 
The rhetorical figure is called forth here by the antithesis in which 
the idea placed first stands to another (viz. tls or of mAavévres tpas) ; 
and this is elsewhere rendered evident by the addition of pwév and 64 
as 1 Cor. xi. 14 dvijp pay, éav Koma, dtysia adT@ eorw, yuviy Oe, edy Koya, 
dda airy éorw,—yet the position of the words in this passage may 
also be explained according to 18 below, p. 389. 

Similar is Luke xxi. 6 ratra & Oewpeire, Acdoovrat Hucpar év als ovk 
adeOjoerat AiGos etc., where a general pronoun precedes, and the more 
definite idea is not stated till afterwards. 

5 Remark. 1. Numerous instances analogous to the above-given 
examples may be adduced from other Greek writers, from Homer 
down (see among others Bhdy. Syntax p. 68). But it seems to be 
an exception, and in conflict with the genius of the Greek language, 
_when the notion that precedes in the Nominative remains the actual 
subject in the construction following, and yet an additional back ward 
reference is made by means of the pronoun airds (not otros, on 
which see § 144, 21 p. 806) ;—all the more because this pronoun in 
the Nom. in native Greek writers has only the more pointed 
signification self The example under this head is Luke xiii. 4 éxetvoe 
of déxa kal dxrad, ep ods ..., Soxetre Gre abrol dherérar éyévovo ete., 
cf. with this the same writer’s usage treated of § 127, 9 p. 107. It 
seems to be exceptional likewise, when the term that precedes stands 
in the oblique case suited to the construction that follows, and yet 
the same case of the pronoun airéds recurs as though the Nominative 
had preceded, —an idiom which occurs repeatedly in the Rev., e.g. 
ii. 7,17 76 vuxotvre... ddow air (cf. the examples of a different kind 
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in 4 p. 380), vi. 4. 7G Kxabnpevw ... 6d6y airg, but is found elsewhere 
also, as Matt. iv. 16; v. 40, and has its foundation in the copiousness 
of the N. T. language as respects the employment of pronouns, which 
has been often touched upon (see especially § 130, 2 p. 142); cf. 
besides § 145, 2 p. 315. 

Remark 2. Under the head of Nominative Absolute the two 6 
passages quoted § 131,13 b) p. 154 (viz. Rom. viii. 3; Heb. viii. 1) 
may also be brought. It is true that here, as was before remarked, 
the Neuter form in both instances makes it impossible to determine 
the case positively. Yet, since they likewise stand at the beginning 
of the sentence, they are rather to be regarded as Nominatives, after 
the analogy of the examples given above in 4 (especially Luke xxi. 6). 

Remark 3. Quite unparalleled is the placing of an Accusative 7 
at the beginning (in a similar manner to the Nom. just described) in 
2 Cor. xii. 17 uj twa, dv dréstadKa mpds buds, Or abrod érAcovexryca 
twas ; where the Accusative (twa) is subsequently taken up again, or 
rather almost corrected, by the demons. pron. (8 atrod). This irregu- 
larity is only explicable by assuming that the apostle, in beginning 
the sentence, had another construction in mind, but subsequently 
abandoned it. Such liberties in construction and loose connection of 
sentences, however, are quite natural in epistolary style (as in con- 
versation) ; see below, especially 10 p. 883 and 12 p. 386. 

b. The structure of periods in Greek depends in great part 8 
on the artistic management of the various Participial construc- 327 
tions (§ 144 p. 288sqq.); yet grammatical precision of ex- 
pression was forced sometimes to give way before the demands 
‘ particularly of force and vivacity, or of symmetry. Probably 
most of the instances of (anarthrous) participles used ana- 
coluthically in the Greek writers of the classic period are 
to be explained solely by the endeavor to meet these demands ; 
(see B. II. 1.). But, speaking generally, the case is different 
in this respect with the language of the N.T. For, the more its 
diction approximates to the language of the people, which had 
no need of artistically constructed periods, or the less the 
writers were acquainted with the strictly Hellenic culture, 
the more do instances of anacoluthically used Participles 
multiply, without there being any rhetorical purpose involved 
in them. Hence many cases of such anacoluthon are found 
even in the Gospels; but especially in the lawless language of 
the Apocalypse, and in the long periods of Paul’s Epistles, 
which often exceed all bounds, and consequently are deficient 
not infrequently in perspicuity. 
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In so far as the Participle stands for any reason in a Case 
out of harmony with the leading clause to which it belongs, it’ 
has already been subjected to a thorough and connected ex- 
amination in § 144, 13 p. 298. In so far, again, as under 
different relations (whether it be that a finite verb is to be 
supplied from the context, or that the construction ‘s :ubse- 
quently broken off and takes a different turn) it stands 
absolutely, ie. without any grammatical connection with 
its leading clause, it has been treated of in the same section, 6 
and 7, p. 292sq. It remains for us to speak here of yet a 
third peculiarity in the employment of Participles — one which 
is pre-eminently peculiar to the biblical language, and consists 
in this: that a participial clause almost imperceptibly passes 
over into a finite verb, consequently is completed after 
the manner of a leading clause, yet without losing its force as a 
participial clause in its relation to the whole sentence. 
Here manifestly the Hebrew idiom (see Gesen. Lebrgeb. p. 802; 
Gr. §131, Rem. 2) has had great influence, since such con- 
structions are foreign to Greek.t 
No writer in the N. T. is more addicted to this mode of expression 

than John; yet with Paul also the same is not uncommon. For 
example, John i. 32 reOéapar 76 mveipa KataBatvov... Kal éwervey 
én’ airév (yet regularly vs. 33), v. 44; 2 John 2 && tiv GdjOeay rHy 

328 pévovoay év ipiv, cal wel yydv gora eis tov aidva. In similar anaco- 
luthic style we read, John xv. 5 6 pévov ev enol Kaya év adr @, ovtos 
pepe etc., 1 John iii, 24. From Paul’s Epistles: Col. i. 6 Tdf. [eds. 
2,7] rod evayyediou Tod mapdvtos eis bpas ..., Kal eorw Kapropopovpevov 
etc., 26 7d wvorypioy Td GroKeKpuppevoy ... viv de ehavepwby etc., 1 Cor. 
vil. 37 py Exwv dvadyxny, eovoiay 8 exe, 2 Cor. vi. 9 ds droOvyckorres 
cat iSod Copmev ete, Eph. i. 20 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] (for the other 
reading kxaGicas [Tdf. ed. 8, Treg. cod. Sin.] is probably only a cor- 
rection). On Heb. viii. 10; x. 16 see § 144, 4 a) p. 291; besides cf. 
Luke xix. 2; Rev. ii. 2,9, 18; iti. 9; ix.1,17; x. 1, ete. 

9 Remark. A similar usage to this occurs, when Relative and 
other Subordinate clauses pass over in the same almost 
unnoticed manner into leading clauses, and yet the continuation of 
the sentence so formed (indicated generally by «at or 8€) does not 
constitute the real leading clause for the antecedent subordinate clause. 

1 Foreign, inasmuch as we are not in the remotest degree warranted in inferring 
an actual usage from isolated instances of a similar nature arising from negligence 


or other causes; (cf. Thue. 8, 45,4; 7,13, 2; Plat. Phaedr. p. 230d.; Fritzsche, 
Quaest. Luc. p. 112; Lehrs, Arist. p. 75). 
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For example: 1 Cor. vii. 18 yuu) fries dyer dvdpa dmicrov kat otros 
_owuvevdokel oixeiv per airas, ay ddiérw tov dvdpa, Tit. i. 2,3 Lwijs 
aiwviov, vy émnyyeiAaro 6 GOebs mpd xpdvww ..., epavépwoev 58 Kaipois 
idlos tov Adyov .adrod etc., Rev. xvii. 2. It does not conflict with the 
character of the N. T. diction to suppose this construction to be present 
in many other passages; but the less constrained arrangement of 
words in the ancient languages often prevents the nature of the 
clauses (whether leading or subordinate) from being any longer 
(liscovered positively. Compare, for example, Mark iv. 16sq., the 
frequent connection of the Subjunctive with the Future (see the ex- 
amples § 139, 7 note p. 211), and the similar use in § 143, 6 p. 283. 
Of a different sort, yet springing from the same principle, is Luke x. 8 
cis qv & av wédw ciogpynobe kai Séxwvrar tuas etc., where the 
second clause passes over, not indeed into a leading clause, but into a 
different kind of subordinate clause, as though éay preceded. 

c. This transition from one construction to another, or 
mingling of two different constructions, is often 
to be found in the N. T. writings. Yet most of the instances 
are of so special a nature that it is difficult to distribute them 
under general heads. We confine ourselves, therefore, here, 
to illustrating the method of such mixed constructions by a 
number of the most evident examples. 

Acts xxiv. 18 ries 82 dad rijs "Aoias “lovdator, obs eer ert cod rapeivat 
Kal Karnyopelv, el te éxorev. The clause tives 62 etc. is anacoluthic, 
whether connected with what precedes or not. The anacoluthon is 
occasioned by the Relative clause following, which combines 
logically with the preceding clause into a single thought: but certain 
Asiatic Jews (who saw me there and maltreated me, see xxi. 27 sqq.), 
these ought to have appeared etc. In quite the same way an anacolu- 
thon is produced by a Relative clause in xxiv. 5 sq. and Rom. xvi. 27, 
on which see § 144, 7 p. 293 sq. 

Acts xxvii. 10 Gewpd, dre pera UBpews Kal woAARs Cypias ... pwédArew 
éccoOau tov tAodv. The sentence begins with ér- and passes over into 
the equivalent construction of the Acc. with the Infin. Something 
similar occurs often enough in classic writers, see B. §139 m. 61; and 
compare the twice used 67 in Eph. ii. 11 sq. (after several parenthetic 
clauses). 

1 Cor. xii. 2 according to the present reading: oldare dru dre eOvy 
Hire mpos TA eldwda Ta Apwva ds dv HyecGe drayduevot. Here, after ex- 
punging the inconvenient dre (as many mss. and editors do), we should 
encounter no further grammatical difficulty. But just this very 
circumstance confirms the clause dre vq fre, and the sense is not 
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opposed to it. The sentence begins with 67: and after the parenthetic 
clause dre vy fre passes over into an indirect question, very much as 
we too might say Ye know that, when ye were heathen, how ye then 
were always led etc. Further, cf. on dv jyyecbe § 139,13 p. 216. The 
combination #yecbe daydpevor calls to mind the idiom in § 144, 30 
p- 8138. For the other modes of explaining the passage see the Comm. 

Mark vi. 8 sq. according to the present reading: mrapyyyeAev adrots 
iva pydtv aipwow eis ddov ci py PaBdov ..., GAAG trodeBeuevous cavddAta,, 
Kat py evdvonoGe Svo xtrévas. Here a threefold construction occurs : 
after wapyyyeAev at first iva follows (according to § 139, 42 p. 237), 
then the Accus. of the Participle dzodedenevous as if the construction 
(equivalent to iva) with the Infin. had preceded, and finally a transition 
to direct discourse (see 11 below, p. 885). The parallel passage 
(Luke ix. 8) might be explained similarly; yet it is more probable 
that Luke has so turned the common source whence both writers 
drew, that another mode of explanation may be admitted ; see on this 
point § 140, 18 p. 271. 

Luke xi. 11 riva d& é tov rov warépa airjoe 6 vies éprov, uy AGov 
ériduce. ait; arose from the blending into one sentence of the two 
thoughts tiva é& tpav airjoe 6 vids dprov; and py AOov éemduce: aig 
6 mazvyp; Matthew (vii. 9) has united these two thoughts into one 
sentence differently, but likewise anacoluthically ; see on the passage 
§ 143, 6 Remark p. 284. 

Matt x. 25 dpxerdv 76 pabyry iva yévyras ds 6 biddoKados aidrod, cal 6 
SotA0s ws 6 K’ptos adrod instead of Kat rd dovAw dpxerdy iva yévyTtas ds etc. 

Rom. ii. 7 sq. droddcet rots pev Sdgay kal ryiy ...+ Tots &... dpyy 
kai Ouuds, where at the last words the apostle had in mind, instead of 
the Active predicate (dodotva:) used in the first member (but some 
distance before), the Passive; hence the transition from the Accus. 
to the Nominative. Such blending of an Active and a Passive con- 
struction is not altogether uncommon; see e.g. Mark ix. 20 (in § 144, 
13, c) p. 299), Acts v. 26 (in § 139, 48 p. 242), Rev. xi. 1 860 por 
KdAapos suows PaBdw, Néeywv equiv. to wey por KdAapov, Aéywv ; 
with this may be compared the frequent combination in the Sept. 
dvyyyéhn aird, A€yovres (Gen. xxii. 20; xxxvili. 24; 2 Sam. xv. 31; 
xix. 1, etc.). 

Rom. xi. 22 i8 vty ypyordéryta Kai dmotopiav Oeod+ ert pev rods 
mecovras arorouia etc., where the antecedent Accusatives, in continuing 
the discourse, are taken up again by the Nom. without the introduction 
of anew predicate. This is less an anacoluthon than an almost par- 
enthetic expansion (customary in Greek authors also) of the leading 
thought; see among other examples Il. & 395; «. 487; Plat. Soph 
p- 266 d. (réOnjus dv0 ei8y etc.), p. 218 e. (ré Sjra etc.) ; Bhdy. p. 68. 
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In Gal. ii. 6 the’ clause dro 8? ray Soxovvtw eivai 71 is left incomplete, 
but after the parenthesis (zotoi wore etc.) it is resumed in a changed 
construction by éuol yap of Soxodyres ete. 

‘Gal. ii. 4: bere likewise the clause && 8% rods rapeurdxrous Wevda- 
dé€Agovs etc. is left unfinished, so that after the parenthesis we must 
either supply, from what precedes, the thought I did not have him 
circumcised, or we can avail ourselves of the Relative clause that 
follows (ois o83¢ mpos Gpay etc.) in supplying the ellipsis, and arrange 
and complete the sentence grammatically thus: rots 6¢ mapewaxrots ... 
ovde mpds dpav eigayev. Cf. Acts xxiv. 18 above, p. 383. 

Rev. xxi. 8 rots 58 deAots cal daioros ... 75 pépos abrav ev TH dipvy 
etc., where the Dative at the beginning presupposes a verbal predicate 
(to fall to the lot of ), but in consequence of the substantive chosen 
(76 pépos) is taken up again by the Gen. avrav. 

Other examples of the blending of two constructions have been 
treated of in § 145, 9 p. 318; § 129, 14 p. 183; § 139, 58 p. 251. 

d. A change of structure very current in Greek authors 
consists in the mingling of the direct and the indirect 
forms of statement. Of course the transition from the 
cumbrous and rather disliked indirect form of discourse, to 
the lively and popular direct form, is more frequent in Greek 
and N. T. authors, than the reverse. It is not to be overlooked, 
that Luke, beyond all other writers, has mastered most this 
genuine Greek mode of expression; whereas the examples 
from other N. T. authors result, perhaps, rather from inac- 
curacy or want of practice in composition. 

Transitions from indirect to direct discourse: Luke v. 14 rapypyyevAev 
air@ padevi eletv, dAdG detEov etc, Acts i. 4 wapyyyerev mepiyseve 
rH érayyehiav Wv QKovaoare, xiv. 22; xvii. 3; xxili, 22. On Mark 
vi. 8 see 10 above p. 884.) Transitions from direct to indirect dis- 
course: the three parallel passages Matt. ix.6; Mark ii.20; Luke v. 
24 iva St cldAre S7e..., elev 7G rapadrehupévy, where after «idjre 
we expect a Adyw or Aé~w, but instead the historian straightway comes 
in (Aéyet); Acts xxiii. 23 efrev- érotudoare orparubtas ..., Kryvy Te 
napacrica, Mark xi. 32 where in the words of the historian éoBodvro 
tov Aady we have the conclusion to the scribes’ own words dAdé 
cirapev’ && dvOpdrwv; On John x. 36 see § 141, 1 p. 272, and on 
Luke ix. 3 no. 10 above, p. 384. 


1 When the indirect sentence is expressed by 87: with a finite verb instead of 
the Acc. with the Infin., the want of a prescribed sequence of words prevents us 
(as in 9 abovi: in Relative clauses) from telling any longer with certainty whether 
following cla ises are to be regarded as still dependent on dr:, or stand indepen- 
dently again John vi. 22 sq. may serve as an example. 
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e. A considerable portion of the larger instances of anacolu- 
thon consist in this: that a given antecedent clause either 
wants altogether its proper consequent clause, or 
receives it only in substance, not in grammatical form, in one 
of the following clauses. Now in so far as the suppression of 
so essential a portion of the sentence takes place designedly 
and unmistakably for any ethical reason, it can be reckoned 
amoung the rhetorical figures; hence cases of the sort are wont 
to be treated of in grammar under the special designation of 


831 Aposiopesis (see 26 p. 396). But in so far as the con- 


B 


sequent clause fails to be given for formal reasons, to avoid 
some sort of repetition, the instance falls under the head of 
Ellipsis (see 23 2) p. 893). 

Often, however, the reason for the suppression is an involuntary 
one, and the anacoluthon solely a result of negligent and loose 
connection, or called out by the troop of inrushing thoughts, by 
parentheses of various sorts, by the remote position of the antecedent 
clause, and other temporary causes. Instances of the sort are found 
with especial frequency in the writings of Paul, whose sentences, in 
consequence of his wealth of thought and fulness of heart, often ex- 
tended to entire pages, so that he not infrequently lost their gram- 
matical connection. For example, see Rom. v. 12sq.; ii. 17-21; xii. 
6-8, 15, 16; xvi. 25 sq.; Col. i; Eph. i. and ii.; Gal. iv. 19 sq.; 2 Thess. 
ii. 8,4; 1 Tim. i. 3sq. In the Apocalypse such loose constructions 
are the order of the day, see e.g. i. 12-16; iii. 12, 21; vii. 4,9; xi. 8; 
xiv. 12, and cf. § 123, 5 p. 78.1. Examples from other writers are 
Mark iii. 14 sqq.; Heb. iii. 15 sq.; 2 Pet. ii. 4-10. 

Remarx. Sometimes the apodosis or conclusion does not correspond 
to what precedes, because, instead of the consequent clause gram- 
matically required, words from the O. T. follow unaltered; as, Rom. 
xv. 8, 21; 1 Cor. i. 31 (see on this las’ passage also § 139, 37 p. 234) ; 
cf. also 1, d) above, p. 377. 


1 The passage ii. 13 in the form given by the mss. and adopted by Lehm.[Treg.] 
does not offer a distant possibility of a grammatical construction, still less is any- 
thing analogous to it found elsewhere. In order, therefore, to restore the possibility 
of a meaning, we must cithcr (with the more modern mss.) interpolate afs [N* év 
ais| after juépats or read év ais fuépas instead of ev tats fuepas. Perhaps the 
corruption arose from the circumstance shat some copyist, instead of the original 
Genitive ’Avtina (see Tdf’s note in ed. 7), substituted, on account of the apposition 
following in the Nominative (§ 123, 5 p. 78), the Nominative form (Avtiras, which 
then entailed necessarily the further ch anes (ais, év ais, etc.). [Tdf. now reads 
Thy wioTW mov év Tals Tuepas "Avteimas ‘tc. |, 
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Il. Inversion (Hyrereatoyn). 
B. p. 449 (526); H. § 885; C. 719; D. § 630; J. § 904; especially S. passim. 

Although the arrangement of words in the ancient languages, 
taken as a whole, is freer than in the modern, yet it is not so 
capricious, at least in prose, that words necessarily belonging 
together could be dissociated without any reason. On 
the contrary, even in this respect language is confined always 
within certain limits. The reasons for the separation, which 
it must be confessed might often be very recondite according 
to our judgment, are predominantly rhetorical in nature, 
and consist in the requirements of euphony, of emphasis, of 
the antithetic or corresponsive location of particular members: 
—or, to express it generally, in the desire, constantly operative 
both in speaking and writing, to direct the hearer’s or the 
reader’s attention, at one time sooner, at another 
later, to single parts of the sentence, according 
to the nature of the thought. Here, however, as in 
the case of anacoluthon, we will pass in review only such 
instances of hyperbaton as are often repeated or possess a 
certain resemblance. 

a. The Genitive is separated from its governing substan- 
tive by other parts of the sentence, particularly by the predicate 
of the sentence. That perspicuity is not impaired, on the 
contrary often gains, by such an arrangement, appears from a 
nearer consideration of individual passages. 

Among others look at Mark ii. 28 «ips éorw 6 vids tod dvOpurov 
kai rod caBBarovr, Rom. ix. 21 7 otk exer eLovolav 6 Kepapeds rod 
anarod (cf. § 140, 3 Remark p. 260), Eph. ii. 3 quev réxva pices épyis, 
1 Thess. ii. 13 tapadaPovres Adyov dxojs wap’ Hav tod Geod, where Oeod 
depends on Adyov as is evident from what follows (deWette, das von 
uns verkiindigte Wort Gottes), 2 Cor. iii. 6 dvaxdvous xawijs diab jxys, 
od ypdpparos GAG mveiparos etc., where the two Genitives ypdpparos 
and mvevuaros depend according to vss. 7 and 8 on Saxévous. In both 
these last passages a different arrangement was hardly possible, owing 
to the double Genitives. 1 Pet. iii. 21 ob capxos ddfeots purov, where 
emphasis occasioned the precedence of capxds. See also Acts iv. 33; 
xxii. 9; Gal. ii. 6; ii. 9; Jas, iii. 3; Heb. xii. 11 etc.; and on 2 Pet. 
iii. 2 see § 132, 1 b) p. 155. In Greek as in Latin there is a predi- 
tection for separating the Partitive Genitive in this way from 
its governing word, sometimes to such an extent that the two words 
belonging together occupy the first place in the clause and the last 
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(cf. Cic. de Or. 1,1, 8, and Kriiger, Lat. Gram. § 684, [S. p. xxxiii sq-]), 
e.g. John iv. 39; xii. 11; 1 Cor. x. 27, ete.; and the Genitive of the 
Personal Pronouns also, in so far as it serves as a periphrasis for the 
Possessives, but (according to B. § 153 N. 10) in consequence of the 
stronger attractive power of the verb is placed nearer it, so that it 
then takes the place as it were of the Dative required by the verb. 
See (besides the example from John ix. 6 given § 133, 16 p. 180) 
John xiii. 6 ot pov vires rovs médas; 14 ddeidere dAAHAWY vinrew 
Tous Todas. 

b. A Participle in apposition to a substantive, and having 
an Infinitive clause also dependent upon it, stands by itself 
between the subst. and its article and allows the Infinitive 
adjunct to follow the substantive. 

1 Cor. xii. 22 7a Soxotvra pédn Tod Gdpatos dabevéeotepa tmdpyew 
instead of 7a peAy Tod adyaros 7a SoKotvTa dobevécrepa imdpye, Rom. 


838 Vili. 18 rv peAdAoveav Sdgav aroxadvdOjva, Gal. iii. 23. In a similar 
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manner Adverbial Adjuncts belonging immediately to a Par- 
ticiple having the article stand (not between the Art. and Part. but) 
outside, as 2 Pet. iii. 2 pvyoPqvar tév mpoepnuevwy pnudtwv bro Tov 
apopytav ; (on this idiom, by no means rare in the classics, see B. 22d 
Germ. ed. § 141, iii, 7, [for examples cf. S. p. lxxx col. 2]). Hence 
grammatically it is quite admissible in 2 Thess. ii. 6 viv ro xaréyov 
(particularly on comparing other passages where viv precedes in a 
similar way, John iv. 18; Acts xv. 10; xxii. 16) to refer the viv to 
katéxov ; yet see Meyer [i-e. Liinemann] in loc. On the other hand, 
in Rom. vii. 21 recent interpreters have with reason contested the 
opinion of those who draw rév vopov into the Participial clause as 
object; cf. Winer p. 557 (518). 

c. Interrogative Clauses often take the subject of the 
clause or other words, on which in the course of the question 
the main emphasis falls, before the interrogative word. 

Thus often od ris ef John i. 19; viii. 25; xxi. 12; Rom. ix. 20; 
xiv. 4; Jas. iv. 12, ob ré A€yess John ix. 17,... xpives Rom. xiv. 10. 
See besides Luke ix. 20; xvi. 11,12 (in both instances the object, 
owing to antithesis), xxiii. 31; John xxi. 21; Acts xv.10; v. 35 (see 
§ 147, 24 p. 387, [S. p. xxiv]). 

d. In Relative Clauses this occurs less frequently, and 
probably only when they precede, owing to the external sim- 
ilarity they then bear to interrogative clauses, — (hence in 
Acts i. 2 the adjunct 8:4 avevpatos aylov is with reason not 
connected with the following Relative clause by the majority 
of recent expositors). 
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John iv. 18 viv dy exes, 1 Cor. xv. 36 od 3 ovefpets, and probably 
also John viii. 25 tiv dpxiy 6,7 wat AaAd Sutv see Liicke ix loc, and 
x. 29 if, with Tdf. [Treg. cod. Sin.] and cod. Vat. first hand, we read 
6 waryp 6 déwxéy por, tdvrwv peilov éo7t instead of 6 wari, bs 
Séuxey por, rdvrwv weiLwv écrit. Cf. besides the paragraph on in- 
verted attraction with Relative clauses § 143, 13 p. 288, [S. p. xxix]. 


e. This transposition takes place, further, in clauses with 
subordinating conjunctions; so that, in consequence, the em- 
phasized word precedes the conjunction, —as is so often the 
case in Latin also. 

For example: before tva, 2 Cor. ii. 4 ri dydarqy iva yore, Hv gw 
els tuas, Acts xix. 4; Col. iv. 16; Gal. ii. 10; Eph. iii. 18 Lehm. 
(see § 144, 13, b) p. 299), 1 Cor. ix.15 Tdf.; before édv, 1 Cor. vi. 4. 
On 1 Cor. xi. 14 cf. 4 above, p. 8380; before és, Rom. xii. 3; 1 Cor. 
iii. 5; vii. 17; before €ws, 2 Thess. ii. 7. 

f. Smaller words, Particles, Negatives, because in 
their ordinary place they might easily remain unnoticed, stand 
not infrequently, in case of emphasis, in a position where, 
taken with rigorous logic, they do not belong; but this cer- 
tainly occurs also often without any other design than regard 
for euphony and rhythmical flow,—a consideration which in 
Greek writers (in the N. T. especially with Luke and the author 
of the Ep. to the Heb.) readily occasions the displacement of 
unemphatic words. 

Acts xxvi. 24 1a roAAd oe ypdupara cis poviay mepitpére, Heb. iv. 
11 ta py &v 76 aitd Tes trodetypare réoyn, Rom. v. 6 ére yap Xpiords 
évtwv iar dobevav Kard. Koipov ... drGavev, where the ér: is repeated 
again by several ancient mss. [cod. Sin. also] (and Lchm. [Treg. 
Tdf.]) in the place where it properly belongs (after dc@evdv). On 
the trajection of duws see § 144, 23 p. 308. Negatives trans- 
posed: Acts vii. 48 GAN obx 6 Bfuoros év xeporoujrois Karouxer. In 
Rom. iii. 9 ré ov; mpoexydpefa; od wévrws, several interpreters have 
taken od wavrtws as an inversion for rdyrws od (1 Cor. xvi. 12). It 
is evident, however, that nothing but deference to our usage (because 
we invert in translation our corresponding words altogether not, ganz 
und gar nicht) produced the assumption. oth adverbial expres- 
sions 7dévrws ov and od rdvtws correspond precisely to the N. T. peri- 
phrases for the negative adjectives by means of zés o¥ and od mds 
(see § 127, 32 p. 121); and as in that case both combinations are 
reudered by no one, so here the two adverbial expressions may ina 
similar manner be reproduced by tn no wise (i.e. not at all). The 
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separation of the two words (as in the case of the adjeuive) was 
impossible in the passage before us, owing to the ellipsis; but there 
is nothing to prevent our filling out the expression (in accordance 
with p. 122) thus: od wpoexdpueba wdvrws. On the other hand, in 
1 Cor. v. 10 papa tuiv py ovvavaplyyvobar mépvois, ob mévTws Tots 
mépvows etc. the first (dependent) negative, precisely according to the 
rule in § 148, 8 p. 852, is not continued in the following clause (in 
this case si révTws would have been absolutely required) but revoked, 
or rather in a certain sense restricted, by the second (direct) negative: 
I wrote to you to hold no intercourse with fornicators ; (by that J mean) 
not completely, not altogether etc., for otherwise (émei aeidere, see 
§ 149, 5 p. 359) ye must etc. Mark iv. 16 kal obrof eicw dpoiws of emt 
Ta meTpwoyn aometpopevoe ot for Kal Spotws of emi ra mT. oTELpOpevot OvTOL 
eiow of etc. In 2 Tim. ii. 6 the assumption of an hyperbaton (aporov 
belonging to xomvra) has been discarded by recent expositors, and 
in Acts i. 21 ef’ ads belongs to the entire predicate ciofAev kat 
e&p\Gev taken as one idea: to go out and in. 

9  g. Lastly, entire clauses also are sometimes moved 
forward, sometimes displaced. This occurs, however, more or 
less in all languages, and the reason for the change of location 
is, as a rule, plainly to be perceived. 

Somewhat abnormal and unusual, according to N. T. usage, is the 
placing of the final clause first in John xix. 28 pera rotro cidus ... 
iva Tedewly 1) ypady, déyet - Oupa (see Liicke), xix. 31; Rom. ix. 11 
(see Fritzsche, Com. II. p. 297); also the arrangement in John xi. 15 
xaipu ov tuas, va moredonre, dru etc. where drt depends on xaipw; and 
further, the position of the Relative clause in John x. 36 (see on this 
§ 141, 1 p. 272), and of the indirect interrogative clause in 1 Cor. xv. 2 
Be ob kal ovleobe, tin, Adyw einyyetuodpny Suir ci Karéxere. 

Remark. On the phrases po e fyepdv rod mécxa, os ard oradiwv 
etc. see § 131, 11 p. 153; and on émt oradious dwdexa xArddwy (Rev. 
xxi. 16) see § 182, 11 Rem. p. 163. 


IV. Ezxuresis (BRacHYLocy, Pregnant ConstTRUCTION). 

B, § 151, 19>q.; H. §§ 880sq.; C. cf. Index s.v.; D. §§ 627, 628; J. §§ 891 sq. 
99 A large part of those instances to which with more or less 
reason the grammatical notion of Ellipsis, or the omission of a 
$35 part of a sentence, can be applied, have already been assigned 
to other places in this Grammar. We will give as complete a 
reference to them as possible, before we proceed to treat of 
those cases of ellipsis which ought to be grouped together here. 
On the ellipsis of the subject, in so far as it is to be supplied 
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from the context or some other source, see § 129, 14 sqq. p. 132 sqq.; 
of the substantive with an adjective § 123, 8 p. 81; § 134, 6 
p- 189; of a substantive with the article followed by a Genitive or 
some sort of an adverbial adjunct (6 rod, of zepi, 7 onpepor, etc.) § 125, 
7-10 pp. 948q.; of the object or of éavrdv § 130, 4 p. 144; of the 
Genitive xvpiov with dvoya and of ris 6800 see p. 163; of the pro- 
nominal words in two connected clauses § 130, 2 p. 142; of an 
indefinite pronominal term (rwés) with a partitive Gen., or its 
periphrasis by means of ék, § 132, 6 p. 158; of the copula § 129, 
20 sq. pp. 186sq.; of other general verbal notions akin to the 
copula (as rapeivar, yiverOae, eMbeiv, our as respects, concerns, etc.) in 
such sentences as 7é éuol Kai cof etc. § 129, 23 P. 137; of 4 after 
awAetoyr ete. § 1382, 21 p- 168; of dv with a, dvixev, etc., § 139, 15 
p- 216sq.; of dy with conditional sentences of the fourth kind § 139, 
27 p. 225; of a Passive idea in the participle with the Dative 
(consilii) § 133, 24 p. 185; of a finite verb with the participle 
§ 144, 6 and 7 pp. 292sq.; of a verb or term of fearing, anxiety, 
before px, pyrore, etc. § 148,10 p. 353; of A€yw (in explanation) 
with the Infin. absol. § 140, 18 p. 271, and with the negative od § 148 
8 p. 852; on the elliptical mode of expression in proverbs and 
proverbial phrases § 144, 5 p. 291sq., cf. below no. 24, a) p. 394; 
on the elliptical use of ef wy § 149, 4 p.3859; of «dv ibid. 6 p. 360; 
on the ellipsis of an entire clause or thought before dre § 149, 
3 p. 858; before ydp ibid. 15 p. 870; before iva, and on the 
elliptical iva (aAX’ ta) in general, § 139, 47 p. 241; on the ellipsis 
of the consequent clause in so far as the sentence becomes in 
‘his way anacoluthic, see the chapters on Anacoluthon and Aposiopesis. 

Under the head of ellipsis in the broader (improper) sense 
belong all those cases where certain parts of the sentence are 
simply not repeated, because they are already contained in 
what precedes. Since this occurs in all languages, in the 
following exposition (for simplicity’s sake and in order not to 
heap up a mass of perfectly plain and intelligible examples) 
regard will be paid to those instances only in which an actual 
deviation from our usage occurs. 

a) The member dropped is of such a nature that, were the 
sentence complete, it would have been repeated without 
further change of form. 

Passing over such passages as Luke xx. 24; Rom. iii. 27; viii. 4; 
1 Cor. vii. 3; John iv. 26; Rom. xiii. 1, etc., where our language is 
wont for the most part to express itself in the same way, we encounter 
the greatest peculiarity in the following passages: 2 Cor. i. 6; v. 13; 
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vii. 12, in which passages the predicate, or ‘ts equivalent, must be re- 

836 peated in the consequent clause from the antecedent clause; Rom. 
xi. 6 where in the antecedent clause as weli as in the consequent the 
predicate must be supplied from what precedes; John iv. 53; Acts 
xxili. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 27 where in the clauses beginning with dru the 
precleats is wanting; Rom. ii. 28 where the words “Iovdatos and 
Teperopa} panel y ought to have been expressed twice; Rom. iv. 16 da 
Toro €k TioTews, iva kata yépw (to be completed from vss. 13 and 14), 
etc. The article is used alone with the omission of a participle 
(contained in what precedes) in Matt. xxv..17, 22 6 7a dvo sc. AaBuy, 
cf. Gal. iv. 29 and 24 b) below, p. 394. 

b) A portion of the sentence must be repeated from the 
preceding context, but witha change of form. Here, too, 
it is superfluous to adduce all the examples, since we often 
express ourselves in quite the same way. 


For example: Mark xiv. 29 e wavres oxavdahic@joovrat, dN odk 
eyo sc. cxavdadicPyooua. (as Matt. actually has it), xv. 8 ypéaro aires 
aa, Kubirs del éwoie. airois sc. rovety or iva moujoy, 1 Cor. ix. 25 (se 
iva A¢Bwow), Heb. v. 5 (sce. eddkarev adrov yernOijvar dpytepea), Gal. 
iii. 5 where. also, according to 24 b) p. 394, a simple rodro met may 
be supplied. Further, see Matt. xxvi. 5; Luke xxiii. 41; John xiii. 
9; xviii. 40; Rom. xi. 16; xii. 6sqq., 1 Cor. xi. 1; xiv. 27; vii. 21; 
ix.12; Gal. ii. 16; Phil. iii. 4; Eph. v.24; 2 Tim.i.5; Heb. xii. 25. 
Of course ellipses of this sort, especially the more surprising, were 
apt to be filled out by the copyists, and hence many other: passages 
where the ellipsis is found in the minority of mss. may originally have 
belonged under this head; as Eph. v. 22 Tdf. Respecting the 
instances where the subject is supplied in this way from the context, 
see § 129, 14, 15 pp?152 sq. 


c) When in a following clause, instead of the negatived 
member that precedes, the affirmative is to be supplied, 
an intimation of this is given by the conjunction @\Ad (as in 
the opposite case by aA’ od Mark xiv. 29 etc.). (Cf. the 
elliptical wohl aber in Germ.) ; 

For example: 1 Cor. vii. 19; iii. 1,7; x. 24 pydels 76 Eaurod Lyretre, 
GAA (dul every man) 7d 70d érépov, Gal. vi. 15; Eph. iv. 29. In 
2 Cor. viii. 5 kal ob Kabds HAmicapev, GAN Eavrods wxav etc. the pred- 
icate is expressed, indeed, in the clause that follows, but instead not 


in the preceding clause: and (they gave) not barely as we hoped, but 
even themselves did they give etc. 


d) From a preceding specific »xma more general one, 
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or at least a kindr:d idea merely, is to be educed for what 
follows. 


Rom. xiv. 21 xadbv 76 yy dayely kpéa nde mreiv oivov pdt di oO... 
mpooxérre. nor in general to do anything etc., 23; Heb. x. 6,8 
ddokavTiwpara, Kat rept duaprias sc. tpoadopdv, 88 (on which see § 129, 
15 p. 133), John xii. 5 where, strictly speaking, we must supply with 
€660n the proceeds gained from the sale of the ointment, 2 Cor. v. 12 
where from cuvcrdvopev a ypadhopuev or éyopey rovro is to be derived. 


On Rev. xii. 12 Lchm. [Treg.] see § 181, 14 p. 154. 


e) After ef dé wy or ef Sé pH ye (see B. lc. 7) the 
ellipsis became, as is well known, so general, that this formula 
acquired almost the force of an unchangeable particle, serving 337 
to negative the preceding clause regardless of its form and 
to introduce what follows; much as we use the word other- 
wise. 


Hence it stands not only (as in Greek authors) after antecedent 
negations, Luke v. 36 sq. and its parallels, 2 Cor. xi. 16, but also as a 
continuation of a condition expressed by éav, Luke x. 6; xiii. 9, indeed 
is even so used that a second clause with édy, taking up as it were in 
what follows the ei 58 mx .and paraphrasing it, is added, Rev. ii. 5 
(cf. Clement’s 2d Ep. ad Cor. c. 6). In general it stands readily 
after Imperatives, so that the predicate in an altered form strictly 
ought to be repeated according to b) above; as, Matt. vi. 1; John 
xiv. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 16; Rev. ii. 5, 16. 


f) Particularly characteristic of Paul is the elliptical con 
struction after the formula od povoy 6¢... followed by drAd 
xa‘; what is omitted may in every instance easily be supplied 
from the context. 

For example: Rom. v. 3, 11; viii. 283; ix. 10 (where the second 
clause also is elliptical, or rather anacoluthic, the antecedent Nom. 
‘PeBéxxa being taken up again, according to 4 above, p. 380, by the 
Dative airy in vs. 12), 2 Cor. viii.19; On the other hand, more 
complete is 1 Tim. v. 13 (2’Tim. iv. 8 etc.). In Greek authors also, 
particularly the later (Diog. Laert., Lucian), a similar usage is found. 


g) Lastly, to avoid repetitions sometimes the entire 
consequent clause is omitted, or is wrought immediately 
into the antecedent clause. 


So particularily in comparative sentences (as the same thing 
often occurs in Latin authors also, e.g. Cic. sen. 2. 5; 11. 86); as, 


2 Cor. iii.:13 kal ob Kabarep Muvorjs érider xéAvppa etc., Matt, xxv. 
50 
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14sq.; 1 John iii. 12. On this cf. besides 12 above, p. 386, and 
especially 26 below (Aposiopesis) p. 396. 


% The actual ellipses, i.e. those which are.not resorted to 
in order to avoid a repetition, but where the missing member 
is to be supplied from the words immediately given, are for 
the most part contained in the list given above (22 p. 390 sq.). 
Here are still to be mentioned 

a) The omission of the predicate in standing formulas 
and proverbial phrases, such as are found in all 
languages (cf. § 144, 5 p. 291). 


For example: ri éuot cat oot (Matt. viii. 29; Mark i. 24; Luke 
viii. 28; John ii. 4), 75 afya éf jas (Matt. xxvii. 25), dpOadrpov dyri 
édfaApod (Matt. v. 38), etc., see the remaining examples in § 129, 23 
p- 188; further, the familiar epistolary salutation xaépecv, in which 
the accompanying Dative easily suggests the missing term Aéyw 
(2 John 10, 11); as, Acts xv. 23; xxiii. 26; Jas. i. 1. 


b) And in other sentences also, when the words actually 
expressed are sufficiently definite to cause the missing 
838 predicate to suggest itself. 


Thus the term e@zeyv is omitted when the direct discourse itself 
immediately follows (as in Lat.), eg. Acts ii. 38 Iérpos 88 apis adrovs - 
peravonoare etc., xxv. 22, probably also 2 Cor. ix. 6 rodro 8 (sc. Ady 
‘[Eng. but this [say]; deWette, wisset). On this cf. § 140, 18 p. 271. 
Further, other general terms are omitted whose more precise 
nature is indicated by a case or an adverb or a preposition (especially 
éx and eis), as Luke xxii. 26 ipets 6& ody ottws (sc. roujoere), Phil. iii. 
14 & 682 (sc. row) of. Gal. iii. 5, etce.; John xxi. 21 otros 6& ti; (say 
yiverat), Rom. iv. 9 6 paxapiopds obros emt tiv meptromay ete. (sc. yiverat 
or déyerar)', v.18 cis wévras dvOpdmous (sc. daréBn, éyévero), Gal. ii. 9 
iva pels eis ra. evn, adroit 88 eis etc. (sc. epywipeOa), iii. 18 ef yap é« 
vopuv 4 KAnpovopia, Vv. 8 77 wevcpovi) odK ex TOD KadovYTOS Huds, 13 pdvov 
py tHv eAevOepiav eis ahopynv tH capi (where the idea omitted is 
something like possess, make use of, and is intimated by the py of the 
Imperative). The more specific predicates, if they have not 
already been expressly mentioned in the preceding context, are less 
frequently omitted, because their omission easily causes obscurity. 
Yet we easily supply in Gal. i. 20 (i800 évdaiov tod Geod S71) the idea 
I swear, in Rev. vi. 6 (pets xotvues Syvapiov) from the accompanying 
Gen. of price the notion of a verb of buying or appraising, in 2 Cor. ix. 
7 the term ddrw from the drift of the entire section (chaps. viii. and ix.). 
1 Cor. iv. 6 is more difficult ; here we must supply with iva paOyre 7d 

(lef. p. 138.] : 
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phy tmeép & yéyparrat an Infin., say Ppovelv (which as an explanatory 
addition is found even in the Mss.). In some passages the ellip- 
tically used article necessarily points to a Participle (cf. 23, a) 
p- 392): Acts xiii. 9 SadAos, 6 cat IlatAos sc. kadovpevos, Rom. xiii. 7 
Grddore ... TG Tov Hdpov (sc. airodvre) Tov Pdpov, TH 7d TéAos ete. 
2 Cor. viii. 15 (quotn.) 6 7d woAd (sc. cvAdéywv) odk erhedvacer, Kal 6 
7o éddyov etc. Several examples quite similar are adduced from 
Lucian by Du Mesnil, Stolper Progr. (1867) p. 9. 

Remark. Here belongs also the phrase dpa py, uttered after the 
manner of an aposiopesis (no. 26 p. 896) and left incomplete: Rev 
xix. 10; xxii. 9. 

c) To the instances where an entire thought or a 
complete clause must be supplied (see 22 p. 890) belongs 
the construction, when, between premise and conclusion, the 
middle member or logical link is wanting, — the writer in his 
haste to reach the main thought giving it at once in the form 
of the conclusion. 

Rom. xi. 18 py xaraxavyd trav Kdddwv: ef 88 karaxavyacat, od ov THY 
pilay Baordes etc. supply, remember that etc. Likewise, 1 Cor. xi.16; | 
John ix. 36 ris éorw, kipte, va moretou cis adrév, 1 John v. 9. Also 
in 1 Cor. xv. 32 ef vexpoi od« éyeipovrat, ddywpyev Kal miner, aiptoy yap 
arobvyckoper, strictly taken, such a middle member is omitted, and yet 
the conclusion ($day. kai wéw.) in the spirited style connects finely 
with the premise. To the same desire to omit superfluous and unes- 
seutial words and give the main thought itself as soon as possible, is 
to be traced the omission before a Relative clause of the 
Demonstrative, grammatically required, together with the copula 
belonging to it; as, 2 Cor. iv. 6 6 Oeds 6 eitav ek oxdrous POs Adupat, 
ds dapper ie. he it is who ete. (cf. v. 5); Luke viii. 13 of 8& emt rijs 339 
mérpas (SC. ovToi iow) ot, drav &xovcwow ete. 

It is obvious that the majority of ellipses have arisen from 33 
an endeavor after brevity of expression; hence many 
of them have been treated by grammarians and interpreters 
under the designation of Brachylogy (Breviloquence) or Preg- 
nant Construction. Since, however, it is difficult —so elastic 
is the idea of Brachylogy —to draw a boundary even ap- 
proximately precise between it and Ellipsis, it seemed to be 
more convenient and more promotive of perspicuity to unite 
all the instances of the sort under the one general head of 
Ellipsis. 

It may be particularly mentioned here, also, that many of the 


‘ 
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syntactic combinations already treated of in other parts of this Gram- 
mar may be viewed as brachylogic, inasmuch, as the term or membet 
omitted, or rather not specially expressed, does not admit of being 
represented so definitely as in the foregoing paragraphs by one or 
more words fitting into the context. Thus the usage is decidedly 
brachylogidal, of substituting in comparisons at once the whole 
instead of the part to which, strictly speaking, the comparison 
extends; on this see § 132, 20 p. 167 in connection with § 133, 10 
p- 177. 

Brachylogic, further, are many of the adjuncts in the Ace. 
with Passive and Middle notions (see among other examples 2 Cor. 
vi. 18 and iii. 18 in § 134,7 p. 190) ; the omission of a verbum dicendi, 
sentiendi, querendi before a direct discourse, sentences with or, 
questions etc., see § 139, 57, 58 pp. 250 sq., § 141, 1 and Note p. 272 sq.; ° 
clauses with ézef and dAAd in the pregnant signification since then, 
since otherwise, otherwise however, see § 149, 5 p. 359 and 14 p. 369; 
the adverbial specifications of the departure and the goal at the same 
time with dpyecGau, see § 150, 7 p. 8374; as well as all the numerous 

‘instances of the so-called pregnant construction with prep- 
ositions, see § 147 under the several prepositions, especially under 
dré p. 822 8q., & p. 827, es p. 332 sq. 


V. APOSIOPESIS. 
B. p. 452 (529); H. § 883; D. § 627; J. § 860, 3; 897. 

% In perfect agreement with the classic examples of Aposiopesis 
after an antecedent conditional clause is Luke xiii. 9 «av wey 
Troon KapTrox* eb Sé pn Ye, Eis TO MEAROV ExKOYpers AdTIHD. 

Analogous in form to this are the following: Luke xix. 42 e éyvus 
kal ov Kal ye év TH TLépa cov taiTy Ta mpds eipyvnv cov: viv 6é etc., 
where the form of the suppressed apodosis is sufficiently indicated by 
the formula viv &¢ which is so often introduced after conditional 
sentences of the fourth kind (John viii. 40; ix. 41; xv. 22, 24 etc.; 
1 Cor. xii. 20; Heb. ix. 26; xi. 16), Luke xxii. 42 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7; 
ed. 8 mapevéyxas, so cod. Sin.] (where the reading rapéveyxe [Lchm. 
Treg.| probably came from the copyists, who either were not ac- 
quainted with the idiom or wanted to make the words conform to 
those in the parallel passages). Similar also are John vi. 62; Acts 

340 xxiii. 9; Rom. ix. 22; in these passages the editors indicate the 
presence of this kind of ellipsis by an interrogation mark (as denoting 
a thought remaining as it were without answer, or the answer to. 
which is left to the hearer). 

On the origin of the formula of swearing with ef without an 
apodosis following, see § 149, 4 p. 358. 
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VI. Pieonasm. 
B. p, 452 (580); H. § 884; C. cf. Index; D. § 629; J. § 899. 

The majority of pleonastic modes of expressior., like the 2% 
elliptical, so far forth as they are ofa grammatical nature 
have been considered and discussed at other points in this 
Grammar, to which the following summary reference may be 
of service: 


On the superfluous use of Pronouns, particularly of the Pron. 
aids, the Possessives, and their periphrases by means of the Personals, 
see § 127, 9sq. p. 107 sq., 26 p. 118; § 130, 2 p.142; of the oblique 
cases of airds in Hebrew fashion in Relative sentences, § 143, 1 p. 280; 
on oBros and ovrws after Participles (and substantives) with and 
without the article, § 144, 21 p. 306; on otros before clauses with dre 
and iva, § 127, 6 p. 105; on ovrws at the beginning of the con- 
clusion, § 149, 1 p.3857; ones in the combination és res, § 124, 1 
p- 85; on w&AdAov with the Comparative, § 123,11 p.83; on «ai 
after ws, doatrws, at the beginning of the conclusion, etc., § 149, 8 c) 
and f) p. 862sq.; on dre befpre the Infin., and before other de- 
clarative clauses (6rt, &s), see 10 above, p. 383; on the Negatives 
ov and Ha} after predicates in which a negative idea is contained, as 
well as uy in the formula éxrés «i pny § 148, 13 p. 855; on od in 7 
ov see § 149,7 p. 360; on the Hebraistic circumlocution for preposi- 
tions by means of the phrases 8:4 yerpds, da oTdparos, 7po Tpocdov, 
and the like, § 133, 20 p- 182; § 146, 1 p. 319, and § 147 under the 
several Prep.; on Participles in such combinations as efzev, 
éAddnoev A€ywv, the Hebraistic combinations iddv «dor etc., § 144, 30 
p- 313; on the Dative in similar combinations, § 133, 22 p. 183 sq. ; 
on the Imperatives dpa, BAéwere before other Imperatives, § 139, 

49 p. 242 sq. 

The pleonastic fashion of subjoining to local adverbs answering 
to the question whence the Prep. dé, é«, has been already mentioned 
on p. 70. A similar redundance (of which uimerous examples can 
be adduced from Greek authors also, see the grammars) occurs, too, 
with other adverbial expressions, e.g. John xi. 7 éreira peta Todro, xiii. 

27 pera 70 Yupiov tore (see § 147, 26 p. 339), particularly in the 
repetition in an adverbial form of the idea of the Prep. with which 
the verb is compounded, as éxBadAcw and éfdyew ew (Luke i iv. 29; 

xxiv. 50, etc.), mpodpapdv gumpooder (xix. 4), maw dvaxdparew (Acts 
xviii. 21), with which agree the pleonasms with substantives, 6 
oixoSeordrys THs oikias Luke xxii. 11, ra Bata trav dowwikwv John xii. 13. 

A great portion of the pleonasms of the N.T. are of a 2% 
rhetorical nature or belong to the peculiar style of the several 
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writers, who vary in their fondness for expressing themselves 
in the verbose Oriental fashion. To these Oriental pleonasms 
841 belong such phrases as dpav dpOarpois (1 Johni.1); pédrovow 
épyecOar Kai aprdtew adtév (John vi. 15) ; dvoiEas 7o cropa 
attod Kal apEduevos amd Ths ypadis tadtys ebnyyedicaro etc. 
(Acts viii. 35, cf. x. 84; Matt. v. 2); émdpas tods dbGarpods 
kal Ocacdpevos (John vi. 5); the frequently repeated ido% 
(often twice and more in the same sentence), perticularly in 
the historic style; the periphrastic way of expressing a simple 
event by means of éyévero 6é, or Kal éyévero, with a finite verb 
following, or an Infinitive (§ 141, 6 p. 276); the tropes yelp 
kuptou, of d>0arpol xvpiov; the many phrases and periphrases 
formed with the word dvoua; and many others. The subject, 
consequently, is less of a grammatical nature, than of a stylistic 
nature in the main. Of the copious details, those which admit 
of being brought under somewhat definite linguistic heads are 
the following: 
a) The (frequent) literal and commonly asyndetic 
repetition of a member of a sentence, particularly in successive 
parallel sentences, is designed for oratorical effect. 


Thus the forceful threefold éBA76y in Rev. xii. 9, the double idod 
viv in 2 Cor. vi. 2, the thrice used wdavra dv@pwrov in Col. i. 28, the 
threefold dAddé in 1 Cor. vi. 11, the fivefold wavres (connected by xal) 
in x.1sq. Further, see Rom. viii. 15 (avetpya twice), John i. 10 (xal 
6 xéopos twice), xiv. 27 (cipyvyv twice, asyndetically), xix. 10 (éfovatay 
éxw twice), Matt. xii. 87 (é« trav Adywv cov twice), 1 Cor. xiii. 11 (as 
vivos thrice, asyndetically), xiv. 24 (irs wdvrwy twice, asyndetically), 
i. 20 (rod three times, asyndetically), iv. 8 (45y twice), 2 Cor. xi. 26 
(«xwSvvots eight times, asyndetically), vii. 2 (ovdéva three times, asyn- 
detically), xi. 20 (et tus five times, asyndetically), Phil. iii. 2 (GAéqere 
three times, asyndetically), iv. 8 (dca six times, asyndetically), Eph. 
vi. 12 (wpés four times, asyndetically), 1 Tim. v.10 (ei five times, 
asyndetically), 1 John i. 1 sq. (6 four times, asyndetically), an entire 
telic clause twice in 2 Cor. xii. 7. The repetition of the same word 
in immediate succession in érecev, érecev BaBvdAav 4 peydAy, Rev. 
xiv. 8; xviii. 2, is emphatic; the doubling of the Imperative attests 
the clamorousness of the demand, as in oravpwoov, cravpwoov John 
xix. 6; the repetition of the person addressed, anxious solicitude of 
the speaker in respect to himself,— as Matt. xxv. 11 kvpte, xipue, dvorEor 
jp, Luke viii. 24 émordra, émuordra, doAdijeOa, — or earnest and 
reproachful admon‘tion in respect to the person addressed, as Luke x. 
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41 Mdp9a, MdpOa, pepimvas etc., xxii. 31 Siuwr, Siuwr, '30d 6 caravas 
etc., Acts ix. 4 etc. SaovA, ZaovaA, ri pe Sudkets ; 

b) The altered repetition of a particvlar member 
aims to give it prominence in order to turn attention to it, 
sometimes also merely to take it up again in a more suitable 
position. 

This repetition occurs most commonly by means of the Demonstra- 
tive otros and adverb otrws, sometimes in the following clause (see 
the examples in § 144, 21 p. 306), sometimes in the very same clause, 
as John iv. 6 "Incots xexomuaxas ... éxabéLero obrws, Matt. xiii. 20 sqq. 842 
& 8 érl ra metpwdn orapels obrds éorw etc., Acts ii. 23 “Incoiv rov 
Nalwpaiov ... rodrov dveiAare, xv. 88; Rom. vii. 10 etpeOy pot 4 evroA} 
H eis Gwnv, atry eis Oavarov, ix. 6,etc. The periphrastic repetition 
aims at perspicuity, see the following section. 

c) A peculiar kind of altered repetition, which in the N. T. 
is especially characteristic of John, but is often found also in 
all Greek literature from Homer on (see the examples in B. 
VI. 2; J. § 899, 6), consists in the repetition of the negatived 
contrary, and that too always immediately afterwards and 
connected by xa. 

John i. 20 dpodrdynoe cal otk Hpvjcaro, 1 John i. 6 WevddueOa Kai 
od rowtpey TH édjOeay (yet here with a certain difference), ii. 4, 27 
dAnOés éorw Kai odK eorw WedSos, Luke i. 20 cwrdy Kat py Svvapevos 
Aadjoat, Acts xviii. 9 AdAe Kal py cuwrynoys, Heb. xii. 8 voor éore Kat 
ovx viot; cf. John i. 3, etc. Both emphasis and perspicuity are the 
aim of this mode of expression. 

d) Those instances in which an entire clause (antecedent 
or parenthetic) is repeated for the sake of perspicuity belong 
rather to Exegesis or Stylistics. See e.g. Rom. vi. 16 6— 
mapiotavete éavTovs ... @ Umaxovere,—at which Lehm. CII. 
praef. x) takes offence without reason ; see Meyer in loc. 


VIL. Epexecesis. 
B. p. 453 (680); C. § 668; J. § 667; 835, 2. 

Epexegetical additions in the books of the N. T., especially 29 
in the mss., are innumerable. Many of these, however, long 
ago came into suspicion with N. T. critics as probably being 
glosses and interpretations added by some later hand, admitted 
into the text of the mss. by the carelessness of the copyists, 
and thence into the printed editions; and they have now, 
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through the laborious, acute and comparative criticism of 
recent editors, been removed from the text. 

A large part of the genuine epexegetical additions are announced 
by the adverbial rovréorw (see p. 11), particularly in the Epp. to the 
Rom. and the Heb.; see the lexicons. But there are many also 
without that adjunct: thus the Infinitive, with and without rot, 
after abstracts, in explanation or extension of their meaning, as Rev. 
xiii. 6 Bracdnpias mpos tov Oedv, BAaodyuyoat 7d dvoya abrod Kal THY 
oxnvyv adtod Kal tous év TO oipavd oxynvodvras; see the exx. with rod 
in § 140, 14 p. 268; after Pronouns and Adverbs to designate 
them more closely, as 1 Cor. xvi. 21 7H éuy xepi TavAov, John ix. 13 
Gyovow aitdy mpos Tots Papicaiovs, tov wore Tupddy, Acts Vili. 38; 
1 Thess. iv. 8 rotré éorw 76 OéAnpa Tod Oe0d, 6 dyracpos tar, Jas. iv. 1 
ovk évreddev, ek tov Sovav tpov; (cf. with this the preparatory 
ovros, etc., § 127, 6 p. 105), Mark ii. 20; Luke v. 35 tore... év exeivy 
TH Hypa or exeivais tals huepats (cf. the opposite case John xiii. 27) ;" 
and also after words of other kinds that need explanation, e.g. John 


343 vi. 1 wépay ris Oaddoons ths TadwAalas, ris TyBepiddos, Eph. i. 7 &v 6 
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éxyopev tiv arodttpwcw, THY adeow TV TapaTrTupdTwv, 13 6 Adyos THs 
GAnOelas, 7d edaryyé\uov Tis owrypias tudv, Rom. viii. 23 viobeoiay 
dmexdexdpevor, THY droh’tpwow Tod cdéparos fyav, Phil. iv. 18; Eph. 
ii. 15, etc. To determine how far additions connected by «ai also 
are of an epexegetical nature as respects sense, is a matter for 
the interpreter; as respects grammatical form, they cannot be 
denominated epexegetical, owing to the connection by kai; see § 149, 
8h) p. 863. 

Remark. On Rev. ii. 5 (ei 82 pay... ey py peravonoys) see 23, e) 
p. 393. 


VII. Zevema. 
B. p. 453 (580 sq.); H. § 882; C. §497; D. § 628; J. § 895, 5. 
That in the N. T. there are indubitable instances of this 
grammatical figure of speech may be seen from the fol- 
lowing examples: 


1 Cor. xiv. 34 Tdf. [eds. 2, 7] ob yap émurpérerat abrats Aadelv, GAAS. 
troréccec Oa etc., where érurp. strictly suits AaAcy only, and from it is 
to be derived the requisite notion of necessity for trotdccec Oar (hence 
the early alteration into the Imperative: taoraccéobwoav Lchm. 
[Treg. Tdf. cod. Sin.]), Luke i. 64 dvegy6n 76 ordpa airod rapaxpywa 

1 Here belongs also Acts xix. 40 pndevds aittov brdpxovros, wep) of duvnoducba 
Sodvar Adyov ris sverpopis tavrys, which arose from und. air. Sadpx., Bri or va 


wep) rourou (sc. mepl Tis ovcTpopis Ttabrys) Suynodueda etc. , On this cf. § 139, 32 
p. 229 sq. 
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Kat ydooa atrod (cf, on the other hand, Mark vii. 35 jvolynoav 
abrov ai dxoal, Kal €XVOn 6 Seopds THs yAdoons airov), 1 Cor. iii. 2 
yada ipas édrica, ob Bpdya. An analogous instance also to those 
given in the grammars,' where the opposite idea must be educed, is 
found in 1 Tim. iv. 3 kwAvdvrwy yapeiv, dréxerOar Bpwudrwv, where 
from the negative xwdvivrwy the positive notion xededvrwy or the 
general Aeydvrwy (cf. § 139, 42 note p. 237; § 141, 2 p. 273) must be 
educed. 

Remark. Acts xx. 84 probably is hardly to be called a zeugma. 
And that in Jas. i. 9,10 by assuming this figure to occur, the peculiar 
force and beauty of the thought is positively impaired, is universally 
acknowledged now by the interpreters. 


IX. Asynpeton (PoLysynpera). 
B. p. 453 (581); H. § 854; C. § 707 g.j.; D. § 626; J. § 792. 

The inquiry how far the several clauses, both within the 
confines of a larger period and also the larger clauses among 
themselves, are joined together by conjunctions, or stand side 
by side asyndetically, or are connected differently and by 
means of different conjunctions than is wont to be the case in 
Greek authors, opens a wide field; and to treat it exhaustively 
would require a special and detailed examination in which 
the style of the individual writers should be carefully discrim- 
inated. Much that belongs to such a discussion, however, 
has already been treated of in other parts of this Grammar, 
particularly in §§ 139, 149, 150; e.g. the frequent connection 
of sentences and members of sentences by means of «aé (John 
x. 8,12; Acts xiii. 36; xvii. 28; 1 or. xii. 4sq.; Jas. v.17, 
18; see the other examples of polysyndetic connection in 
§ 144, 1 p. 288 sq.), the use of the simple 5€ or even xa instead 
of pev ... 5€ elsewhere more usual (§ 149, 11 p. 364; 8 b) 
p- 861 sq.), of obrws at the beginning of the conclusion (§ 149, 
1 p. 857), ete. 

Here may be mentioned also, the connection (certainly unclassic) 
of historical events, in pursuing a narrative, by means of the adverb 
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7é7¢€, which thus (like the Latin tum) acquires almost the character - 


of a conjunction. This use is particularly current in Matthew, 
e.g. iii, 15 elev mpds abrdv: ddes dpte... rére adinow airdy, iv. 9 sq. 
Aéyet aitG+ Taira cou wavra Siow ...+ Tére éyes ad7G 6 “Inoods ete., 
11 tore ddinow airév 6 didBodos, ix. 6, ete. 
A great number of examples of asyndeton, i.e. of asyn- 
51 
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detically repeated single parts of a sentence, are already 
contained in 28 a) p. 398. It remains for us to consider here 
the most common instances of asyndetic juxtaposition of a 
different nature: and 1) those in which single parts of a 
sentence, 2) those in which entire independent sentences, 
succeed one another without a connective. 

1) In the case of single parts of a sentence, asyndetic 
sequence occurs 

a) With two Imperatives of which the first contains merely 
the formal introduction to the second and main command, as in Matt. 
v. 24 draye SuadAdyyh, xviii. 15 traye éeyfov, Mark i. 44; ii. 9 Tdf. 
[eds. 2, 7; ed. 8 adds xal, so cod. Sin.], 11 éyerpe dpov rov xpd BBardr 
cov. Cf. with this the combinations épare BAdmere dro ..., Spare 
pydels ywwokéra, in § 139, 49 p. 243. 

b) In enumerations,—whether consisting of substantives, as 
Rom. i. 29 sq. yubuprords, karadddovs, bBpiords etc., 2 Cor. xii. 20 eps, 
GhaAos, Oupol etc., Gal. v. 20; 1 Tim. vi. 4 (see, on the other hand, the 
polysyndeton in Rev. v. 12, etc.), or epithets, as 1 Tim. iii. 2 sq. det rv 
éxioxorov averiAnpmrov elval, pas ‘yuvaikos avdpa, vyddAtov, cdppova 
etc., Tit. i. 6; ii. 4; Jas. i. 8, ete. 

c) for rhetorical reasons (cf. 28 a) p. 398), eg. Mark iv. 39 
ouwsra, tepipwro, 1 Cor. iv. 8 759 Kexopecpeévor eore, 759 etAouTHCaTE, 
xupis av éBacidevoate, Jas. v. 5,6 (erpupyoare cai eoraradyoare, 
COpévare, xaredixdoare, éovevoare), 1 Tim. iii. 16 etc., particularly in 
contrasting antithetic ideas and clauses, since the antithesis (as in 
Latin) comes out more emphatically by means of rhetorical asyndeton, 
than where the contrast is made by the help of adversative conjunc- 
tions, as 1 Cor. xv. 42sq. ometperas ev POopa, eyeiperar ev apbapcia: 
oeiperar ev dripig, éyeiperar év ddéy etc., John iv. 22 Sets mpookuvetre 
3 ovK oldare, ucts mporKvvotpey 6 oldapev, vi. 63, etc. Compare with 
this the mode of contrasting two sentences in § 139, 28 p. 226. 

33 2) Entire independent sentences, on the other hand, are 
subjoined asyndetically to what precedes, especially in the 


three following cases: Z 


a) Pre-eminently characteristic of John is asyndeton in the 
845 narration of historic facts following each other, — their intimate 
connection being indicated, as a rule, by letting the predicate 
precede at the very head of the sentence; as, John-i. 40 Adye 
airots etc., 42 eiplrxes otros mpadros etc., 46 edpicxer Pidurmros tov NaGa- 
vana, 47 A€yet adrG, 48 eiSev "Incots, 49 Aéyer adrG ... darexpiOy "Inoots, 
50, 51 dzexpiOy etc., Matt. xx. 7 Néyovow ard: ... Neyer adrois: xxv. 
21 épy airGd 6 Kvptos, xxvii. 65 &py airois etc. That this species of 
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asyndeton has been marred by the sopyists times without number, by 
the insertion of such particles as dé, ydp, ovv, etc., see e.g. in § 149, 9 
p- 8638, and cf. the critical commentaries on the N. T. 

b) Further, entire passages of considerable length often stand 
asyndetically, especially in the didactic style, in order to indicate the 
commencement ofanew subject: see e.g. from the Ep. to the Rom. 
vill. 16; ix. 1; x.1; xiii. 1; from the lst Ep. to the Cor.iv. 14; v.9; 
vi. 1; vi. 12; ix. 1; x. 28; xiv. 1, ete. 

c) Lastly, smaller, proverb-like, didactic utterances and 
sayings are put together asyndetically. Of these the Sermon on the 
Mount and the discourses of Jesus in the Gospel of John afford 
numerous examples, as well as the many separate commands and 
exhortations in the hortatory portions of the Epistles and the Apoca- 
lypse. See Matt. chaps. v. to-vii.; John ili. 5-8; xii. 19; v. 23, 28, 
80-33, 35 sqq.; vii. 16sqq.; 1 Thess. v. 14; James chaps. iv. and v; 
Rev. ii 10, 11; iii. 2, €, ete. 


I. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


The Figures refer to Pages. 


Absolute cases, see Accusative, Gen- | Anacoluthon 378 sq. ; with uév 365 


itive, Participle, etc. 
Abstracts in the Plur. 77; without an 


iverb 148, and in the Dat. 183. 


Aceusative, the Alexandrian in » 138. | 
yntax of 146 sqq.; with intransi- 
ives 147; of an abstract akin to 
he verb 148, 189; double 149, 152; 


x 


g 152, cf. 183, 189; pronom- 


: 
Art. 89; in the Acc. with cognate | 


al neuter instead of a different 
ase 152; of time and distance 
52 sq., cf. 170; as an adverb 153 ; 
a parenthetic adjunct 153; of ex- 
amation 154; of the object with 
the Passive 148, 188 ; with the Mid- 
e 191sq.; absolute of participles 
7, ef. 374 sq.; absolute at the 
biginning 381. With Infin. 272 sqq., 
itterchanged with 8r: 383. 

ActsThe, see Luke. 

Adijet}tives, lingering in Nom. 78; 
diterging in Gend. or Num. 80; 
fojadverbs 82 sq.; predicative with- 

Art. 94, and with Art. 124; use 

eutcr 122; Gen. cf a subst. for 

; «ard and Acc. for 156, 162; x. 

Gen. for 835 ; év with Dat. for 

verbal 41, 190. 







ers as 96, 123; as predicates 
131| in elliptical construction 138 ; 
pariciples for 299; in cases of at- 
tracion 377 ; of place, loose use and 
attretion of 70, 105, cf. 221 note. 
Cf. articles. 

Advertial adjuncts in the Nom. 139; 
sepahted from the Part. 388 ; sub- 
joined to a subst. with the Art. 91; 
withat the Art. 95 sq. 

Aeolisns 61, 69. 

Alexantrian dialect 1. Forms: Acc. 
inv 14 names of Mts. 22 ; réocepa, 
kexadacuévos, etc. 29; Aorist 39; 
3d Plir. in -cavy 43; épavvdw 58 ; 
fica 5S Afppouat 62; kappdw 62; 
kareviny, 63; Xe@ 68 ; edide70, etc. | 
47. Phases and constructions, see 
Septuaint. Cf. Language. 





§: 69,319; adjectives for 82sq.; | 


Analytical tendency in later (and 
especially N.T.) Greek: see Reso- 
lution, Pcriphrasis, Possessive ad- 
juncts, Subject, Object, Pleonasm, 
ards, éyd, ete. 
Anastrophe 72. 


Antithesis: antithetic arrangement 
of words ete. with negatives 346, 
349, 350, 352; indicated by 6¢, «at, 
etc. 3648q.; withoutaconnective 402. 


Aorist, the Alexandrian 39; Passive 
with Mid. or Intrans. force 51 sq., 
191; in sense of Perf. 197sq.; 
prophetic 198; proleptic 198; for 
the Pluperf. 199; gnomic (of habi- 
tude) 201 ; and Imperfect cf. 20). 

Apodosis wanting 386, 393. Cf. 
Aposiopesis, 5¢, cal, ofrws. 

Aposiopesis : 396; cf. 358, 386. 


Apposition 77 sq.; attracted by the 
Rel. 77; in che Nom. for some other 
case 78; in the Gen. 78, cf. 79 not2; 

. to the omitted subject 132; to the 
Voc. 141. 

Article the, ¢fs for the indefinite 85; 
the definite 85sq.; with proper 
names 86; with pronouns 87, 119; 
not used for the indefinite 87 sq. 
93; the rhetorical 88, 124; omitted 
87 sqq., 91 sq.; with more closely 
defined substantives 90 sq.; used 
twice or thrice 90, 98; expressed 
but once 92 sq., 97 sqq.; after rus 
and other indefinite expressions 93, 
295; used absolutely, or in lieu of a 
subst. 94; with a Gen. following 
95; with an adverbial limitation 
95, 96 ; before entire clauses 96 sq. ; 
with several connected substs. 97sq. ; 
as a Demonstrative (postpositive, és 
hey etc.) 101sq. Wanting with Poss. 
adjuncts 119; with Demonstratives 
when predicative 120; with predi- 
cates 124; inserted with predicates 
124 With the Voc. 140; with par- 
ticiples 124,141, 309; with the Infin. 
266 sqq. 
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Asking, verbs of, see épwrgy, Seir bat, 
ete. 


Aspiration, before a smooth breath- 
ing ete. 7. 


Asyndeton 226, 398, 401 sq. 
Attic declension 13, 21; Attic Gen.14. 


Attraction 376 sq.; of an appositive 
77 sq.; with the Infin. 278; in re- 
lative sentences 285 sq. ; faulty 287 ; 
with adverbs 287, 377; inverse 288 ; 
of the participle 305. 


Attributives, agreement of with sub- 
stantives 80sq.; with the Art. 87, 
89sq.; belonging to several sub- 
stantives 129. See Adjectives, Pro- 
nouns, Participles, etc. 


Augment: neglected 32, 33. 34; 
double 35 ; superfluous 53, 63. 


Blending of two constructions 318 ; 
of the Active and the Passive 384 ; 
of the direct and the indirect state- 
ment 385. Cf. variatio structurac. 


Brachylogy 395 sq.; in comparisons 
167, 177; with direct discourse, 
questions, etc. 250 sq. ; 272 sq.; with 
émel, GAA 359, 369; with kpxeoOat 
374; with dé 322 sq.; ek 327; eis 
332 sq. For other reffs. see 396. 


Breathings 7; over p 33. 


Capernaun, # idia wéats 118. 
Cardinals, see Numerals 


: Cases, the oblique 141 sqq.; of parti- 
ciples 305, 808. See Acc. Dat. 
Gen. etc. 


«Causal sentences 232 sq.; particles: 
233... 


‘Cities names of, how declined 18; 
Gend. of 21; use of Art. with 86. 


Clauses, leading instead of suvordi- 
nate 289; dependent passing over 
into leading 282 sq., 357, 383 

Command, construction with words 

” of 275 sq. 

“Comparative degree, forms of 27 sq.3 
for the Pos. 83; for the Superl. 83 ; 
strengthening of 83 ; with brédp 335 ; 

. mapd 339; mpds 340; expressed by 
“# 360. 

‘Comparison 27; double 28; brevilo- 
quence in 167 sq., 177, 393; gnomic 
Aor. in 202. 

Complutensian text 3. 


‘Compound verbs, construction of 344, 





INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


| Conditional Sentences 220sqq.; 


rLetorical forms of 226; asyndetic 
juxtaposition in 226 ; Imperative in 
227 ; use of od in 344 sqq. 
Conjunctions, displaced 389. 
Particles. 
Consonants, mutations of 7; doib- 
ling of 8; changes in y 8; final 9. 


Constructio ad synesin 80, 105sq., 
129 sq., 281 sq.; personal construc- 
tion 377. 

Contraction, in substantives 12 sqq. ; 
neglected in dgréoy 13, in dpéwr ete. 
14, in Bdas etc. 14, in xpucdw 26 ; 
in verbs 44 sqq.; in éexéer: 44. 
Takes place contrary to rule (7ploous 
etc.) 14. 


Copula, omission of 136 sq. 
Countries, the Art. with namesof 86. 
Crasis 10. 


See 


Dative, with substs. 92, 179sj.; in 
elliptical phrases 138; of closer lim- 
jiation instead of the Acc. 52, ef. 
183; of punishment 165; of the 
Person, or object affected 111 sqq. ; 
periphrasis for (with Prep. es, mpds, 
évemioyv, etc )172,188; with rorevew 
173; éAwiCew 175; duoroyer 176; 
with verbs of approach, cortention, 
ete. 177; of exhorting, ceisuring, 
ete.177; with 6 ai76s177 ; cemmodi, 
etc. 178; ethicus 179; of subjec- 
tive judgment 179 ; with conpounds 
180, 344; of the Thing 81 sqq.; 
instrumental 181, with é 182; of 
mode, closer limitation, et. 183 ; of 
cognate abstract (xap@ xabeu, etc.) 
183; with verbs of going 184; of 
emotion 185; consilii 185, of time 
186 ; two Datives 186 sq.’ with the 
Passive 187 ; with verbal \djs. 190; 
with adverbs 320; Dative absolute 
143 N.2; 316; Pauline Jat. after 
Giv, othe, etc. 178. 

Dawes’s Canon 213; see (oodwin in 
Trans. of Amer. Philolog Assoc. for 
1869-70, pp. 46-55. 


Declension of nouns, unsual forms 
in first 11; second 12; hird 13 sq. ; 


of forcign proper nanes 15 sqq.;° 


anomalous 
25 sq. 
Demonstratives 103sc.; omitted 
before Itcl. 1048sq., 86, cf. 395: 
ay (before tye S71, and the 
nfin.) 105, 240, 262, 263, ef. 400; 
Sea 


22 sq.; © adjectives 


constr. ad syn. with195 sq. 
Pronouns. 


INDEX OF 


Deponents Passive 51; in passive 
sense 52. 

Derivation of words 73. 

Direct discourse for oblique 215, 245, 
248, 257, 272, 377; after verbs of 
asking 272 ; passes into indirect and 
vice versa 385; several direct sen- 
tences in succession 245. Cf, Vari- 
atio structurae. 

Distributive expressions 30, 331,335. 

Doric forms 2, 13, 49, 61,66; Gen. 20. 

Doxologies, use of the Art. in 88; 
eilipsis of verb in 137. 

Dual the, not used in N.T. 11. 


Elision 10 sq. 

Ellipsis 390 sqq.: of the predicate 
_ 892, 394; of the participle 392, 395, 
“<ef, Participle; with a&AAd, GAd’? od 

392; of a general term 392 sq., 
394 sq.; after ef 5& wh 393; of an 
entire clause 395; of obrds éorry 395; 
of a verbum dicendi, etc. 396. For 
other references see p. 391. 

Emotion verbs of, how construed 147, 
164 sq , 185, 300, 337. 

Enallage of tenses 195. Of preposi- 
tions, adverbs of place, see Prepo- 
sitions, Adverbs, etc. 

Enclitics 6. 

Enumerations 402. 

Epexegesis 399; such additions often 
spurious 399 ; epexegetic Infin. 400 ; 
additions connected by «af epexege- 
tic at most only in sense 400. 


Feminine Sing. instead of neuter 123. 

Festivals Jewish names of 23. 

Final letters 5. 

Final sentences 228, 229, 231, 
233 sqq., 261, 264, 270; a Fut. Part. 
for 296; a Pres. Part. for 297; 
placed first 390. 

Foreign words, spelling of 6; declen- 
sion of 15sqq.; interpreted 128. 

Future the: subjunctive 35; Attic in 
1@ 37; supposed circumflexed 38 ; 
Act. for Mid. 53; Pass. of depo- 
nents in passive sense 52; stands for, 
and is interchanged with, the Sub- 
june. 208, 209, 211sq., 214, 219, 221, 
222, 228, 231, 234, 243, 255, 383; 
and Subjune. in one sentence 212, 
229, 234, 242, 255; for the Opt. 
with & in supposition 218; after 
édy and éray 222 sq. ; with &y 228, 
231, cf. 223; for the Impera. 257, 
ef. 243 noté, 290; written periphras- 
tically 311. 
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Gender, see Neuter, Feminine, Mas. 
culine. 


Genitive the, in apposition 78; used 
for a different case 80 note; with 
the superlative 84 ; position of with 
Art. 93; after of, 7d, rd, 95; use of 
154 sqq. ; accumulation of genitives 
154; periphrasis for 156 ; of Poss. 
Pron. for the objective 157; of the 
country 157 ; of separation 157 sq. ; 
partitive 158; after adverbs of time 
159; with efvar, diddva, cte. 159; 
with verbs of partaking, etc. 160; 
of touching, ete. 160; doubled with 
verbs 160, 165, 167 note ; foran Adj. 
161; with vids etc. 161 sq.; of ma- 
terial 162 ; rhetorical and hebraistic 
162; after efva: and yiverdat 162 sq.; 
with words of plenty, etc. 163; of 
price 164; of accusing 165; of per- 
ception (dover) 165 sq. ; of taste, etc. 
167 ; Gen. of comparison 168 ; with 
verbs of ruling 169; after an Adj. 
or Part. 169 sq.; of time and place 
170 sq. ; elliptical 171; a Gen. and 
an Inf. dependent on one Subst. 260; 
position of in prepositional phrases 
343 ; separated from its governing 
substantive 387; of a Pers. Pron. 
for the Dat. 388. 


Genitives absolute: Passive 314, 
cf. 315 note; against the rule 315; 
without a subject 316 ; with és 318. 


Gospels (the synoptic) peculiarities of 
their language: judy, etc. 116; 7f 
éuol Kal gol, etc. 1388; idod 139; 
duoroyeiv 176; bmd-yew 204; ees 
210; ef with Opt. not found in 224; 
Gra dxovew 259; Inf. with ro# 266; 
keAevew 2753 Kal eyévero 2763; Hw 
foll. by Part. 311; wéy 364. See 
Matthew, etc. 


Greek the later, see Language. 


Hebraisms, Oriental modes of ex- 
pression, etc. 1, 75; plurals 23, 77 ; 
els for mp@ros and tis 29 sq., 85; due 
B00 30; ayia ayiwy 83, cf. 24; peri- 
phrasis of Prepp. by means of ordya, 
xeip, etc., 90, 182, 187, 319; efs 
repeated 102 sq.; in use of Prons. 
(cf. Pronouns, ards, etc.) 118 sq. ; 
mas ov, etc. 121 ; Fem. for Neut. 123 ; 
kal éyevero etc., avéBn em) Kapdiav, 
185, 276; rf éuod nal col 188; Art. 
with the Voc. 140; éy after duvvew 
147; abtew attnow, etc. 148; ddd- 
oxew TWi 149; Toteiv, eivat ets TL 150; 
RoyiCerOa efs 71151; Kare ovoua 
151; 6d3dy Oaddoons 153; amd, ex, 
for the simple Gen. 158; tékva 
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gwrds and the like 161 sq. ; évdmoy | 
172, 180, 319; morevew 1738q. ; 

éAmiery 175; duodoyery 176; with 

éy 181, 329; xapd@ yxalpew and the 

like 183; wopevteoOar 538, etc. 184; 

év eiphyn and eis ciphyny 184; Pres. 

Part. for Fut. Pass. 190 sq.; ef in, 
questions 248 sq.; Fut. for Impera. 

257, cf. 243; Kad Zorat 278; avrds 

in Rel. sentences 280; participle for | 
finite verb 290; mpocédero 299 sq. ; | 
icv efSov, ete. 313 sq.; év jucpa fol- | 
lowed by a Part. 316; a7é after | 
pvadocew, etc. 323; ex Koldias un- 
tpés 827; ef in negative oaths 358 ; 
xa) iSod at beginning of apodosis 
362; pleonastic constructions (évoi- 
tar 7d ordua, ete.) 398. Cf Sep- 
tuagint. 

Hebrews, Ep. to the, style of 51 note, 
75, 142; particular instances of 
peculiarity: edaperretoOa 185; In- 
fin. after Adjs. and Substs. 259; 
after Prepp. 263; participles 289 ; 
in quoting the O.T. follows cod. 
Alex. 2913 Aav@dvew, etc. 299; 
mapd 339; ev... Sé as used in 364; 
arrangement of words in 389; tTov- 
téotw in 400. 

Hiatus not shunned as in Attic Greek 
10. 

Hyperbaton 331 sq.; in cases of ap- 
position 77 sq.; ob wer& moAAds 104; 
mpd ec jucpav, ard atadiwy, ctc. 153. 

Hypothetical sentences, see Con- 
ditional, ete. 


Illative sentences 243 ; expressed by 
els 7) 264 5q. 

Imperative the, to be supplied 137, 
138; Perfect and Aorist 206 ; nega- 
tive 211 ; in the protasis 227; after 
iva 234 ; fva as a cireumlocution for 
241; after bore 244; after dr: 246; 
expressed by the Fut. 257, cf. 243 
note; by aquestion 258; by an Infin. 
271; instead of the Infin. after verbs 
of asking 272; followed by a Fut. 
290; two Imperatives connected hy 
«at 290, without kai 243, 402; repe- 
tition of 398. 

Imperfect the, used apparently for the 
Aorist 200; de conatu 205. 


Impersonal verbs 135; in the parti- 
ciple 318, 
Inclination of the accent 6. 


Indeclinable nouns 23 ; with the Art. 
86. 





Indefinite Pron. the, to be supplied 
159; with participles 295. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Indicative the, Pres. for the Subjune. 


208 sq., 210, 222, 227 sq., 231, 
234 sq.; for the optative 215, 220, 
231. 


Infinitive the, 258 sqq.; after ore 244; 
after verbs 258sq., 261; after a 
Subst. or an Adj. 259; Inf. exple- 
tivus 259; dependent with a Gen. 
upon a single substantive 260; ina 
tclic sense 261; in a parenthetic 
clause 261; with the Art. 261 sq. ; 
as subject 262; after a preparatory 
Demons. 262, 263; as object 262; 
after a Prep. 263; in the Dat. 264 ; 
with rot 266; epexegetic 260 Rem., 
265, 268, 398; for the imperative 
271; used absolutely 271 ; with Ace. 
272 sq.; implying obligation, etc. 
273; after reAevier, etc. 275 ; passive 
for Act. 275; after cal éyévero 276; 
attraction (Nom. Gen. Dat.) in con- 
nection with 278; separated from 
its governing participle 388. 


Inflection, the weak (of foreign 


names) 19. 
Interchange of tenses, see Enallage. 
Interpretations given in the Gr. text 
125, 128; see Epexegesis. 
Interrogative particles 247 sqq. ; 
not standing at the beginning 388. 
Interrogative sentences, direct. 
246 sq., double 249 sq., instead of 
indirect 250; indirect 249 sq., 377; 
Art. before 96; instead of Relative 
sentences 251 ; placcd first 390. 
Introductory formula 137. 


Tonic forms 2,7, 11, 15, 44. 
traction. 


See Con- 


James, style of 202, 203 note. 


John (cf. Gospels) peculiarities of : use 
of mpatos with Gen. 84; of Poss. 
Prons. 115; of the Art. with the 
predicate 123 sq.; of ie 139; of 
bvoua ait 139; of morebev 1743 
of Zcra and 5é8wica 199 ; of émdryew 
204; of the Pres. for the Fut. 205 ; 
of Wa 236, 244 note, 264, 266; of 
questions with uf 248 ; of asyndeton 
363 sq., 402 ; of a participial passing 
over into a leading clause 382; of 
the negatived contrary in repetition 
399. ; 


Language popular and the later Greek 
(cf. the Preface): use of double 
comparison 28; dvamahcovta: 65 ; 
wiv 66; efs «ad eis 103 ; its loose use 
of local particles 71, 105, 221 note, 
377 sq.; and employment of the re- 
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flexives 110; of 8o7is 115; Of ios 
117; of the constr. ad syn. in the 
Pred. 129sq.; immoderate use of 
Prons. see Pronouns; useof i50v 139; 
of Nom. with Art. for the Voc. 140; 
of the dativus ethicus 179; of the 
tenses 196 ; of the gnomic Aor. 202; 
Acc. after the Pass. 189; émdyeuw 
to go away 204; use of the moods 
207; Indic. for Subjunc. 209, 210, 
222; &pes 210; optative little used 
215; ta 236 sq., for an Infin. 258 ; 
questions without an interrogative 
word 247; elliptical use of Infin. 
Absol. 271; airés in place of the 
Rel. 283 ; attraction 285 ; artificial 
periods avoided 288 sq., 878 sq., ef. 
227 ; two imperatives 290, cf. 227 ; 
use of jy, Hoay with participle 312; 
lax use of é 328, and eis 332; fond 
of «af 361; prone to anacoluthon 
378 sq. Cf. Alexandrian dialect, 
Resolved, etc. 


Latin words in Greek 16 sq. 


Latinisms (on the influence of the 
Latin language see the Preface): 
méAts THs Zaapelas, etc. 78; in the 
use of ovros, éxeivos, etc. 103 sq. ; 
§ / Voc. without & 140 ; mpod-yewv, mpoep- 
“ xerOal twa 144; vindy ex 147; aod 
and mpé in specifications of time and 
oe 153; yaunOjvae with Dat.177; 
ubjunctive for Optative 215; In- 
dicative in general relative clauses 
228; in construction of KeAevew 
and similar words 237 note, 275; 
tva wh (ne dicam) 241; in the use 
of a Relative for a continuative 
Demons. 283 sq.; aré with pofeiobat, 
etc. 823; év with riOéva:, etc. 329 ; 

oty for and 331. : 


Local particles, loose use and attrac- 
tion of 70 sq., 105, 221 note, 377 sq. 
Cf. Particles. 


Luke, the style of 75. Details: dvhp 
govevs, etc. 82; Art. before entire 
clauses 96; avdrds as Subj. 108; 
Neut. participle 122; Voc. with & 
140; use of the construction dd 
kowov 142, 160, 332; use of ¢dns 
171; use of the moods 208; the 
Optative 215, 218, 224, 230, 254, 
256; &v with brws 234 ; tva and brws 
in the Acts 235 sq.; és with Infin. 
244; dpa 247 ; el in direct questions 
248; interrogative periphrasis for 
the Imperative 258 ; Infin. after verbs 
signifying to request, etc. 258; Fut. 
Infin. after wéAAew in the Acts 259; 
Infin. after prepositions 263 ; with 
wed 266; with Acc. after &eorw 

52 
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278 sq.; relative clauses as codrdi- 
nate 283 ; his use of attraction 285, 
cf. 304; participles 289 ; AavOdvew, 
tpocTidéva, etc., with Part. 299; 
6 Kadoduevos 304; participle with 
eivat 312; periphrases with éy 330 ; 
katé with bon in local sense 334 ; 
émi with Dat. 337 note; mpdés with 
Gen. once 340; pleonastic uf with 
the Inf. 355 ; use of wév..... dé 364; 
transition to indirect discourse 385 ; 
arrangement of words 389; aposi- 
opesis 396. On the difference be- 
tween the style of the Gospel and 
the Acts see 264, cf. 277. 


Macedonian dialect 1. 

Manuscripts of the N.T. 2. 

( Mark, style of, see Gospels. Fond of 
the periphrastic Part. and elva 312; 
(doubtful) use of pév ody 370. 

Masculine the, its use for other gen- 
ders, see constructio ad syn. 

Matthew style of, see Gospels. Ser- 
mon on the Mt., use of Aor. Subj. 
and negative imperative in 211; 
asyndeton in 403. His omission of 
uév 364; his use of the Adv. rére 
as a Conjunc. 401; (does not use 
bev ody 870). ‘ 

Metaplasms 23. 

Middle the, 191 sq. ; distinguished in 
the N.T. from the Active 193. 

Moods the 207 sqq. 

Motion verbs of with the Infin. 261, 

\ 270. 
Mountains, Gend. of names of 21 sq. 


Negations, how expressed in N. T. 
344 sq.; similar sometimes annul 
each other 354 sq. ; relative denial 
of the first of two clauses 356 ; mis- 
placement of negative particle 389 ; 
periphrasis of negatives 121, cf. 389. 

Neuter the, used adverbially 96, 123; 
Sing. of adjectives and participles 
122, Plur. of ditto 123 ; of a Pron. for 
some other gender 127, 128; Plur. 
with verb in Sing. (or Plur.) 125; 
Sing. as predicate instead of the 
Mase. or Fem. 127; Plur. of a Rel. 
referring to a Masc. or Fem. ante- 
cedent 282. 

Nominative the, used in apposition 
instead of other cases 78 sq., cf. 141, 
298; with io, %¢ 139; and Acc. 
blended 139 ; used adverbially 139 ; 
for the Voc.140 ; double neriphrased 
by eis 150; instead of the Acc. after 
verbs of naming 151. 
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Nominatives absolute 292, 298, 
317, 379. 

Nouns, see Proper Names, Mountains, 
ete., and cf. the Table of Contents. 


Number, sce Plural, Singular. 
Numerals 28 sq. 


Oaths, elliptical use of e in 358. 

Object, a1 common not repeated 142 ; 
repeated 142 ; omission of 144, with 
partitive Gen. 158; ellipsis of a 
suggested 146. 

Objective sentences (with 87: etc.) 
245 sq. 

Optative omitted in wishes 137; as the 
mood of wishing 214, 233 sq.; as a 
dependent mood rarely used in N.T. 
215, 256 ; with ay 217 sq. ; Subjune. 
as its substitute 256. 

Oriental expressions, see Hebra- 
isms. 


Parables, use of the Art. in 125. 
Participle the, in the Nom. instead of 
some other case 78, 298 ; of irregular 
Gend. or Numb. 80 sq.; instead of 
a Rel. clause 78, 93; in the Gen. 
instead of some other case 80 note; 
in the Neut. 122; with the Art. as 
a predicate 124, 309; constr. ad 
syn. with 130, ef. 298; with the Art. 
after the imperative 141; Fut. and 
Pres. instead of the Lat. in -ndus 
190sq.; Aor. and Pres. discriminated 
201; Pres. for Fut. 206, 297,307; Fut. 
is periphrased 241. General use of 
288 sqq.; has given way in N.T. to 
finite constructions 289 ; apparently 
instead of a finite verb 291 ; ellipti- 
eal and anacoluthic 292, 298, 382; 
as asubstitute for a Rel. clause 294 ; 
with and without the Art. 294 sq.; 
future 296; present as timeless 
296 sq.; de conatu 297; several 
successive with or without ral 297 ; 
containing the leading idea (with 
Aavédvey etc.) 299; instead of, and 
interchangeably with, a clause with 
81: 300 sq. ; after verbs of emotion 
300 ; Acc. with after verbs of per- 
ception 301, 305; omitted 304, 308, 
392, 395, see Ellipsis ; in attraction 
305 ; with particles (és etc.) 306 sq. ; 
with elva: and yiverOau as a peri- 
phrasis of simple tense-forms 308 sq., 
851, cf. 124; pleonastic (iSa» e75ov, 
etc.) 813; in Gen. Absol. 314 sq. ; 
Dat. 316; Acc. 317; Nom. 817, ef. 
Nom. Absol.; év with Dat. as a 
substitute for 330sq.; werd with 
Gen. as a substitute for 338 ; passes 
msensibly over into a finite verb 382. 
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Particles the, 70sq.; lax use of 70, 
105, 221 note, 378; with participles 
306 sq.; misplaced 389. 


Partitive Gen. position of 93; peri- 
phrases for 158 ; as subject, ete. 158 ; 
after verbs 159. 


Passive the, 187 sqq. ; with Prep. 187; 
with the Dat. 187; with Acc. of 
thing 188sq.; of verbs governing 
Gen. or Dat. 189; personal con- 
struction with 377. 


Paul’s style : his use of a periphrastic 
Gen. 78; intermediate location of 
buayete. 117; omission of the copula 
186, 217; use of Dat. (in iv beg, 
etc.) 178; use of év kupim 185, cf. 
176; free use of Acc. after Pass. 
190; distinction recognized between 
évepyeiy and évepyetoOa 193; sup- 
posed use of &y for édv 220 note, cf. 
Ellipsis; use of efre... efre 221; 
fond of questions with od 247 ; use of 
&pa 247 ; wh yévorro 248 ; Enfin, after 
a preposition 263, cf. 266; use of 
the participle 289 sq.; of a partici- 
pial for a finite clause 382; use of 
the clliptical as gr: 358; of the 
strengthened &pa ody 371; indulges 
in anacoluthon and loose construc- 
tion 386; use of ellipsis with ob 
udvoy 5é etc. 393; the epexegetical 
Troutéatw 400. 

Perception verbs of, constructions 
with 165 sq., 301. 

Perfect the, Middle has Act. sense 
194 ; in sense of Aor. 196 sq.; pro- 
leptic 198 ; periphrastic forms 313. 


Periphrasis by means of the Gen. 
78; for simple Prep. 90; periphras- 
tic forms of negatives 121; of an 
Adj. by a Subst. in Gen. 161; by 
xardé with Acc. or Gen. 162, 335; 
of simple tense-forms by a Part. with 
elvan (vyiverOa) 124, 308, 251; of the 
Intin. by Wa 236, 239, 259; of the 
Fut. Part. by #a 241; of the Im- 
perative by fva 241; by a Fut. ora 

uestion 257 sq., cf. 243 note; of an 

dj. or Part. by means of év 330 sq., 
of werd 338 sq. Periphrasis of cases 
by means of prepositions 142 sqq. : 
instead of the double Acc. 149; of 
the Greek Acc. 152; of the subjec- 
tive and objective Gen. 156; of the 
Gen. of separation 157 sq.; of the 
partitive Gen 158; of the dative 
of the person by means of éis, 
évémuv, 172 sq.; of the Dat. of 
thing by means of év, émf, 181 sqq. 


Persons names of, see Proper names. 
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Personal Construction with Passives 
in attraction 376 sq. 

Personal pronouns, see Pronouns. 

Peter, style of 203 note; his use of 
10s 117 note. 

Place, particles of, loosely used 71,105, 
221 note, 377 sq. Cf. Particles. 
Pleonasm : see p. 397 and the refer- 

ences given there. 

Pluperfect the, without augment 33; | 
ending of 3d Plur. Act. 43 ; use of 199; 
periphrastie form of 313. 

Plural for the Sing. 77, 126, 130, 282; 
alleged Plur, excellentiae 77; nouns 
Plur. only 23 sq., 77; Plur. majes- 
taticus 131. 

Polysyndeta 401. 

Positive the, instead of the super- 
lative 83 ; for the comparative 360. 

Possessive pronouns, use of the 
Art. with 87; periphrasis for 116, 
see Pronouns ; use of Yd:os for 117 ; 
Possessive limitations needlessl, 
expressed 118,194 ; used eigpennely 
157. Cf. Pronouns. 

Predicate the, anarthrous 94, 123; 
with the Art. 123sq.; of several 
subjects 129 ; constr. ad syn. in 129; 
precedes in clauses after cat éyévero 
277, cf. 373. 

Pregnant construction 395. 

Prepositions the, general use of 
821 sqq.; elision with 10sq., 111; 
periphrased by substantives 90, 187, 
319; in elliptical phrases 138; with 
the Intin. 263; newly formed 319 ; 
before abverbs 320; rule respecting 
the repetition of with several con- 
nected substantives 341, and with 
the Rel. and its antecedent 342; in 
composition 344. 

Present the, circumflexed 38, 205, 209, 
235 ; historic 196sq.; with force of 
the perfect 203 ; with force of the 
future 203 sq., 219, 297, de conatu 
205, 297. See Indicative, Partici- 
ple, etc. 

Prolepsis 198, 356. 

Pronouns the, 103 sqq. Omission of 
Demons. before Rel. 104 sq.; re- 
dundant 105; constructio ad synesin 
with 105 sq. ; use of adrés 107 ; per- 
sonal for reflexive 110, 116, ef. 
avrov; reflexive of 3d Pers. for Ist 
or 2d Pers. 113; Iudef. Pron. 114; 
{nterrog. Pron. 115; use of Boris 
115; periphrases for the possessives 
115 8q. 5 ; use of %vos 117; immod- 





erate and pleonastic use of 108,118, 
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132, 142, 194; use of the Art. with 
119sqq.; referring as subject to a 
following predicate 125, 128 ; in the 
Neut. instead of some other gender 
128, cf. 125; in Acc. Neut. instead 
of some other case 152; use of a 
Possess. instead of the objective 
Gen. 157; Gen. of a Pers. Pron. 
for the Dat. 388. Cf. Demonstra- 
tives, Possessives, Reflexives, Rela- 
tives, ete 

Proper names, Hebr. how repro- 
duced in the N.T. 5sq ; diversity 
in spelling 6; declension of 15 sqq. ; 
use of the Art. with 86sq. Sce 
Cities, Countries, Mountains, Rivers, 
etc. 


Proverbial phrases, etc., copula 
omitted in 136, 138, 394 ; redundant 
pronouns in 280 ; independent Part. 
in 291; asyndeton with 403. 


Purpose, see Final sentences. 


Questions, see Interrogative sentences, 
ete. 


Quotations from the O.T.: Art. be- 
fore 96 ; subject unexpressed in 133, 
134; imitation of the Hebr. Rel. in 
280; Part. apparently used inde- 
pendently in 291; the Ep. to the 

ebr. quotes the Alex. text of Sept., 
Paul the Vat. text 291; participial 
imitation of Hebr. Inf. Absol. in 
813; negatived substantives in 353 ; 
substituted for the grammatical 
apodosis 386 Rem. 


Receptus textus 3. 

Refiexive pronouns 110 sqq.; use 
of neglected 112, 116; of the 3d 
Pers. used for lst and 2d 113; 510s 
takes the place of 117 sq. ; expressed 
with the Middle 194 ; with Acc. and 
Inf. 274. 

Relative pronouns: without an an- 
tecedent Demons. 104, 286, 395; in 
the Acc. akin to the verb (8 5é (a, 
etc.) 148 sq.; taking a verb in Ist 
or 2d Pers. 281; conforming in Gend. 
to the Pred. of their own clause 
281; in the constructio ad synesin 
281 sq.; in attraction 285 sq.; hy- 
per baton with 388 sq. Cf. ds. 


Relative sentences: expressed by 
a participle 78sq.; Moods in 


227 sqq.; to express purpose 228, 
229, cf. 231; interchanged with 
indirect interrogative sentences 


229 sq., 251, and even direct 252 sq. ; 
redundant avrds in 280; as co-ordi- 
nate leading clauses 283 ; pass over 
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into leading clauses 283, 382 ; blend- 
ing with a neighboring Demons. 
clause 284; incorporating into them- 
selves the governing noun 284, 286 ; 
a general Rel. clause instead of a 
conditional clause 288; pass into 
subordinate clauses of another sort 
883; anacoluthon occasioned by 
383. 

Repetition clauses denoting, how 
framed in N. T. 216, 232. 

Repetition oratorical 398 sq.; peri- 
phrastic 398; of the person ad- 
dressed 398 ; by means of the nega- 
tived contrary 399. 


Resolved or. decomposed lan- 
guage of the later Greeks (partic- 
ularly of the N. T.): resolution of 
cases by means of Prep. 141 sq. ; of 
the Intin. by ta, 81, ete., 236, 
238 sq., 272 sq.; of participial con- 
structions into leading clauses 289, 
cf. 401; of simple tense-forms by 
the Part. and eiva: 308sq. Cf. also 
Periphrasis, Possessives, Subject, 
Object, Pleonasm, airés, ey, etc. 

Revelation the, negligent, hebraistic, 
solecistic style of 2, 50, 75. Speci- 
fications : use of Alex. Acc. inv 13; 
kathywp 25; rexomiaxes 43 ; vixodyte 
44; 6 qv 50; efavudoOny 59 ; appos- 
itive Nom 78, cf. 299 ; irregularities 
of Gend. in adjectival adjuncts 80, 
cf. 130; eiSoy rat dob 1393 vucdv er 
147; Gen. in specifications of size 
163; aivety with Dat. 176 note (cf. 
Bidonew 149) 5 brdyw 204 ; va with 
Fut. 234; €360n tva 238, ef. 234; 
Infin. with rod and eis 7d 263, 266 ; 
avrds in Rel. clauses 280; petavoety 
éx 827; never uses wey 364. Cf. 

.  Hebraisms. 

Rivers names of are Masc. 21; always 
take the Art. 87, 


Schema, 47 kowod 160, 178 note, 
181, 187, 332, 339, 355 ; KoAopénov 
180 ; xaé’ bAov Kai wépos 186. 

Sentences, connection of 401 (and 
refces. there); anacoluthon resulting 
from loose connection of 386. Cf. 
also Apodosis,Clauses, Conditional, 
Final, Ilative, ete. 

Septuagint the, style of, and its in- 
fluence on the N.T.1,76. Syntacti- 
cal peculiarities: aités as subject 
108 sq. ; éavrod and abrot 111; pleo- 
nastic use of Prons. 118, ef. 142, and 
avtds, eye, etc., in the Greek Index ; 
avtew atinow, etc. 148; moety or 
elvan efs te 150; AoyiCer@ar els re 
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151; Karety Bvoua 151; sorepeis 
169 ; morevew 174 8q.; eAmiCew 175; 
aively, dpuodroyety 1763; déuovotv 
177 bot. ; xap& xalpew 183°; a ar- 
At&oOar and similar verbs of emotion 
185; use of the Aor. 203 ; restricted 
in its use of moods 208; od uy with 
Fat. and Subjunc. 211, 212; Indic. 
with édy 223; fond of direct dis- 
course 245; use of e in questions 
249; tls for 8s 251; 8, re for did rh 
254; Infin. with rod abounds in 
271; employs attraction 285 ; avoids 
participial constructions 289 ; use of 
mpogéBeto 299 sq.; iBdv eldov, etc. 
813; amd after dudAdocew 824; ev 
instrumental like Hebr. 3 329; for- 
mula in oaths 358sq.; cov Boor 
373; Oérew vy tin 376; avnyyéan 
Aéyovres 384. | For peculiarities in 
forms see Alexandrian dialect. 


Sermon on the Mt., Aor. Subjunce. and 
Neg. Imperat. in 211; asyndeton in 
403. Cf. Matthew. : 


Supe for the Plural of Substs. 

6sq.; predicate 126; with the Rel. 
281 sq. 

Subject the, pronominal freely ex- 
pressed 131sq.; unexpressed 132 sq.; 
to be supplied by the reader 133; 
partit. Gen. taking the place of 158 ; 
separately expressed with Acc. and 
Int. 274; subject of a dependent 
clause made the object of the leading 
clause 376. 

Subjunctive the, of the Fut. 35; of 
copula sometimes omitted 137; de- 
liberative 208 ; adhortative 209, 243, 
245; imperatival 211; Aor. after 
od wh 211 sq. 218; takes the place of - 
the Optat. as a dependent mood and 
after historical tenses 215, 223.sq., 
227, 2830 sq., 233, 242, 255, 256; 
Aor. with ay 219; without & in 
general Rel. sentences 228; with 
particles expressing limit or goal 
230; after &ore 243. See Final 
Sentences, Future. 

Substantives derivation of 73; syn- 
tax of 76 sqq. ; Plur. forms for Sing. 
and vice versa 77; omitted 81 sq., 
189, see Ellipsis ; several connected 
by «af and without connective 
400sq. Art. with, see Article, 

Superlative expressed by the positive 
83; by the comparative 84; for the 
comparative 84. 

Supposition expressed by theFut. 218. 

Synesin, sce Constructio ad Syn. 


Synoptics, sce Gospels. 
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Textus receptus 3. 
Temporal particles 230,cf.Particles. 


Temporal sentences 230 sqq.; év 
with the Infin. to express time 
263 sq.; Kal eyévero 276. 


Tenses usc of the 194sqq. See Aorist, 
Future, etc., also Enallage. 


Trajection, see Hyperbaton. 
Transition from oratio obliqua to 


recta, etc., see Direct discourse, 
Participles, Variatio Structurae, 
etc. 


Variatio structurae 257, 271, 274, 
283, 293, 298, 318, 378.sq., 383. Cf. 
Blending, etc. 

Verbals in -ros 41(and -reas rare 190); 
construction of 190 sq. 

Verbs, augment of 32 sq.; forms of 
35 sqq., 42sq.; Fut. Subjunc. 35; 
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Attic Fut. 88; Alex. Aor. 39; 3d 
Fut. 40; in A,u,v,p 41 ; contracted 
44; in wt 44sqq.; deponents Pass. 
51; anomalous list of 53 sqq.; 
syntax of 187 sqq.; active used in- 
transitively 144; finite instead of 
participles 289 sqq. ; construction of 
compound 344. See Middle, Pass- 
ive, Moods, Tenses ; and on the con- 
struction of verbs of asking, etc., 
see defo Oat, etc., in the Greek index. 

Vocative the, 138 sqq. ; with and with- 
out 140; Nom. used for 140 sq. 

Voices the, 187sq. Cf. Middle, Pas- 
sive, Verb. 


Wish, copula omitted in current for- 
mulas for expressing 137 ; optative 
used in 214, 238 sq.; iva after 237. 





Zeugma 400 sq. 
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a changed into ein yhper 15; in réooepa 
29; Kexadepiouévos 29; in verbs in 
-dw 44, 

-a Gen. -s after a vowel or p11; with 
proper names 17. 

-a Gen. -as with proper names 17. 

-a Gen. -wy in names of cities 18. 

"ABapiu, 7d 22. 

&Bvocos, 7 12. 

@ya0és comparison 27. 

a&yabwovrn 73. 

G&yoAAtdouat 51; constr. of 185; with 
Participle 300. 

&yaAua omission of 82. 

ayandy aydrny 148sq. 

aydan with év and eis 329. 

a&yarnrés constr. of 190. 

&ye Interjection 70. 

&yew 53; used impersonally 134; and 
its compounds used intransitively 
144, 

diyia, Td, bya aylwy 24, 83. 


aywovvn 73. 


&yvume 53, 

ayopdew Tihs 164. 

*Aypinmas 20. 

drywulCeoOa ayava 148. 

&deApds omission of 94. 

&ns meaning and construction of 171. 

aduvarév éort with Infin. 260. 

*Acpudy, 7d and 7 22, 

&(uua, Td 23. 

GOgos amd 158. 

os and e interchanged 5, 40 note. 

-at in Ist Aor. Opt. Act. 42. 

aiXuarwreve alxuarwolav 148. 

Atyurros without Art. 87; év A’ybarov 
171. 

aivetv constr. of 176 note. 

-aww Aor. of verbs in 41. 

aipéw 53. 

-aipw Aor. of verbs in 41. 

atpw: Aor. Pass. in reflex. sense 52; sc. 
a&yxupay 146; constr. of 157 sq. 

aicxtverda: ard 192, 323. 

airety and compounds constr. of 149, 189; 
Aor. Mid. 191; Act. and Mid. 193 ; 
aiteio@at iva 237. 

aitiduata, aitiduata 73. 


alaves, of 24, 





aidvios 26. 

dxardractos, dkardmavotos 65. 

&xpwhy adhuc 153. 

éxove Fut. of 53; constr. of 165 sq. 
301 sq.; dof 184; Perf. force of 
Pres. 203. 

&xpos in Neut. with Gen. following 94. 

"Anvaas 20. 

Gaas, [dAal, Grs 24. 

GAelper Oar with Acc. 192. 

GAAa elided 10; ode... dAAd 3563; for 
8¢ 365; GAA’ ot 368; aAad but other- 
wise 869; od yap GAAd 369; aAr’ 
374; daAad in ellipsis 392. 

GAATAwY 31. 

GAAopar 54. 

#Adus and Erepos 32, 102, 122; followed 
by Part. with Art.93, 295; redundant 
373. 

GAs, 6, GAas and aa, 76, 24. 

Guaptdvew 54; auaptiay 148; signif. and 
constr. of 173. 

é&utrew in Middle 194 note. 

dudid a 49, 

Guprevvup, aupré(w 49; in Mid. 191. 

&y rare 72 ; for édv% 72, 220; use of 216; 
with Ind. Pret. 216, 224; supposed - 
omission of with @e etc. 216; with 
Subjunce. 217, 231; with Optat. 217; 
in interrog. clauses 254; Subjunc. 
with od wh for ode &v with Opt. 218; 
with Aor. Subjunc. 219; os & with- 
out 4 verb 219; omission of 225 
sq.; in relative sentences 227 sq.; 
with the Fut. 228, 231 cf. 222; 8rov 
&y 228 ; with particles of time 231; 
with dws 284. 

-av in 2d Aor. 3d Plur. 43; for -aci in 
Perf. 43. 

avd 331; used adverbially in distrib- 
utive sense 30, 331sq.; ava uécov 
832. 

avaBalvew Fut. force of 204. 


avdryatov, avdryatov, avdyewy 13, 


dvdyouat, avhxOnv 51. 
dvadeuatiCey avabéuart 184, 
dvadvew used intransitively 145. 
*Avavias 20. 
dvan ute Oa: constr. of 158 ; avamahoovrat, 
wWwamadtcovrat 65. 
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avdora -o7rnOt 47. 

avdaoracts vexpav 89. 

avarrpépew 145. 

kvapavévtes Kimoov 190. 

*AvBpéas 18. 

avéBn em) kapdiav 135. 

avéxouat augment 35; avéxeocOa with 
Gen. 161. 

avijixev 216. 

Gvhp, &vdpes omission and insertion of 
82; when anarthrous 89. 

avOutrarevew 169. 

*Avva, -as 17. 

“Avvas 20. 

évoiryw forms of 63 ; without object 145. 

&vouos with Gen. 169. 

avop0dOn 34. 

avri 321; av’ dv 105; avi with verbs of 
buying ete. 164; with Infin. 263. 

GvrihauBdveodar always with Gen. 160; 
Mid. 194. 

"Avtizas 20. 

aytiméoa -y accent etc. 321. 

avrixpioros anarthrous use of 89. 

averepos etc. 28. 

&éios constr. of 240 cf. 229. 

amayyéeaAAey iva 237. 

amavthow 53. 

arapyhoerat 53. 

Grdpt: 321. 

ameréw 54. 

amelpagtos with Gen. 170. 

amexpiOn, arexpivato 51. 

amexateoTddny augment 35. 

amextdvOny 41. 

amévaytt 319 

Gméxet impersonal use of 135; améxenv 
intrans. 144; dméxew Perf. force of 
Pres. 203. ‘ 

amé elided 10; amd &vwOev, uaxpdder, etc. 
70; uses of 321 sq.; in specifns. of 
space and time 153 ; before Gen. of 
separation 157 sq.; with words of 
plenty 163 ; of hearing etc. 166; af- 
ter Passives 187; and Middles 192; 
before adverbs 320; for Gen. alone 
or instead of an Acc. 828; for é« 
824; with é« in specifications of 
origin 324 ; for apd 324; after uav- 
Odve 324; for bad 325; for Dat. 
after Pass. 325; amb mpoodmov 323, 
324; ag’ fs and ag’ ov of time 82, 
105. 

aroyeveoOa: with Dat. 178. 

amodextos with Dat. 190. 

dmobvhoxetv with Acc. 149; with Dat. 178; 
oi anoOvioKovtes 206. 

amoxaduTTew 146. 

amoxpUrrey constr. of 149; in Pass. 189. 

émorrelvat ev Oavdtw 184. 

amroxtévve, aroxraivw 61. 

araxdw, aroxvew 62. 

GréAAvut 64 ; of GmoAAvuevor 206. 
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*AroAAds inflection 21 

amodoyeto Gal tit 172. 

Gmopplrrew 145. 

dmooréAAew 146; év 329, 

Groctpépecbat 192. 

amordtacbal tit 179. 

aropevyew constr. of 158. 

&wratos 42 

&mreo Oa constr. of 167. 

*"Arola 8. 

dpa in questions 247; interchanged with 
&pa 247, 371; kpa otv 371; &paye 
371. 

kpagos, kppapos 32, 

apyés Fem. apyt 25. 

apyipia, td 24, 

dpeoketa 12. 

apeords with Dat. 190. . 

*Apéras 20. 

apiOudy used adv. 153. 

apretv Iva 240. 

dpxeroy elvat {ya 240; with Infin. 260. 

Gpudcacbat 193, 

apvéouat as Dep. Mid. 51. 

dpiduevos aro as a fixed formula 79; 
apiduevos 374. 

apmdcew 54. 

&ppnv and &ponv 7; Acc. -av 13, 

*Apteuas 20. 

apréuwy 24. 

&pxew constr of 169. 

apxhv used adv. 153. 

-dpxns, -apxds 73. 

-as Prop. names in 17, 19. 

-as Gen. @ 20. 

aoalvoua? 263. 

&omados 158. 

aoparny -hv -7 14. 

aoparicOjvat 52. 

&rep 320. 

avdeyreiv 169. 

avaAiCoua with Aor. Pass. 51. 

avidvw, abiw 54, 145; abinow 148; in 
Pass. 189. 

apa omission of 82. 

airés constr. ad syn. with 105 sq.; loose 
reference 106; for unemphatic he 
107sq; in the Sept. 108sq.; for 
Christ 108; adrvq or airy? 109; adrd 
and rovro 109; aitol 109; abtd TotTO, 
TodTo add 109 sq., 280; adro} obror 
110; use of Art. with 119; Gen. of 
no longer used with Adj. Prons. 
117; excessive use of 107, 118, 
142 sq., 306, 315, 380; 6 adrds with 
Dat. 177 ; supposed resumptive use 
of with Infin. 279; in relative sen- 
tences 280, 283; after a Part. 143, 
306 ; éri 7d avrd 338. 

avrod, abtod, éavrod 111 sq.; used for the 
reflex. of the Ist or #d Pers. 113; 
position of in reference to the Art. 
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aatpely, -cOa, constr. of 149, 158; in 
Pass. 189. 

upaviCew sc. xphuara 146. 

Lets 49, 

ipéwvrat, aplevtat 49. 

&pes with Subjunctive 210. 

apertiCw 7, 

apldw 7. 

Aquévar Wa 238; agiér we with Infin. 258 ; 
with Part. 304; In the sense of per- 
mit 210, 258 ; leave 304. 

aiovta 49. 

&popl(w Fut. of 37. 

&xpis and &xp: 10; moods with 231. 

-dw changed into -éw 44. 


Baad, 6, 21. 

=Badéws 26. 

Balvew 54, 

Bdadew Aor. Pass. in reflex. sense 52; 
intrans. 145; eds 7. Kapd. Tya 238. 

Bamrrew with Gen. 170. 

Barrie év Sart and GSart, etc. 182. 

Barricbjvat Barricua 148. 

Bapaxtas 17. 

BapvdBas 20. 

BappaBas 20. 

BapoaBas 20. 

Bapéw, Baptvw 54. 

Bacnaivey 41. 

BaotAeve constr. of 169. 

Bacitiooa 73. 

Baros, 4 12. 

BéBatos 25. 

BeeACeBova spelling 6. 

BeAlap 6. 

BnOavia 17, 

BnOaAcéu, 7 21. 

By@aaidd 17. 

Bndpayi -yh 15. 

Bideo Oa 53. 

Bidw 54. 

Braord 55. 

BaAaordvew 55. 

BAarpnueiv 146. 

Barérewvi.g. puAdooeo Oa: constr. of 242sq., 
323; with Part. 301. 

Bérpus Acc. Plur. -as 14. 

BovAoua augment 33; BobAe 42; with 
the Subj. 208; éBovaduny without 
ay 217. : 

Bois, Boas 14. 

Bpadus foll. by Infin. etc. 265, 269. 


Td¢a 17. 

yao, of 23. 

yauéw 55, 145, 177. 

yap interrog. and ellipt 
yeyoves i.g. natus 55. 
Tedeér inflection 15. 
yéevva 17. 

TeOonuavi -vet -vet 15. 
yeAdow 53. 


ise of 370, 
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yéuew constr. of 163, 164. 

yeuiCew constr. of 163. 

yeveoGa: constr. of 167. 

vi omission of 82; anarthrous use of 89, 

ynipas Dat. -er 15. 

yivoua 55; Aor. Pass. and Mid. 52; kad 
éyevero and éyévero 5é 135, 276, cf. 
312; ellipsis of 138 ; efs 7: 150, 333 ; 
with Gen. 162sq.; Fut. force of 
Pres. 204 ; wh yévorro 248 ; ever. foll. 
by Infin. and rod 270, foll. by an 
Infin. and finite verb 276 sq., or by 
Acc. and Infin. 277; with Part. in 
periphrasis 308 sq. ; followed by é& 
330; dé 340 sq. 

ywéorw 55; Pass. with Dat. 187; with 
Part. 301. 

yA@ooa spelling 7. 

yvot Aor. Subjunctive 46. 

yvdéun omission of 82. 

yreopifw Fut. of 37. 

yrwordés with Dat. 190. 

Téuoppa inflection 18. 

yovurerewy constr. of 148. 

ypdow, typapa in letters 198; ypad. Wa 
or 671 237. 

yur without the Art. 89; omission of 
94, 


Aapackds 18. 

Aaveid spelling 6. 

5€ 363; in the apodosis 364; often added 
by the copyists 363 sy., 403; rat... 
5€ 364; wey... dé 364sq.; omitted 
365. 

det 135, 147, 164, 259; to be supplied 
272; not to be supplied 273; ga 
without & 216, 225 sq. 

Sowa: 55; constr. of 164; tva 237; with 
ef 256; with Infin. 258, and eis 
265, 273. 

Selxvuus forms of 45. 

Spe woAAds sc. TAnyds 148; in Pass. 
189, 

Séoutos Inoot 169. 

Seouds forms of Plur. 23. 

Setpo, Setre 70. 

Anuas 20. 

Snvaptov Gen. of price 164. 

did elided 10; with Gen. of Pers.'182; 
in modal periphrasis 183; after Pas- 
sives 187; with Infin. 263; general 
use of 334; in adverbial phrases 334, 

didBodos anarthrous 89. 

Sidyew intrans. 144. 

diarareddyxeo Oat 177. 

diaxovéw augment 35; Pass. 188. 

didovor Omission of 82. 

SiaxplvecOu constr. of 177; StaxpiOjvas 
intrans. 52, 

SiadéyerGat constr. of 177. 

diadeinw (ov) followed by a Part. 300. 

Stapaprupero Oa Wva 237, 
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diaorérrAer Oa Wa 237. 

diardooew and -ecGat 193. 

diateAciv with complement. clause $04. 

diarlOecOa Siadhuny 148. 

diarplBew 145, 

diddonev constr. of 149; ddacKarlas 148 ; 
in Pass. 188. 

5i507 46. 

SiSwus forms of 45 sq., 47; in sense of 
acquire ? 133 ; 8. Souara 148 ; constr. 
with Gen 159; Aor. and Perf. in- 
terchanged 199; fva 238; followed 
by interrog. clause 251; followed by 
Tnfin. 258, 260, 261, with els 265; 
év 329. 

Stepuhvevey 34. 

dixatovaOa ad 322., 

516, Sidmep 233. 

Stoptacew sc. retxos 146. 

didre 283. 

Surdods, -3Ads, -7wAdTepos 27. 

dapdw contraction 44; with Acc. 147. 

Sidiew iva 237; didtw 53. 

So? 46. 

Bon@ wor, €uauTe 111. 

5d6éa Ocod anarthrous 89. ; 

dvvaua: augment 33; forms, etc. 55; 
edurduny without &y 216. 

Bivaoa, divn 55. 

duvards with Dat.190; duvards eiue with 
Infin. 260. 

Svo inflection 28; 3v0 dv0 30. 

Bbw 56. 

35 46. 

dan (50, Sgn) 46, 233. 

deny 46. 

déon 36. 


¢ initial in compos. changed into 7 74. 

e interchanged with a 5, 40 note. 

-e Voc. in 12. 

%a 72. 

édy, Hv, bv 72; édy for dy 72; with Sub- 
junc. 220; with Indic. 221, 222; 
negatives after 345; in asseveration 
358; iq. ds &y 360; transposition 
in clauses with 389. 

édyte ... eavre 221 note. 

éavréy ellipsis of 144; with Acc. and Inf. 
contrary to rule 274. ; 

€avTov, etc., NOt avrov, etc., 111; posi- 
tion of 116; éavzots, etc., for reflex. 
of Ist and 2d. Pers. 113. 

éBdoxavev 41. A 

éydunoa, &ynua 55. 

eyyi¢w Fut. of 37. : 

eyyts, éyyérepov as Pred. 131 ; with Gen. 
or Dat. 170. 

éyelpw, Aor. Pass. in reflex. sense 52; 
intrans. @yeipor, @yepe 56; eyelperor 
(Fut.) 204. : 

eynalvia, Ta 23. : 

éyxadely constr. of 177; in Pass. 188. 

53 
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eynava 9. 

eyxadcioba ordoews 177. 

éyxplew constr. of 149 sq. 

éyé, etc., N. T. use of with verbs 131 sq. 

BapiCw Fut. of 37. 

edoarrodoay 43. 

édéerT0, edectro 55. 

€di5070 -eTo 47. 

Zouct, pdyoua 58. 

€or -eTo 47. 

Zuv 56. 

*ECexias 17. 

€0éAw, OéAw 57. 

20vn as Masc. 130. 

€0u0n, ern 7. 

et for: 5. 

ec augment 34, 

ei without an apodosis 215; with Indic. 
220; with Subj. 221; with Optat. 
223 sq.; with the Pret. 224; witk 
Pres. for Pret. 224; for dre after 
Oavudtw etc. 246, cf. 215; redun- 
dant 248, 249; in questions 250; 
negatives after 345sq.; in oaths 
358; ef Kal, ei mws, ef apa tollowed 
by Subj. and Opt. ({fperchance) 256 ; 
ef ov 845; ef uh nisi 345, 348, 359; 
ef 5& wh, ef BE wh ye 345, 393; 
ei uhy 359; ef war. 219, 221, 359; 
éxtds ef wh 359. 

-eia, abstracts in 12. 

eidav, eldov, YSov, a 39. 

eidéa 5. 

eidéva: never with Part. 301. 

eldov Kal iSov 139. . 

eit, eich 69. 

elxovay 13. 

eYxoot and efxoow 9. 

eiAduny 40. 

elAtooopuevos 34, 

eiut only in composition 50. 

eiut forms 49 sq.; 6 dv kal 6 Hv 50; ellip- 
sis of in 3d Sing. 136; in 3d Plur. 
187; in Ist and 2d Pers. 137; 
in Subjunc. Optat. Imperat. 137; 
of Indic. in doxologies 137; efs rs 
150; with Gen. 159, 162sq.; kal 
Zora: followed by Fut. 278; Part. 
omitted 304, 8308; with Part. in 
pee 308 sq.; cova with 

erf. Part. 311; 4v, joay with Part. 

like éyévero 8€, etc. 3123; jv, joa 
with Pres. Part. in Mark and Luke 
312; with év 330. 

elverey 10; with Inf. 266. 

eimety 57; etrdy accent 57; fva 237 note; 
with Infin. 275; elev omitted 394. 

elpnxev used absolutely 134. 

-ets Acc Plur. from -evs 14. 

eis with Infin. 264 cf. 244, 259; in 
brachylog. and preen. constr.327sq.; 
with verks of rest 328, 329sq.; in- 
terchange 1 with év 333 ; with clvas, 
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yivecOa1, 150, 333; and Acc. efter ' 
verbs signifying to appoint etc. 150; 
in circumlocution for Dative 172; 
in adverbial phrases 334. 

eis tpidkovra, etc. 30. 

els for mpdros 29; for rls 85; eis Tis 85; 
in the sense of alter, 6 repos, 30, 102; 
for the reciprocal Pron. 31; He- 
braistic ? use of 102; efs ... od (uh) 
121; ws évds 121. 

éfs kad? cfs 28, 30. 

-etoav in 3d Plur. Pluperf. 43. 

etre... efre with Subjunc. 221, in ques- 
tions 250. 

elxay 40. 

éx use of 326; in periphrasis 156; in- 
stead of simple Gen. 157; with Gen. 
of separation 157; with part. Gen. 
156, 158; with words of plenty etc. 
163; of buying etc. 164; of hearing 
166; after Passives 187, 327; and 
ad 326 sq.; after Neuter verbs 
327; in adverbial expressions 327 ; 
in brachylogical phrases 327; in 
phrases with the Art. 95; denoting 
origin ete. 324. 

exabe(dunv, éxabhuny 56. 

€xaoros use of Art. with 120; efs €xacros | 
120; avd efs €xaoros 30; with Plur. 
verb 181, 

éxatovraerhs accent 29. 

éxarovtdpxns, éxatdvrupxos 73. 

exdicetv Te &e Tivos 182, 

exddcerat 47. 

ere? 71, 378. 

éxeivos and oftos 104; use of Art. with 
119 sq.; resumptive of Part. 306. ’ 

éxeioe 71, 378. 

éxnabdpn 41. 

éxxAlvew 145, 

&emara 821. 

exrds ef wh except 221, 345, 355, 359. 

éxtpémer bat 192. 

éxpevyev constr. of 146 sq. 

éxgup, engin 68. 

exxéete 44, 

enxe@, exxéw 68. é 

*EAaidy, Tb dpos TaY édalGy, etc., 22, cf. 
151. 

eadoowy and éadrrwy 7; neut. indeclin- 
able 127 sq. 

éAarrdw spelling 7. 

eraxiorérepos 28. 

éAcéw, eAcdw 57. 

Zaeos, Td 22. 

éAevOepoty constr. of 158. 

eAGeiv to be supplied 138. 

éAnéw augment 34. 

€AAdya, -aTo ete. 58. 

€amicw Fut. of 37; constructions of 175, 
337; with Infin. especially Aor. 





259; with dr: and Fut. Ind. 259; 
ew éamlde 337. 
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éAms 7. 

"EAvmas 20. 

€A@ 53. 

éuavrod etc. use of 110 sq. 

éuBpiudoun Aor. of 52. 

éupéow 8sq.; ev wéow anarthrous 89; 
with Gen. following 94, 

éuds: TH eu xetp) Madvaov 117. 

éuod for wou 117, 

éumaltovow 64. 

éumimA@y 66. 

éumvéwy with Gen. 167. 

eumopever@a with Acc. 147. 

zumpoobev 172, 176, 319. 

eupavi(w Fut. of 37. 

év unassimilated in comp. 8. 

éy in periphrasis of Gen. 156, 158; with 
Dat. inst. 181, 182, 329, cf. 264; not 
a mere sign of Dat. 181; in modal 
periphrasis 183 ; with Infin. 263 sq. ; 
with verbs of motion 328; for did 
with persons 329; with elvat, ylveo- 
Gar 339; with ew 330; in adver- 
bial phrases 330; év rots 374; ev 
105, 331; év xuplw Xpior@ etc. 174, 
175, 185, 330; év ‘HAig 331; év and 
eis interchanged 333. 

&vayri, évavtiov 173, 180, 319. 

evdelxvucbat 192. 

evbi8tonw 56; evdiSvonecOa: constr. of 
191. 

évdverOu constr. of 191; evdterOat %vduua 
148, 191. 

Evexa, évenev, elvexey 10; followed by 
Infin. 266. 

evepyety and -etoGa: 193. 

évéxew 144; -eoOar 161. 

évOdde 71. | 

& for éverrs 72. 

évicxtey 145. 

@vvowos with Gen. 169. 

évopxiCew constr. of 147. 

€voxos constr. of 170. 

évreAAco Oat, évrords S:ddvat, tva 2873 
Infin. after 278, 275. 

evrparhoovra verebuntur 52. 

évtpémecOal Tia 192. 

évémiov and Katevdmtov 172, 176,180,188, 
319. 

édpaxa 64. 

ebaryopd(eaat 192. 

étaurijs 82. 

éferpeuero 61. 


&£eotw constr. with 278; éfdy use of 
318. 

eEhpauwct 41, 

éEouoroyetaOa 176. 

éfopniCew constr. of 147 ; Iva 287. 

é& 08 since 105. 





eoudevéw -dw 28, 

éfc vOevéw -dw 28. ; 

é& wla with Infin. 260 ; Ze with Infin. 
260. 
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erawérw 53. 

eracxirdn 34; emacxiverdat const: of 
192. 

éravdyew intrans. 144. 

érdvarynes 27. 

émdvw in the sense of radov 168, 319. 

*Errappas 20. 

émet 233 ; i.q. for otherwise 359. 

émeidh 233. 

éreira after a Part. 306; without 5¢ 365. 

éreca, érecay, &recoy 39. 

éwéxew 144, 

éxt with verbs of accusing 165 ; é¢? $ i.g 
ém) rl 253 ; before adverbs 321; with 
Gen. of place 336 ; of time 336; in 
adverb. phrases 336; with Dative 
836 sq.; with words of rest and of 
motion 337; in braehylogical phrases 
337; with Accusative 337; with 
idea of rest 338; additive 338; ém) 
7d airé and other adverbial phrases 
338. 

émBdArew 145; émtBardy 145. 

émBAérw : its use in Mid. and Imperat. 
273. 

émiOuyeiy xard Tivos 835; émbuyig 184. 

émixadeiv with Dat. 151 note. 

émtAauBdveo bat constr. of 160, 192. 

émtAcAnouévov ectiv in Pass. sense 52. 

értuévw (with Participle) expressing con- 
tinuance 300. 

émopxntw 53. 

émiovatos 73 sq. 

ériotacOa with Parf. 301. 

éxioragis meaning of 180. 

éxlarné 47. 

emit pépew 145. 

émpavat 41, 

emipadonw 68. 

éroupivios 25. 

épavvdw, épeuvdw 58. 

épyd(oua: augment 33. 

Epnuos Fem. 25. 

épnuotra Fut.? 38. 

€piCw Fut. of 37. 

épGela 12; épiGetae Plur..77. 

Epis, pides, épers 24. 

‘Epuais 20. 

€ppéOnv, épphOnv 57. 

épxouat 58; Fut. force of 204,255; used 
for eius 50; 6 épxduevos of the Mes- 
siah 204, 206; 7d épxdueva etc. 204; 
eAGeiy év 329, . 

épwrdw contraction 44; va 237; witi 
Infin. 258; and eis 265; followal 
by direct discourse 272, cf. Seia@a 

ves for -as in Perf. 2d Sing. 43. 

éo8iw, 276w 58; with Gen. 159. 

éordbny, orny 47, 52. 

€rraxa 48. 

éordvat 48. 

Zornoa intransitively ? 47. 

Eordés, éords, éoTnds 48. 
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oxaros in Neut. with Gen. following 94; 
use of with hiuepa 94, 

Zow not efow 72; in the relation of rest 
878; éadrepos 28, 

érepos followed by Part. with Art. 93; 
superfluous 373, cf. #AAos. 

éromd(enw sc. kardrAvua 146; iva 237. 

érepo(uyeiy til 177, 

Eromuos 25; foll. by Infin. ete. 260, 269. 

ros Gen. Plur. -év 14; accent of com- 
pounds of 29. 

ed augment of verbs beginning with 34. 

Eva 17. 

ebayyeAi(w augment 35; use of Act. 148; 
constr. of 148, 150; Pass. 188. 

edapeoréw augment 35; constr. of 185; 
Pass. 188. 

evdoxéw augment of 34; constr. of 185; 
e8ddenza in quotns. 203; eddduenoev 
sc. 6 Oeds 134, 

ebOvSpouew augment 34, 

edxaupiay (nreiv Wa 237. 

ebvovxi(w augment 34. 

evAaBeioba: constr. of 241 sq. 

evaoyntos 6 Oeds etc. 137. 

evmopéw augment 34, 

evpaxvawy 16. 

etphons etc. 36. 

eipioxw 58; augment of 34; Act. and 
Mid. 193; with Part. i.g. efva: 301 ; 
with Part. omitted 304; ecipedjral 
tit 187. 

eipov, cipav 40. 

evs contracts in 14. 

edxaptoteiy constr. of 3800. 

edXouat augment 34; constr. of 177,237, 
noxduny without & 217. 

epava 41. 

epdrat 321, 

Epide, ride 7. 

éxew intrans. 144; nards, éoxdrws, 144; 
kara Twos 144; év yaorpl 144; xa- 
7a neparijs 146; --ec8a with Gen. 
161; Aor. Mid. 191 ; signif. of Mid. 
192; ovd« ex. foll. by Rel. clause 
229; ov« ey, ri for 8 251, 229 sq.; 
followed by Infin. 251 ; with év 330; 
signifying to hold for etc. 376. 

exeOnv, exvOnv 69. 

éxOés not xOés 72. 

-€w giving place to -dw 57, 63 cf. 44. 

-éws Gen. in 14, 26. 

éws, Ews ob, etc., constr. of 230sq. 319; 
& with Fut. 231; with Infin. 266 ; 
as Prep. 319; before adverbs 320; 
transposition in clauses with 389. 


¢ used for o before p 5. 

Zarxatos 18. 

Zaxapias 18. 

(dw forms and signif. 58sq.; constr. of 
149, 178; Infin. as a subst. 262, 

(Faos gender of 23. 
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(nrobv tva 287. 

Zyvas 20. 

Qntew tva 237, 240; with Infin. 258 cf. 
279 sq. 

(wh aidnos use of Art. with 90. 

(@ov construed as Mase. 130. 


7 used for ¢ 5. 

-n proper names in 17. 

# omitted after wAéoy etc. 168; in ques- 
tions 249; 4 od 860; giving com- 
parative force 360. 

Hyeuoveverv constr. of 169. 

nyéouat 59; constr. of 169. 

Fdeav 51, 

jxw 59; Perf. force of Pres. 203. 

HAGa, HAPar, AAPov 39. 

°HAlas 18. 

waAtkos in exclamation 253. 

$Avos anarthrous 89. 

tyuépa. omission of 81; in adverbial speci- 
fications 139. 

jjuous forms of 14. 

jay for possessive 116; position of 116. 

jvewxOnoay 35. 

hin 36. 

Hpeuos 28, 

jpmtouy 44. 

-ns proper names in 17, 
“7 20. 

*Haalas 17. 

irrdouat 59; constr. of 168. 

Hrtqjua 7. 

Hoey 49. 

hxos gender of 23. 


» 19; -fs Gen. 


OdAacoa spelling 7 ; anarthrous use of 89. 

OdAAw 59. 

@dévarus anarthrous use of 89; @avdrw 
TerevTay 184. 

Oappéw and Oapaéw 7. 

Oavpatw 59; Oadua 148; constr. of 185, 
264. 

Beabivat 52. 

0éAw 57; with Subjunc. 208 cf. 240; with 
ei 215, 246; Wa 237, 240; in the 
sense of malle 360; never equiv. to 
adverb 8375; @éAwy used absolutely 
1.q. purposely 376 ; Orc ey ri 376, 

-Oev, -Ge particles of place in 70. 

6eds Voc. 12, 140; anarthrous use of 89; 
ellipsis of as Subj. 134; as alimiting 
Dat. 179 sq. 

Gepicw Fut. of 37. 

Oewpetre Fut. ? 38; with Part. 201. 

Oevdas 20. 

Onptov construed as Masc. 80. 

60 tor 74 8. 

OvngKw 60. 

OptauBevew constr. of 147, 

Ovdrecpa inflection of 18. 

Ovuoi Plur. 77, 

Ovpat, ai 24. 
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Ob, €050n 7. 


trepresented in mss. by e or by 9 5; 
subscr. omitted in Infin. 44, in ad- 
verbs 69; -i as an adverbial ending 
73. 

*Idetpos 18. 

*lax@B and *IdtwBos 6, 18, 

*lauBpijs 20. 

*lavyijs 20. 

Yatat, iabhoerat 52. 

1a, Sov 39. 

ie and idov ecce 62, 70; with-a Nom. 
139; in place of #» 312; repeated 
898; efdov xa) iS0d 139; Kad idod 
before the apodosis 362. 

iSéa spelling 5. 

%ios use of for éavrod etc. 117; of %6., 
7a %8. used substantively 118; in 
strict sense 118; a favorite word in 
2 Pet. 118; omission of Art. with 
119. 

iSod see 15e. 

‘lepG wéAce not ‘IepamdAes 74. 

‘Iepeuias 17. 

‘Teptx@ 15. 

‘lepovoadhu, 7, lepoodAupa, T26,16,18, 21. 

*lexovias 18. 

-{¢w Fut. of verbs in 36. 

tape Aor. of 46; forms of 48. 

*Ingods 21. 

feavby eivar Tva 240; foll. by Infin. 260. 

ixvéowat 60. : 

iudria, rd 24; ellipsis of 82. 

vain final sentences 229, 233, 377 ; force 
of in N.T. 235sq.; with Indic. Fut. 
and Pres. 234; with Imperat. 234; 
classes of preds. which it follows 
237sq.; nearly equiv. to cre 238 cf. 
264; omission of (?) 238, 243; in- 
terchanged with the Infin. (with and 
without rod) 238, 240, 264, 267 sq.; 
may be translated that, even so that 
2839 ; in elliptical constructions 241 ; 
for Fut. Part. of purpose 241; for 
the Imperat. 241; ta wh ne dicam 
241; iva rf 357; attraction with 377; 
transposition in clauses with 389. 

*Lopddvns 17, 21. 

*Iobda: 20. 

*louvlas 18. 

fovowy 48. 

-ts Gen. -ews, contracts in 14. 

Y%oa as predicate 131. 

lornut, tordvw etc. forms of 448q., 473 
and orjoat with év 829; orjvat with - 
els 832; with emi 336. 

ixéds uncontracted 14. 

*Iwdvva 17. © 

‘Iwdvyns, "Iwdvns 17. 

"Iwvas 20, 

*"Iwojs 19, 20. 


| *Iwotas 18. 
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nvyd and ral éyd 10. 

kadatpetcat, rabeArciv, constr. of 158 note. 

kadapds constr. of 158. 

1aéCouat 56, 60. 

kadeAciy constr. of 158 note. 

a Bapl(w(raSe_p{(w) forms of 29; Fut. of 37. 

xdOn, xdBov 49. 

KabjKcev 217 

Kdénuat 60. 

xadl(w 60; Fut. of 37; without subject 
expressed 134; with eis 332; with 
émt 338. 

kaiordyat constr. of 150. 

kai uses of 360sqq.; adjuncts with in 
Nom. 141; after a Rel. 283, cf. 362; 
connecting Participles 297; kay if 
only 860; re kai 360; Kal re 361; 
instead of temporal and other sub- 
ordinate clauses 361; connecting 
adjs. not co-ordinate (odds etc.) 
362 ; for ofrws 362; in the apodosis 
362, 373 ; Kal iSod 362 ; ig. as 363; 
strengthening comparatives 363 ; ep- 
exegetic 363, cf. 400; Kal 5é 364; in 
continuation of a neg. 368; ap- 
parently omitted 369; after nega- 
tives 368; kal od, kat wh 368. 

Kaidgas, Kaigas 20. : 

«aiwep with Part. 308. 

kaupoy éxew foll. by Infin. 260. 

Kaioap -os 16. 

xairo: with Part. 308. 

kalw, Katakaiw 60. 

kakec and kal exe? 10. 

xaxés comparison 27. 

kaAely constr. 151; 6 kaAoduevos 304. , 

Kaddy Fy 217. 

Kappdoat, Kayudoa 62. 

kauutw for catapto 62. 

xamot and kal éwoi 10. 

kdumrew yovata iva 237 

nay and «al édv 10; used elliptically 360. 

Kava, 4 21. 

Kdpunaros, 6 and 7, Xépuer, 6 22. 

«ata use Of 334sq.; distributive 30 ; with 
the Greek Acc. 152; with Acc. in 
periphrasis 156, 162; in superserns. 
of Gospels 157; to express a quality 
162; with verbs of accusing 165; 
in periphrases of manner 183; with 
local Gen. signifying throughout 334; 
use with Gen. & an Adj. 335. 

«ataBalvwy and -Bas Uptos 297. 

katayeAgy constr. of 165, 167. 

karaywooKey 165. 

xaradicd (ew constr. of 165. 

xaraiuvacrevew with Gen. 169. 

KaTraxavxaoat 42; constr. of 185. 

karaxplvew constr. of 165. 

karadadal Plur. 77. 

xaradvew intrans. 145. 

xaTapaprupeiy constr. of 165 ; with Gen. 
178. 
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xatdnuotos 65. 

katapic0c constr. of 177. 

xatapti(w Fut. of 37. 

KaTappoveiv constr. of 165. 

Karewyaow, karedter 53. 

Karévayre 819, 

kateviryny 63. 

Katevémoy 173, 319, cf. évdmor. 

kaTyyopeiv constr. of 165; Pass. 188. 

kariywp 25. 

kavuarlCexOar kadpa 148, 

kavoovueva, Kavoow 60. 

kavxaomu 42; xavxao0c construction of 
105; ri 172; évdmoy 173. 

Kedpéy, 6 21. 

xetuat as Perf. Pass. of ri@nu: 50. 

kelpe 193; nefpecOat with Acc. 192. 

xexadepiouevos 29. 

Kexorlares 43. 

kexpauevos 60. 

Kededw, éxeAevoy use of 201; never with 
iva 237 note ; with Infin. Pass. 275. 

kepdvyupe 60. 

képas uncontracted 15. 

xepdalyw 60. 

«ijpué— accent 13. 

«npiooey iva 237, 275; with Infin. 273, 
275. 

Knoas 20. 

Kfs spelling 6. 

rAaiw 60; constr. of 147. 

xAets inflection 24. 

kAgmrew sc. xphuata 146; KAdpw 53. 

KaAcoras 20, 

KaAjuns 17. 

KAnpovouety constr. of 160. ‘ 

wAlvew 145, 

kAorat Plur. 77. 

KaAwras 20. 

xodpavrns 17. 

kowwovely constr. of 160. 

kotvwvia constr. of 160. 

xotvwyds constr. of 160. 

xdAmrot, of 24. 

xoulCoua Fut. of 37; Aor. Mid. 191. 

kopBavas 20. 

kopévyvabat constr. of 167. 

«éopos anarthrous 89. 

Kova Twodta 17. 

Kpa(w 61; xpa¢oy accent 61. 

xparety constructions with 161]. 

xpéas Plur. of 15. 

kpelocwy and xpelrtwy 7; Kpetrrov iy 
217. 

kpeudvyums 61, 

Kphorns 17. 

xpiOfivoe meaning 52, 

kplua not Kpiua 73, 

aptvew xplow 148. 

«pinto, &xpuBoy 40; constr. of 149; in 
Pass. 188. 

Kpupa, pup 69. 

krelvw, cralyw, KTévyw 61, 
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kuptede constr. of 169. 
xbpios anarthrous 89. 
kwAvew constr. of 158. 
K@s inflection 21. 


AdBe or AaBé 62. 

Aayxdvewv constr. of 160, 269. 

AdOpa, AdOpa 69. 

Aadely tin and perd Twos 172. 

AapBavw Alex. spelling 62 ; 7) efs 7: 151; 
with Gen. 159; with gerundial In- 
fin. 261; with awd and apd 324 
and note. 

Aav@dvew with a Participle 299. 

Aads 13 ; with Plural verb 130. 

Adokw 62. 

Adyew: Adyer sc. 6 Oeds or H ypadh 134; 
Adyew Kad@s, kax@s with Acc. 146; 
twi and mpés twa 172; ellipsis of 
271 sq., 352,394 ; for eeAevew(Infin. 
after) 273, 276; émt twos and wept 
Twos 336. 

Aeytdy -edy 16. 

Aeitw Aor. of 62. 

Aeuts (-eis) inflection 21. 

Afupouat 62. 

Anvés, 6, 7 12, 81. 

AiBavos, 6 22. 

Amos, 7 12, 81. 

Atumave 62. 

Aoyir Ojvat 52. : 

AoyiCoua ets 71151; ds 151. 

Aourdv adverbially 96, 123 ; rod Aovrod 170. 

Aovras 20. 

Avéda inflection 18. 

Avoutedciv satius esse 360. 

Atorpa inflection 19. 


-wa nouns in 73. 

pwadnrevew constr. of 147. 

Mad@aios 18. 

paxapife Fut. of 37. 

paxpdy sc. d8dy 153. - 

#a&AAov pleonastic (with the Compar.) 83. 

papwvas 20. 

‘Mavacojjs 19. . : . 

pavOdvew constr. of 167; with Participle 

303 ; with amd and apd 324. 

papavOncerat wither away 52. 

Mdp@a -as 17. 

Mapidu and Mapla 6, 17, 

paptupe paptuplay 148 ; with Dat. 178; 
_ Pass. 188; with eis and Infin. 265. 

Maréias 18. 

Marradias 18. 
dxaipa -n2 11. pans 

alyaten with periphrasis for Dat. 177 ; 

pdxny 148. 

ueyadwotrvn 73. 

peytoraves 24. 

peldw, peOUoKona 62. 

MeaAeas 20. " 
erCétepos 28. 

: ere Lage. 33; with Infin.esp.Pres.259. 
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méAoma GE; wéAee wor constr. of 164. 

meuBpdava 17. 

Beulayua 41, 

pBeulavros 3d Plur. 41. 

mMeuynoreupern 32. 

uéupeo Oa constr. of 177. 

mév introduced by the copyists 364 sq. 
variations in 365; without a fol- 
lowing 5€ 365; omitted 366 ; wey... 
5€ 364; wey ody 370; pwevodvye 3708q.; 
pev 8h not found 370 note. 

péve with Acc. 147. 


| MepturGy with three cases 186. 


uéoos in Neut. with Gen. following 94; 
pécov as Prep. 123, 319; avd uéoov 
332, 


Megotlus 18. 

vetd with Infin. Acc. 265; constructions 
with 338 sq.; used brachylogically 
339. 

petadidwut constr. of 160. 

beTavociy amd 322 note; éx 327. 

BeTaotpaphrw reflexive 52. 

Metacxnuati(w Fut. of 37. 

weréxey constr. of 160. 

Heroxi(w Fut. of 37. 

wéxpis and péxp: 10; Moods with 231. 

Hh (ufos etc.) final 233 ; after verbs of 

fearing 241 sq., 377; without a verb 

of fearing expressed 353; with the 

Indic. 243, 353 ; with a following ob 

248, 354. 

interrogative (ujmore, uAti) 248; 

whether not, whether not perchance 250, 

255 sq.; wh od 248, 354. 

uf negative with the Infin. 269, 349, 355; 
in conditional sentences 345; in 
relative sentences 348; with parti- 
ciples 350 sq.; pleonastic with the 
Infin. 355; ef. od. 

pndé 366 sq.; cf. oddé. 

wndels emphatic substitutes for 121 ; 

~ wndéy with Mass. or Fem. substs. 

127, 152; pndéy ool elliptically 138. 

unbels 28. 

bijvay 13. 

uhwore, oftore 354; ig. tows 354 note. 

bre 366. 

wAtnp omission of 94. 

Baris 31. 

-ut verbs in 44sq. ® 

peyvdew constr. of 177. 

fx eps, prapds 29. 

piAtoy 18. 

pynuoverey constr. of 164. 

pen Ojvat 52. 

porxetat Plur. 77. 

pdvos and pdvoy 83. : 

wou etc. used for reflexives 110, 115; for 
possessives 115; position of 343, 344. 

pbw, kauptw 62. 

Mavojjs, Mwions, Mwors 19. 
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v épeanvotindy 9. 

vy paragogic in the Acc. Sing. 18. 

Na(apé@ spelling of 6. 

vads 13, 

Néav wéAw not NedwoAw 74. 

vexpoi anarthrous use of 89 and note 2 

ph 871. 

vijotis, vnorers 26. 

vidw, virrw 63. 

vindw contraction 44; constr. of with. é 
147. : 

vilken, 4, and vixos, 7d 23. 

vintw virrerbat 193. 

véuos without the Art. 89. 

voos forms of 12 sq. 

vuxtds etc. 170. 

vov 5é after conditional sentences 396. 

vioow, KaTavioow 63. 


teviCer@at constr. of 185. 

Enpaivw Perfect Pass. 41 ; 
itively 52. 

tupéw, Eupdw 63. 


used intrans- 


6, 7, Té use of 85sq.; with roodros and 
togovTos 87; with proper names 
86 sq.; never indefinite 87 sq.; with 
Poss. Prons. 87; the rhetorical 88 ; 
omission of with appellatives 88 sq. ; 
use of with Part. after indefinites 
93; with more closely defined substs. 
90 sqq.; in lieu of a subst. 94; of 
mepi twa 95; of with following Gen. 
95; with a Gen. or adverbial limitn. 
.953; with adv. for adj. 95; 7d betore 
sentences etc. 96; with connected 
substs. 98; as a demonstrative 101 ; 
6 wiv ... 6 5é and its substitutes 
102; 6 8é in narration 102; with 
Prons. was etc. 119 sqq.; with Part. 
as Subst. 123; with Pred. 123 sq.; 
tov with Infin. 266 sqq.; év Tots 374. 
Ct. Article. ; 
85e rare 103. 
65ds omission of 82; 5ddv Baddoons 153; 
THs 650d elvat 163; 45¢, dd0¢s with 
verbs of going 184. , 
6dvvaca 42. 
Olas 18. 
éGery in attraction 287 sq. 
ot and v interchanged 5. 
otyw, avol-yw 63. 
oifa forms of 51; questions after 250, 
377; constr. with 301. 
oixta with Plur. pred. 130. 
oixodouéw augment 34, 
oixreipw 64. 
oixtippot 77. 
-oiv as Infin. ending for -odv 44. 
éaos with Art. 94. 
BAAuut forms of 45, 64. 
"Oauurras 20. 
duelpouat, iuelpoua 64. 





6utreiv constr. of 177. 

éuyue forms of 45 ; constr. of 147. 

Bustos 26; constr. of 170. 

Suotody as 177, 

duodOquer 34, 

Suoroyew augment 34; duodoylay 148, 
constr. of 173, 176; with Part. 301 

8uws position of with Part. 308. 

-ov from the Lat. -wm 18. 

évetdiCecy constr. of 177. 

dvoua adTe ctc with omission of copula 
136; for rotvoua or dvduatt 139; 
pleonastic 151, 398; Totvoua 153; 
used absol. 163 note; dvduar:, ép 
év., én’ dv. 183, 184, 330, 337. 

ériow 172, 184, 185, 319. 

érére, éwdétay constr. with 232. 
Sov, dor 71; Srov &y with Indic. 228. 
érws constr. with 214, 233sq.; with & 
234; use of in the N. T. 236. 
dpdw 64; Spy 52; with Dat. 187; i.g. 
puadoceoba constr. of 242 sq. ; ple- 
onastic Impera. 243; with Part. 301, 
304 ; dpa uy used ellipticaily 395. 

épxlCew constr. of 147, 237. 

bpos Gen. -éwy 14. 

-os proper names in 18; neutcrs in 14. 

8s Gend. of 281 ; equiv. to Kal otros 283 ; 
bs dv for édy 288; e 0b, ad’ 0d, a” 
fis etc. 82,105; ds wev... ds Se 102, 

-ooay for -ov 43. . 

éodxis constr. with 232. 

ts 5é for 6 dé 102. 

botos 26. 

O3 wey... ds 5€ 102. 

Boos 373; écov bcor 373. 

8oris loose use of 115; 
and Fut. 219, 228; 
253; Gend. of 281. 

écrovv forms of 13. 

grav with Indic. 222 sq., 230. 

éte with Subjune. 231. 

ért signification of 357; in declar. sen- 
tences 245, 357; redundant 237, 245, 
274; after puvhoxecOa etc. 246; 
before the Subjunc. and Impera. 237, 
246; passes over into Acc. and 
Infin, 383 ; elliptical rf 674 358 ; ws 
Srt 358; equiv. to SAov bre 358; 
‘obx br: 372; attraction with 376. 

8, rt for dia rf 253, 

brov, éws Grou 31. 

ob, ove, ovx 7; in direct questions 247 ; 
with ut. for Imperat. 257 sq. ; in 
conditional sentences 344 sq. ; neg- 
ativing only a part of the sentence 
347,351; in relativesentences 348 sq; 
in illative, causal, declarative sen- 
tences 849; after ore with Indic. | 
349; after 7: etc. émel ete. 349; © 
rare with Infin. 349 ;, with Parti- 
ciples 350 ; for antithesis’ sake 352; 

i distinguished from pA 351, 352 


with Subjunc. 
bre iq. die ri 
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with substantives 353; pleonastic 
355; od wh use and constr. of 211sqq-, 
218, 245 sq.; ododv 249; odk... 
aAAd (dé) negativing relatively 356 ; 
od udvoy ... GAAX Kal 369, 393; od 
yap GrAAd 369 ; vbx Bri, odX oiov bre 
372; ob wdvtws 389. 

of 81, 71, 105. 

od, obat 72; ovat Fem. 126; constr. of 
154. 

o8é (unde) single and double 366 sq. ; 
ovd€ with ore following etc. 367 
Note; ne... quidem 369; oddé, unde 
eis 121. . 

ovdels: use of oF8t cfs, eis... 08, ov... 
was etc. 121; ovdéy with Mase. or 
Fem. substs. 127, 152. 

ov@els 28, 

obv 370; Gpa ody 371; viKkody 249; ev 
ody, wevodvye 370 sq. 

obpdvios 25 

ovpavol, of 24.» 

Ovpias 18. 

ods: Gra drove 259. 

obre (ure) single and doubled 366 sq. ; 
used for oddé ? 369; obre. .. Te (Kal) 
368. 

otros (85e) 103sq.; and éxetvos N. T. 
use of 104; in snecifications of time 
104 ; omitted before relative 104 sq.; 
redundantly with forward reference 
before 67: etc. 105; with and with- 
out the Art. 119 sq.; as subject 125, 
128; resumptive 306, 376, 399 ; airy 
and abth 109; cf. rodro. 

od7ws and oftw 9; as predicate 131; re- 
sumptive of Participle 306 at the 
beginning of a conclusion 357; re- 
sumptive 399 ; taking place of the 
Part. 357; after a protasis with ei 
357, 

dpeAov constr. with 214 sq., 374. 

6~0aAués in circumlocutions 319. 

bpOFvat Tit 187. 

bpOhoouat 64, 

6 dxA0s Toads equiv. to vulgus 91 ; ByxAos 
with Plur. Pred. 130; and both Sing. 
and Plur. 130. 

avé with Gen. of time 159. 

bet -7 42 sq. 

dWnobe 36. 

opdvia, Th 24. 

5 dy eat 6 Hv 50, 204. 


majva 65. 

mwaOnrds 42. 

maides 1. yuvaires 89. 

madevw in Pass. 189. 

mai~w 64. 

mdAw represented by a fin. verb 300. 
Tavotki NOt muvoiret 73. 

advrn, wayTy 69. 

wdyTws ov and oF mdvtws 389. 
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mapd, uses of 339; with dkoday 166; 
after passives 187; with Dat. after 
verb ef motion 285; with Acc. used 
tropically 339; in comparison 339. 

mwoapadobva: intrans. 145 note; els xelpas 

Aa 





182; 65 mapadovs and apad: 
297. 

mapaiveiy constr. of 177, 258 ; Infin. after 
273. 


mapayyédAew iva 237; with Infin. 278, 
275. 


mwapdéyew intrans. 144. 5 

Tapakadeiv iva 236, 237, 258; Infin. after 
273; mapaxadeiy constr. with 270. 

Tapapu@puev 67. 

Tapatnpery iva 237. 

Tapavtixa 321. 

mapeivat ellipsis of 138. 

mapeiéducay 56. 

Tapetyay 40. 

[mapeuBdrrw 149.] 

Tlapuevas 20. 

Tapopyi(w Fut. of 37. 

mwas with and without the Art. 119sq.; 
ov... mas and was... ov 121; wav 
in a concrete and collective sense 
122; Gen. mdvtwy as a general ex- 
pression with Fem. 374. 

mathp omission of 94. 

mavw 64; constr. of 158; with Participle 
300. 

meidew tva 238 note, 240. 

meiOds 73, 

tewdw forms of 37; contraction 44; with 
Ace, 147. 

meipdcew constr. of 164. 

néumo, reupa apparently for Perf. 198 ; 
év 329, 


mev@eiy constr. of 147. 

memo.bévat constr. of 175, 337. 

mepi use of 335; with verbs of accusing 
165; of wept viva 95; in sense of 
brép 336. 

mepidyey intrans. 144; and with a new 
object 144, 

mepipiAdew constr. of 149; in Mid. 191. 

mepiéotpawer 34. 

meptéxe: impers. use of 135 note, 144. 

mepiCevvucdat in Mid. 191. 

mepiretuat 50, 189 sq. 

meptova.os 73 sq. 

mepimareiv with Dat. 184, 

mepitroteia Oat 192. 

mepiocevey constr. of 164, 169. 

mepioods with Gen. compar. 168. 

Teptsadrepov, TepiscoTépws 69, 

wéroua 65. 

md(w 66; with Gen. 161. 

méCw 66. 

mleoat 42, 

wiOt 67. 

TAGros accent 6; inflection 18, 

| whawAnue 66. 
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mivw forms of 66; with Gen. 159. 

mintw 67; év 329. 

movevw signification and constructions 
of 173 sq., 337; rif eapdie and éy r. 
«. 182; Infin. after 273. 

moras év etc. 174. 

-trAagiwy 80. 

mAeiov indecl. 127. 

TAeovexreiy constr. of 168; in Pass. 188. 

TAcovetiat 77. 

TAnyh omitted 82. 

TAHOes with Plur. pred. 180. 

TAnumopys 11. 

mAnv in N. T. 320; for 5¢ 365. 

mAnotoy as Pred. 131. 

maods Gen of 13. 

mAovTos, Té and 6 22. : 

mvevua &yiov anarthrous 89. 

wodhpny 13. 

woety ed, kad@s 146; with Part. 300; 
with Acc. of time i.g. spend 146; 
constr. of 149, 150; Middle 193; 
vl wonoomev and worhowper 209; Wa 
238, 240; Infin. with tod 270; to 
be supplied 394, 

moAaAd adverb 123. 

moads followed by Part. with Art. 93. 

movnpiat Plur. 77. 

mopevecOa: eis and év ciphy. 184; Fut. 
force of Pres. 204. 

wéppw as Pred. 131. 

wéoTepoy ... % 32, 250. : 

woriCew constr. of 149; in Pass. 188. 

TlotioAo 18. ' 

mov, Tot 71. 

Tlovdns 17. 

Tpaéws 26. 

mpGos, mpais 26. 

mpadrns, mpairys 26. 

Tpacial mpaciat 30, 139. 

mparrew ed, with Participle 300. 

mpémet 135; constrns. with 278. 

amply % constr. with 231, 232, 279. 

apé in specifins. of space and time 153; 
foll. by rod and Infin. 265; mpd 
mpucdmou 319. ' 

mpodyev intrans. and with new obj. 144; 
Fut. force of Pres. 204. 

mpoBddrcy 145. 

mpoépxeoda with Acc. of pers. 144. 

mpoxdrrev 145. 

mpoopdunv 64. ; 

apés with Infin, Acc. 266; with Gen. and 
Dat. 340; with Acc. to denote rest 
340; in comparison 340; in elliptical 

4 and adverbial phrases 340; as peri- 

phrasis for Dat. 172, 177; mpés pe, 
mpés oe 31. 

Tpocavad@oat 172. 

mpooémarav 40 note. 

mpocevxy tporedxerbat 184; tva 237. 

mpocéxew 144; ard 323; él 337. 

mpoonavutos 74. 
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TpogKadrctabal tiva 192. 

Tpockuvety constr. of 147. 

TpocrauBaveoOat constr. of 60sq., 192. 

mpooralw 40. . 

mpoorlGecOat with Part. i.g. again 299 sq | 

hei Gaal Plur. 77. 

péowroy in circumlocution 90, 319. 

mpérepos and rparos 22. 

Tpoonredw augment 35. 

mpépa accent and spelling 11; Gen. -ns 
11. 

mpwroraiciae Plur. 77. 

mparos and mp@rov 83; mpa@ros for mpé- 
Tepos 32, 84. 

wvAn omission of 82. 

mwuvOdvoua constr. of 167. 


p Gen. after in -ns 11. 

p doubling of after augment 32. 
faBBi spelling 6. 

pamifw Fut. of 37. 

pepavriopévor 33, 

peptmmevoy 33. 

péw 67. 

‘Pihryvuut 8c. pwrhy 146, 

Pijua Kuptov, Aéywv 298. 

pp and po 7. 


-oa 2d Pers. Sing. in 42. 

oo and rr 7, 

odBBarov etc. 23. 

-oat in 2d Sing. Pass. 42. , 

cadmiCw forms 87; oadml(e sc. cadmiy- 
aThs 184, 

oadmaths 37, 

Zarwudy 16. 

Saudpera 17. 

Zaova and Sadraos 6, 18. 

Sumrpepa, ~ns 8, 11. 

Zapev Acc. -Gva, -dpwva, -va 16. 

catavas 20; without the Art. 89. 

oeavtou etc. use of 110. 

onuavas 41. 

onuciov weptrouys 78. 

onmetotabat 192. 

-c0wcav 3d Plur. Imperative 42. 

Biddy -dvos 16. 

cinepa, 76 24. 

Blras, ScAovavds 20. 

Zirwdu, 6 and 7 21. 

Sluwv -wvos 16. 

Suwa, 76 21. 

owdrews 14, 

Sidv. 75 215 FH 22. 

cravdadtcOjvat etc. sense 52, 

oxdmrew sc. yiv 146. 

oréntoua 67. 

Sxevas 20. 

oxoTrety ph 243. 

oxdros, 76 22. 

Zddoua, ta 21. 

Sodoudy declension and accent 16, 





ods 115. 


426 GREEK 


cov for reflexive 110, 115; for possessive 
115; position of 3.44. 
covddpioy 18, 
Sovodvva 17. é 
ondoacbat udxaipav 192. 
omeipa accent L1; -pys 11. 
omeipew ondpov 148. 
orAayxviCerdat sense 52; constr. 164. 
orovddow 53. 
oo and rr 7. 
ara0njooua sense 47. . 
ordaxus uncontracted 14. 
Brepavas 20. 
othkw torms of 48; with Dat. 178 note?. 
oriva cf. forge. : 
ornpi¢w characteristic 36. 
oroxew with Dat. 184. 
otéua use of in circumln. 90, 183, 187, 
320 and note. 
orpatever Oa otparelay 148. 
otparia with Plur. pred. 130. 
orpatoweddpyys 73. 
oTpepew intrans. 145. 
otpévvuu 67 ; sc. KAiyny 146. 
_otpwyviw 45. 
ovyyeviv 13; ovyyevevor 25, 
ovykadety and -cio@at 193. 
ovdAAauBave and ova. év yaorpl 146. 
oupBadrew 145. 
Svuedy indecl. 16. 
ovuréoia cuuméota 30, 189. 
ouupépey iva 240. 
ovugutot with Gen. 169. 
cuupwvery with Gen. and with é« 164. 
ovy unassimilated in compos. 8; used 
for kat 331; besides 331. 
ovvetdvins 12. 
ouvepyety 193. 
-cuvn abstract nouns in 73. 
ouvbed éorw iva 240. 
ouvhxenoay meaning and use of 52. 
ouvtevat constr. of 167. 
guviotaty, -iovar 48, 
ouviordvat iva, 237. 
ouviwy, -iav, (-iév) 48 sq. 
oxifw Fut. of 37. 


taBépvat 17. 

TamewdOnre reflexive 52. 

Ta ToAAG adverbially 96. 

-Tdtws adverbs in 69. 

Tab7d and r& avTd 10. 

taxvs comparison of 27. 

ré connecting Participles 297; re nat 
360sq.; kal re 361; Té... TE 361, 

réxvov with Gen. of abstract 161 sq. 

TeAevtdw 145. 

Tedéw with Part. 300. 

-teos verbals in 190. 

répas uncontracted 15. 

-répws adverbs in 69. 

recoapecrKatdéxatos 29. 

rTéocepes, TeaoepdxovTa 29, 





INDEX. 


rérevxa, Téruxa 67. 

Tnpew éx 327. 

tlOnut forms of 45, 46; constr. of 150; 
ta 238; éy 329. 

rims dearly 164. 

tis, Ths 31. . 

ls, 71 for Indef. Art. 85; followed by 
Part. with Art. 93, 295 ; in pregnant 
or emphatic sense 114 cf. p. 127; 
omitted 158, 159. 

tls, ri, for simple Rel. and vice versa 115; 
for wérepos 115; i euol kat col 138 ; 
tl mpos oé etc. 138; rl quam 253; 
rl dre 358. 

tolvuy 372. 

TowvTos, TooovTos With Art. 87. 

-ros verbals in 41 sq., 190. 

rére as a connective 401. 

tovvaytiov 10. ‘ 

tobvoua, 10; used adverbially 139. 

Tour’ éoT1, Tovréoti 11, 400. 

TovTo as a preparatory Demons. before 
ta, dri, or the Infin., 105, 240, 262, 
263 cf. 400. . 

qr and oo 7. 

tuyxdvw 67; Tuxév used absolutely 318. 


v and o interchanged 5. 

bytaivew ev rH migra: and 7H wlore 182. 

bys Acc. -7 15. 

bSwp or berds to be supplied 82. 

vids Voc. 12; with Gen. of abstract 16!sq. 

buérepos use of 116. 

-vut and -bw 45. 

buay for possessive 116; between Subst. 
and Art 116. 

iméyew intrans. for iévat 144, 204, cf. 255; 
Fut. force of Pres. 204. 

imdpxew with Part. 300; without dy 304. 

brép for wept 335; with Acc. in com- 
parison 335; adverbially and in 
composition 321; brép éy# 321. 

Smepdvw 321. 

bwepexmepiccovd with Gen. compar. 168, 
321. 


brepexewv intrans. and with new obj. 141; 
with Gen. or Acc. 169. 

brepAlay 321, 

bad after Passives 187, 340; with Gen. 
and Acc. 340sq.; with Acc. par- 
ticularly after eivat, yiver@at 341. 

brodcio Oa constr. of 191. 

brondtw 321. 

broxpices Plur. 77. 

brordynre reflexive 52. 

borepecy constr. of 158, 169. 

tyioros without the Art. (ev tploross) 89 
and note. 


garyety with Gen. 159. 
od-yeoa 42, 58. 
pdyos, payds 78. 
parrdvys 17. 


GREEK 


gutverbat with Participle 300, 304. 

odvy (palvy, pavf) 41. 

Papad 15. 

gavoKw 67. 

peldecGa: constr. of 165. 

épw 68. 

gevyew constr. of 146. 

PFA accent 13; -Kos 16. 

onal sc. 6 Geds or 7 ypaph 134; with 
indef. Subj. 136. 

pbdvw 68. 

pedvo: Plur. 77. 

P0ovety constr. of 165. 

Pirjjs 20, 

®lAurrot, of 21. 

‘piuwOFjvat intrans. sense 52. 

poBeicOa constr. with 148, 192, 323; 
with wh 241 sq. 

popéw 37. 

popritew constr. of 149. 

pparyérrov 18. 

guddcoew pvdaxds 148; Aor. in Pass. 
191; constr. of 192, 323; Act. and 
Mid. 193sq.; pua. va 237. 

piw 68. 

pov)... Aéywr 130. 


xarroAlBaves (not -vov) Fem. 80 note. 

xalpeww, xapdv 148; xap@ 184; construc. of 
185; év cupiw 185; with Participle 300. 

Xaphoouar, xapodua: 68. 

xapis, Acc. xdpira 13. 

x2zpiCoua: Fut. of 37; Aor. Pass. 52. 

xetrAcwy 14. | 

xemovos 170. 

xelp ellipsis of 82; use of in periphrases 
90, 182sq., 187, 319. 

xepouBely spelling 6; Gend. 21. 

xEew 68. 

xAlapxos 73. 

‘Xopaciv spelling 6. 

xopracOjvat constr. of 163, 167. 

Xoulas 20. ; 

xpelay Exew Iva 240; with Infin. 164, 
259 note 





INDEX. 


xp constr. of 147, 164. 
xpncew deiv) 164, : 
xenuari¢w Fut. of 87; in Pass. 188. 
Xpicba, ckaraxphoba with Acc. 181. 
Xpnord, xpijora 11. 

‘xptew constr. of 149. 

Xpiords anarthrous 89. 

xpovicew Fut. of 37. 

Xpéves omission of 82. 

XpUceos 26. 

xvw, xUvw, xUvyw 69. 

xX4épa omission of 82. 

xwpifw Fut. of 37. 

Xapos 18. 


wevderOa with Dat. 172. 
Quyhooua 69. 


& its use with Vocs. 140.. 

&8¢ as a local particle 71 

abew 69. 

-wy proper names in 15 sq. 

-wy, -toTos adverbs formed from 70. 

&v omitted 330sq. 

a@véouat 69. ‘ 

dpa ellipsis of 82; % gpxera Tva 240; 
éorty foll. by Infin. 260; mpbs Spay 
Jor the moment 340. 

-ws adverbs in 69. 

-ws, Gen. -w, proper names in 20sq. 

ws after duoioby 177; ds by ef wqtt 219 sq.; 
és &y as soon as with Subjune. 232 ; 
as causal particle 233; for écre with 
Infin. 244; ds dros eimety 261 ; with 
Fut. Part. 296, 307 sq.; not found 
with Acc. abs. 317; betore Gen. abs. 

, 818; as Sr: 358; transposition 

in clauses with 389. 

dore constr. with 243 sq. 279, after ro- 
govros 244 ; ds instead of 244; with 
telic force 244 ; negatives with 349. 

Spero 374. ! 

pe appeared 52, 64, 187. 

Gra ixovew 259. 


I. INDEX OF PASSAGES CITED FROM THE 
SEPTUAGINT. 


Gen. ii. 17 
Gen. ii. 24 
Gen. iv. 2 

Gen. iv. 25, 26 
Gen. v. 2, 3 
Gen. viii. 10 © 
Gen. xii. 2 
Gen. xv. 1 
Gen. xv. 5 sq. 
Gen. xv. 6. 
Gen. xv. 13 
Gen. xvii. 17 
Gen. xviii. 13 
Gen. xix. 17 
Gen. xxi. 23 
Gen. xxii. 17 
Gen. xxii. 20 
Gen. xxx. 38, 41 
Gen. xxxi. 80 
Gen. xxxiii. 10 
Gen. xxxiii. 19 
Gen. xxxiv. 6 
Gen, xxxiv. 7 
Gen. xxxviii. 20 
Gen. xxxviii. 24 
Gen. xlii. 7 
Gen. xliii. 2 
Gen. xliii. 6 
Gen. xliv. 4 
Gen. xliv. 7 
Gen, xlv. 16 
Gen. xlv. 27 
Gen. xlvii. 4 


Exod. ii, 21 
Exod. iii. 10 
Exod. iv. 9 
Exod. iv. 17 
Exod. v. 13 
Exod. v. 22 
Exod. viii. 21 
Exod, viii. 24 
Exod. x. 28 
Exod. xiv. 13 
Exod. xvi. 27 
Exod. xvii. 12 
Exod. xix. 11, 18 
Exod. xx. 10 


The Figures refer to Pages. 


183 
150 
299 
151 
151 
300 
150 
298 
356 
151 

57 
356 
358 
313 
358 
359 
384 


183 
185 


182 
384 


183 
249 
358 
248 





Exod. xxiii. 26 
Exod. xxx. 18 
Exod. xxx. 19 
Exod. xl. 2 


Ley. i. 14 
Lev. iv. 12 
Ley. vii. 35 


Lev. xvii. 10, 18 
Lev. xix.12 |! 
Ley. xxiii. 32 


Num. v. 24, 26 
Num. vi. 3 
Num. xix. 17° 


Deut. i. 29 
Deut. xii. 16 
Deut. xiii. 15 
Deut. xiv. 23 
Deut. xiv. 26 
Deut. xv. 18 
Deut. xvi. 2, 5, 18 
Deut. xvi. 13 
Deut. xviii. 19 
Deut. xix. 15 
Deut. xx. 17 
Deut. xxviii. 13 
Deut. xxix. 13 
Deut. xxix. 18 


Josh. ii. 18 
Josh. vi. 18 
Josh. xi. 8 
Josh. xi. 6 
Josh. xi. 19 
Josh. xi. 22 
Josh. xiv. 9 
Josh. xxiii, 2 
Josh. xxiv. 13 


| Josh. xxiv. 20 


Judg. v. 8 
Judg. vii. 14, 18 


161, 


313 
63 
68 
30 


223 

68 
316 
211 
280 
170 
280 

58 
257 

24 


37 
24 
68 


324 

69 
184 
285 

24 
285 
285 

81 
278 
320 
184 
150 
211 
251 


53 
324 

22 
824 
145 

17 
358 
143 
280 
143 


358 
15 


Judg. ix. 28 
Judg. xi. 27 
Judg. xiii. 4 
Judg. xiii. 11 
Judg. xvi. 17 
Judg. xvi. 2¢ 
Judg. xxi. 3 


Ruth iii. 2 


1 Sam. i. 2, 5 

1 Sam. i. 13 

1 Sam. i. 17 

1 Sam. ili. 14 

1 Sam. iii. 17 

1 Sam. ix. 9 

1 Sam. x. 8 

1 Sam. x. 24 

1 Sam. xii. 25 

1 Sam. xiv. 36 
1 Sam. xv. 10 

1 Sam. xv. 20 

1 Sam. xvii. 34 
1 Sam. xviii. 22 
1 Sam. xx. 41 

1 Sam. xxiv. 16 
1 Sam. xxv. 20 
1 Sam. xxvii. 12 


2 Sam. iii. 28 
2 Sam. iii. 34 
2 Sam. iii. 35 
2 Sam. v. 6 

2 Sam. vi. 20 
2 Sam. vii. 4 
2 Sam. vii. 7 
2 Sam. vii. 14 
2 Sam. xi. 11 
2 Sam. xii. 3 
2 Sam. xv. 26 
2 Sam. xv. 31 
2 Sam. xvi. 10 
2 fam. xix. 1 
2 Sam. xix. 22 
2 Sam. xx. 20 


1 Kings viii. 29 

1 Kings x. 9 

1 Kings xiii. 10 

1 Kings xvii. 8 . 

1 Kings xviii. 42 

1 Kings xx. (xxi.) 13 


2 Kings ii. 25 

2 Kings ix. 7 

2 Kings xi. 3 

2 Kings xviii. 5 
2 Kings xviii. 13 
2 Kings xxiii. 34 
2 Kings xxiv. 4 


1 Chron. iii. 17 
1 Chron. vi. 77 


O T. INDEX. 


358 
173 
121 
249 
327 

12 

12 


280 


17 
151 
184 
358 
359 
151 
102 
249 
183 

68 
298 
184 
223 
376 
145 
182 

12 
174 


158 

39 
359 

57 
254 
298 
254 
150 
358 
121 
376 
384 
138 
384 
138 
358 


287 
376 
280 
298 
22 
85 


22 
182 
40 
176 
18 
18 
69 


18 
22 





1 Chron. xvi. 86 
1 Chron. xvii. 6 


2 Chron. iv. 6 

2 Chron. ix. 8 

2 Chron. xi. 22 

2 Chron. xix. 10 

2 Chron. xx. 19 

2 Chron. xxxv. 21 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 21 


Ezra (2 Esdr.) ix. 6 
Ezra (2 Esdr.) x. 1¢ 


Neh. iii. 23 
Neh. viii. 12 
Neh. ix. 21 
Neh. ix. 34 


Jobi. 11 
Job v. 18 
Job vi. 24 
Job vii. 2 
Job xvi. 22 
Job xix. 16 
Job xxii. 3 
Job xxii. 20 
Job xxv. 5 
Job xxix. 14 
Job xxx. 25 
Job xxxi. 86 
Job xxxix. 5 
Job xl. 5 


Psalm iv. 2 
Psalm v. 9 
Psalm v. 12 
Psalm vii. 2 
Psalm xiv. 1, $ 
Psalm xvii. 1 
Psalm xxii. 1 
Psalm xxv. 20 
Psalm xxviii. 7 
Psalm xxxii. 21 
Psalm xxxix. 6 
Psalm xxxix. 7 
Psalm xli. 12 
Psalm xliii. 23 
Psalm xlvii. 4 


Psalm xlviii. 18, 21° 


Psalm Ixv. 14 
Psalm Ixvii. 19 
Psalm Ixxvii. 22 
Psalm Ixxx. 14 
Psalm Ixxxv. 9 
Psalm Ixxxvii. 6 
Psalm xeyv. 11 
Psalm cx. 1 
Psalm cxvii. 22 
Psalm exviii. 23 
Psalm exviii. 32 
Psalm cxix. 7 
Psalm cxx. 7 


429 


176 
254 


63 
376 
150 
173 
176 
138 
183 


12 
30 


20 
280 
169 
143 


358 
291 
149 


223 


358 


430 


Psalm exxxii. 13 
Psalm cxlv. 13 


Prov. i. 27 
Prov. vi. 6 
Prov. xii. 10 
Prov. xxvi. 11 


Eccl. iii. 19 
Eccl. vi. 2 
Eccl. viii. 12 


Cant. ii. 7 
Cant. vii. 6 


Isa. 
Tsa. 
Isa. 
Isa. 
Isa. 
Isa. 
Isa. 
Isa. 
Isa. 
. Xxviii. 16 

. xxix. 10 
.xxx 19 

. xxii. 15 sq. 
. XXX. 4 

. Xxxili. 15 

. xiii. 4 

. xvii. 3 

» lig, L 

. xlix. 6 
1.5 

. liti, 12 

. xvi. 10 

. Ixvi. 23 


Jer. 
- der. 


vi. 4 

vi. 9 

vi. 10 
viii. 21 
xiv. 24 
xix. 22 
xxii. 13 
xxiv. 3 
xxvi. 20 


~ XXvi. (xivi.) 5 
. xxvi. (xlvi.) 18 
. ¥Xxi. (xlviil.) 9 
. Xxxi. 18 
XXXViii. (xxxi.) 15, 38 
XxXXviii. (xxxi.) 34 


Lam. i. 17 
‘Lam. tii. 57 
‘Lam. iii. 43 


O. T. INDEX. 


62, 


254, 





Ezek. ii. 6 
Ezek. iii. 9 
Ezek. iv. 9 
Ezek. vi. 2 
Ezek. xxii. 5 


Dan. viii. 3 
Joel iii. 1 sq. 
Amos i. 1 
Amos iv. 7 


Amos ix. 12 


Jonah ii. 5 
Jonah iii. 3 


Mic. vi. 14 
Hab. i. 10 
Hab. ii. 3 
Hab. ii. 4 
Zech. viii. 2 
Zech. ix. 5 
Zech. ix. 9 
Mal. ii. 5 


Tobit iv. 5 
Tobit v. 12 (18) 


Judith i. 12 


Sap. iv. 4 
Sap. ix. 1 


Sir. (Ecclus.) xi. 5 


Sir. xv. 3 
Sir. xvii. 14 
Sir. xx. 16 
Sir. xx. 22 
Sir. xxiv. 81 
Sir. xlvi. 12 


Bar, i. 8 
Bar. ii. 28 


Sus. 27 
Sus. 52 


1 Mace. i. 6 

1 Mace. iii. 30 
1 Mace. x. 89 
1 Mace. xi. 40 
1 Mace. xv. 2 


2 Macc ix. 18 
2 Mace xi. 16 


324 
324 
150 


IV. INDEX OF PASSAGES IN THE NEW TEST. 


EXPLAINED OR CITED. 





The Figures refer to Pages; those followed by an Asterisk indicate passages 





131, 164, 279, 301, 314, 


315*, 327 
69 

12, 17 
106, 151 


261 
18* 
38, 98, 203* 
158 

231 

144, 166 
184 


169 (dis) 
6, 332 


298 
309 
324 
113 


108, 182*, 204* 
37, 280 

270 

31, 205%, 259 
131, 278, 401 
24, 63, 112 
124, 198 


261 
58 
45 

401 

401 

303 


6 (bis), 118, 297, 382 





Matt. i 
Matt. i 
Matt. i 
Matt. 
Matt. i 
Matt. i 


Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
| Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 


Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 


SASS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS esas Ss A 


Za 


wh 


9, 10 


not merely referred to or quoted, but comme tei upon. 


106 (Lis), 297 
297 
342 


815 (bis) 

63, 398 
109, 163 
108, 109 


177, 223 

124, 182 

44 

172 

261 

121, 126, 127 
83, 229 
168*, 169, 246 
57, 170*, 187 
170* 

115, 402 

31, 46, 231 
257 

110, 170, 240 
110, 170, 240 
53, 257 

349 

147, 367 

168 

291, 394 

37, 122, 219, 349 


52*, 143, 177, 381 


219, 229 
324 
146 
83 
257 


52, 893 
37, 110,-203* 
315 


N. T. INDEX. 


265 | Matt. i 

52, 362* Matt. 
48 Matt. i 

1387 Matt. i 
345, 346 . Matt. i 
800 Matt. 

3800 Matt. 
Matt. i 
111, 367 ; Matt. i 

125 | Matt. 

136 | Matt. i 

9 (bis), 28, 102 (bis) | Matt. i 


111, 146 (is) 


127, 186, 255, 366 
125, 366 

54, 125, 251, 366 
16, 369 

49, 206* 

127, 186 


5a" 

182 

115, 210 

115, 257 

182, 211, 368 

63, 290 

205 

223, 248, 284%, 384 
223, 248 


249, 324* 
824, 371 
122 
183* 
141, 176 
166, 219 
40* 

166 

289 

277 

311 


143, 815 
29 

68, 106*, 243 

143, 315 

52, 73, 115, 240, 344 
341 

88% 

73 

312 

289 
251%, 255 (bis) 
112 

“143 

244, 312, 340 

; 45 


148, 315 
61, 71, 138,394 
312 

273 

320* 





. Xi. 
a 
. Xi. 
xi 
. xi 
xi. 
A, 
« RL 
Xi. 


. xii. 1 


49, 56 
56, 385, 401 
338 

277, 312, 315 
123 

204% 

64, 69* 

58*, 118, 315 
161 

52 

£2 (bis), 63, 243 
106 


33, 52, 164 
55 


244 

297* 

328*, 366 

366 

288, 349 

132, 329 

364 

223, 251, 255 (bis) 
124, 356 

311 


151*, 239%, 384* 
211, 355, 368 
327 

61, 192, 211 

121 

310* 

172, 176, 219, 229, 379 
172, 229 

89, 335 

348, 368 

112, 193 

82, 213 


106*, 270, 277, 300* 
249 

148 

52 

49, 82, 191 

261 

363 

172 

84, 169 

369 

367 

329 

294 

171, 224 

149, 176, 362 
140, 172 

26%, 110, 290, 324 


14, 23, 37 


Matt. 
Matt. xii. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. 
Matt. -xi 
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A GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


(GRAMMATICAL AND RHETORICAL). 





The more familiar terms, and those which (like Anacoluthon, Aposiopesis, Asyndetua, 
Brachylogy, Ellipsis, Epexegesis, Hyperbaton, Pleonasm, Polysyndeton, ete.,) find special 
elucidation in the body of the foregoing work, and a place in its Index, are not included 
in the following List. In preparing it free use has been made of the various books on Rhet- 
oric, Hermeneutics, Grammar, etc., together with the N. T. Commentaries. 





Aetiologic, giving the cause ; aetiological particles i.e. causal conjunctions. 

Adversative: cf. Metabasis. 

Amphiboly: ambiguity arising from the possibility of two constructions; as 
in 6 Sixaos ex miotews Choeta (Rom. i. 17). 

Anacoenosis : see Communicatio. 

Anadiplosis or epanastrophe: the repetition of the end of one clause at the 
beginning of the next with an extension of the thought; as, 26vn ... karéAaBe 
Sixurogtyyny, Btkarogbrny be Thy ex tlarews (Rom. ix. 30). 

Anantapodoton: a conditional (or similar) proposition which wants its apo- 
dosis (or consequent clause); as, 2 Pet. ii. 4 ef yap etc. (Rom. v. 12 Somep 5? 
évds dvOpérov etc.). 

Anaphora or epanaphora: the repetition of one or more words at the beginning 
of successive clauses ; as, ov« eiud in 1 Cor. ix. 1, or cis in vs. 7. 

Anarthrous: without the Article. 

Anastrophized: having its accent thrown back; as, % when ig. éveort, 
ef. p. 72. 

Annominatio: a paronomasia (which see) in which regard is had not merely 
to a resemblance in sound, but in sense as well; as, Rom. i. 28 od# éd0xf- 
wacay tov Oedy... wapédwxev adtols 6 Oeds eis ASdKtpov vodv, Win. 638 
(592). 

Antanaclasis: the repetition of one and the same word in an opposite (or 
different) sense; as, vexpods in Matt. viii. 22. 

Antiphrasis: the use of a word (generally one having a good sense) instead 
of its opposite; as, ofxodoun@joeras (edified) in 1 Cor. viii. 10. 

Antiptosis : the putting of one Case for another; cf. Win. 636 (590). 

Ascensive : augmentative or climactic, as kal in xayd Rom. iii. 7 even I (form- 
ing an ‘ascent’ to the éyé by a tacit comparison, as it were). 

Attributive: a word etc. used adjectively. 


Catachresis : the abuse of a word, or its bold use in an extraordinary applica- 
tion; as, ia vdéuov miorews Rom. iii. 27. 
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Categoric Plural: the use of the Plural denoting a class when but one in- 
dividual is referred to, — (in order to give vagueness or a certain fulness to 
the expression) ; as, Matt. ii. 20 reOvf}xact of Cnrodvres (referring to Herod). 

Chiasmus or chiasma: a rhetorical arrangement of words or clauses so that 
they correspond to one another crosswise, like the letter X; as, Matt. xii. 22 
Bore thy tuprov x. Kwpdy 

=< 
K. AaAeiy x. BA€mew 

Communicatio, or anacoenosis, occurs when a writer associates his readers 
with himself, either adopting their opinions or assuming that they share his ; 
ef. e.g. in Rom. iii. 9 the we of mpoexducda; with that of rpontiacdueba. 

Comparatio compendiaria: an abbreviated comparison; as, Matt. v. 20, cf 
p- 168. 

Constructio ad synesin (or sensum): a regard, in construction, for sense 
to the neglect of the grammatical form. See the Index. 

Constructio praegnans occurs when one clause virtually contains within 
itself another; as, Mark ii. 1 eis olxdy éors ie. he has gone into and now és in 
the house, cf. p. 395. Cf. Pregnant. 

Co-ordinate (cf. subordinate): descriptive of a proposition or clause which, 
while sustaining a logical relation to another, is so connected with it as to be 
its equal in grammatical rank. 

Correlation, law of (or of sympathy): that usage respecting the Article ac- 
cording to which, if one substantive has another depending upon it in the 
Gen., they either both take the Art. or are both without it. 

Corresponsive xa the, introduces a consequence answering to what precedes ; 
as, 51) al wapéSwxev abtods 6 eds Rom. i. 24. 


Dawes’s Canon: see Index. 

Descensive: indicating progress downwards; as, rai in efye xa) clei] Gal. iii. 4: 
Uf indeed it be even (i.e. only) in vain. 

Dilogy : sometimes, a (designedly) ambiguous expression ; sometimes, a repeti- 
tion for the sake of emphasis. 

Diplasiasmus: a doubling — whether of words, syllables, or consonants; as, 
Matt. xxiii. 37 ‘IepovcaAhu, ‘lepovoar yp. 

Dynamic: an epithet applied to the Dative Case viewed as denoting efficiency ; 
more commonly known as the instrumental Dative, (corresponding to the 
Latin Ablative). It is also used as descriptive of the Middle Voice, when 
that voice expresses not merely the action of the verb, but implies also a certain 
intensity or earnestness as respects the agent. 


Ecbatic: denoting a mere event or iesue as distinguished from the fulfilment of 
a purpose (cf. telic) ; as e.g. tva in the (alleged) sense of so that, see p. 239. 

Enallage: an exchange of one gender, number, person, voice, mood, tense, ete. 
of a word for another. Cf. Index. 

Epanadiplosis: the use of the same word both at the beginning and at the 
end of a sentence; as, xafpere in Phil. iv. 4. 

Epanalepsis: the resumption of a word or a thought after intervening matter ; 
as, 1 Cor. viii. 4 cf. 1; xi. 20 ef. 18. 

Epanaphora: see Anaphora. 

Epanastrophe: see Anadiplosis. 
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Epanorthosis: the rectification of an expression by qualifying it, or by sub- 
stituting another in its stead; as, John xvi. 32 éué wdvov apjjre> Kal ovK 
ei) wdvoy ete. 

Epistrophe or Epiphora: the recurresce of the same word at the end of succes- 
sive clauses; as, cayé in 2 Cor. xi. 22. 

Epizeuxis: the repetition of a word, — generally to express earnestness or em- 
phasis ; as, Matt. vii. 21 xvpte, xtpre. 

Ethical i.e. indicating the state of mind. Prepositions are used ethically when 
used to denote mental relations. The Ethical Dative is a Dative (generally 
of a Pron. of the 1st or 2d Pers.) indicating interest or emotion; it is often 
untranslatable, cf. p.179. The Ethical Future is a Future expressing not 
mere futurity, but what may or ought to take place; cf. Win. 279 (262). 

Extensive (as contrasted with intensive) use, for example of was: viz. to denote 
frequency as distinguished from force; as, Eph. i. 8 aoa copla all (i.e. ‘every 
kind of’ rather than ‘the highest’) wisdom. Of. Win. 111 (105sq.). 

Figura Etymologica: a verb with an Accusative of kindred signification ; 
as, John vii. 24 xplow xplvere. 


Gnomic or iterative Aorist, see pp. 201 sq. 

Granville Sharp’s rule (respecting the Article): ‘when «at connects two 
personal nouns of the same case, if the Art. precedes the first noun and is not 
repeated before the second, the latter always relates to the same person that 
is expressed or described by the first.’ It was applied by him (in ‘‘ Remarks 
on the Uses of the Definitive Art. in the Gr. Text of the N. T.” 3d ed. 1803) 
to proving the Deity of Christ from such expressions as BaotAela Tod Xpiorov 
kal @cod Eph. v. 5. 


Hendiadys (év 5:4 Svotv): one notion expressed as though it were two; cf. 
Win. 630 (585). 


Hypallage: the transfer of an attribute of one substantive to another; cf. 
mothpiuy ... exxuvdnevoy Luke xxii. 20, and Win. 634 (589). 

Hypotactic : see paratactic. 

Hysteron Proteron: an inversion of the natural order of words, — what 
should come ‘last’ being put ‘first’; ef. Win. 553 (514). 

Idiosis: the transfer, by a writer, to himself in his private capacity of what holds 
true universally, or of an entire class ; as in Rom. vii. 7 sqq. 

Tntensive : cf. extensive. 


Litotes, substantially synonymous with Meiosis ; which see. 


Meiosis: the employment of a disparaging or over-weak expression in order to 
enforce a thought; particularly, the expression of a thought by denying. its 
contrary; as, ov« émaw@ 1 Cor. xi. 22. 

Metabasis, metabatic, etc., marking a transition; as 5¢ when its copulative 
force is predominant, — distinguished from the oppositive 5é (as it occurs, for 
example, after a negative), and from the adversative 4aad. Cf. Win. 441 sq. 
(411 sq.). 

Metaplasm : a formation from a non-existent Nom. or theme; see Index. 

Metaschematismus: the transfer to an individual of what holds true of the 
whole class to which he belongs; cf. 1 Cor. iv. 6. 

Metonymy: the exchange of one term or name for another with which it has 
some relation; as, Rom. ii. 27 4 dxpoBvorta i.g. €6vn vs. 14. 
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Mimesis: a lively imitation or reproduct’on of the words etc. of another; as, 
Col. ii. 21. 


Nomen conjugatum: a noun akin in form or meaning to the word with 
which it is connected; as, Col. ii. 29 attec avinory. 


Oxymoron: a pointed expression produced by uniting words of opposite sig- 
nification ; as, Rom. i. 20 ra ddpara ... xadoparas. 


Paraleipsis: the mention of a thing by pretending to pass it by; as, Philem. 
19 fra wh Aéyw ete. 

Paratactic the (as distinguished from the hypotactic or syntactic) arrangement 
of clauses, is the ranging of them one after another in simple succession, 
instead of indicating their logical relations to one another; as, Matt. xviii. 21 
moods duapTioes eis gud 6 &dergds pov kal adhow etc. 

Parathetic (or loose) compounds (as distinguished from synthetic, which see) 
are those formed by the mere juxtaposition of separate words, as, dva-AauBdvw. 
On parathetic Apposition see Win. 528 (492). 

Paronomasia: a combination of words similar in sound; as, Rom. i. 29 sq. 
topvela, wovupla, pOdvov, pévov ... dcuvérous, aovyOérous, —cf. Win. 636 sq. 
(591 sq.). 

Polyptoton: the recurrence of different cases etc. of the same word; as, 2 Cor. 
ix. 8 év mavtl mdvtore wacay adtapkeay éxovres. Cf. the Latin epigram 
“Mors mortis morti mortem nisi morte tulisset, Aeterne vite janua clausa 
foret ” (quoted by Alf. on Heb. ii. 14). 

Predicate, a tertiary, is the predicate of a predicate (which latter is connected 
with its subject by some other verb than a copula or a verb signifying to 
name etc.) ; in other words, it is the anticipation of a distinct additional prop- 
osition (cf. Donaldson, Gr. Gram. §{ 417, 489). It is most conveniently 
translated by ‘taking the tertiary predicate as the primary one, and making 
the verb which contains the primary predicate dependent on a relative.’ For 
example, in John v. 36 éyd éxw thy maptuplay pel(w Tod *Iwdvvov the Adj. 
uel(w, being without the Art., implies an additional (tertiary) predication 
respecting the (secondary) predicate uaptuplay, which may be brought out by 
the translation “ The testimony which I have is greater than John.” 

Pregnant use of a word: when it is used to imply a second relation, the ante- 
cedent or consequent of that which it strictly expresses; as, John viii. 47 6 
dy é« rot Ocod ... axove ie. ‘heareth [and obeyeth].’ On pregnant construc- 
tion cf. Constructio Praegnans. 

Prolepsis: anticipation. It may be either of a rhetorical nature, as when an 
objection is anticipated and answered (e.g, Rom. vi. 15), or of a grammatical 
ie. in the reference of a word (cf. pp. 198 sq. 356). 

Prosopopoeia: personification, or the ascribing of personal properties to inan- 
imate objects or abstract ideas; as, Matt. vi. 3 uh yvdrw % apiotepd cov ete. 

Prosphonesis or apostrophe: the rhetorical use of direct address; as, Rom. ii. 1. 

Rational concord: construction according to the sense rather than the form, 
see Constructio ad synesin. 


Recitative érv: a redundant d7: which the Greek allqws to remain even when 
a quotation is introduced in direct form; as, Matt vii. 23 rére duodoyhow 
avrots* 87. ovdémore eyvwy Spas. 


Sense-construction: see Constructio ad synesin. 
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Sharp, see Granville Sharp’s Rule. 
Schema (ie. figure or construction): oXf#pa ard Kowwod occurs when 4 word 
(or its influence) is common to two clauses, so that its case etc. is determined 
by the second rather than by that to which it primarily belongs; as, Acts ix. 
27 BapvdBas émiAaBduevos adroy Hyaye where adrdy although primarily belong- 
ing to éma. is governed by #yaye. . See Index p. 412 and under “ Luke.” 

oxifpa “Arridy: the use of a Neuter Plural with a verb in the Singular; 
as, John x. 25 ra pya... waptupet wept euod. 

oxipa Boudtvov or [lwSapucdy: the use of a Mase. or Fem. Plural with 
a verb in the Singular ; to this Luke ix. 28 éyévero... doel jucpar dxtd has 
been incorrectly referred, cf. Win. 516 (481), 563 (523 sq.). 

ox Apa Kar’ éoX hv occurs when an individual of a genus (connected by 
xai) is distinguished by a separate mention; as, Acts v. 29 6 Tlérpos nat of 
amdoronot. 

oxXhpa Ka’ Sov kal yép0s: when to a totality (often a Plural) the speci- 
fication of a particular part is afterwards subjoined; cf. 2 Cor. xii. 7 €86@y 
mot axddop TH capkl, see p. 186. 

oXipa Kododdvov: the use of a Dative (often instead of a Gen.) in im- 
mediate dependence on a substantive; as, 2 Cor. ix. 11 etyapioriay 7G 09, cf. 
p. 180. 

oXfpa mapovopacla, cf. Figura etymologica. 

oXApa mpds TO cypatydpevoy or voodpevoy, cf. Constructio ad synesin. 
Subordinate: a word or clause so related to another as to be complementary 

to it and grammatically dependent upon it. 
Synchoresis: a concession made for the purpose of pointing a retort; as, 
James ii. 19 od miorevers ... Kad@s Torets* tal Ta dayudma meoTevova: etc. 
Synecdoche: the designation of a whole by a part, a genus by a species etc., 
or vice versa; as, Rom. xiii. 1 raga puxy trotaccécOw let every soul (i.e. 
every person). Hence the Accusative specifying the part etc. is called the 
Ace. of synecdoche. 

Synizesis: in grammar, the union of two vowels in pronunciation; in rhetoric, 
equivalent to zeugma; which see. 

Syntactic structure: see paratactic. 

Synthetic (or close) compounds (as distinguished from parathetic, which see) 
are those in which the component elements have been moulded together into 
one inseparable whole; as, kaxotpyos. On synthetic Apposition see Win. 528 
(492). 


' 


Tapeinosis: essentially synonymous with Meiosis, which see. 

Tautology: needless or pleonastic repetition; cf. Luke i. 35 mvedua dyiov 
eredcioeta... divams diplorov émoxidoe etc. 

Telic: denoting end or purpose; cf. Ecbatic. 

Tertiary predicate: see Predicate. 


Whole and Part Figure: see cxjjua Kab? dAov kal uépos. 


Zeugma: the connection of a verb, adjective, etc., with a number of words, when 
it really suits but one of them; as, Luke i. 64 &vegx On 7d ordua abrod rad 
h yAa@oou. Cf. pp. 400 sq. 
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HERMENEUTICS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. A. Immer, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Berne. Translated from the 
German [by Rev. Albert H. Newman]. With additional Notes and full 
Indexes. Orown 8vo, pp. 413, $2.25 


“Tt is a thoroughly scientific and almost exhaustive treatise on the whole subject. 
It is in three parts: I. The General Principles of Hermeneutics; II. The Single 
Operations of the Scripture Interpreter; III. The Religious Understanding. .... 
Our Author adopts the grammatico-historical method, and rightly holds that our 
dogmatic preconceptions must not be the standard of an interpretation of Scripture. 
It is with us a fundamental proposition that we are to interpret the Holy Scripture 
upon the same grammatical, historical, and logical principles on which we interpret 
any other document, never forgetting, however, that he will with such aid most 
deeply penetrate into their import whose soul is illumined by the Holy Spirit. To 
learn how most wisely and accurately to do this, the student can have no better 
guide than Dr. Immer’s erudite volume. We heartily commend it to our young 
ministers in particular, in the belief that in mastering it they will greatly enrich 
their teachings of the sacred word.” — Methodist Quarterly Review. 


II. 


AN INTRODUOTION TO THE GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Geo. L. Cary, of the Meadville Theol. Sem. 12mo, pp.72 75 cts. 


This work is designed for the use of those persons who, though previously un- 
acquainted with the Greek language, would nevertheless be glad to read the New 
Testament in its original tongue. It contains what is absolutely necessary for the 
understanding of the New Testament Greek. Prior to publication, these lessons 
have been used with several classes in the Meadville Theological School, and seem 
to have answered the purpose for which they were desigged. Those familiar with 
them have been able to proceed at once (with the assistance of some good N. T. 
Lexicon and Buttmann’s Grammar of the N. T. Greek, —or Winer’s) to the 
reading of the easier portions of the New Testament. 


Ill. 


A OOMPENDIOUS AND OOMPLETE HEBREW AND CHALDEE 
Lexicon to the Old Testament; with an English-Hebrew Index. By 
Benjamin Davies, Ph.D, LL.D, Oarefully Revised, with a Concise 
Statement of the Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By Edward 0. 
Mitchell, D.D, 8vo. Cloth, $4.25 ; Morocco backs, $4.75. 


In a critical notice of the first edition, made for an American Journal in 1872, 
by the present editor, it was remarked : 

“It is in many respects an improvement upon either of the Lexicons now in use. 
Dr. Davies modestly calls himself the editor of the work, but it is anything but a 
mere revision or compilation. Nearly every page bears evidence of original thought 
and independent investigation, and many improvements have been made upon the 
work of previous lexicographers in the handling of roots and derivatives. 

“While the Lexicons of Gesenius and Fiirst have been made the chief basis, — 
as they must be for any genuine advance in this direction, — the definitions have 
all been re-written and condensed without being abridged, so as to make them 
more convenient for reference, and the whole work less bulky and expensive.” 

Practical use of the Lexicon for six years since, and the work of revision, now 
completed, — in the course of which every article has been compared with Tregel- 
les’s edition of Gesenius, — has served only to confirm the judgment then expressed. 
So far from being an abridgment, the present edition will be found to contain over a 
thousand more Hebrew words or forms than appear in Tregelles’s or Robinson’s Gesenius, 
besides incorporating into the body of the work all the grammatical forms contained 
in Robinson’s Analytical Appendix. ‘ 
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Books Published by W. F. Draper. 


Gardiner. budlical Works by Frederic Gardiner, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Berkeley Divinity School ; viz. 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, according to the Text 
of Tivchendorf, with a Collation of the Textus Receptus, and of the 
Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. Revised Edition, with an 
Appendix on the Principles of Textual Oriticism. 8vo. pp. lviand 268; 
Appendix, pp. 64. $3.00 


The dictinctive features of this Harmony are, — 

1, A Critical Text, viz. the text of Tischendorf’s eighth or last edition, embodying the 
latest results of textual criticism. The readings of the Textus Receptus, where they differ 
from Tischendorf’s text, are given in full in the margin. The texts of Griesbach, Lach- 
mann, and Tregelles are carefully collated. The relative value of readings as estimated by 
Griesbach are noted, and original authorities cited in important cases. 

2. All distinet quotations from the Old Testament are given in full in the margin, accord- 
ing to Tischendorf’s adition of the LXX, together with the var. lect. of the Alexandrian 
text and of the Codex Sinaiticus, and of the several other versions named in the title 

8. A choice selection of parallel references has been placed in the margin, chiefly te 
point out similar language or incidents in other parts of the Gospels, or passages in the 
Old Testament, on which the language of the Gospels may be founded. 

4. Brief notes relating to matters of harmony have been placed at the bottom of the page. 

6. Special care has been devoted to the chronological order of the Gospel narratives. 

6. The columns are so arranged on the page as to combine the greatest clearness con- 
sistent with the least cost. The columns are never interwoven on the page. 

7. A Synoptical Table is.given of the arrangement adopted by several harmonists, show- 
ing at a glance the general agreement on the main points of chronology, and the points of 
difference where difference occurs. This is a new feature in this work, and will be found 
very useful to the student. 

8, The Appendix, which is more fully described in the title. below. 


From the Bibliotheca Sacra.—‘A very important matter in the prepara- 
tion of a Harmony is, of course, the choice of a text. The one chosen by Pro- 
fessor Gardiner is that of Tischendorf’s eighth edition of the New Testament. 
This text was chosen because ‘it embodied the latest results of criticism, having 
had the advantage throughout of the Codex Sinaiticus and of a more close col- 
lation of the Codex Vaticanus.’ It is another excellence of the work that the 
Greek text is so accurate, evincing the most scrupulous care and thorough schol- 
arship on the part of the editor.” 

From the Princeton Review.—‘“ The notes of the author are marked by 
scholarship and good sense. The student will find it a convenient manual for the 
study of the Gospels, because he sees upon one and the same page the readings of 
the principal editions and manuscripts, together with the quotations made by the 
evangelists from the Old Testament.” 

From the Quarterly Review of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, — 
“Dr. Gardiner’s work has been well done, and he has given us a Harmony of 
great value.” 

From the Reformed Church Monthly.—‘ The book furnishes the best 
results of the ablest and most laborious investigation of all known sources of 
knowledge regarding the original sacred text.” 

“This book, the result of great research and utmost painstaking, is well worthy 
the consideration of all Bible scholars.” — Watchman and Reflector. 


tho Principles of Textual Criticism; with a List of all the known 
Greek Uncials, and a Table representing graphically the Parts of the 
Text of the New Testament contained in each, [A New Edition, care- 
fully revised, and the Canons of Eusebius added.] 8vo. pp. 64. Paper 
covers, 50 cents, Cloth, flexible, 75 cents 
From the Baptist Quarterly.—“ A trustwort! y and useful help.” 
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